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C/ B Ala Spirite (ors ets 


FASHION’S MASTERPIECE 


No woman can have a perfect and stylish figure unless she wears a corset made especially to conform 
to fashion’s latest demands. Her gown cannot fit perfectly and show the long, graceful sheath 
lines which stamp the fashionable mode, unless her corset outlines correctly the medium high-bust, 
straight-waist and long-hip effect so noticeable in the present season’s style. 





The C/B a la Spirite Corset moulds the form without discomfort to the requirements of the pre- 


\ 


vailing mode of dress. The woman wearing a C/B a la Spirite reflects in figure and in the fit 
of her dress every detail demanded by the style and fashion of today. 


ASK YOUR RETAILER FOR A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ENTITLED “THE 
BRIDAL ROBE,” A MOST INTERESTING STORY, FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
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SOFYPGHT 4900 BY_THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCOINATE 


‘THE USES OF IVORY SOAP ARE | 
EXTRAORDINARILY VARIED.”’ 


We have frequently made the statement that the uses of Ivory Soap 
are “extraordinarily varied.” | 


Here is a letter that will give you an idea of just how varied they are. 


It tells how one woman, in one day, used Ivory Soap for no less than 
eight different purposes. And it is worth noting that, for every one of these 
purposes, Ivory Soap is better adapted than any other Soap. 


Why? Because Ivory Soap is pure—that is why. 


“At ten o'clock last night, as | launched my cake of Ivory Soap on the calm waters of the bath, 
I smiled, for the-greater part of my working day had been spent in its company. On arising,! had 
washed with it. Then, when, after breakfast, | did up some doll clothes for my eldest child, lvory Soap 
was used. The baby’s bath came next. Ivory Soap was its chief ingredient. Afterwards his flannels 
were done up and the yellow figured curtains in the guest room. 


“I washed some soiled hair ribbons, laid them flat and scrubbed them with a nail brush and Ivory 
Soap. After luncheon, | shampooed my hair, using Ivory Soap and a little ammonia to soften the 
water. Before I went to bed, that faithful white cake gave me the final touch of restful cleanliness that 
insured a restoring sleep.” 
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THE DEL NEATOR 


VOL. LXXIV 


ITHIN the last few decades universities have multiplied in the 
United States. The smaller colleges have enlarged their 
fields of work, and new institutions have been founded by the 
fortunes of public-spirited citizens. In the educational world 
there is the sort of competition that makes for the highest 
attainment, and it is of peculiar interest, in this time of tremen- 
dous spiritual and intellectual evolution, to consider what 
are the American standards for the ideal university. No 
one is better fitted to speak authoritatively than Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. In the November number of THE DELINEATOR Dr. 

Wilson will describe ‘‘My Ideal of the True University.”” That this famous 
educator's ideal is an inspiring one naturally is taken for granted, but it 
can be promised that this article next month will be one of the most memo- 
rable of recent magazine contributions. It is an essay of lasting literary 
value. It should be read by every person who has sons and daughters; it 
will be treasured by every youth and every girl who dreams of realizing 
most fully the possibilities of life. 

It is peculiarly fitting that “If the Japanese Should Rear Your Children” 
should appear in the number that contains Dr. Wilson’s inspiring essay. 
After you read the impressions of Adachi Kinosuke, who is one of the most 
broadly educated of the distinguished class of cosmopolitan Japanese, you 
will have much to think about; and, if you are a parent, you will feel a new 
sense of responsibility. The article concerns itself with children and par- 
ents, but it is not a treatise on child-rearing; it is a fine, wonderful revelation 
of the Japanese spirit, wherein are contained many things we Americans 
may well ponder. The Japanese are a remarkable people. After read- 
ing this article you will probably agree that this is because they rear their 
children so remarkably. 

E. Tallmadge Root contributes, in the next issue, an article to the church 
series. He discusses ‘‘The Alleged Decline in Church Attendance,” and 
he does it in a scholarly, comprehensive manner decidedly out of the ordi- 
nary. We like articlessuchasthisone. We like an array of facts such as 
he presents—facts from wide and various sources which only the mature, 
thoughtful mind can command. It supplics an unbiased consideration of 
the church problem to-day. 

A feature that will fascinate readers next month will be ‘The Recollec- 
tions of an American Diplomat’s Wife,” by . Of course the name of the 
writer must not be revealed. These recollections form a series brilliantly 
entertaining. You are taken to the Courts of France, Germany, Russia, 
England and Italy. The pictures of life at these courts are photographic 
in their fidelity to real conditions and are full of the color, gaiety and 
charm which royal social life is supposed to have. We've been nearly a 
year getting these articles. Authentic stories about royalty and its doings 
are difficult to procure. Butherethey are. ‘‘The Recollections’ will prove 
an unusually successful feature in THE DELINEATOR. 
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A short time ago the people of Kentucky awoke to the realization that 
their educational system was below par. And they did something about it! 
That is the inspiring part of the story. Whena State finds that it has plenty 
of school-children and not enough schoolhouses to go around, there is only 
one thing to do. Kentucky is doing it—building schoolhouses. Mabel 
Potter Daggett traveled all through the State and saw the chips a-flying. 
Then she wrote an article about it—one of the best social studies that she 
has ever made for THE DELINEATOR. That is saying a great deal, isn't it? 

You are enjoying the Kipling stories, aren’t you? “The Wrong Thing” 
is the title of the third in the remarkable series. This is quite different in 
theme from the two that have preceded it, and you may think it even more 
remarkable. These stories are causing you to discuss them—you can not 
get away from them, for they remain in the memory, demanding careful 
analysis and intelligent interpretation. The fiction for November includes 
‘The Tents of a Night,”’ a short story of rare quality by Will N. Harben, and 
‘*Lemuel,’”’ one of the inimitable sketches of negro character that have made 
fame for the writer, Virginia Frazer Boyle. 

We have promised you a rare treat in the pictures of F. G. Cooper, 
whose kindly humor had made his quaint drawings famous. Owing to 
the artist’s serious illness you will be disappointed next month, but it is 
hoped that in December you may be introduced to a number of the little 
folk, who will be sure to make you smile at your own foibles. 

Have you realized that it is time to think of Christmas? Naturally 
Christmas suggests the annual search for gifts and the annual anxiety about 
spending-money. Well, THr DELINEATOR will make it possible for every 
child who complies with certain conditions to buy at least one real present, 
a present actually earned. Love means service, and gifts purchased with 
money obtained from father or mother have no actual significance, since 
they have cost the donor nothing in effort or sacrifice. Tue DELINEATOR 
will give fifty cents to every child who sends in two new subscriptions, and 
every child who earns a half-dollar will receive a little button bearing the 
inscription: “Just to earn a little money to do some Christmas good.” 
Begin work right away. Nothing is easier than to procure subscribers for 
THE DELINEATOR; the only difficulty is to find a family that does not 
already belong to THE DELINEATOR’s immense circle of regular readers. 

The fashions for November will be of special interest, for they will reveal 
many radical changes. In skirts the Moyen-a4ge influence will be apparent, 
and the fishwives’ styles in many variations will be popular. The soft 
weaves that distinguish the newest fabrics readily lend themselves to the 
graceful lines of the fishwives’ skirts with which the bib and crushed girdle 
effects are frequently introduced. Sashes knotted at becoming points be- 
low the waistline will be much in evidence. Notwithstanding the various 
innovations for the Autumn, the slender silhouette will be demanded for 
the feminine form, and hems will be weighted for the purpose of keeping the 
elongated effects. These are only a few hints of what you are to learn 
from the beautifully illustrated pages of THE DELINEATOR for November. 
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Marvelous Gowns Seen at Ostend at the End of Summer 


By Mrs. SIMCOX 


Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 


HAVE just paid an altogether delightful 
visit to Ostend on my way from Antwerp 
to Paris. I found the famous coast re- 
sort fullof gaiety, good-looking women and 
wonderful clothes. It really is stimulating 
to spend even a few weeks of the year 
among people who make of dress, not a 
pastime, but a profession. 

It is evident from what is being worn at 
Ostend that the high waistline and narrow skirts have 
been retained by many houses, while others rush 
madly toward deep-pointed girdles and full draperies. 
Still others seem intent on retaining their hold on last 
year’s fashions, while they clutch frantically at the 
later styles of the present season. In this latter class 
are several dressmakers who are attempting to com- 
bine the high, raised waistline with the newer, fuller 
bodices and skirts, or, still worse, to use the long-pointed 
waistline of the eighteenth century without the com- 
pensating fulness of the panniers and fichus. Nothing 
uglier could be imagined than the combination of the 
long, narrow waist and scant sheath skirt. 

In fact, the changed definition of the waistline 1s one 
of the most striking features of the new styles. Some 
call it the Isabelle or Bavarian point, while others trace 
it back to the Greuze portraits @ la vierge and the 
pointed corsages of Vigee Le Brun. It is another phase 
of the Watteau and Pompadour designs that were in- 
troduced last Spring and which have already met with 
greater success than might have been anticipated when they first made their appearance. 

It is quite apparent that draperies of all kinds—tunics, panniers, over-skirts and 
fichus—are the distinctive note of the present styles. The tunics, which are many 
and various, are reserved mostly for visiting gowns and house dresses. In some in- 
stances the effect of a tunic is achieved by a combination of two materials, net and 
silk, for example, or cashmere and silk, when in reality the skirt is cut in one and the 
drapery is a mere optical illusion. The most popular tunic is the one that is draped 
rather low, leaving the hips free. A good many short panniers are being shown—gay 
plaid silks and cameo checks—caught into the belt at the center of the front and back 
and stopping just below the hipson the sides. But only a very slight woman can safely 
venture on a drapery of this kind, so they have proved by no means popular. 

A far more plausible version of the pannier reaches almost to the hem of the skirt at 
the sides. It is generally made of straight widths of the material festooned carelessly 
over the skirt—caught into the belt at one place, 
knotted at another, or fastened by a bow, a button 
or a rosette at some crucial point just as it seemed about 
to wander off aimlessly into some new kind of a train or 
streamer. A great many borders or ‘‘selvedges”’ as the 
French call them, are used for these draperies—the 
straight edge of the material lending itself admirably to 
the hoop-like drapery of the over-skirt. I saw a num- 
ber of them in which the sides of the tunic were held to- 
gether with macaroons of braid or cording, or with 
straps of the materials fantastically embroidered in the 
cashmere colors of the dress. 

The combination of two materials—and quite fre- 
quently of two colors—is another revival from the past 
that has come to light this season. As I told you 
several months ago, taffetas and moirés were destined 
to come back to us after a long period of disuse. The 
shot silks in changeable colors and the glacé taffetas are 
among the smartest materials of the Fall. They are 
rarely used by themselves, but are introduced in one 
capacity or another, either as draperies or underskirts, 
in many of the dresses of veiling and cashmere. 

Curious as it may seem, the predominating influences 
at work among the new styles are those borrowed from 
the fashions of the eighteen seventies and eighties. I 
say “curious” because there could hardly be an uglier, 
more impossible period for the designer to draw on than 
those awful eighties. You remember the little tight- 
fitting, narrow-chested basques, the bouffante drape- 
ries over the hips, the scant underskirts and the fool- 
ish bits of lace and ribbon, of fringe and beadwork 
that passed for true elegance in those unenlighted days. 

Yet with all their flagrant disregard of the laws of 
sumnplicity and restraint and beauty they have furnished 
us with the basis for some really lovely things. The 
fish-wife skirt and the laveuse tunic, which were truly 
terrible when hips were huge and waists were wasplike, 
are positively charming in combination with the pres- 
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ent silhouette. The over-skirt is caught 
up across the front and allowed to trail 
downward toward the back quite as it 
used to do thirty yearsago. The under- 
skirt is generally plaited, but instead of 
the formidable array of organ-pipe plaits 
that used to delight the eye of our 
mothers and grandmothers we content 
ourselves with a simple kilted skirt that 
falls in straight, flat lines around the feet. I saw a great 
many on the other side with the underskirt of one material 
and the fish-wife tunic of another. They are especially 
good for the semi-dressy trotteur—a street toilette that 
can be worn between seasons without a wrap. Itisa 
youthful looking style and one that promises to have an 
immense vogue. Abroad they are being made in serge, 
in bujeline—another name for whipcord—in a new di- 
agonal worsted that is known as Alma Victoria, in wool 
crépe, filette and cashmere. The retroussée tunic, as it is 
called, is really a welcome innovation among the gowns 
of the serge category, for the plain narrow skirt in a 
heavy material has rather the effect of a blanket on 
women who have succeeded in eliminating their hips. 

Among the street suits the skirts are mainly of the 
moyen-age order. The yokes are of different lengths, 
the arrangements of the plaits are often curious, but 
the general idea of a skirt divided against itself some- 
where between the hips and knees has been retain- 
ed from last Spring. 

The new coats are long, decidedly, and narrower in every way than they were last 
year. The French tailors are making a great effort to give the back a small, contracted 
look. The chest is broad and well rounded, the armholes are small and rather low, the 
shoulder seams come well toward the back. It isa style that came in with the Second 
Empire, when cashmere shawls were in the hey-day of their glory, and broad shoulders 








‘ and a wide back would have been accounted almost a deformity. 


Among evening gowns the bayad¢re or Oriental style of sashing the skirt just above 
the knees is one of the most notable and daring innovations of the season. It is bor- 
rowed from the Anglo-Indians, I believe. At any rate, it is popularly supposed abroad 
that Paquin took the idea from the costume of a Nautch girl. It is variously called 
the Indian drapery, the ‘sash a la Maharanée, or the bayadére scarf. I saw one 
lovely dress in which the tunic body of closely flowered chiffon hung almost straight 
from the bust to the knees, falling into a very natural and graceful drapery at the 
waistline. The Indian scarf of a deep rose-colored 
satin appeared at the lower edge of the over-dress, and 
tied in an immense chou over the left knee. The lower 
part of the dress was of soft white chiffon, rather full, 
but, being absolutely bodiless, it fell in around the feet 
in the usual slinky fashion of the present day. 

So far as the new trimmings are concerned, we have 
been promised or rather threatened with a return of the 
puffings and flutings and frillings of the seventies. 
Handled properly they are really not half bad. I saw 
a very attractive evening gown of silk tulle in which the 
soft gathered skirt was joined to a princess body under a 
four-inch puffing corded at each edge. The cuirass 
upper part of the dress stopped just above the bust, 
under a second row of puffing that ran straight across 
the figure and was continued in the sleeves. The 
guimpe or chemisette of the dress was of tulle and net— 
a pretty combination of a flat yoke anda tucker or 
modestie. The whole dress was effective—a medieval 
looking thing that had a decided style of its own. 

Tulle is worn not only as the foundation material of 
many dresses, but as the trimming and decoration of 
many others. Lace tulle, armure tulle, beaded tulle 
and a silk tulle of irregular mesh with small gold and 
silver beads and crystal bugles scattered over it are 
used for guimpes and sleeves and trimming bands. 
In short, there is every indication that the styles of the 
coming year will be much richer as to materials, more 
ornate as to trimmings and more complicated in regard 
to their design, cut and construction than they have 
been during the last twenty or thirty years. 
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IT IS APPARENT THAT TUNICS, PANNIERS AND OVERSKIRTS ARE_ 
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THE LADY OF THE TUBS 


Fishwives and Washwomen Well Received in French Society 


By EDOUARD 








OM EBODY—a mere man I think it must have been—stumbled over the new 
name “la laveuse’' and blundered into the still newer one, ‘‘la ltsonjera.”’ 
Really, when you stop to think of it, 1t wasn’t such a bad break, after 
all. There is a great deal of kinship between the washwoman and the 
flatterer. The latter is a prettier name, certainly; perhaps not as descrip- 
tive; but quite as truthful, as the first. ‘or there is no doubt about it—the 
new styles are flattering. Take the least attractive of women and put her 
in the most attractive of dresses—a soft petal-like drapery, a beguilingly 
feminine bib, and a fichu that makes you think of Marie Antoinette or the 
“Lady with a Muff’’—and you may take my word for 1t that the gown will cajole the 
most unpromising form and features into something very close to beauty. 

I heard an amusing story the other day that points a moral even if the tale itself 
is not adorned, with overmuch truthfulness. <A 
woman of great charm and magnetism, but little 
beauty, had acquired the years that are supposed 
to bring discretion and affaires du c@ur, with 
nothing but the years to show for it. However, 
they brought with them a certain amount of 
wisdom and the knowledge that, when nature 
fails, art must interpose. So her hair took on 
glints of gold and her cheeks the color of June 
roses. And above all, her gowns—well, her gowns 
were simply wonderful, subtle,insinuating and all 
that sort of thing. Then she started on a tour of 
heart-destruction, and of course, you all know the 
end of the story without my telling 1t to you. 
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It really seems as if the gowns of the present 
year had been especially designed to make plain 
women lovely and lovely women still lovelier. 
Take, for instance, a dress that I saw at a casino 
dinner not long ago. It was so very beautiful 
that you quite forgot to analyze its wearer's 
charm, and simply set her down in your memory 
as a most enchanting person. The gown was 
made for the most part of a wonderful broché 
silk—a silvery background with a brocade pat- 
tern of heavy-headed flowers in a dull poppy-pink. 
The bodice was made with a bib drapery that 
sloped downward from an inverted V-shaped 
point at the back and up from under the arms 
into a wide tab at the front. Over the shoulders 
was laid a broad, fichu-like drapery that was 
fastened under the bib with small buttons en- 
tirely encrusted with brilliants. The chemisette, 
which was décolletée, of course, was rather wide 
and quite deep, for it extended down under the 
corselet both at the front and back. It was of 
silver tulle sewn with sma!" brilliants. 

The skirt was almost indescribable, but wholly 
lovely. The upper part was an overskirt of the 
silk that reached almost to the hem of the dress 
in front and was caught up into the belt at 
the back. The fronts were lapped one over the 
other at the waistline, but separated below it, and 
sloped gradually away, exposing a large V of the 
underskirt. The latter was of silver tulle laid in 
wide soft plaits that fell limp and straight about 
the feet. 
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I saw another one the same evening that had 
a different version of the laveuse drapery quite 
as delectable as the one I have just described. 
The bodice was a simple bébé waist with a low 
square-cut décolletage and short, full puff sleeves 
laid in a few tucks at the shoulder. It was also 
tucked across the front and back, but the fulness 
was drawn down closely without the slightest 
blouse under the deep corselet girdle of the overskirt. In nearly all of these new skirts 
that extend up well beyond the normal waistline there is no attempt made to fit the 
corsage in smoothly to the figure. It is drawn in quite snugly, it is true, so that it hasa 
suggestion of the princess line rather than the straight, shapeless droop of the Empire 
skirt, but the length above the waist is allowed to fall in to soft folds. In this par- 
ticular skirt the lavense tunic was turned up at the front so that it exposed some 
ten or twelve inches of the plaited underskirt. At the back it was drawn up almost 
to the hipline and fastencd under a broad triple box plait. The material of the 
dress was one of the new fa/fetas changeants —a very soft pliable silk of a pale iridescent 
xreen, shot with that peculiar shade of blue that is generally called ‘‘lotus’’ or 
“clair de lune" or something else equally picturesque and indefinite. 
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The fichu and the bib are quite as distinctive features of the new styles as the fishwife 
tunic. Of course they are identified most strongly with the ‘‘gowns of ceremony,” 
as the Parisian loves to call her afternoon and evening dresses. A short time ago 
I was visiting at a well-known country house where a large number of sportsmen 
and women were gathered for the opening of the hunting season. The tea hour 
brought forth a number of ravishing gowns of every possible cut and color. One that 
I particularly admired was in a wonderful shade of Bordeaux red. The material was 
a taffeta moiré, with faint water markings of the moiré antique pattern. The skirt 
was close-fitting and ran up into a bib drapery at the front and ended in a rather 
narrow blunt point. In the back the skirt was laid in several box plaits that swept 
out into the train of the dress most magnificently. The bodice had a deep yoke 
of blond lace of the Argentine pattern, and broad fichu empiécements were laid ove: the 
shoulders in three wide plaits. The sleeves were 
small and close-fitting, but were drawn up on 
the inside seam with a slight fulness that sug- 
gested the mousquetuire. 
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Another day, when the luncheon hour brought 
the feminine contingency of the house party out 
to a rendezvous in the woods, my imagination was 
taken captive by a country dress of dark-blue 
serge worn by one of the younger women. 

The bodice had wide front and back panels 
brought into the usual slant from shoulder to 
waist by shaped bands of the serge laid over the 
shoulders. The waist had sm:z‘l, close cap sleeves 
of the cloth reaching almost to the elbow over 
a full guimpe sleeve of the bishop order in but- 
ter-colored batiste. The chemisette, of course, 
was of the same material. It was a little wider 
than usual, but no deeper—square, I believe 
—and the panels of the bodice were cut away 
over it at the center of the front and back into 
small squares. 

The skirt was high-waisted, but slightly lower 
and more closely fitted than last year’s skirts. 
It had a severely plain over-skirt lapped and but- 
toned at the front, and cut away sharply toward 
the back, where it sloped downward toward the 
hem, reaching it under a wide flat panel. The 
lower part of the skirt was laid in a succession of 
straight, flareless plaits. The dress was worn 
with butter-colored chamois gloves and a smart 
little Henri IV. turban in dark-blue fuille with a 
rather cocky-looking mercury wing at the left side. 

Another attractive frock that divided the hon- 
ors with the blue serge was in a soft, silkv camel’s- 
hair cloth of dead-leaf brown. It was a princess 
d-ess with wide front and back panels somewhat 
obscured above the waist by flat bretelles that 
met on the shoulder and again under the arm at 
the hipline. The dress was profusely braided in 
soutache, and the bretelles were set on the waist 
under a wide /acet braid that further emphasized 
the departure from the ordinary lines of the close- 
fitting princess dress. I liked it immensely, as 
well as the hat that was worn with it—a helmet- 
‘shaped affair of satin with a stiff little cockade 
of ostrich plumes set well toward the back. 
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A great many coat suits are worn over here just 
at present, although our weather is very mild and 
temperate until well into November. I have seen 
a number on exhibition at the couturiéres mostly 
in diagonals and mixed tweed and homespuns. 
Many of the skirts are made with odd-shaped 
yokes—deep points at the front ard back and 
sides, a downward dip where you least look for 
it—over the hips, for instance—and many other curious but effective cuts. There 
are a number of versions of the plaited skirt that are still in vogue and which con- 
tinue to hold their much disputed place in popular favor. All of them are close- 
fitting in spite of the plaits, for weights and tapes and sashes do much to hold them 
in closely to the figure. 

The new tailored coat leaves litttle to be desired, principally because it appears 
in such an infinite variety of shapes and guises that it is quite possible for every 
woman to find her particular affinity of cut among them. The small sleeve and 
the long shawl or notched collar that reaches to the waistline, and a certain amount 
of scroll-work in the lines of seams, are the most distinctive charactertistics of the 
new coats of the early Fall. 
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THE AUTUMNAL TAILOR-MADE 
Coats of Many Colors and Skirts Shapely and Shapeless 


By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


T IS a matter open to conjecture and speculation as to what latent influ- 
ence has been brought to bear on #rotteurs and tailor-mades during the 
last few months. That they have departed in many instances from the 
masculine simplicity that has heretofore characterized them is patent to 
the least observant. Whether the powers that be among the tailors have 





grown light-headed or whether the feminine instinct long held in abey- 
ance has at last asserted itself, it is impossible to say. But the fact re- 
mains that the much-vaunted simplicity of the tailor-made suit has been 
Seams, 


successfully rivaled by an entirely new version of the coat suit. 
once sober and sedate, now describe the most fantastic 
curves or break off into acute angles such as surely were 
never seen on the old-time classical tailor-made suit. 
Pocket-holes open into nothing but an endless opportu- 
nity for braidwork and cording, while buttonholes that 
adorn and decorate, but do not button, mock at the prac- 
tical issues that once characterized the tailored suit. If _ 
this sweeping innovation is carried to its logical con. 
clusion we may expect to see raincoats with elbow 
sleeves, walking skirts with lace-trimmed flounces, and 
traveling suits with panniers and draperies. 
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Seriously, though—and the Autumnal tailor-made ts 
undoubtedly a serious subject with most women—the 
change that has recently come over coats and skirts is 
very interesting. The general lines are very much 
what they were last year. The coats are semi-fitting 
with a decided tendency toward narrow shoulders and 
straight, flat backs. The skirts are no fuller than need 
be, and cling to the figure with a faithfulness that is a 
bit startling at times. The principal change has come 
in the cut of the coatand skirt; it is more fanciful, ornate 
and decorative than it used to be in former years. A 
good deal of the original simplicity of the old-time tail- 
ored suits has been sacrificed in many of the new models, 
but one does not feel inclined to quarrel with these 
pretty feminine affairs. Of course the severely plain 
coat-and-skirt suit will always exist—for certain times 
and seasons nothing can replace it any more than you 
can replace the usefulness of the shirt-waist by the fasc1- 
nations of the lingerie blouse. But few women will feel 
satisfied to start the year without at least one of the 
new suits or trotting frocks to their credit. 

New colors have made their appearance simultaneous. 
ly with the new coat cuts, so that, altogether, the tailor- 
ed suits of the Fall have a freshness and unfamiliarity 
that are quite novel anddelightful. Melangé tweeds and 
homespuns show bright flecks of carrot or currant color 
against more sober backgrounds; lime-green is a great 
favorite in certain weaves of worsted and diagonals: 
while the old-time snowflake effects appear on the sur- 
face of bright marine-blue or soft wood brown zibelines 
and camel’s-hair cloth. Mustard color and beige are 
not particularly new, but they are most decidedly smart. 
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In the latter shade I saw a beautiful three-piece suit 
of a soft silk and wool mohair that closely approximates 
a crépe weave. The coat was quite long—fully forty. 
five inches I should say, and in comparison with most of 
the season’s models it might fairly be called simple in 
cut. The seams at least were perfectly orthodox and 
straightforward—and there was only a normal number 
of them—one at the center of the back and two to the 
shoulders in front. The closing of the coat was of the 
kind that you will soon grow to look for and like. On 
the right side it ran in a slight outward curve from the 
shoulder to the waistline. It produced the effect of a 
very deep neck opening. In reality the opening was 
very little deeper than it is ordinarily, as the coat is double-breasted from below the 
chest to below the waist. If it were single-breasted, you see, and the two fronts met 
only at the waistline, you would get something of the Tuxedo line that is very pretty 
but rather exposing for this time of the year. But the double-breasted cut lends a 
coat all the appearance of a very deep opening, and at the same time gives one ample 
protection against cold weather. 

Instead of a collar, the coat was finished at the neck with two flat bands or facings 
that-met in a V at the center of the coat in back. They were made of cloth printed in 
cashmere designs and colors—soft reds and blues blended with a dull buff much the 
color of the coat. The same trimming was used on the sleeves at the wrist replacing 
the customary cuff or stitching. The coat was fastened with one large button—an 
outer circle of the beige cloth surrounding a bit of the cashmere trimming. 

The skirt of the suit belonged quite as emphatically as the coat to the new order of 
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tailor-mades. The lower part had a wide flat panel at the center of the front, and 
plaits laid in groups of three and set well apart through the rest of the skirt. It was 
joined, just about at the hipline, to a princess-fitting body—half jumper, half jersey. 
The armholes were rather small, the round neck opening deeper than usual, and both 
were braided somewhat elaborately in soutache the color of the cloth. The bodice o1 
guimpe was of beige marquisette made quite simply with the material of the chemi- 
sette and sleeves laid in half-inch tucks. It closed in the back, of course, like the skirt. 
and was made with a small collaret or yoke following the outline of over-waist and 
braided in the cashmere colors—red, blue and buff. 

Another suit that has aroused my envy and admira.- 
tion I saw only a day or two ago at onc of the last pola 
games of the year. It was made ina very fine light- 
weight broadcloth in the soft shade of bluish violet that 
goes under the name of pervenche. Skirt, coat and 
waist were all made of the same material, and only the 
soul-satisfying knowledge that her suit was quite a mar- 
vel of good style and smart lines could have carried the 
woman who wore it through that warm September after- 
noon. In fact, there was a time when the sun reached 
her part of the grand stand and she was forced to lay 
aside her coat or I probably should not have had such a 
good view of her bodice. It was cut quite peculiarly 
with a wide empiéecemcnt reaching almost to the slecve 
seams at the shoulder and sloping in toward the waist- 
line on the line made popular by the Gibson tuck. In 
fact, a plait of the Gibson order did extend beyond this 
front panel well over the sleeves. It stopped some five 
or six inches before it reached the waist under a deep 
fitted girdle cut in one with the front and back sections 
of the bodice. The square outline of the chemisette 
was pretty, but not unusual. The sleeves I rather liked. 
They stopped below the elbow and were lengthened by 
cuffs of dyed net matching the yoke. The lower part 
was slightly full and was held in to the arm by a cuff cut 
in one with the sleeve itself in a certain peculiar and 
quite undefinable manner. 
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The skirt had the high waistline, its upper edge fol. 
lowing the outline of the girdle of the waist. It hada 
new arrangement of panels at the front and back and 
an effective combination of yoke-and-plaits at the sides | 

The coat had cutaway fronts with very large revers 
faced with ottoman silk, and seams that swerved sud- 
denly toward the back just below the hips. The back 
had a seam at the center that was stopped, long before 
it reached the bottom of the coat, by a broad seam 
less section closely resembling a panel. 

The coat that is cut off just below the hips and length 
ened by a sort of skirt, and the one in which the side 
sections are hollowed out under the arms to meet again 
in overlapping points below the hips, will come to your 
attention before many weeks have passed, if they have 
not already done so. 

The new coat collarsare odd and attractive and cut on 
decidedly novel lines. Unlike the Directoire revers o! 
last year they belong to no special period and must be 
accredited solely to the ingenuity of the modern tailor 
One coat that I saw not long ago and liked immensely 
was part of a tweed suit of a soft tilleul green. It fast- 
ened at the waistline with a single button, and the 
revers were an exaggerated version of the masculine 
coat collar, but enlarged and trimmed with braid, so that 
they gave the effect of two sets of revers, one overlap- 
ping the other. 
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The skirt worn with the coat was cut after a model 

made by a certain Frenchman who is an autocrat 

among tailors. It had the new slightly raised waistline that is quite a little unlike | 

the Empire line of last year. It is decidedly lower and fits the figure almost like a 

corsage. It hardly presents the appearance of a high-waistline skirt at all, but 
it serves to perpetuate a very desirable species in a practical and possible form. 

The new all-in-one dresses either of the princess or semi-princess persuasion that ure 
made in cloth or serge‘are exciting almost as much interest as the tailored suit. A few 
days ago I was lunching half in, half out of doors on one of the balcony restaurants of 
New York, where the wisteria on the walls and the scarlet coats and sashes of the or- 
chestra make a brave show of colors. Ata table near me I saw one of these new tailor- 
made trotting-gowns in a queer shade of glacier blue cloth. The skirt closed on a 
slanting line at the left side of the front and was laid in plaits at the back. The broad 
shouldered waist was heavily braided, the empidcements “that widened | the shoulders 
ended in tabs that buttoned down over thercrushn girdle: 


3306 
The trimmings pieces braided 


3306 
Without the trimming pieces 
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3331 
Without the inserted portions 


3331 
A very nobby back 


MODELS WHICH DEMAND ADMIRATION 


- The New Designs for Autumn Are Fascinating in Their Novelty 


EVER have there been prettier and more attractive designs than those 
which are being shown this Autumn. Now that the vase-like skirts of 
the last few seasons are a memory rather than a reality, there has been a 
sudden budding—a new crop, as it were—and there is an endless variety 
in dresses, separate coats and skirts, and indeed in every garment which 
belongs to a woman’s wardrobe. Skirts with and without the popular 
panel fronts and backs, with and without the new yokes and flounces— 
flounces of every conceivable description—are being designed in such a 
variety that the most fastidious woman will have no difficulty in select- 
ing a full line of clothes for her wardrobe. | 

No. 3306 shows one of the newest conceptions of the popular princess 

This six-gored model closes at the left side of the front panel. The more elabo- 





dress. 
rate dress, made with the trimming-pieces braided or embroidered, would be made in 
the clearing length, while the plainer model without these trimming-pieces might be 
made in this length or in the shorter length, as desired. 

As shown on the opposite page, the dress is very pretty for street or afternoon wear. 
This was made of blue serge and trimmed with black braid, which is extensively used 


this season. The designs in the trimming-pieces were worked with a narrow silk sou- 
tache, while a wider braid of the same shade was used to conceal the joining of these 
pieces and the waist, and also on the front of the waist portion. Much ingenuity in the 
trimming of this dress may be shown by the woman, and here is where a part of the indi- 
viduality of the woman will be shown. To make the dress, as illustrated here, the 
medium-sized garment would require five and one-eighth yards of the serge, which 
comes 44 inches wide, and three-quarters yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide for the 
chemisette and collar. 

If the dress is made without the chemisette and with the shorter sleeves, it might be 
worn with a separate guimpe, as shown above. For this dress, in the medium size, six 
and one-half yards of Bedford cord in the 36-inch width would be required. The lower 
edge of the skirt with the plaits drawn out measure about three and three-eighth 
vards. 

Design 3306 may be had in seven sizes from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


HE semi-princess dresses have been in close competition with the 
princess models since their first introduction, but so far neither 
has gained the upper hand. Both styles are perfectly suitable for 
dressy gowns or for the dress designed for general service, the use of 
the model depending more upon the rest of the dress and the mater- 
ials used for its construction. Bedford cord in the silk or wool weave 
and the silk serges are used for making the dressier models, while mo- 
hair and cheviot are preferred for dresses which are to receive hard wear. 
This dress (3331), which has a slightly high waistline at the back, is 
essentially a dressy model, though in its plainest development it might 
be worn for more general service. As shown on the opposite page, the 
dress was intended for wear at home or on the street in the afternoon, and it took five 
and one-half yards of the material, which came in the thirty-six-inch width, to make the 
dress for a medium-sized woman, with three-quarters yard of the same width for 
the band on the skirt, and one and five-eighths yard of tucked net 18 inches wide for 
the yoke-facing, collar, and for facing the lower part of the sleeves. For the inserted 
portions, which may of course be omitted, one yard of the net 18 inches wide was re- 
quired. These inserted portions may be made of some other sheer material, as chiffon, 
but in whatever they are made this material must either match the dress fabric in shade 
or go harmoniously with it. A touch of velvet to match the braiding design would 
make a pretty finish at the neck as shown here and on the sleeves as well. The but- 
tons were covered with the dress material, and make a very attractive trimming for the 
bib effect, the sleeves and the band on the skirt. 

For the more general dress the inserted portions would probably be omitted, and the 
model would be made in the shorter length instead of the clearing length. The design 
which closes at the back, admits of a number of possibilities of construction, the French 
lining of the waist being made with the high or square neck, and the sleeves in the full or 
three-quarter length. The attached five-piece skirt, which is made with two back- 
ward-turning plaits at each side of the back and with or without the trimming band, 
measures about three and one-quarter yards with the plaits drawn out. 

Design 3331 may be had in six sizes from thirty-two to.forty-two inches bust meas 
ure, price fifteen cents. 
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UNUSUALLY CHARMING FOR STREET WEAR 
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3328 
In the simple development 


HERE is such a variety of designs among 
the princess dresses—designs for recep- 
tions, the theater, informal wear and 
for general service—that there does not 
seem to be any need for a dress on this 

order which is not filled. The models for the 
dressy occasions may be simple or elaborate in 
design as seems best suited to the woman 
who is to wear the dress. These plainer gowns 
depend a great deal on an elaborate trimming 
for their richness, while those which are elaborate 
in themselves depend more upon the soft folds of 
the material and need but a little trimming and 
that of the simplest kind. The dresses which 
are to do general service are both simple in 
design and in the trimming. 

Above (3328) is shown a very smart model 
which may be made for almost any wear, if 
made of suitable material and trimmed appro- 
priately. The dressier model would be made 
in the clearing length and with the extra shoul- 
der pieces which give the broad effect to the 
shoulders. As shown on the opposite page the 
design was developed in a pretty shade of 
zibeline, and the shoulder pieces were prettily 
embroidered with a twisted silk of a trifle darker 
shade than the dress. The silk frogs which were 
used to decorate the front panel and finish the 
full-length one-seam sleeves, match the em- 
broidery. The tucker, which may be omitted, 
was made of chiffon which matched the dress 
material exactly. Great care must be taken 
in matching or blending the shades used in this 
dress to give the rich harmonious color scheme 
which is one of the key-notes of good dressing. 
For this dress for a woman of medium size 
twelve and three-eighth yards of zibeline twenty- 
four inches wide were used with one and one- 
quarter yard of lace or tucking eighteen inches 
wide for the yoke-facing, collar and for facing 
the lower part of the under-sleeves. 

The construction of this dress is simple and 
yet allows of many possibilities. The model 
closes at the left side and may be made in the 
clearing or shorter length. The three-quarter 
sleeve goes nicely with the round neck, while the 
full-length sleeve is more appropriate to go with 
the high neck. The panel front and back of the 
design are unique features of the dress, owing 
to their odd shape,and the two gores at each 
side are lengthened by a straight plaited flounce, 
which measures four and one-quarter yards. 

Design 3328 may be had in six sizes, from thir- 
ty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


Dressy or for General 


Wear 


RS. SIMCOX, the well-known New York dressmaker, 
whose career as a business woman has been little short 
of phenomenal, has an interesting word to say on the 
actual commercial value and importance of dress. 
After giving some excellent advice on a subject that 
no one is better qualified to speak on than herself, 
Mrs. Simcox cites specific instances where the relation 
between dress and success could actually be com- 
puted. She writes: 

Tl have among my clientéle a lecturer—a woman 
who is fortunate enough to possess a charming per- 
sonality and a fund of good common sense. She had grasped the 
idea that attractive clothes would help her in her work, and came to 
me for her gowns> The first trip on which she wore my dresses was 
an enormous success. I expected, quite naturally, that she would 
return to me the following season. She didn’t, and when I met her 
she told me why. It seemed that her professional vanity had been 
somewhat piqued when: she found that women came to hear her be- 
cause she was attractive to look at as well as interesting to listen 

to.” . 

‘“*T don’t want them to come for my clothes,’ she told me. I said 
nothing, but waited for the final outcome. The second year she 
went back to her mediocre clothes, and her audiences and box-office 
receipts dwindled simultaneously. 

‘‘At the beginning of her third season she came back to me a rue- 
ful and a chastened woman. She has been an excellent customer 
ever since. Like all women of her class, lecturers, singers and 
actors, whose success depends largely on the sympathetic attitude 
of their audience, she finds that she can not afford to be badly dressed. 
A good gown gives her self-assurance. She knows that she is look- 
ing her best, and her audience is unconsciously flattered into a good 
humor by her desire to please them. 

‘“**When I am badly dressed,’ she told me—and one of the famous 
singers has told me the same thing—‘I am uncomfortable, de- 
pressed and uncertain of myself. I feel that the audience is re- 
pelled. It holds itself aloof and eyes me with the cold, dispassionate 
criticism that is fatal to a natural, spontaneous manner.’”’ 

Now this lecturer with her pretty gowns and winning personality, 
has gone farther and done more than many more brilliant women 
who have realized less acutely the value of dress. 
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With the shoulder pieces With the plainer drapery 





3311 
Made of cachemire de soie 


@MONG the designs brought over from 
Paris recently were a number of draped 
models, and it seems as if this style is one 
which is especially well adapted to wom- 
en on this side of the water. The Amer- 
ican woman is perhaps inclined to dress in 
clothes which are somewhat severe in their de- 
sign, and really she ought to get away—far 
away—from this tendency. Severe clothes are 
all right in their place, but there is something 
about the soft folds of a pretty drapery that 
gives the wearer a grace and dignity which are 
the pride of every woman who cares for her ap- 
pearance, and where is the woman who doesnot? 

This model (3311) is essentially for dressy 
wear. In the round length the dress meas- 
ures about four and three-quarter yards with 
the plaits drawn out, and, without the turned- 
up portions on the drapery, might be worn for 
informal affairs of a moderately dressy character, 
but the other development of the design is 
intended for only very dressy functions. This 
would be an excellent design for an evening 
dress if made of crépe de Chine or crépon silk, 
and for this would be made with the medium 
sweep and with the short sleeves. As black 1s 
to be worn a great deal this Autumn and Winter, 
those to whom black is becoming might make 
the dress of black Liberty satin and trim it with 
embroidered bands. If the dress is made with 
the high instead of the low neck, the yoke might 
be made of net trimmed with jet beads. 

Made of crépe de Chine twenty-seven inches 
wide and for a medium-sized woman, twelve 
and one-half yards of material would be requir- 
ed with one and three-eighths yard of lace eigh- 
teen inches wide for the putfs, yoke-facing, 
collar and for facing the sleeve lining and three- 
eighths yard of chiffon forty-five inches 
wide for the frill and puffs. The dress for re- 
ceptions might be made of cachemire de soie in 
any pretty shade, and as this comes forty-four 
inches wide, only seven and three-quarter yards 
of material would be required. This dress 
would be made with the medium sweep and with 
the sleeves in the full or three-quarter length. 

The nine-gored princess lining is made with 
a straight plaited flounce across the front and 
sides. The draped girdle, which is one of the 
notable features of the design, is made in one 
with the tunic front, and the back of the skirt is 
arranged with a triple box plait. 

Designy3311 may be had in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, 
price fifteen-cents. 
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OCTOBER IS THE MONTH OF MONTHS FOR HAPPY BRIDES 


The Most Important 


Feature Is 
| the Wedding Gown 


Advance Suggestions 
for Materials | 
for Her Trousseau 










HE Fall bride has 
a trying time of it 
ordering cold-weather 
clothes in the dog days 
of August and Septem- 
ber. The advance in- 
formation on the sub- 
ject of the new mate- 
rials given last month 
by Helen Berkeley- 
Loyd will be an enor- 
mous help to her in planning her trous- 
seau. Mrs. Berkeley-Loyd writes: 

‘‘The shops are beginning to show 
the new materials and drop hints of 
new colors—or of old ones masquer- 
ading under new names—that hold 
forth a promise of added loveliness 
for the gowns of the next season. 
One can form a pretty just estimate 
of what will be worn by smartly dress: 
ed women by a visit to the shops that 
cater to them. 

‘Yesterday I went on a tour of in- 
spection and must confess myself 
enchanted with what I saw. The 
new materials are really remarkable 
in many ways—unusual in texture 
and wonderful in colorings. There 
promises to be a decided change in 
the fabrics used by the best-dressed 
women during the next year, if one is 
to accept the expert testimony of the 
manufacturers. 

‘‘Last year, as you remember, the 
~. ' cry of theultra-smart was all for satin 
_. and satin-finished cashmeres and 
broadcloths, satin-striped prunellas 
and satin-surfaced_ silks. Every- 
thing shone and glistened with a 
brilliancy that gave a jewel-like lus- 
ter to beautiful gowns and produced 
an effect of almost barbaric splendor. 
This year the glisten and glow has 
been passed on to the general public. 
More satins and satin-surfaced ma- 
terials will be worn this year than last, 
but their very popularity signs their 
death-warrant. Once widely accept- 
ed they will lose their exclusiveness, 
and the ultra-chic woman will drop 
them for something else. It is only 
another instance of the need of adopt- 
ing a thing when it is new, if one 
wants to lay claim to the distinction 
of being really well dressed. 

Ls “Instead of satins, this year will 
witness the dawning star of all dull- 
finished, crépe-surfaced materials. 
One finds the first premonition of the 
change in the heavy shantung silks 
that will be worn in dresses, suits and 
wraps until well into November. The 
new raw silks are woven with a rough 
finish that makes them look at a first 

—— glance like some new genre of crépe 
Y) \ de Chine. They are beautiful and 


CTOBER is the month 
of months for happy 
brides, and now is the 
time to plan that dress 
which means more to 
the married woman 
than any other dress she 
has ever had or indeed 
more than any she ever 
will have. There is 
something almost sa- 

cred about the bridal dress—for the 

time when it is worn is the turning- 
point in the woman’s life, a new start 
is made and the future for her to 
make or mar stands before her. 

While some are married in traveling 

suits and start right from the home 

for their honeymoon, there is a feel- 
ing among many that ‘“‘a real wed- 
ding” should be held in the church. 

For such a wedding the bride is usual- 

ly dressed in white or cream, and 

though her dress is rich it should be 
rather simple in its design. 

Such a dress is shown in No. 3288, 
a model designed especially for the 
bride, although it is also very appro- 
priate for evening wear and, in its 
simplest development, for informal | 
affairs. The dress closes in back are 
and for the bride would be made with | ho’ | oS 
the sweep or with the train in one of Hie | Hi ty, ZB | (} : 
the three lengths, the ninety, the iN pS if! “Liggett iif) tj 
seventy-two or the sixty-three inch | 
length below the waistline. Cache- 
mire de soie and silk voile a swell as 
the silks with the softened lusters are 
used for the brides’ gowns with all- 
over lace for the yoke-facing and col- 
lar. Cachemire de soie comes about 
forty-four inches wide, and for this 
dress if the woman is of medium size 
eight and five-eighth yards will be 
needed if the ninety-inch train is used, 
with one yard of the all-over lace 
eighteen inches wide for the yoke- 
facing and collar. 

The evening gown with the round 
or square neck and shorter mous- 
quetaire or plain sleeves would be 
made of Liberty satin, crépe de Chine, 
crépon silk or some other soft ma- 
terial. While this design requires 
very little trimming other than the 
soft folds of the material, a little rich 
embroidery in jet would be appropri- 
ate for the dress developed in black 
Liberty satin, while the gold embroid- 
ery might be used on the crépon 
silk. This waist is made with a 
French lining, and the bib and crush- 
ed girdle are made in one with the 
front and side gores of the four-piece 
skirt. 

Design 3288 may be had in six 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 
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Y SOME OF THE 
NEWEST MODELS 


Zibeline, Serge and the 


Cheviots are popular 
for Coats 








HERE is to be a variety in the length ot 
coats seen this autumn and winter as 
well as in the different styles. While 
most of the newest models would tend 
to make one believe that the long coats 

will b> popular there will be seen a number of 
the three-quarter length models as well so that 
every one can follow her own fancy in the 
matter. No. 3307 show one of the newest 
models for this autuinn, the skirt portion 
giving the popular Moyen-age effect. This 
design is a semi-fitting coat and is made in 
either the forty-eight or the thirty-six inch 
length at the back. The larger illustration 
of the coat shows the model developed in 
one of the new homespuns and simply trimmed 
with large jet buttons. Besides this home. 
spun, the zibelines and camel's-hair serges are 
appropriate for a coat made after this design. 
These materials all come about fifty-four 
inches wide, and for a medium-sized woman 
only three and one-quarter yards of the ma- 
terial of this width would be required for the 
fortv-eight-inch coat or two and seven-eighth 
yards for the thirty-six-inch length. If the 
notched collar is faced it will require three 
eighths yard of silk twenty inches wide to in- 
lay the cuffs and collar. To face the shawl 
collar which is shown in the smaller illustra- 
tion seven-eighths yard of silk twenty inches 
wide is needed. 

Design 2307 may be had in six sizes from 
thirty-two to forty-two inche; bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


Wi a» 





OT only the semi-fitting coats, but the 
seven-eighths fitting models are to be 
popular this season and this will with- 
out doubt please the woman who has a 
tendency to be somewhat stout. These 

coats as well as the semi-fitting models will be 
made in a variety of lengths. 

Here (3327) is a seven-eighths fitting coat, 
which may be made in either the fifty or the 
thirty-six-inch length at the back as desired 
As shown here the coat was made in the fifty- 
inch length and was designed for separate 
wear. Broadcloth and homespuns are appro 
priate for these separate coats, and as they 
come in the fifty-four-inch width only, three 
and five-eighth yards of material are necessary 
for the medium-sized woman. The sleeves 
which are plain at the top were used in this 
model and are preferred by a great many, 
while others favor the sleeves which are gath- 
ered at the top. Moiré silk was used to face 
the notched collar and fronts, and is equally 
desirable for the shawl collar. The shorter 
coat is more suitable for the coat of a two- 
piece suit, and for this three yards of the broad- 
cloth fifty-four inches wide or three and 
three-eighth yards of material forty-four 
inches wide would be required for the medium- 
sized woman. Buttons covered with the coat 
material are used for the fastening and on the 
back, where they weight the coat nicely. 

Design 3327 may be had in eight sizes from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, 


a0! : price fifteen cents. 
A smart semi-fitting coat , 


HE Autumn fashions have brought 
with them so many new coats that 
depart radically from the familiar 
tailor-made lines of previous years 
that they rather blind one to the 
change that has come about in the 
coats that remain severely simple in 
cut. While many of the new coats 
show seams that run into attractive 
but rather fantastic lines, collars and 

collar facings that have little to suggest the 

masculine simplicity of former years and other 
innovations of an equally striking character, the 

**classical tailor-made,"’ as the French call it, 

has gone quietly along, adapting itself to the new 

styles without sacrificing an iota of its own indi- 
viduality. The new tailor-made coats, as Mrs. 

Chalmers has said, are built on slender lines that 

do not accentuate the waist and rather ignore the 

hips. They are made of soft, heavy materials, 
and all unnecessary interlining is dispensed with, 

so that they cling closely to the figure. 3307 3327 
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3327 
A seven-eighths fitting 


WHILE ago it seemed highly 
probable that the button as a 
trimming would meet with an un- 
timely death solely because of its own 
over-porularity. .There has, in fact, 
been somc abatement in its usage, so 
that one no longer sees dresses and 
suits that seem to have no other 
raison d'etre than to serve as a foun- 
dation for hundreds and hundreds of 
buttons of all shapes and sizes. 

This year the use of the button has become a 
fine art. Mrs. Eleanor Chalmers, who has only 
recently returned from Paris, gives an interesting 
account of the buttons used by the great French 
dressmakers and tailors. Jet, she writes, is quite 
as much in demand this year as it was last. For 
coats the buttons are almost always large, and 
comparatively few of them are used. One or 
three are the popular numbers for the coats with 
the deep neck opening-ancd-fromts thet are deville 
breastedconhy at the waiktlines 
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Made of the wide diagonal serge 
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3312 
The deep closing is popular 


NOTHER semi-fitting coat which may be made in the forty-five or thirty-six 
€ inch length is shown in No. 3323, and this also has a new under-arm shaping. 
As illustrated above, the coat was designed for separate wear and was made of the 
diagonal serge which is to be so popular this season. This cloth comes fifty-four 
inches wide,and for the medium-sized-woman would take three and three-quarter 
yards for the coat in the forty-five-inch length or three and one-quarter yards for the 
thirty-six-inch length coat. Cheviot is also appropriate for the separate cout, and of 
this, which comes forty-four inches wide, four and five-eighth yards is needed for the 
forty-five-inch coat or four and one-eighth yards for the thirty-six-inch coat, 

This model is also suitable for the coat of a two or three piece suit, and if designed for 
this might be made of the wide-wale diagonals or in one of the new worsted suitings, 
which come in the forty-four-inch width. The collar of this model may be treated in 
the same way as the collar of the separate coat in either of the two styles which are 
shown here. Both collars, though made on the notched style, give the shawl] collar ef- 
fect, with the deep closing, as well as without the facing. In one the upper half of the 
collar is faced with moiré silk and the lower half with the cloth. In the other the up- 
per facing is cut differently and is outlined with the same kind of silk braid which is 
used to outline and trim the pockets. These pockets are a unique feature of the coat, 
but may be omitted if preferred. The two popular styles of sleeves are provided, and 
either one may be finished with or without the pretty cuff. As for the buttons to be 
used for the coat, much may be said both on the number used and the style. If the 
collar is finished with a facing, the buttons might be covered with the same material. 

Design 3323 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





NOVELTIES 
DISTINCTIVE 
IN THEIR 


Large Collars and 
among the 
Features for 





OME of the newest coats which 
are being shown have a unique 
under-arm shaping, the gores 
being cut in a number of novel 
ways. This new idea in the 
style of the coats gives the de- 
signer a freedom in the work, 
and as a result we have anv 
number of individual and dis- 
tinctive models, which wili be 
seen in addition to the plainer 
designs which have been with us longer. 

One of these new coats on the semi- 


fitting order is shown here (3312), which 


has the attractive under-arm shaping anc 
which may be made in either of the two 
lengths which have been sanctioned bv 
the authorities, namely: the forty-five and 
the thirty-six inch length. The side gores 
of this model are cut in such a way that 
the front one overlaps the back gore, and 
this point may be finished off with a large 
button to match those on the front of the 
coat or may be left plain. All of the 
seams in the coat are made to simulate 
tucks, and with a skirt made with tuck 
secums also the coat would be very desir- 
able for a two-piece suit. With a coat of 
this style one of the newest material; 
should be used, and among others the 
melanges and homespuns are _ suggested 
for the mannish effects, or the zibelines 
and bedford cords for the better sutt. 


Most of the mannish effects come fifty-. 


four inches wide; and for this coat desigr- 
ed for a medium-sized woman three and 
three-eighth yards of material would te 
required for the coat in the forty-five-inch 
length. The bedford cord comes in the 
forty-four-inch or narrower width accord- 
ing to the price paid forit. Of the forty- 
four-inch maternal four and three-eighth 
vards would be required for the coat in 
the forty-five-inch length, or only three 
and three-quarter yards for the _ thirtv- 
six-inch coat. 

The collar and cuffs, if they are used, 
might be faced with a contrasting goods 
as moiré, and for this facing one and ore- 
eighth yard of material twenty - seven 
inches wide is required. The buttons 
for the coat would be more effective 1 
covered with the same material as the 
facings than if covered with the cca? 
material, though both are used. Tw: 
styles of sleeves are provided for in this 
design: the one which is plain at the top 
and the one which is gathered into the 
armhole. Of course, the gathered sleeve :: 
the one which the woman has usualy 
made, but the other one is not much more 
difficult to make and is preferred by : 
great many. 

Design 3312 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to foriv-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





IN COATS 
AND UNIQUE 
SHAPING 


Deep Closings Are 
Noticeable 
This Autumn 


Not only has the new 
shaping been made in 
the side gores, but it has al- 
so made its appearance in 
the front and back gores of 
the coats this season. The 
collars of the models this 
Autumn are different from 
those to which we have 
become accustomed this 
past Summer, being cut 
larger and with a deeper closing. 

One of these models is shown in No. 
3282, a semi-fitting coat which may be 
made in the forty-eight or thirty-six 
inch length at the back. Though this 
coat is different from the plain semi-fit- 
ting models and perhaps a little more 
complicated in its construction, it is not 
one of which the woman should have any 
hesitation in making. Indeed, this model 
has the possibilities of a very plain 
development. The back may be made 
without the extension piece, and though 
not so unique the style is one which will 
last after the other has become a thing 
of the past. The front gores have the 
possibility of a fancy shaping, as shown 
at the right, or may be cut with the 
straight edges as shown below. Either 
of the two styles of sleeves may be used 
and with or without the cuffs. The large 
collar has two arrangements for facings, 
which give entirely different effects. In 
one the upper half of the collar is faced 
and in the other the lower part is faced 
with the satin or moiré silk. 

The forty-eight-inch coat is an excel- 
lent one for separate wear, and for this 
use might be made of covert cloth or of 
one of the mannish mixtures. Many of 
the cloths for these separate coats as well 
as for the suits come in the forty-four. 
inch width or even wider. For the me. 
dium-sized woman it would take four and 
seven-eighth yards of the forty-four-inch 
material to make the longer coat, or three 
and seven-eighth yards for the thirty-six. 
inch model. 

The thirty-six-inch coat is more suit 
able for the two-piece suit, and for the 
dressy suits bedford cords and zibeline 
will be used, while for the models designed 
for more general service the homespuns 
and cheviots will be found to be both 
practical and good-looking. Bedford cord 
may be had in a variety of widths, 
but if of the twenty-seven-inch width six 
and one-quarter yards of material will be 
needed for the thirty-six-inch coat or 
seven and three-quarter yards for the 
forty-eight-inch model. 

Design 3282 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3282 
With the novel shaped front gores 


RATHER simple coat for the home dressmaker to undertake is shown here in 

No. 3262, a semi-fitting model which may be made in the forty or the fifty inch 

length. The new feature in this model is the shaping of the closing edges. The 

front is cut with a pointed outline and it is at this point that the fastening is 

made, with only one button or pephaps two. This coat is made without a collar, 

but with a simple shaped facing instead. The collar-facing is made of contrasting 

material and may be left plain or may be trimmed with soutache or fancy braid in some 

pretty but simple design. This braiding is very effective and it takes only a short 
time to work even a large design. 

This is a coat which would look well if made of moiré silk, and this moiré is to be used 
for dressy separate coats this year. Moiré may be had in the twenty-seven-inch width, 
and in this width the fifty-inch coat for the medium-sized woman would require five 
and seven-eighth yards, while the forty-inch coat would require four and three-quar- 
ter yards. Broadcloth will also be used for the dressy coats, andas this comes fifty-fuur 
inches wide only three yards will be required for the fifty-inch coat, or two and three- 
eighth yards for the fortv-inch model. 

The coat as shown above was developed in bedford cord with the collar faced with 
silk of the same tone. This silk was also used on the lower part of the sleeves and was 
trimmed with braid which gives a touch of individuality to the model as well as a richer 
effect. The one button is very effective, and though one covered with the coat material 
might be used, a jet button would be more striking. 

Design 3262 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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FE novelties this season are not confined 
to the coats and skirts, but are found in the 
lressy blouse-waists and the tailored shirt- 
waists as well. This year is preeminently 
one of novelties which has allowed the de- 
signers a large field in their work and will 
result in a number of individual designs 
being shown. 

The most noticeable feature about this 
waist (3271) is the shape of the yoke outline 
and of the trimming-pieces, which are stitch- 
ed on the front and back and on the sleeves. These 
trimming-pieces may be left plain or may be trimmed 
with the soutache braid. Indeed if desired the pieces 
may be omitted and the braiding done on the waist it- 
self. If the waist is attached to a skirt in semi-princess 
style the dress might be made of silk serge which comes 
in a variety of widths. Made of mate ial thirty-six 
inches wide the waist for a medium-sized woman 
would require two and one-half yards, with five-eighths 
yard of lace or tucking eighteen inches wide for the 
yoke-facing and collar. If designed for wear with a 
tailor suit the waist might be made of silk to match or 
blend well with the suit. 

This model closes in the front and is made with a 
French lining with a high or collarless neck. The full- 
length and three-quarter two-seam sleeves are arranged 
for in this waist and are made with or without the trim- 
ming-pieces as desired. 

Design 3271 may be had in seven sizes, f-om thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


3271 


als THE last month or two there has been a de- 
&Y% cided tendency to revert to quiet, almost Quaker- 

“%@ like colors in contradistinction to the vivid shades 
that characterized the styles of last Summer. 
Edouard La Fontaine, writing recently from 
Paris, says: 

“IT have seen a few attempts to combine Empire 
green with orange yellow, light yellow over pink, royal 
blue over khaki or mauve. These combinations are not 
always ugly, but women of the world—the great ladies 
of Paris and Vienna—shrink instinctively from such 
glowing colors.” 
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Made in materials to match the skirt 
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3330 


ORE shape; among the yoke outlines seem to be 
2k quite the thing this Autumn, and indeed it is in 
ts these little things that the waist gains its indi- 
viduality. This waist or bodice (°330) is made 

_ witha French lining and closes at the front. The 
neck is finished with the high collar or in the collarless 
styl>, as preferred. Either of the two styles of sleeves 
may be made in the full or three-quarter length. 

As shown above, the design was developed in satin to 
match the skirt with which it was worn. Satin comesa 
yard wide, and for the waist for the medium-sized wom- 
an two and three-eighth yards with five-eighths yard of 
tucking or lace 18 inches wide for the yolse would be re- 
quired. If the design were developed just as shown here, 
one and five-eighths yard of material 44 inches wide 
with three-quarters yard of lace 18 inches wide for 
the yoke-facing and collar and one and one-quarter 
yard of net 18 inches wide for the sleeves would be re- 
quired. 

For a plainer version of th's waist the bretelles and 
trimming-pieces might be omitted. This model was de- 
signed to be made as a separate waist or to be attached 
to a skirt in semi-princess style. 

Design 3330 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. " 




































3277 
With lace guimpe 


PREVAILING 
SOME DRESSY 


WILL BE WORN 


Designs Appropriate for 
Attached to Skirts in 


NOTHER waist which may be made for separate 
“ wear or to be attached to a suitable skirt in semi- 
princess style is shown in No. 3277. This design 
is for one of those popular surplice waists wltch 
every woman likes, and is made with a French 
lining. The waist closes at the front and is made with« 
high or collarless neck. Either of the two styles of one- 
seam sleeves may be made in the full or three-quarter 
length as preferred. . 

As shown above, the waist was attached to the skirt 
in semi-princess style and the dress was made of prunella 
cloth. A silk cord was sewed on the edges of the over- 
sleeve and the novel-shaped collar, and a smaller cord 
with fancy ends was laced across the openings of the 
sleeves and collar. Many of the cloths which a-e used 
for these semi-princess dresses come forty-four inches 
wide, and for the waist of a medium-sized woman one 
and three-quarters yard of material this width with two 
yards of lace or tucking 18 inches wide for the ycke- 
facing, collar and sleeves would be required. 

For the waist made of wash material the collar might 
be made with the plainer outline and embroidered 3s 
shown below. Thirty-six inches is the width of the 
larger number of wash materials, and for this waist two 
and one-quarter yards would be required. 

Design 3277 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bu t measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3316 


For evening wear 


SrrerS FOR 
WAISTS THAT 


THIS AUTUMN 


Separate Waists or May Be 
Semi-princess Effect 


this season is the model with the bib effect, and 
Saas 46 this style has gained a foothold which few designs 

e have enjoyed. No. 3316 shows a waist on this 
idea with the bib and crushed girdle in one. The 
French lining closes at the back and is made with the 
high, low or Dutch round neck. 

As shown here the waist was designed for evening 
wear and was made with the low neck and the short two- 
seam sleeves. The waist was attached to a skirt com- 
pleting a semi-princess dress and was made of a delicate 
shade of satin. Satin comes twenty-seven inches wide, 
and for this waist made for a media:n-sized woman 
three and three-quarter yards were required. To fin- 
ish the edges satin ribbon was used and the bib as well 
as the sleeves were simply embroidered. Crepe de 
Chine and crépon silk are also appropriate for the eve- 
ning dresses, and this model is one which would look well 
in either. 

The waist for afternoon wear would be made with the 
Dutch round neck or with the high collar. For this 
waist the yoke-facing would be made of lace or tucked 
net, three-eighths of a yard eighteen inches wide being 
required. The waist proper might be made of the 
same material as the skirt or in a softer fabric, as silk. 

Design 3316 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two incenes bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


(+s) NE of the most popular waists for dressy wear 
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3289 


sf UMBER 3289 shows a more tailored effect in a 
waist or bodice than the other designs shown 
here The distinctive feature of this design is the 
5 shape of the yoke outline and the outline of the 

lower edge of the sleeve, which corresponds so well 
with the yoke. This waist is made with a French lining 
and closes at the front. The front might be embroider- 
ed as shown in the small illustration or might be simply 
trimmed with folds of the waist material and a few but- 
tons to relieve the plainness. If the sleeves are desired 
in the full length the sleeve lining is faced with the same 
material as is used for the yoke-facing to give the yoke 
effect. 

It is one of the noticeable features among well-dress- 
ed women that the waists either match the skirt exactly 
or at least blend well with it. Satins and silks as well 
as the cloths of which the waist might be made if 
attached to a skirt in) semi-princess style, come 
forty-four inches wide, and for the waist designed for 
a medium-sized woman one and one-half yard of 
material in this width would be required, with one and 
one-eighth vard of lace or tucking cightcen inches 
wide for the yoke-facing, collar and for facing the 
sleeve linings. 

Design 38289 mav be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents, 





Showing unique shaped yoke outlines 
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HE design shown below C3 UtN) ts 
for a pretty 
would be very attractive if made 


dressy waist, and 


of some sott silk as shown here or 





in the same material as the skirt 
with which it is worn or to which it is at 
Most of the waists may be 
worn with almost any skirt; that is, a 
dressy Waist may be worn with a dressy 
skirt, or a plain model with a simple 
skirt, but in selecting the skirt with 
which this waist is to be worn the woman should be 
very careful. It 1s suggested that a model with a 
slightly high waistline and made with a yoke would be 
very appropriate for wear with this waist or indeed 
might be attached to it. 

To make the waist as shown here in the foulard which 
comes a yard wide, one and five-eighths yard were re- 
quired for the medium-sized woman, with one and three 
eighths yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the yoke- 
facing, collar and facing the two-seam sleeves. If the 
revers are made, one-half yard of silk twenty inches 
wide would be needed. 

The construction of this waist, though not like that of 
most designs, is not difficult. The model is made with a 
French lining which closes at the back and is finished 
with the high or collarless neck. The two-seam sleeve, 
which 1s made in the full or three-quarter length, is to be 
made with or without the over-sleeve. 

Design 3268 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


tached 





3268 


HE latest advices from the other side speak most 

: emphatically of the return of old-t'me = silks—- 

moirés, brocades, ta ffetas changeaunts, and even the 

48 = small broché effects of the Louis Fifteenth and 

Sixteenth periods. There is a decided tendency 

to combine two colors either in one material, as in the 

case of the shot silks, or by using one transparent fab- 
ric over another. Our Paris correspondent writes: 

“The transparent etfects originally conceived by one 

well-known house are now in full swing in all the great 

dressmaking establishments. Gray over nattier-blue, 


green or black over sevres-blue, are lovely. 


r 
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3299 


HILE the dressy 
little blouse- 
vaists are worn 
for afternoons 
and with the as 

dressy tailor suits, for 
every-day wear there is 
nothing so satisfactory 
as the plain tailored 
sturt-waist. Some women prefer to wear 
only white waists the year round, and 
indeed there is something fresh and al- 
most inspiring about a clean shirt-waist 
that helps one over the little difficulties 
of the day. On the other hand, those 
women who are boarding and have to 
send out their laundry find that white 
Vraists are an expensive proposition if 
worn every day; yet they are just as 
anxious to appear well dressed as the more 
fortunate ones who have their own homes, 
and there is no reason why they can not. 
A silk shirt-waist to match the skirt with 
which it is worn always looks well, and if 
brightened up by linen turnovers is es- 
pecially attractive. These turnovers 
are pretty when daintily embroidered or 
simply hemstitched. 

The waist shown in No. 3299 was made 
in Gibson style and with the plait closing. 
It might instead have been finished with 
the coat closing and it is nice to havea 
variety. The Dutch collar trimmed with 
lace or embroidery would be a pretty 
finish for the silk waist, while the model 
made of linen or other wash material 
might be finished with the neck-band for 
Wear with other separate collars. Two 
styles of slecves are provided, the regula- 
tion and the leg-o’-mutton  shirt-waist 
sleeves, and these may be made in the 
full or three-quarter length. 

This model is one which might he at- 
tached to a skirt to make a semi-princess 
dress, and for such a dress mohair or pru- 
nella cloth would be appropriate. These 
materials come as wide as forty-four 
inches, and in this width only two yards 
would be required for the waist for a me- 
dium-sized woman. 

Design 3299 may be had in six sizes 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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7? SUGGESTIONS 


3299 


FOR SOME WAISTS 


Simple and Practical 


~~ 


HERE is no trimming on a waist which gives it so much individuality asa touch 
of hand embroidery or braiding. Both of these modes of trimming are popular 
this year, and here (3305) is a design well adapted to the use of either. The 
Waist without the yoke offers a splendid opportunity for a very etfective design, 
while the model with the yoke, which is perhaps a little dressier, may have just 

the yoke trimmed with the braided design. The tucked sleeve is smaller than the one 
which is plain, and either may be made in the full or shorter length. If the waist 
material is very sheer, the waist should be made with the body lining. 

The semi-princess dresses are so popular that every woman is selecting separate 
waists and skirts and joining them effectively in semi-princess style, thus getting 
individual effects. These dresses are made in silk serge for dressy wear or in mohair 
for very serviceable garments. The yoke of the waist might be made of all-over 
lace to give a more dainty effect. For the medium-sized woman this model would 
require two and three-eighth yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 

Design 3305 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 




























3305 
The yoke gives a dressy effect to the waist 












HERE is so:.ic- 
thing so distirc'- 
ive and Smicr. 
about the Gib«n 
Waist that 1: 

popularity has :- 
creased ever since the 
first appearance of tn 
style. The Gibdsen 
tucks extending over the shoulders give 

a broad effect to. the wearer which 1 

one of the attractions of the Amenczn 

woman. 

Not only shirt-waists but blouse-wais's 
as well are made in this popular style, ar 
No. 3308 shows a very simple design 01 
this order which may be made with a 
body lining or not, as preferred. These 
body linings are desirable when the wat-t 
material is sheer, as net or China wk 
The waist which is to be worn on the street 
would be made with the high neck, while 
the one designed for home wear or litle 
informal occasions would be dainty wih 
the Dutch neck. Speaking of little in- 
formal occasions, this model would bt 
very pretty for such wear if attached 
a skirt in semi-princess Style—a skirt al» 
suitable for development in a soft miate- 
rial. For these simple little dresses mt 
only the soft silks but organdy and sheer 
white material are used. Some of thee 
soft materials come twenty-four inchs 
wide, and for a waist for a medium-size! 
woman three and one-half yards of mate- 
rial this width would be required. If tie 
material were thirty-six inches wide on 
two and three-eighth yards would |e 
needed. 

While this waist is so simple in its ¢:- 
sign a number of little touches might 
given which would add to the richn::; 
of the design, and yet not detract from: 
simplicity. Pretty edging, of course. m:° 
be used for the lingerie waist, while 1° 
the model developed in a soft silk > 
match the skirt with which it is wo 
something on the order of the edgirz 
shown in the illustration above would !+ 
not only effective but out of the ordinary. 

Design 3308 may be had in six s2e*. 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches t.-: 
measure, pri-e fifteen cents. 
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»NOTHER very 
pretty design 
for a waist 
which may be 
developed for 

dressy wear or more 
simply for every-day 
wear js shown here 
in No. 3266. This 
waist is made witha French lining, and 
is closed at the front. The two-seam 
sleeves may be made in the full or three- 
quarter length. 

Attached to a skirt in semi-princess 
style the model would be very appropriate 
for the waist of a dress for every day. 
For such general service the mohairs and 
serges are very practical, always looking 
well and being materials which do not get 
shabby with any ordinary wear. These 
materials come in a variety of widths, but 
for a waist for a medium-sized woman two 
and three-eighth yards of material thirty- 
six inches wide or two yards forty-four 
inches wide would be required. 

The yoke of this dress might be made 
of tucked material, and one-half yard of 
tucked goods eighteen inches wide would 


be required for the yoke-facing and col- ' 


lar. In addition to the unique-shaped 
yoke there is another especially attract- 
ive feature in the revers and cuffs. 
In the mohair or serge dress’ these 
might be faced in silk or some other 
contrasting material. If this were twenty- 
seven inches wide, only one-eighth yard 
would be needed for this extra touch— 
little, to be sure, but one which will 
add a great deal of individuality to 
the dress. 

This model is equally desirable for a 
waist for wear with separate skirts, and if 
for dressy occasions would be made in 
sitin, chiffon or net; and as all of these 
c me in such a variety of colors and shades, 
it is quite possible to match almost any 
color. The well-dressed woman realizes 
the importance of having her waists blend 
well with her skirts. and most women pre- 
fer to have them match exactly. 

Design 3266 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3266 3275 


THREE SMARI 
WAIST DESIGNS 


Showing New Ideas 


HERE is something about the ladies’ waist in mannish style that makes a direct 
appeal to the feminine world, especially if the woman is inclined to be at all 
athletic. These waists are suitable for the business woman, the teacher, and 

48 indeed for any woman when she is outing or in the mornings at her home. 

This particular model (3322) has an advantage over the regular man’s shirt 
as it has the regulation armhole, and not the deep one which causes the woman so 
much difficulty in the construction of her waist. The front of the shirt may be made 
finished with the box-plait or with the coat closing. A back yoke-facing is arranged 
for the waist, but may be omitted if desired, as may also the pocket. With waists 
of this description stiff linen collars are worn and_either a silk tie ora jabot, the latter 
of course giving a softer effect to the waist. 

Linen and poplin are the most desirable materials for the development of a shirt of 
this kind, and these come a yard or more wide. For a medium-sized woman one 
and seven-eighths yard of the yard-wide linen would be required. 

Design 3322 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





Pearl buttons effective on the white linen 
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| hres of the sim- 

z plest and most 

attractive blouse- 

¢ waists are those 

which are either 

made of tucked mate- 

rial or entirely tucked 

across the front, back 

and sleeves. These 

tucks vary in width from the pin tucks to 
those which are an inch wide. 

No. 3275 shows one of these tlouse- 
waists with the tucks half an inch wide, 
and the model may be made of thin batiste 
or linen, or of silk if designed for wear 
with separate skirts. Net and chiffon too 
would be pretty for this waist. and if 
made of either of these materials the li- 
ning would be used. The wash materials 
come about a yard wide. and for this waist 
for a medium-sized woman three and one- 
eighth yards of this width would be 
required. The silks come narrower, any- 
where from eighteen to twenty-seven 
inches wide. Four and five-eighths vards 
of the silk twenty-four inches wide would 
be required. With the silk waist the frill, 
which adds a great deal to the design, 
might be made of the same or of sheer 
linen trimmed with fine lace. and for this 
one-quarter yard of material twenty 
inches wide would be needed. The but- 
tons on the sleeves are a novel addition 
to the waist. In the lingerie waist the 
crochet buttons are pretty, and these may 
be used on either the full-length or shorter 
one-seam sleeves. 

Attached toa skirt suited to develop- 
ment in organdy, this waist would be 
pretty for little informal occasions, and 
these semi-princess dresses are popular 
for just such wear. There has been a 
growing tendency lately among women, 
to dress in organdies and other thin 
dresses, which may he washed. for evenings 
at home and just little atfairs among them- 
selves. The woman could use her own 
originality and individuality in making a 
dress of this kind if she would like some- 
thing different fromthe design shown here. 

Design 3275 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cen 





NEWEST IDEAS IN AUTUMN SKIRTS 


Practical and Novel Suggestions for Serviceable and Dressy Models 


» GOOD feature of this skirt design (3280) is that it may be made cither as a dressy 
model or as a skirt for more ordinary and ‘serviceable wear. The foundation is in 
seven gores which are lengthened by means of a plaited flounce; this is straight at the 
lower edge when in round length. A medium sweep has also been provided for; this 
in many instances is preferred to the round length. The tunic may be made with or 

without the turned-up portion, giving the fishwife effect which 1s considered so up-to-date 
and attractive by many of the prominent mecdistes. At the back the triple box-plaited 
sections give sufficient fulness, besides lengthening the appearance of the form somewhat. 

This skirt may be used for wear with separate Waists, or be attached to a waist made from like 
material, in the semi-princess style, which usually appeals to the ladies in a very favorable manner. 

With the plaits drawn out this skirt measures about four and three-quarter yards around 
the lower edge. 

Made in medium sweep with the tunic having the turned-up portion it might be developed 
from some soft, sapple material such as erépe de Chine, chiffon cloth, French voile or veiling: 
to these fabrics the fishwife cffect surely will lend an added charm. 

For more practical wear a material of firmer texture, naturally, would be chosen. French 
serge, panama cloth, and broidcloth are among the materials most popular for skirts of this 
sort, and may be had in all the new shades of the season. 

In the shops many cloths are shown with borders: these would prove very effective, and 
for a woman of 24 inches; waist measure, six and one-half yards would be required of bordered 
goods 46 inches wide. For making the skirt with the turned-up portion eleven and one-half 
yards of 24-inch material would be sufficient. Without the turned-up portion six and one- 
quarter yards of 36-inch material are required. 

Design 3280, in seven sizes, frov twenty to thirty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cexts. 





3277— 3290 
Showing deep tunic 


3268 
Made in medium sweep 





IGH-WAISTLINE skirts such as the one shown by No. 
3290 are so gracefully effective that their popularity is 
not diminishing by any means. 
: This skirt is made with seven short foundation gores 

lengthened by a plaited lower portion having a straight 
lower edge which always proves very satisfactory—and_ is 
casy for the dressmaker to handle. The tunic or overskirt 
provides for two unusually attractive outlines. . It may be 
made in clearing or shorter length as the wearer prefers; the 
length is generally decided by the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. . 

With the plaits drawn out the lower edge of the skirt meas- 
ures about four and one-half yards around: this is an average 
measurement for skirts of this type, and allows su‘ficient ful- 
ness for good style and comfort combined. 

This model may be developed as a separate skirt, or it could 
easily be attached to a waist in se:ni-princess style. Of course 
a waist having a slightly high waistline, corresponding with 
the skirt, should be chosen, although it would not be at all 
cifficult to use any waist. 

A skirt of this type is always appropriate for the use of 
bordered goods and flouncings of all kinds. Chiffon broad- 
cloth, cashmere having the soft sucde finish, French serge and propriately employed—broadclc th, however, is rarely used fo: 
panama cloth are also very desirable, and are of textures this purpose in any weight excepting the chiffon. Panam 
which are well adapted t» this particular design. 3277 - 3280 cloth and voile, also, are much favored; any of these materia! 

As shown by the illustration tie tunic could be ornamented With fishwife effect may be had in colors such as amethyst, violet, gun-metz!, 
with a band of contrasting material; this might be in self-tone graphite, mustard and all shades of green and blue which are 
with the skirt goods or of ditferent color. Fancy banding shown in the shops. When the medium sweep is used, «2! 
would also prove very effective if used for this purpose, and the garment is made from rather a light-weight fabnie, the 
may be had in a great variety of prettily and artistically lower part is in many instances faced for quite a few inches 
blended shices, Or one might braid a design about the tunic with a heavier material such as broadcloth; this is always 
outline with soutache; this would really take very little time in self-tone with the outer part and is used simply to gt 
considering the results, and i5 easily accomplished. How- sufficient weight to the skirt. 
ever, the skirt is very attractive when the over-portion is This is one of the types which need very little om: 
finished with a regular hem. Buttons could also be used on mentation. The necessary stitching, however, always gveé 
this skirt and might be made from either the skirt or trimming a very effective triniming to any type of garment and make: 
material. pretty finish. 

For the woman having a waist measure of 24 inches, a Made of a light-weight material having a perfectly smoot 
skirt could be made from eight and five-eighth yards of ma- surface the voke sections might be braided all over wh 
terial 27 inches wide, or five and three-eighth vards of 44-inch soutache in self-tone with the skirt material. A skirt finished 
goods would be required. If a bordered fabric 1s used seven in this wav would be very effective if worn with or attaclie: 
and one-eighth yards 36 inches wide will be required. One to a waist braided with a like design. 
and one-eighth yard of miterial 36 inches wide will be re- For a woman with a 24-inch waist measure, six yards oI 
quired for the foundation gores. 36-inch goods are required. 

. Design 5290, in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two Desivin 3270, in. seven sizes) drom twenty to thirty-tv: 
mehes waist measurement, price fifteen cenis. 3280 inches woast “neasure,-price fifteen icen ts: 


MONG the many new designs for fall skirts, models 
such as the cne shown ,by this illustration (3270), 
having the panels and goke éffects, are very prom 
inent. 

This skirt may be made in the medium sweep cr 
be in clearing length, as one may prefer. It is slightly high 
at the waistline, a feature which has proved very popular, 
and kecoming to almost every woman. The front and back 
gores are in panel effect, extending from the high waistline 
to the lower edge of the skirt. A little fulness is allowed by 
the plaits at either side; these are stitched in to the lower 
part of the side gores, which are made in yoke effect; fror: 
this depth they are creased in to the lower edge of the skirt. 
The yoke effects formed by the side gores are lengthened ty 
plaited lower parts. The skirt measures about four and one- 
half yards around the bottom when the plaits are drawn wut. 

This skirt may be made for wear with separate waists or 1 
may be attached to any waist made from like material in th 
popular semi-princess style as illustrated hcre. 

In making a skirt of this sort materials such as cashmere, 
henrietta cloth, French serge and broadcloth may be er 
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3277 —3290 


3268—3270 


3277—3280 


NOVEL SKIRT DESIGNS SHOWING CLEVER STYLE FEATURES 


Digitized »y Google 
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3320 
In clearing length 


SMARTLY designed skirt for 
ym Fall wear is shown in the 
illustration of this model 
(3820). It is made in seven 
geores, Which are plaited in 
a most attractive manner; 
this gored section mav be 
attached to either a French body ora 
shallow yoke, as the wearer mav prefer. 
When the French body is used it gives 
the skirt much the appearance of a prin- 
cess dress for wear over a guimpe. <A 
very effective trimming piece has been 
provided for this body. It 1s shaped 
to follow the outlines of both the neck 
opening and arms’ eyes. Made with 
the yoke it is suitable for wear with 
nearly any type of blouse or shirt- 
waist one may desire. It may be made 
in clearing or shorter length, according 
to the personal choice of the wearer and 
the purpose for which it is to he used. 

With the plaits drawn out the skirt 
measures about four and = one-half 
wards around the lower edge. 

In making skirts of this sort one 
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might select materials such as French 
serge, chitfon broadcloth or panama cloth. 
Cashmere and henrietta cloth are also 
appropriate, and will be popular during 
the Fall and Winter months. 

If the French body is used the trim- 
ming band would prove very effective if 
cut from the skirt material. It could be 
braided with soutache in self-tone or of 
ditferent color, or it might be embroidered 
by hand. Or this band could be made 
from other material in either like or con- 
trasting color, as the wearer may choose. 
However, the band would be very at- 
tractive if left unornamented. 

On a skirt made from chiffon broad- 
cloth the trimming band might be fash- 
ioned from moiré silk in a corresponding 
shade; this silk may be had from nearly 
































3320 
Worn with a guimpe 


any of the shops in many ditferent de- 
signs, and will make an extremely good 
trimming. If the small buttons are em- 
ployed for ornamental purposes, either side 
of the back closing, they would naturally 
be developed from the trimming material. 

For a woman having a waist meas- 
urement of 24 inches, six and three- 
eighth vards of material thirty-six inches 
wide would be required to make a skirt 
with the French body, or four and five- 
eighth yards of goods fiftv inches wide 
would be suthcient: the skirt having the 
shallow yoke could be made from four and 
three-eivhth yards of material measuring 
either forty-four or fifty inches. 

Design 3520, in six sizes, from twenty 
to thirty inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. 


AzsXOTHER type of new skirt is pic- 
XA tured by number 3258. The seven 


a short foundation gores are length- 
fp ened at the front and sides by a 
lower edge. 


plaited flounce which hasa straight 

This is considered in most 

instancesa very desirable and good feature. 
The apron drapery which is attached over 
the foundation gores is made in the pop- 
ular fishwife effect, and is cut in one with 
the prettily crushed girdle and bib. Of 
course if one does not care for the bib it 
may eusily be omitted, leaving a round 
outline in high-waisted style. At the 
lower part of the apron drapery provision 
has been allowed for the tucks. The back 


gore is made as a triple box plait, and 
forms a very smart panel effect, which is 
generally becoming. 


3330—3258 
Developed in foulard 


The skirt may be made in either clear- 
ing or shorter length as preferred, and 
with the plaits drawn out it measures 
about four and five-eighth yards around 
the lower edge. 

This skirt may be used for wear with 
separate blouse-waists, or it may be at- 
tached to a waist of Ike material in the 
semli-princess stvle. Tt is illustrated here 
with waist number 3530, which 1s fully 
described on pave 272. 

On account of the draped eftect of the 
apron portion a soft supple fabric should 
be chosen for the development of this 
model. It is illustrated on this page as 
being made from messaline silk; the waist 
is of the same material, and the combina- 
tion is one which certainly should appeal 
to the well-dressed woman as being ex- 


FASHIONS IN 


SHOWING NEW 


POPULAR 


Suitable to Be Made 
of All Weaves 


tremely stylish and up-to-date in every 
respect. It would certainly be mux 
effective and smart in appearance *- 
worn by the tall, slender woman. 1)’ 
the woolen goods French voile is oze 
of the materials which would ur. 
doubtedly give satisfaction in both th: 
plaited and draped portions of the skir!. 

All materials such as cachemire de: 
soie and silk cashmere would be shown 
at their best if used for making a skir. 
from this design. They may both ft 
had in many new and attractive colors, 
The grays are unusually pretty this 
season, especially those of the graphite, 
gun-metal and steel shades. Nearly 
all tones of green will be popular this 
Fall, and black, blue and brown are 
always much worn regardless of the 
changing colors. 

For a woman with a waist measuze 
of 24 inches eight and seven-eighth 
yards of material twenty- four inches 
wide are required, or a skirt could le 
made from four and seven-eighth yards 
of goods forty-four inches wide. 

Design 3258, in six sizes, from twer- 
ty to thirty inches waist measure, 
price fifteen cents 
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3330—3258 
Made without bib 


| 


‘FALL SKIRTS 
‘EFFECTS IN 
‘STYLES 


from New Materials 
‘and Textures 


OR serviceable wear a bet 
ter skirt could not have 
been designed than the one 
shown in this model (3279). 
It 1s made in seven well- 
shaped gores. There isa 
backward-turning plait at 
each side seam; these are 
stitched in to a depth just a little 
above the knees; from here they are 
creased in to the lower edge of the 
skirt, which may be in clearing or 
shorter length, as one may prefer. 
Both of these lengths measure about 
three and seven-eighth yards around 
the bottom with the plaits drawn out. 
The fulness at the back is obtained 
from the inverted plait. From this 
design the skirt may be made with 
either the regulation or a slightly high 
waistline. The trimming-pieces may 
be used or not as preferred. 

This model may be made as a sepa- 
rate skirt, or it may easily be attached 
to a suitable waist in up-to-date semi- 
princess style. It is illustrated here 
with a very pretty tucked waist (3275) 
which is described on page 275. 

When making a skirt from this de- 
sign one would. naturally select a mate- 





3275—3279 
With high waistline 
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rial of quite a firm texture on account 
of the rather severe lines of the inodel. 

Broadcloth, fancy mixtures and all 
sorts of mannish suitings would be ap- 
propriate, and as a usual thing these 
materials prove not only satisfactory, 
but very effective besides. 

If the trimming-pieces are used, they 
might have pipings at the lower part of 
the skirt of a ditferent material, which 
could be in self-tone with the skirt goods, 
or be of another color, the choice depend- 
ing, of course, upon the preference of the 
wearer. Messaline, moiré or bengaline 
silk might be selected for this purpose. 

Oftentimes a narrow belt will be made 
to correspond with the skirt; however, 
these are quite liable to make the waist- 
line appear somewhat higher than it really 
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3289—3296 
Showing short length 


is. Many ladies who are inclined to be 
rather short waisted wear belts to match 
the waist instead of the skirt; this always 
‘has a tendency to lengthen the waistline. 

Worn with any of the new coats, if of a 
like material, this skirt could be well used 
to complete either a Fall or Winter suit, 
and is of a very good type for this pur- 
pose. 

Four and three-quarter yards of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide will be required 
to make this skirt fora woman of average 
size, providing there is no distinct up or 
down to the goods. If there is a distinct 
up or down, three and seven-eighth yards 
of material fifty inches in width would be 
sufficient for development. 

Design 3279, in eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches, price fifteen cents. 





MONG the many high waistline 
skirts, models such as this one 
(3296), having the panel fronts 
and backs with the plaited sides, 
are Very prominent, 

The construction of this skirt is very 
simple, and one should have no trouble 
whatever in making it. The panels at 
both the front and back are stitched in 
tuck effect along the outer edges to a lit- 
tle below the knees; from this depth plaits 
are formed to the bottom of the skirt. 
The two gores at each side are in an at- 
tractive yoke outline, and are lengthened 
by a plaited portion having a straight 
lower edge; this measures about four and 
one-quarter yards around with the plaits 
drawn out. From the high waistline the 
skirt may fall to either a clearing or short- 
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3275—3279 
Regulation waistline 


er length, as one prefers. It is held in 
position on the figure by means of a fitted 
bodice-stay. 

It may be used as a skirt for wear with 
ditferent types of blouse-waists, or it may 
be attached to a waist made from like 
material in the semi-princess stvle. In 
this illustration it is combined with waist 
number 3289, the description of which is 
on page 273. If one wishes, the skirt 
might well be used as part of a two or 
three piece suit. 

For development cashmere would be 
very appropriate. Chiffon broadcloth 
and French serge are also suitable. Bor- 
dered goods is quite often employed for 
skirts of this sort. 

Any lining material of firm texture may 
be used for making the bodice-stay; in 





In clearing length 


many instances these are cut on the 
crosswise grain of the goods instead of 
on the lengthwise grain. This is done 
to prevent the stretching of the mate- 
rial, which often results after the gar- 
ment has been worn a few times. 

As shown by this illustration, the 
skirt really needs no trimming; but if 
one desires, the front and back panels 
might be braided with soutache in 
self-tone or be ornamented by buttons 
and loops along the stitching. For the 
buttons the skirt material might be em- 
ployed, or braid would be very effective. 

If bordered goods is selected a skirt 
for the woman having a twenty-four- 
inch waist could be made from four 
and three-quarter yards of goods forty- 
six inches wide. ©Of other material, 
twenty-four inches wide, eight and 
three-eighth yards would be required, 
or if forty-four-inch goods should be 
selected four and one-quarter yards 
would be sufficient. 

Design 3296, in seven sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





HESE cool Autumn days suggest the 

necessity of preparing the wardrobe 
to meet the requirements of the 
approaching cold weather, and one 
of the first essential items is the 
separate skirt. The models show- 
ing a seam in the center front hang 
with a grace not to be achieved by 
any other shaping and this new five- 
gored model (3293) has a smart 
tailored effect that will appeal to 
the woman who likes to be well dressed. The 
front gores are joined at the center front with 
a slot seam, and at each side a cluster of three 
backward-turning plaits 1s stitched to a deep 
yoke depth, below which the fulness falls to 
the hem in straight folds. <A triple box plait 
at the center back conceals the closing at the 
left side-back seam. It may be made in clear- 
ing or shorter length, and in the medium size 
the skirt measures about four yards at the 
lower edge with the plaits drawn out. 

For a medium-sized woman six and one-half 
vards of 24-inch material, five and one-eighth 
yards of 36, or four and one-quarter yards of 44- 
inch material will be required. <A skirt careful- 
ly cut along these lines and neatly made is not 
difficult to construct, and no further decoration 
Is necessary. | 

If desired, buttons or some simple trimming 
could be applied. It is shown here combined 
with waist 3308 to make a semi-princess dress, 
uniting quiet style and good taste, and could be 
charmingly developed in a shadowy tone of 
old-blue albatross for home wear. A girdle is 
given, and this made of silk, matching the alba- 
tross in color, crushed softly about the slightly 
high waistline, makes an attractive finish. 

Serge, broadcloth and any of the seasonable 
suitings that are not too heavy to plait are 
particularly good for the walking skirt. 

Design 3293, for fifteen cents, may be had in 
seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two inches 
Waist) measurement. 





3308 —3293 
Developed in foulard silk 





THE DELINEATOR 


PLAITED SKIRTS ARE 
VERY POPULAR 


Suitable for Walking or for More 
Dressy Occasions 


Fifi ’ 


3271—3329 
In semi-princess style 


eT PRESENT the prin- 
F cipal concern of most 
wome1r who have their 
Autumn shopping ahead 
of them is to get a general 
idea of the materials that are 
going to be most worn during 
the coming season. Helen Ber- 
keley-Loyd gives an excellent 
little résumé of all the new dress 
and suit fabrics that are being 
shown at present in the shops. 
She writes: 

‘But for the tailored suit—the 
smart frotteur frock that one 
meets on the avenue, the dull- 
finished materials will undoubt- 
edly hold first place. Crépe- 
surfaced serge will probably be 
the most-worn material that one 
will see where well-gowned wom- 
en congregate. Home- 
spuns—a rougher ma- 
terial than crépe serge— 
with a perceptible hair 
weave on the surface, 
are being shown both 
hereand abroad. There 
is some talk of the re- 
vival of  zibeline—a 
material on the order 
of homespun, only more 
so—but I think it will 
hardly make its ap- 
pearance until cold 
weather really sets in. 

‘*Bedford cord 1s an- 
other familar fabric 
among the new arrivals. 
It is lighter 1n weight 
than the old-time ver- 
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3308 —3293 
As a separate skirt 


sion -a cotelé weave, they call 
it abroad. It is very good- 
looking, and so is its prototype — 
Ottoman cloth—a woolen mate- 
rial with a slightly raised rib. 
It tooks a little like the cote de 
cheval, or ‘side of a horse.’ 
That was one of the materials 
which they have been using in 
Paris this summer. The new 
material, however, is heavier 
and more closely woven than 
that of the Summer. 

‘‘Self-colored striped materials 
still retain their place in spite 
of changing fashions and the 
downfall of other well-tried 
favorites. One of the well- 
known English tailors is using a 
plain color, preferably black, 
with a fine hairline cord of white. 
Diagonals are the pre- 
micre choice of a prom- 
inent French house, 
especially the diago- 
nals with coarse, heavy 
wales grouped together 
in clusters of twos and 
threes and fives. Some 
of the new diagonals 
are nothing more than 
a verv fine cross twill, 
but the smarter ones 
show the wide, flat rib. 

“Worsted is a general 
term that covers a 
multitude of good-look- 
ing materials that 
have no special name 
All of them are dull- 
finished.’’ 


HE increasing popularity of 
the skirt with a deep hip yoke 
joined to a plaited flounce 
has led to careful study of 
the mode, and the hard lines 

and trying features of the first in- 
troduced skirts of this type have 
been eliminated. As a result of 
this studied designing the skirt 
(3329) here illustrated 1s charac- 
terized by a distinctive neatness of 
fit and the grace of well-cut lines. A carefully 
shaped panel front and back make the stb 
noticeably becoming to the average woman. A: 
the sides two short gores are arranged to 4% 
smoothly over the hips, while below a straigh- 
flounce is joined, its fulness being disposed . 
in backward-turning plaits. The skirt measure. 
at the lower edge, with the plaits extendei 
about four and five-eighth yards, giving a: 
easy width that is both comfortable and grac- 
ful for walking. 

As shown here, waist 3271 is combined in s 
semi-princess dress. The model is, however, 
equally desirable for a separate skirt, and tlre 
simplicity of its construction will appeal to the 
home dressmaker. For the separate skirt perhap: 
nothing is ever more practical than chiffo:. 
broadcloth, but the season’s new suitings whi. 
are not too heavy to plait well are also suitab-e. 
Wide-wale diagonal and serge, in light weight: 
and the English mixtures are serviceable sele:- 
tions. For dressy wear there is a bewilderinz 
array of beautiful soft-toned stuffs includinz 
moiré, the rough-finished Oriental silks, cash- 
mere, satin cloth and suéde-finished material. 

The straight flounce immediately suggest: 
the use of bordered materials, and four yards «f 
46-inch material will be necessary. Of other 
goods tour and three-quarter yards 36 inches 
wide would be required. 

Design 3329, for fifteen cents, may be had in 
eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches 
Waist measurement. 





327 1—3329 
Ribbon trimming a.novel feature 








HE three-piece skirt, No. 3260, 
shown in two different developments 
on this page, is among the easiest in 
construction of the new skirt styles. 
It consists of a center-front panel 
stitched in tuck seams at the side 
edges, and of circular sides which are 
dart-fitted. The skirt may be made 
up in just that simple style, or it may 
have a circular yoke applied over the 
sides and back, the material under- 

neath being cut away or not, as desired. At 
the back the skirt closes in habit style or with 
an inverted plait. The skirt may be worn in 
clearing length or with the medium sweep. In 
the clearing length the skirt with the inverted 
plait measures about three and five-eighth 
yards, or with the habit back three and one- 
eighth yards. 

The large drawing directly below shows this 
skirt attached in semi-princess style to waist No. 
3266 (described on page 275). The material of 
which it is madeisa checked panama. Net isused 
for the yoke and collar of the waist, and the little 
turned-back portions are faced with messaline. 

Suitable materials for making this skirt may be 
bought in widths of thirty-six, forty-four or fifty 
inches. When a material in thirty-six-inch 
width is used, it will require four and three-eighth 
yards to make the skirt for a woman of medium 
size. If forty-four-inch material is used, three 
and three-quarter yards will be sufficient, while 
three and five-eighth yards are required of 
material fifty inches wide. 

This model is a suitable one for developing as a 
separate skirt as well as a part of a suit or 
dress. For such use it might be made of pan- 
ama, of cheviot, serge or homespun. As part 
of a dress, it might be developed in voile, 
broadcloth, serge or cheviot, and still another 
suitable material is cashmere. 

Design 3260, in eight sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen 
cents. 
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3266—3260 
Made of checked foulard 
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THE DELINEATOR 


UNIQUE FEATURES IN 
YOKE SKIRTS 


For Development in Homespuns, 
Cheviots and Broadcloths 
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32993298 
Pretty shaped yoke 


HAT success and good 
clothes generally go hand 
in hand is something that 
women are just beginning 
to realize. Mrs. Simcox, 

the famous New York dress- 
maker, speaks most emphatically 
of the necessity of careful gown- 
ing for all women, but especially 
for the woman who works. She 
says: 

“Any woman who -has_ her 
way to make in the world, 
whether in social or business 
circles, must recognize that dress 
is one of her chief assets. Take 
the housemaid, for instance—a 
careless, untidy girl will never 
get a good position. One knows 
at a glance that she is igno- 


untrained. The neat 
black dress, fetching 
apron, and immacu- 
late collars and cuffs 
stand for a position 
or wages that rank 
high in the servants’ 
world. 

‘‘The same condi- 
tion, exactly, exists 
right up through the 
ranks. 

‘The efficiency of a 
saleswoman, a_sten- 
ographer, a teacher— 
in fact of any woman 
in any line of bus- 
iness—is judged by 
her dress. Shabbi- 
ness 1S almost always 
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3266—3260 
Of rough shantung 


taken as a sign of ill success 
and it is a popular if somewhat 
fallacious theory that real mer- 
it and ability always succeed. 


' Carelessness is quite as blight- 


ing to one’s prospects as shab- 
biness. It may not be alto- 
gether just or fair, but it is 
certainly true, that wherever 
you go, your social position, 
your income, your success or 
failure, your ability and charac- 
ter, are appraised by the clothes 
you wear. 

“If I were starting in bus- 
iness—and I don’t care in what 
line or what capacity—and had 
only a little money to invest, 
I should put most of it into 
clothes—clothes that were suit- 
able, attractive, well 
made. It is what 
financiers call a good 
risk, an investment 
that is almost sure to 
turn out well. 

“For women in 
moderate circum- 
stances a parsimoni- 
ous attitude toward 
dress isa false and of- 
ten fatal economy. If 
you want to succeed 
in anything, look suc- 
cessful, able, compe- 
tent. Otherwise you 
can never inspire con- 
fidence in others, and 
to look successful, 
prosperous, you must 
be well dressed.”’ 
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NE of the prettiest of the yoke 
skirts which are popular this 
season is No. 3208, shown on 
this page. The voke is circu- 
lar and durt-fitted, and = is 

shaped in curves and points at the 

lower edge. The lower part is in 
five gores and has four groups of 
plaits. The skirt is closed in the 
center back under an inverted plait. 

It is made in clearing length, and 

may, of course, be made as much shorter as the 

individual wearer may desire. The skirt with 
the plaits drawn out measures about four 
yards. 

The materials of which it Is appropriate to 
make this skirt cover a wide range. Homespun is 
the material shown in one illustration; a diagonal 
Weave is shown in the other. Broadcloth, among 
the first in popularity of this year's fabrics, is 
suitable whether the skirt is made for separate 
wear, as part of a suit, or as part of adress. The 
same is to be said of cheviot and of serge, two 
other favorite materials. When the skirt is com- 
bined with a suitable waist to form a whole dress, 
silk, voile, éolienne, cashmere and crépe may be 
used. Among the silks, messaline, cr¢pe de Chine 
and taffeta are the general favorites. 

The materials which may be used for this skirt 
come in widths of twenty-seven, thirty-six or 
forty-four inches. When materials without nap 
or distinct up and down are used, five and five- 
eighth yards of twenty-seven-inch material are re- 
quired to make the skirt for a woman of medium 
size. Four and five-eighth yards are required if 
thirty-six-inch material is used, while three and 
five-eighth yards of forty-four-inch material will 
be sufficient. When the material used has a nap 
or distinct up and down, three and five-eighth 
yards are required if jt is fifty inches wide. 

The shirt-waist shown with this skirt is No. 
3299, described on page 274. 

Design 3298, in seven sizes, from twenty to thir- 
ty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3299>-3298 
Developed\in homespun 
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SAR from 
‘he other side 


/that gauze 
materials of all 
kinds—and 
the term 
“sauze’’ has 
been stretched 
into a generic 
name that 
covers mar- 

quisettes, voiles, chiffon 

cloths and muslins as well as 
other materials of a more or 
less semi-opaque character— 
will be largely used this Fall 
for dinner gowns, casino 
dresses, dancing frocks and 
negligees of the tea-gown 
category. These materials 
are frequently combined 
with velvet, moiré or satin in 
deeper colors that empha- 
size the diaphanous charac- 
ter of the fabrics used in 
the gown itself. This mix- 
ture of materials became 
general almost as soon as it 
was introduced. At first 
some attempt was made to 
combine mousseline-de-soie 
panels in cloth house gowns, 
but the result was not al- 
together a success. How- 
ever, in a number of trous- 
seaux that are being pre- 
pared in Paris for Autumn 
brides, there are many at- 
tractive tea-gowns in soft, 
transparent materials made 
over silk or satin, and trim- 
med with velvet or ottoman 
silk. Pale blue voile sash- 
ed with a coarse ribbed silk 
of the same color, is a favor- 
ite choice of the bride-to-be. 
The rose-petal shades, that 
vary from deep blush-rose 
color down to the lovely, 
indefinite tea-rose tint that 
is neither pink nor cream- 
colored, but an exquisite 
combination of both, are 
altogether charming. Lace, 
of course, is much used. 
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3317 


HERE are times when a woman needs a 
dressing-sack, and no reasonable person 
will taboo them entirely. Indeed, if a 
48 woman is careful to have a rather nice- 
looking dressing-sack people would be 
more inclined to favor them for early morning 
wear around the house. Here (3317) is a 
dressing-sack which, though entirely comfort- 
able and practical, is at the same time trim and 
very dainty. The neck is finished with a turn- 
over collar of the same material, or without the 
collar and with a dainty little frill which gives 
a soft effect at the neck. Either of the two 
styles of one-seam sleeves may be made in the 
full or shorter length. 

For these dressing-sacks flannel and alba- 
tross are very appropriate as well as cotton 
crépe and other wash materials. The flannel 
and albatross come in the twenty-four or 
twenty-seven inch width and for this dress- 
ing-sack for the medium-sized woman four 
yards of twenty-four inch goods would be 
required. 

Design 3317 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 

ure, price fifteen cents. 
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PRACTICAL GARMENTS 
FOR THE HOME 


Necessities for the Woman Who 
Visits Her Friends 
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|Z Oprice) fifteen cents. at 


ET is an- 
other 
material that 
is much fa- 
vored by the 
luxury -loving 
French wom- 
an for her 
tea-gowns. It 
is a pity that we have never 
adopted the English and 
European tea-drinking 
habit that is such a pleas- 
ant event in the daily life of 
our cousins across the water. 
Of course in a way we have 
—that is, in the big cities 
at least. Four and five 
o’clock are attractive hours 
on Fifth Avenue, and in the 
great Pompeian tea-room of 
a certain well-known hotel 
in the Middle West. But 
with most of us, it still 
bears the character of a 
Seat EES function recommended 
feaital more by the charm of nov- 
Sets elty than endeared to us by 
daily usage. 

It seems a pity that we 
have failed to acquire the 
daily custom of tea-trays 
and tea-gowns in our own 
homes. A woman never 
looks so womanly or so 
attractive, as she does when 
busied with her tea equi- 
page. A house gown opens 
up so many possibilities for 
picturesque effects, and 
allows one to satisfy one’s 
longing for lovely colors, 
softened and made still 
more lovely by the fitful 
light of an open fire. One 
has to conform to so many 
conventions in dress, that 
it really seems rather stupid 
of us not to catch at the de- 
lightful wunconventionality 
and charm offered to us by 
the house gown. We must 
be tailor-made by day, and 
dinner-gowned by night, so 


we are told. 
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3317, 


NOTHER dressing-sack which is made 
in the popular Gibson style is shown 
here in No. 3291. This dressing-sack is 
made with a peplum and with either the 
high or Dutch square neck. Cashmere or 

linen might be used for this model and in the 
wash dressing-sack the Dutch square neck 
and the edges of the flowing sleeves would be 
pretty if trimmed with swiss insertion, or they 
might be buttonhole-stitched. Albatross 
comes twenty-four inches wide and for the 
medium-sized woman three and three-quarter 
yards would be required. Linen may be 
had thirty-six inches wide, and in this 
width two and five-eighth yards would be 
needed. 

This is one of the sirnplest dressing-sacks 
which the woman can imagine. The Gibson 
tucks are stitched to the waistline in the back 
and either to the waistline or to yoke depth at 
the front. Either of the two styles of one-seam 
sleeves may be used, some favoring one while 
others prefer the other. 

Design 3291 may be had in six sizes, from 


thirty-two_to forty*two inches bust measure, 
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SOME PRETTY HOUSE GOWNS AND DRESSING-SACKS 


May 
Be Made 
E laborately 
or Very Simply 


MONG the rank and 
file of Autumn ma- 
terials one finds 
that the familiar 
wool batistes and 
soft mousselines de 
sole take quite as 
important a place 

as some of their newer and 
more talked of contemporaries. 
They are most attractive when 
used for matinées and dressing- 
sucks, ands would tempt the 
most masculine of women into a 
desire to possess them. All the 
shades of corn color that begin 
witha pale canary and stop well 
this side of the bright guinea 
gold are popular at present. 





3286 


Ribbon adds a dainty touch, and might be used 
at the neck and to belt the wrapper 


in at the waist 











































































3291 3317 
In Gibson style Very dainty model 


» MONG the seeming necessities for every woman, at 
least for every woman who has a home, and the 
consequent home duties every morning, the house 
gown or wrapper plays an important part. These 
house gowns range anywhere from the simplest of 
designs to the most elaborate affairs, really little more than 
lace insertion and edging. One of, the plainer models, de- 
signed for practical wear, is shown in No. 3286, and this 
may be made in the round length or with a medium sweep 
as desired. While the Dutch neck or even the Dutch 
collar is more comfortable than the high collar, there are 
some women who feel the need of the high-neck dressing, 
and in this design both demands are met. Either of the 
two styles of elbow sleeves may be used, or the full-length 
sleeve if it is preferred. 

For these wrappers or house gowns ginghams and per- 
cales are practical and serviceable, while lawns and cash 
meres are prettier and daintier. To make this model fora 
medium-sized woman seven and one-eighth yards of mate- 
rial a yard wide or six yards 44 inches wide will be re- 
quired. For the plain wrapper no trimming is necessary, 
but for the daintier wrappers lace, braid or a little hande 
work would make a pretty addition. Ribbon is also often 
used to belt the wrapper in, and this may beof the same color 
as the wrapper material, or if figured goods is used it might 
be of the predominating shade in this. The lower edge ot 
the wrapper in the round length measures about three and 
three-eighth yards. , 

Design 3286 may be had in eight sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-six inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





»N EMPIRE house or tea gown on a somewhat more 
. elaborate order is shown in No. 3302, which may be 
made in the round length or with the short sweep. 





being stitched only to yoke depth, though they may 
be stitched to the waistline if preferred. The narrower 
tucks in'the front and back give a pleasing amount of ful- 
ness in the garment.. There are two ways of finishing the 
neck of this gown, either one offering many opportunities 
for effectivé trimming. The large fancy collar may be 
trimmed with braid if the gown is made of henrietta, or 
with lace if lawn or dimity is used for the model, and the 
sleeves whether in the full or shorter length would be 
trimmed to correspond. If the Dutch square neck is pre- 
ferred a pretty beading might be used both at the neck and 
at the belt for the wash gown, or ribbon about an inch 
wide on the garment made of cashmere or some other non- 
washable material. 

The dainty wash materials which are suitable for this 
design, such as dimity, challis and swiss, come about a yard 
wide, and for this gown six and three-quarter yards of 
material in this width would be required for the medium- 
sized woman. The woolen materials usually come 44 or 
more inches wide, but in the 44-inch width five yards 
would be needed. The lower edge of the wrapper meas- 
ures about four and one-eighth yards. 

Design 3302 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


This model is made in Gibson Style, the wide tucks¢ 


Will 
Prove a 
Comfort for 
Wear at Home 


HE new ma- 
terials that 
are being 
shown are for 
the most part 

decidedly heavier, 

though quite as soft 
and pliant as they 
were last year. Among them, 
however, in spite of the promi- 
nence given to heavy cloths, 
silks, velvets and cashmeres 
of all weights and weaves, 
there are many new materials 
admirably adapted to house 
gowns and negligee. Marqui- 
sette in soft bright colors makes 

the most delightful sort of a 

tea gown. 





3302 
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3321 
The braid trimming is effective 


OR a practical dress ready to 
do service for any number of 
occasions and being not only 
serviceable, but attractive as 
well, model No. 3292 is a style 
which will please the most 
particular young miss or small 
woman. A navy silk serge is 
an excellent material to use. 
For a girl of sixteen years this 
design requires about five and 
one-fourth yards, if the serge is the forty- 
four-inch width. 

The two wide tucks on each side of the 
blouse-waist are stitched flat, beginning 
at the yoke and terminating at the waist- 
line. The same idea is carried out on the 
skirt, wide tucks being taken on each side 
of the front gore, thus giving the panel 
effect so much worn this Winter. The 
width of the skirt at the bottom measures 
about three and five-eighth yards with 
plaits drawn out. A band as shown here is 
used very effectively as a trimming at the 
base of the shallow yoke. This band may 
be made of: the serge and piped with blue 
or black ottoman silk or satin, or braid 
may be used. The same finish should be 
used at the bottom of the one-seam leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, whether in the full or three- 
quarter length, and on the narrow belt. 
The high neck is preferred with this dress, 
and the shallow yoke may be made of all- 
over lace. The regulation and slightly high 
waistline at the back are given. 

Another pretty way to make this dress, 
if one wants to wear it in the house, for 
afternoon or evenings, is to make it of 
challis or albatross of a light color. Challis 
is thirty-six inches wide, and only five and 
seven-eighth yards are required. A challis 
dress always looks fresh and pretty, and as 
it cleans well it isa good investment. The 
round neck would look well for this dress, 
as would the three-quarter-length sleeve. 
White crépe de Chine would make an at- 
tractive gown too. 

Design 3292 may be had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents, 
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SHOWING TWO OF THE 
NEWEST MODELS 


Suitable for Elaborate or Simple 
Development 


MALL women and young girls are well provided for in attractive dress 
models this Winter. A great deal of thought has been expended on 
their gowns with wonderfully satisfactory results. No. 3321 shows 
a princess model that is entirely new and may be made in several different 
ways. The design is so simple in construction that any woman who 

knows the least bit about sewing can easily master it. There is such a satis- 
faction in making clothes at home and adding the feminine touches oneself! 
The woman who does is sure to be pleased with her efforts. 

Brown is to be a popular color this Winter. This dress made of brown cash- 
mere, combined with heavy cream all-over lace for the chemisette, high collar 
and deep cuffs, would be extremely pretty. Thirty-six inches is the width of 
cashmere, and for a sixteen-year-old miss six and one-eighth yards would be re- 
quired and one and one-eighth yard of lace. The bretelles are a pretty addition 
to the gown and give breadth to the shoulders—a style that young girls like to 
adopt. The sleeves may be slashed just below the elbow, allowing the lace 
cuffs to show beneath two little straps that cross the slashed space. 

This one-piece dress closes at the side, having a panel front and back, extend- 
ing from the shoulders to the bottom of thé skirt. The side gores are lengthened 
by a plaited flounce which is about four yards around the bottom. 

A blue serge dress would look well made in the plainer style, without the 
bretelles, and having the full-length sleeves. Braid in fancy designs on the 
collar and cuffs, and the front panel ornamented with clusters of large buttons, 
give a decided tailored effect. 

The same material may be used in still another way. Use the cap sleeve, 
which is extremely fetching, and have the undersleeves and chemisette of white 
tucked netting. Soft satin folds, to match the material, at the base of the 
chemisette is a pretty feature, as are black satin folds draped in sash fashion. 

Design 3321 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 


HE young girls nowadays are as much interested in the matter of correct 
and appropriate gowning as are the grown-ups, and it is right that their 
gowns should be as perfect in detail, for the American girl is far in the 
lead of her foreign sisters in possessing a certain air of knowing how to 
wear her clothes. 

No. 3326 is an attractive design which may be developed in several ways, and 
the home dressmaker will revel in the simplicity of this model. Small women, 
too, are thought of in this design. 

One of.the prettiest skirt models is shown here, a new and extremely popular 
style, having the closely-fitted four-piece upper part lengthened by a plaited 
flounce straight at the lower edge. This plaited flounce has been graciously re- 
ceived by women, for the added fulness to the bottom of a skirt is such a com- 
fort in walking. Either the habit-back style or the inverted plait may be used. 

The blouse is extremely pretty and may be made in many ways. The broad 
tucks from the shoulders terminate at yoke depth in the front and give fulness to 
the blouse. In the back these tucks are stitched to the waistline. The cap 
sleeve is an attractive feature to the gown, being slightly full at the armhole and 
hanging straight and close to the guimpe sleeve, reaching almost to the elbow. 

Albatross of a becoming shade is a satisfactory material in every way for a 
dress of thissort. Fora miss of sixteen years about six yards thirty-six inches 
wide are required. The blouse may be trimmed with the same material, or with 
bands of a contrasting color that harmonizes well would be effective. The 
waist gives good possibilities for hand embroidery also. Plain sleeves may be 
used without the cap. The blouse is attached to the skirt with the regulation 
or slightly high waistline at the back and the whole is finished with a narrow 
belt. All-over lace is pretty for the guimpe, which may be made with the one- 


seam leg-o’-mutton sleeve full or shorter length. 
Design No. 3326 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, 
price fifteen cents. 
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: 3326 
Pretty developed in cashmere 





HERE are so many pretty 
ways of making the 
semi-princess dresses, 
and they are so easily 
made, that the only 

problem the woman has to 
solve is which design she is to 
choose. Many materials, the 
prices of which come well with- 
in one’s purse, be it ever so 
limited, may be used most 
effectively in carrying out the model shown 
in No, 3324—a model for misses and small 
women. Cashmere is always pretty as 
well as serviceable. It comes thirty-six 
inches wide, and for a miss of sixteen years 
requires only five and one-eighth yards for 
the making. 

The blouse has three narrow tucks taken 
at each shoulder in the front and back, the 
front tucks terminating at yoke depth, 
giving a pleasing fulness to the blouse, 
while the back tucks are stitched to the 
waistline. The one-seam cap sleeve 1; 
slashed at the bottom and may be finished 
plain, or the slashed space may be crossed 
with two small straps of the cashmere, or 
laced with silk cord. 

The skirt with the inverted plait meas- 
ures about three and one-quarter yards of 
with the habit back about three yards. 

It is somewhat of a relief to see that 
Dame Fashion is introducing a radical 
change in the sleeves, and although they 
continue to be small, they have many new 
ideas which enhance the charm of the 
gown. The cap sleeve shown here adds 
greatly to the style of the sleeve, but if one 
prefers the plain sleeve the cap may lt 
omitted entirely. 

All-over lace, net or organdy tucking 
may be used for the guimpe, which may te 
made with the one-seam full-length sleeve 
and high collar or the quarter-length sleev? 
and round neck. The lace and _ tucking 
come eighteen inches wide, and one and 
seven-eighths yard would be required. 

Design No. 3324 may be had in six sizes 
from fourteen to. nineteen years, price 
fifteenscents. 
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NE of the smartest and most popular types of semi-princess dresses for misses 
and small women is illustrated by number 3274. The blouse is given sufficient 
fulness by the tucks stitched from the waistline at the back to bust depth at the 
front. It may be made with either a high or open neck, depending upon the 
choice of the wearer. The tucked one-seam and plain two-seam sleeves allow 

for both the full and three-quarter lengths. The panel forms the front gore of the 
straight plaited skirt. The plaits may be stitched in to the hips or toa depth just a 
little above the knees. It measures about four yards at the lower edge with the plaits 
drawn out. 

Materials such as panama cloth, light-weight serge, henrietta cloth and cashmere 
may be suitably employed in making this dress. There are many prunella cloths, 
striped in soft tone, which would also prove very smart. The use of bordered goods 
is also possible on account of the straight lower edge of the skirt. 

For trimming, fancy banding may be employed, or bands of like or different mate- 
rial would be attractive, especially if embroidered by 
hand or braided with soutache. Of course, if the 
bordered material is chosen, the border would be used 
for all trimming purposes. The panel provides an 
excellent opportunity for either a braided or embroid- 
ered design. 

In making a sixteen-year-old size dress, six and 
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three-quarter yards of goods thirty-six inches wide 
will be required, or it can be made from five and five. 
eighth yards of material forty-four inches wide. If 
bordered goods are used for the dress five and 
seven-eighth yards of forty-six-inch goods will be 
required. 

Design 3274 isin six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 
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3324 3304 


Good models for school or dressy wear 


HIS semi-princess dress (3304) has been well designed to meet the requirements 
of either a missorasmall woman. The blouse-waist is made in the popular Gib- 
son style. The tucks may be stitched in to the waistline, or if more fulness is 
required at the front they may be stitched in to the yoke depth only. It may 
be finished with the high neck, or be cut open in a round outline allowing for the 

wear of the chemisettc. The one-scam leg-o’-mutton sleeves may be in either the 
full or shorter lengths as illustrated on this page. The front gore of the skirt is ex- 
tended up through the body, forming a very attractive panel. The two short gores 
at each side are in yoke outline, and are lengthened by a straight plaited flounce. 
At the back the fulness may be held by an inverted plait, or the skirt may be made 
in habit style, as one prefers. At the lower edge the skirt measures about four yards 
with the plaits drawn out. 

For making this dress a material such as striped prunella might be chosen, or any of 
the very light-weight diagonal weaves would be very appropriate, and will be extreme- 
ly popular this Fall and Winter; the diagonal cloths 
may be had in both one and two tone weaves. The 
new light-weight corded materials are also suitable 
and are in most instances very attractive. 

Buttons and loops, made from either like or different 
material, may be employed for trimming purposes, 
or braid would prove very effective. 
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3304 


The chemisette may be made from all-over lace, 
embroidery, fancy tucking or tucked net. 

For a sixteen-year-old size dress six and one-eighth 
yards of material thirty-six inches wide are re- 
quired, or of the forty-four-inch width five yards 
would be sufficient. - 

Design 3304, in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen( 


years, price fifteen cents. Digitized 
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3297 
Developed in cravenette 


N THIS day of the popu- 
lar semi-princess dresses 
for women and girls the 
need of a separate coat is 
greater than ever. Here 
(3297) is a very good 
model designed for misses 
or small women, and may 
be used as a separate 
coat for every-day wear 
or may be developed as 
an attractive and serviceable rain-coat. 
The box-coat is made in the full or seven- 
eighths length, with the notched or shawl 
collar and with or without a center-back 
seam. The young girl will probably want 
the pockets, but the woman may prefer 
to omit them as well as the back strap. 

For the general utility coat covert 
cloth and the mannish mixtures are both 
practical and serviceable, while cravenette 
is popular for a coat designed only for 
rainy weather. Materials come fifty-four 
inches wide, and for the sixteen-year girl 
three and one-half yards would be required 
to makea full-length coat, or three and one- 
eighth yards for the seven-eighths model. 

Design 3297 may he had in six sizes 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 
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HE girls’ school dresses should be 
simple in their style and easy to 
make. Such a model is shown in 

8 No. 3284, a dress which closes at 
the front, and though this dress is 
so simple it is one which may be made 
attractive with very little trouble. The 
waist is made in surplice style, and either 
the leg-o’-mutton or bishop sleeves may 
be made in the full or elbow Iength. As 
shown here, the dress was made of cash- 
mere, and the skirt which is attached to 
the waist is the tucked model. If pre- 
ferred, the skirt, which is cut in six gores, 
may be gathered. 

Besides cashmere, mohair is very prac- 
tical for these school or play dresses. 
These come in different widths, according 
to the price paid for them. Of material 
thirty-six inches wide, three and one- 
eighth yards would be required for the 
nine-year size, with one-hatf yard of all- 
over or tucking eighteen inches wide for 
the yoke-facing and collar, if the latter is 
used. 

Design 3284 may be had in nine sizes, 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 





3276 
In the full length 


sfOT only women but the misses are 

now selecting separate designs for 

their waists and skirts, and joining 

these to make semi- princess dresses. 

In this way the one who is making 

the dress can get more individual effects 

than by selecting the dress as a whole, and 

can introduce a number of little original 

touches which add so much to any gar- 
ment. 

No. 3325 shows a very simple but at- 
tractive skirt, which is especially well 
adapted to being at- 
tached to @ waist in 
semi-princess_ effect. 
As shown here, the 
skirt was joined to 
waist No. 3318, which 
is described onthe op- 
posite page, but any 
other simple model 
would be equally de- 
sirable. One witha 
panel front would be 
very pretty owing to 
the panel in the skirt. 

This skirt, which 
was designed for 








HE box-coat is one of the easiest 
styles of coat for the home dress- 
maker, there being no seams to fit 
at the front or at the back. Here 
(3276) is a coat on this order for the 

young girl which may be made in the full 

or seven-eighths length. This model is 
especially well planned for all kinds of 
weather and temperatures, the fronts of 
the coat being arranged so as to give the 
deep closing effect or when extra protec- 
tion is desired so that they may fasten 
close to the neck. The sleeves may be 
finished with or without the cuffs, and the 
patch pockets may be omitted if desired. 

Covert cloth is one of the most popular 
materials for the older girl’s coat, while 
the cheviots and tweeds are desirable for 
both the older and younger girls. Most of 
tnese heavy materials come in the forty- 
four or fifty-four inch width. To make 
the full-length coat for a nine-year girl two 
yards of the material 54 inches wide, or 
one and three-quarters yard for the seven- 
eighths- length coat, would be required. 

Design 3276 may be had in thirtcen 
sizes, from two to fourteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 


3284 
With the plaited skirt 


misses and small women, is a three-piece 
model, and may be made with or without 
the yoke. The back is finished with an 
inverted plait or in habit style. If made 
with the inverted plait the lower edge of 
the skirt measures about three and one- 
quarter yards, while with the habit back 
the lower edge measures only about two 
and three-quarter yards. 

Cheviot would be a desirable material 
for the separate skirt, while cashmere, 
serge, henrietta, woolen poplins and plaid 
materials would be 
pretty for the dress. 
To make this dress 
fora sixteen-year 
miss three and three- 
eighth yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inch- 
es wide, or three and 
one-eighth yards for- 
ty-four inches wide, 
would be required. 

Design 3325 may be 
had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen 
cents. 





SMART AND 
DESIGNS 
COOL DAYS 


Practical Clothes 
and Dainty Models for 





3318—3325 
Effectively. hand_ embroidered 
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HIS girls’ dress (3314) in Gibson 
“ky. style is an especially good model 
for school wear, being simple in 
“8 design, easy to make and yet one 
which may be made very effective. 
The dress might be made of blue serge, 
and the fancy collar, cuffs and belt made 
of black moiré would be very effective 
against the blue. Black would also be 
effective against a red serge. For the 
yoke either tucked lawn or all-over em- 
broidery would be desirable. 

The dress as shown here for a nine-year- 
old girl would require three and three- 
quarter yards of material thirty-six inch- 
es wide, one-half yard of lace or tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the yoke-facing 
and collar, and one-half yard of silk thirty- 
six inches wide for the fancy collar, cuffs 
and belt. The sleeves of this dress may 
be made in either of the two styles and 
with or without the cuffs, and the box- 
plaited skirt, which is straight at the 
lower edge, w uld be equally pretty with 
or without the yoke. 

Design 3314 may be had in nine sizes 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 





EFFECTIVE 
FOR THE 
OF AUTUMN 


for Wear in School 
the Dressier Occasions 


- 


3257 
Nice model for school 


HE Gibson shirt-waist is a favorite 
with misses and small women as 
well as with the larger and older 
ones, and the design shown here in 
No. 3318 is an especially good 

model for a hand embroidered or braided 
Waist, as it closes at the back. Not only 
the front offers a splendid opportunity 
for embroidery, but the sleeves and collar 
as well. If the model is made of white 
linen and desired for wear during the day 
it might be finished with the Gibson ccl- 
lar and either of the 
two styles of one- 
seam sleeves in the 
full length. Sou- 
tache braid trimming 
is very pretty on 
linen, especially if it 
is of a heavy quality. 
Poplin is to be had 
in the woolen weave 
and is also very de- 
sirable for separate 
waists if a color to 
match the skirt is 
selected. The Dutch 
collar and the three- 
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3318—3325 
Semi-princess effect 









RESSES designed to be worn with 
—" gitimpes are also desirable for school 
wear as wellas for dressier occasions 
if developed a little more elaborate- 
ly. A change of the guimpe in 
these cloth dresses works wonders in the 
appearance of a girl, and it is advisable to 
have several of these dainty guimpes on 
hand. 

This model (3257) consists of a simple 
waist, an attached plaited or gathered 
straight skirt anda guimpe. The sleeves 
of the guimpe may be made in either of 
two styles and in the full or shorter length. 
To make this dress as shown here in the 
nine-year size, two and seven-eighth 
yards of henrietta thirty-six inches wide 
were required, with three-eighths yard of 
contrasting goods forty-four inches wide 
for the shoulder pieces trimming bands 
and belt; and for the guimpe, one yard 
of lawn for the body portion, one and 
three-quarters yard of all-over embroid- 
ery twenty inches wide for the sleeves, 
collar and yoke-facing. 

Design 3257 may be had in nine sizes 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 


3314 
With black silk facings 


quarter length sleeves are also suitable 
for wear in the day, while the waist with 
the Dutch square neck would be pretty 
for evenings. 

Attached to a suitable skirt, one which 
is simple in design, this model would be 
suitable for the waist of a semi-princess 
dress and might be made of mohair, serge 
or broadcloth according to the wear which 
the dress is to receive. Mohair or serge 
in blue or brown would be practical for 
the every-day dress, while broadcloth in 
one of the lighter or 
darker shades would 
be more appropriate 
for dressy wear. 
For the sixteen-year 
miss two yards thirty- 
six inches wide or one 
and three- quarters 
yard forty-four inches 
wide would be re- 
quired for this waist. 

Design 3318 may 
be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nine- 
teen years, price 
fifteen cents. L 
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3273—3274 
In cutaway effect 


HE design above 
(3273) is an excellent 
model for a coat for, 
separate wear or as 
part of a two or 

three piece suit. As 
shown here, the coat was 
designed as part of a 
three-piece suit, but is 
equally desirable for other 
wear. If desired as a 
separate coat covert cloth is one of the 
most popular materials for its develop- 
ment, while for the coat of a suit the 
homespuns, cheviots and serges are de- 
sirable. These materials come very wide, 
and for the longer model designed for the 
sixteen-year miss two and seven-eighth 
yards of material fifty-four inches wide, 
or for the shorter coat two and three- 
eighth yards of maternal the same width, 
would be required, with one-quarter yard 
of silk twenty inches wide to face the 
collar. 

There are two styles of sleeves in this 
design, and the fronts may be arranged to 
close at the neck or rolled open with cuta- 
way or straight edges. 

Design 3273 may be had in six sizes 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 








yas 3273 
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3265 


All simple little models, but very effective 


3278 











3285 


DRESSES FOR GIRLS OF ALL AGES 
7 And a Dainty Coat for the Little Brother or Sister 


proved to be as popular for the 
young girl as for her older sisters. 
‘+ This particular model (3319) might 

be made of serge in any pretty 
color, and trimmed with bands of con- 
trasting material as silk, or more elabo- 
rately trimmed with soutache braid in 
some pretty design. Serge may 
be had in the forty-four-inch 
width, and for the nine-year girl 
three and one-quarter yards of 
serge in this width would be re- 
quired, with three-eighths yard 
of all-over embroidery or tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the stand- 
ing collar and shield. 

This design is made witha box- 
plaited body having either of two 
styles of sleeves in the full or 
shorter length. The large collar, 
having the plain or scalloped out- 
line, may be omitted as well as 
the shield. If the dress is made of a 
heavy material the straight skirt would be 
plaited, while for the softer materials 
the gathered skirt is more appropriate. 

Design 3319 may be had in-nine sizes 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 








3319 


RESSES which close in front have - 


OTHERS have found that it is more 

- practical to dress their little ones 

in wash dresses the year round, and 

the little girl’s dress which is shown 

here in No. 3265 is a very good 
model for plain or dainty development, 
according to the wear for which it is in- 
tended. For a little play dress a checked 





gingham would be both practical and 
serviceable, while for a daintier effect 
dimity or linen might be used. These 


materials come a yard wide, and for the 


five-year girl this dress would require 
two and seven-eighth yards with one-half 
yard of tucking or all-over embroidery 
eighteen inches wide, and three-eighths 
yard of contrasting material forty-four 
inches wide for the trimming bands, cuffs 
and belt. | pee Se 

This model may be made with the high 
or round neck and with either style of 
one-seam sleeves in the full or shorter 
length. The attached straight skirt may 
be plaited or gathered as preferred, the 
former being more suitable for materials 
as linen and serge, while the latter is more 
appropriate for soft materials as dimity. 
Cashmere is a good material for either 
model, being soft enough to gather and 
yet firm enough to be plaited. 

Design 3265 may be had in seven sizes 
from two to eight years, price fifteen cents. 


MORE dressy model for young 
girls is shown in No. 3295, which 
may, however, be more plainly de- 
veloped as desired. The shoulder 
drapery and sash, while giving a 

very smart touch to the dress, may be 
omitted. This dress closes at the left side 
of the back, and is made with the high, 
Dutch round or square neck. 
Either of the two styles of one- 
seam sleeves may be made in the 
full or three-quarter length. The 
body of the dress is made with 
a panel front and back and two 
gores at each side, which are 
lengthened by a straight plaited 
flounce. 

For the dressy model silk serge 
might be used for the older girl or 
cashmere for the younger one, 
and the drapery and sash for this 
dress would be made of silk to 
match or blend well with the rest 
of the dress. To make this dress for a 
nine-year girl two and one-half yards of 
material forty-four inches wide would be 
required. 

Design 3295 may be had in nine sizes 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 





HE clothes of the little ones ar 
usually very simple in design, ¢e 
pending almost entirely on sore 

{3s little hand-work on them for any 
suggestion of elaborateness. Nut 
only are the dresses and underwea: 
daintily worked with embroidery of sore 
kind, but the little coats and bonnets s 
well. This child’s coat made of cream «: 
white cashmere would be very dainty } 
the cape and euffs were to be embroidered. 
but if the mother does not care to take 
the time for this work she might make th- 
coat of serge or the light-weight bedforc 
cord and faee the collar and cuffs with 
velvet. To make this coat for a three 
year-old, two yards of material forty-four 
inches wide would be required. 
Design 3285 may be had in six sizes 
from one-half to five years, price ten cents 


a2" THIS little girl’s dress (3278) were 
© to be made of white serge it would 
3a be very effective to make the sailor 
¢ collar and cuffs of blue, and as 
serge comes forty-four inches wide 

it would require two and one-half yards of 
the white for the dress of a five-year-old 
with one-half yard of the blue for tke 
sailor collar, cuffs and belt. A number «i 
different possibilities are offered in this 
design in the high or slightly open neck, 
two styles of one-seam sleeves in the fullor 
shorter length, and the attached straigh: 
skirt which may be gathered or plaited. 
Without the sailor collar the dress would 
be very pretty and simple if trimmed 
with braid and buttons, and such a dress 
might be made of cashmere, or serge. 
Design 3278 may be had in seven sizes, 
from two to eight years, price fifteen cents. 





3295 


ASHMERE would be very appropri- 
ate for the little girl's Gibson dress 
shown in No. 3263, and the flat col- 
lar, belt and trimming bands would 
be pretty if made of silk to match 

the color of the dress. Wash muterials 
are much used for little children, and 
nothing could be prettier than this dress 
made without the revers and chemisette 
and with the short sleeves. The straight 
skirt would be equally pretty whether 
gathered or plaited. To make this dress 
for the five-year-old two and three-quar- 
ter yards of material thirty-six inches wide 
would be required, with five-eighths yard 
of all-over embroidery or tucking for the 
chemisette and collar. 

Design 3263 may be had in seven sizes 
from two to eight years, price fifteen 
cents. 


‘ 
t 
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URELY nothing could be daintier 
than the little girl’s dress shown 
here (3309) made of fine lawn and 
trimmed with lace insertion and 
edging. The dress was made with 

a panel front and a straight skirt attached 
at the sides and back. For the little 
party dress the Dutch round neck and 
short sleeves are more appropriate, while 
for other occasions either the high or round 
neck are perfectly suitable as are the long 
or short sleeves, in either of the two 
styles. If the simpler dress is preferred 
the shoulder pieces may be omitted, To 
make this dress fora five-year-old girl as 
shown here two and seven-eighth yards 
of lawn thirty-six inches wide were re- 
quired. 

Design 3309 may be had in seven sizes 
from two to eight years, price fifteen 
cents. 





Trimmed with soutache 
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Easy designs for the mother to develop 
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FOR BOYS, GIRLS AND LITTLE TOTS 


Their Simplicity Is an Attractive Feature 


T THE left is shown an attractive 
dress for a girl which may be de- 
veloped very daintily for festive 
occasions or may be made plainer 

far school wear. The nicer dress 
made for wear in the evening might be 
developed in pongee, and daintily em- 
broidered as shown below. Green em- 
broidery is particularly effective 
on the natured colored pongec. 
For this dress the round neck and 
the short sleeves would be more 
appropriate than the high neck 
andeither of the two stylesof long 
sleeves. For school wear any of 
the serges are practical, and a 
dress made of this material would 
be very effective if trimmed with 
soutache braid. 

To make this dress for a nine- 
vear-old girl three vards of mate- 
rial forty-four inches wide would 
be required, with seven-eighths 
yard of all-over embroidery or tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the collar, the 
yoke-facing and facing the leg-o’mutton 
sleeves to produce an undersleeve effect. 

Design 3250 may be had in nine sizes 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 





PRETTY little girl's dress is shown 
here (3300) which would be very 
dainty if made of lawn or batiste. 
The fancy-shaped voke might be 
embroidered in some small de- 


sign or would be very pretty if outlined 
with lace insertion to match that in the 
skirt portion. 


The dress, whichis tucked 





in Empire style, is one that will look well 
on the little tot, though perhaps the dress 
which falls free from the yoke would be 
more practical for all ordinary wear. 
There is something about the Dutch 
round neck and short sleeves which seem 
to correspond with the Empire stvle, while 
the high neck and either the bishop or leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves are perhaps more ap- 
propriate for the other model. A ruffle 
of the goods trimmed with lace would 
make a pretty finish for the dress, though 
it may be finished with a wide hem, if 
preferred. 

Lawns and batistes come thirty-six 
inches wide or even as wide as forty-four 
inches. To make this dress for a three- 
vear-old tot one and seven-eighths vard of 
material thirty-six inches wide, orone and 
three-quarters yard forty-four inches wide 
will be required. 

Design 3300 may be had in six sizes 
from one-half to five veurs, price ten 
cents. 


O MAKE a boy’s overcoat is not 
nearly the difficult piece of work 
which some women helieve it to be. 

48 Here (3294) is shown a very smart | 
design for an overcoat for a young 
boy which ought to prove a fairly simple 
proposition for the mother who has done 
any sewing. The length of a boy's over- 
coat is largely a matter of choice 
either for the mother or for the 
boy, but this particular design ar- 
ranges for three ditferent lenyths. 
If the mother wants to minimize 
the work of making this model, 
she may make the coat without 
the center-back seam and omit 
the pockets and cuffs, though the 
omission of the pockets would be 
a source of great regret to the 
average normally healthy boy. 
For the longest coat for an 
eight-vear-old boy one and seven- 
eighths vard of heavy broadcloth 
fifty-four inches wide would be required, 
or for the shortest one and one-half yard, 
with one-quarter yard of velvet twenty 
inches wide, cut on the bias for the collar. 
Design $294 mav be had tn six sizes 
from two to twelve years, price fifteen 
cents. 








’ I N MAKING over the sleeves of a dress 
there is no better style than the sleeve 
ie which consists of an over and under por- 
tion. Such a sleeve is shown in No. 3269, 
a model which may be made in the full or 
three-quarter length. There are three very at- 
tractive outlines for the two-seam oversleeve, and 
this may be used with either the one or two-seam 
undersleeve. The outside portion would be 
made of the dress material and would take three- 
quarters of a yard for the medium size if the 
material was thirty-six o- forty-four inches wide, 
or one and one-quarter yard of twenty-four-inch 
material. Tucking or all-over lace is suitable for 
the undersleeve, and one-half yard eighteen inches 
wide would be needed. 
Design 3269 may be had in six sizes, from ten 
to fifteen inches arm measurement, price ten 
cents. 





AINTY little aprons are always in demand 

for the woman who enjoys giving chafing- 

dish parties or afternoon teas, and No. 3261 

‘+ shows avery pretty though simple apron 
which will be just the thing for such occa- 

sions. This design is arranged to be made with 
or without the pretty bib, or the pocket which is 
convenient for the handkerchief or spool of thread. 

The apron made of dotted swiss with a ruffle 
of the same and trimmed with lace edging 
would be very smart, while another way to trim 
the apron would be to hemstitch the ruffle and 
tieends. To make an even more elaborate effect 
the ruffle might be headed with beading, and a 
delicate colored ribbon run through to give a 
little color to the apron. 

Lawn and fine linen are also used for tiny 
aprons of this style, and as these materials come 
a yard wide, one and one- 
quarter yard would be 
needed for the apron in 
medium size. 

Design 3261 may be 
had in one size for ten 
cents. 
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3313 


OMEN who ride horseback 

a great deal find that the 

regulation riding- breeches 

are more satisfactory than 

the skirts, which are always 

getting in the way. These riding- 

breeches are worn with the coat 
and with or without a skirt. 

No. 3313 shows a design for 
these riding-breeches which may 
be made at home without much 
difficulty, The upper part is 
fitted to the hips and the model 
closes at the side. 

Khaki and the cloths which are 
used for the coat are appropriate 
for the breeches as well, and the 
calf extensions are faced with 
lining material or chamois. These 
cloths come in different widths, 
but for the breeches for a medi- 
um-sized woman two and one- 
quarter yards of material thirty- 
six inches wide or two yards forty- 
four inches wide would be re- 
quired, with seven-eighths yard 
of lining material for the facing. 
If the chamois is used by the 
woman for the facing two skins 
eighteen by thirty inches will be 
needed. 

Design 3313 may be 
had in four sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


» RATHER simple but dainty night- 
- gown is shown in No. 3301, and 
this may be developed as simply or 
elaborately as desired. Cross-bar 
muslin is being used not only for 
dainty underwear but for nightgowns as 
well, and garments made of this need 
little trimming or hand-work to produce 
very effective results. 
wishes to embroider any design in the 
nightgown a fine lawn would be better. 
To make this nightgown for a medium- 
sized woman five and 
yards of the lawn or cross-bar muslin 
thirty-six inches wide would be required. 
Dutch round or square neck and flow- 
ing sleeves trimmed with swiss inser- 
tion, and edging or beading may be used 
to outline the neck and a delicate colored 
ribbon run through. 
prefer the high neck and either the full or 
three-quarter bishop sleeves, and these are 
arranged for in this design. 
Design 3301 may be had in four sizes, 
) from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 


If the woman 


seven-eighth 


Some women will 


3301 measure, price fifteen cents. 
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O. 3267 shows a very prac- 
tical design for a tucked 
maternity skirt which may 
be made in the round length 
or with the medium sweep. 

This model is cut in nine gores, 
and with an extension at the top 
for lengthening the front and 
sides. The back is arranged to 
be finished with an inverted plait 
or gathers as preferred. 

For a skirt designed for this 
wear the lighter weight materials 
are more hygienic and the dark 
colors or black less conspicuous. 
Mohair or broadcloth as well as 
cashmere would be appropriate 
materials for this model, and these 
come forty-four -inches wide or 
even wider. To make the skirt 
for a medium-sized woman, five 
and one-eighth yards of material 
fifty inches wide having no nap, or 
five and one-half yards of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide having 
a nap would be required. The 
lower edge of the skirt meas- 
ures about four and three-quarter 
yards. 

Design 3267 may be had in 
eight sizes, from twenty 
to thirty-four inches 
waist measure, price fif- 
teen cents. The skirt 
should be ordered by 
normal measurements. 





S LONG as the slender effect is the 
goal toward which every woman 
is striving, the combination under- 
garments will be in great demand. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the 

woman now educated to good - fitting 
underclothes is going to give up this style. 

This combination undergarment (3272) 
consists of a corset cover and drawers in 
one. The corset cover may be made with 
either high or open neck, and the drawers 
may be finished in either the open or 
If the woman uses the 
shield sleeves she might trim them with 
Some women prefer 
the drawers made in knickerbocker style, 
and this possibility is provided in the 
model as well as drawers which are plain 
The lower edge of each leg 


closed style. 


beading and lace. 


at the knee. 
measures about thirty inches. 


Three and one-half yards of cambric a 
yard wide would be required for this 





3315 


HERE are two styles of sleeves which are 
being used in women’s coats and jackets 
this year, those closely resembling the 
man’s coat sleeve, without any fulness, and 
those which are gathered at the top. De- 

sign 3315 includes both of these models, the for- 
mer being small and made with two seams, while 
the latter is medium-sized and is made with only 
one seam. The cuff makes a nice finish for either 
style of sleeve, though they may be omitted if 
desired. 

To make these sleeves in the medium size, 
seven-eighths yard of material forty-four inches 
wide or three-quarters yard fifty-four inches wide 
would be required, with three-eighths yard of silk 
twenty inches wide to face the cuffs. 

Design 3315 may be had in six sizes from ten to 
fifteen inches arm measurement, price ten cents. 





sN MAKING an underskirt of this kind 
& (3264) there is really very little work. The 
ie flounce is made with a straight lower edge 
¢ and is gathered or plaited to the yoke. In 

this day of long lines and slender effects 
everything is done to eliminate any appearance 
of fulness even in the underskirts, and the Ameri- 
can woman can gain an idea from the French in 
this matter. The French woman plaits the 
flounces of even her wash skirts, thus having suffi- 
cient fulness at the lower edge of the skirt and 
yet no flare. 

Embroidered flannels come in very pretty de- 
signs as well as the embroidered flouncings, and 
either would make a very pretty underskirt. If 
either of these materials is used two and five-eighth 
yards twenty-seven inches deep would be required 
for the underskirt of a medium-sized woman, 
or two and one-half yards 
of plain material thirty-six 
inches wide. 

Design 3264 may be 
had in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches 
waist measure, price ten 
cents. 







combination suit in the medium size. rae 


Design 3272 may be had in eight sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 


measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3310 





ITTLE boys’ clothes have grown very much 
simpler since the days when we used to inflict 
lace collars and Fauntleroy curls on our hapless 
offspring. Helen Berkeley-Loyd, whose articles 

in THE DELINEATOR are always full of practical sug- 
gestions and advice, strongly recommends tub-blouses 
and cloth knickerbockers for the schoolboy. Both 
are easy to make, inexpensive to replace, and comfort- 
able to wear. It is beyond one’s wildest hopes to keep 
an active boy absolutely immaculate all the time, but 
he can at least be sent off to school neat and clean 


up to the neck and shoulders. 


wristbands. 
be gathered and sewed to a belt. 


thirty-six or forty-four inches. 


inch material. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
YOUNGER FOLKS 


Easy Garments to Make at Home 


3310 









HE box-plaited blouse illustrated here is the kind that appeals equally to the 
elder boys and to the very little fellows, and it has the possibility of being de- 
veloped in a variety of ways to accommodate their different tastes. 

88 = =may be made with a yoke in the back, or may have the three box plaits carried 
The neck may be finished with the boyish turn-down 
collar, or it may be sewed into a neck-band so that a separate collar may be worn with 
it. The shirt sleeves, similarly, may be made with attached cuffs, or be finished with 
The bottom of the blouse may be turned into a casing for tape, or it may 
When the blouse is made to be worn with a belt, it 
is cut shorter than when it is intended to blouse freely as in the figure illustration. 

Blouses in this style are made of percale, galatea, shirting, and in chambray and flan- 
nel. White or white with colored stripes is most used for them, and not infrequently 
the blouse is in a color to match the trousers. 

Suitable materials for making this blouse may be bought in widths of twenty-seven, 
To make it for a boy of nine years, three yards are re- 
quired of material twenty-seven inches wide, or two and one-cighth yards of thirty-six- 
If forty-four-inch material is used, one and seven-eighths yard will be - 


In making this blouse of wash materials, it will be found to be an advantage to stitch 


the edges of the box plaits down, since the loose box plaits are not so easy to iron. 
Design 3310 may be had in thirteen sizes, from four to sixteen years, price ten cents. 3287 
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The blouse 





each season brings out a number of new styles 

for children that ape the fashions of older folkin 
a very quaint and irresistible manner. Edouard La 
Fontaine, writing from Paris, gives a delightful account 
of miniature motor bonnets of the 1830 period, ‘‘classi- 
cal tailor-mades”’ for the eight-year-old child and Moy- 
en-Age yoke-skirts and princess dresses that are being 
displayed in the kindergartens. Jumper dresses and 
gored skirts were long ago claimed by the little girl who 
has an idea of her own as to how she would like to dress. 


LTHOUGH most mothers hike to kcep their little 
girls in simple dresses and still simpler pinafores, 


each morning. 





HAT styles for girls follow closely on those 
for their elders, and with very attractive 
results, is demonstrated by the smart little 
jumper skirt (No. 3283) shown here. It is 

a circular skirt made with either a habit back or 
with an inverted plait at the back. The over- 
blouse to which the skirt is attached is made with 
a deep Gibson tuck at the edge of each shoulder. 
The belt is applied over the joining of skirt and 
over-blouse, and the ends of the tucks are lapped 
over the belt and held to position by buttons. 
The skirt may be made without the over-blouse. 

Among the woolen materials in which this 
skirt may be made are serge, cashmere, cheviot 
and broadcloth. It is also appropriate to make 
it of voile, panama or homespun. Wash mate- 
rials, such as percale, linen, gingham and madras, 
will make up effectively in this style. 

The above-mentioned materials are to be had 
in widths of twenty-four, thirty-six or forty-four 
inches. When twenty-four-inch material is used, 
three and one-quarter yards are required to make 
the skirt for a nine-year-old girl. One and three- 
quarters yard are required if thirty-six-inch 
material is used, and one and one-half yard if 
the width is forty-four inches. 

In trimming this skirt, braid may be used to 
outline the jumper, the armholes and the belt. 
Bias folds of silk may be used in the same way, 
or the edges may be scalloped. When wash ma- 
terials are used, embroidery or lace may be in- 
serted. All sorts of novelty bandings are to be 
had in the stores, and these are used most effec- 
tively on girls’ clothes. 

Design 3283 may be had in eleven sizes, from 
four to fourteen years of age, price fifteen cents. 








3287 


HE yoke apron illustrated above (3287) may be made with a 
bertha and frill sleeves. A bishop sleeve may take the place 
of the frill sleeve, or the apron may be sleeveless. The bertha 

48 may be omitted. The plain yoke may be in high neck or in 
square or round outline. 

Suitable materials may be bought in widths of twenty-seven or 
thirty-six inches. To make the apron with sleeves and bertha for 
a girl of eight years, three and one-half yards are required of 
twenty-seven-inch. Two and seven-eighth yards of edging and one 
and one-half yard of insertion will trim the bertha. One and three- 
cighths yard of edging are required for the neck and sleeves. To 
make the apron without bertha or sleeves, two and one-half yards 
are required of twenty-seven-inch material, or two and one-eighth 
yards of thirty-six-inch material. Two and five-eighth yards of 
edging are required, and for frill sleeves one and one-quarter yard. 

Design 3287 may be had in six sizes, from two to twelve years of 
age, price ten cents. 








3303 


sf ANY people who are susceptible to drafts find that the added 

protection that the high-neck nightgown affords is very wel- 

$ come indeed and particularly so during the colder months of 
. the year. 

In No. 3303 the design illustrated above, is an easily made gar- 
ment that is suitable for either the young girl or small woman. The 
design may be made with the turn-down collar that is provided, or 
this feature omitted, and the neck finished with a frilling of lace. 
The use of the applied front and back yoke-facings is optional, while 
the prettily shaped bishop sleeve is gathered into a band. 

Suitable fabrics for this nightgown can be had in widths of twenty- 
seven-inch, thirty-six-inch or forty-five-inch. A young girl of six- 
teen years of age will require six yards of twenty-seven-inch, four 


and one-quarter yards of thirty-six-inch or four yards of forty-five- 


inch material, with two and one-eighth yards of edging. 
Design 3303 may be had in three sizes, from fourteen to eighteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 





3281 


HE child's night-drawers shown directly 
above have the advantage of being able tu 
be developed in a variety of ways, accord- 
ing to the usage of different persons. If 

the stocking feet are not desired, it is possible to 
have them cut off and the drawers hemmed as 
shown in the back view. The garment is made 
with the front and drawers portion in one, there 
being a seam only on the inside of the drawers. 
The body portion of the back is made without a 
seam, and the top of the drawers portion is gath- 
ered to a band which is buttoned to the upper 
part. Down the center frant the edges are hem- 
med and lapped to receive buttons and button- 
holes. There are two styles of sleeves, a bishop- 
sleeve and a plain two-seam model. 

In making night-clothes there is no require- 
ment of a variety of materials to make use of. 
If a cotton garment is desired, long-cloth is the 
material which is universally chosen. Otherwise 
the night-drawers might be made of-canton or 
outing flannel, if something warm is desired. The 
garment is best made very slightly trimmed, if at 
all. Ruffles of lace or embroidery may be used 
at the neck and wrists, and feather-stitching may 
be added there and down the center front. 

The materials suitable for making this gar- 
ment come in widths of twenty-seven or thirty- 
six inches. If the former is used it requires four 
and a half yards to make the garment for a child 
of seven years, or three and three-eighth vards 
of thirty-six-inch material. To trim as illus- 
trated, one and three-eighths yard of edging 1s 
required. 

Design 3281 in seven sizes, from one to thirteen 
years of agey price ten cents. 
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An Opportunity Open to All 


ECENT years have witnessed a marked 
advance in the methods of charita- 
ble effort. Men and women of the 
highest educational and intellectual 
attainments have been led to devote 
all of their time and effort to the 
conduct of philanthropic work. The 
good-intentioned, but not always 
well-qualified, volunteer is gradually 
stepping aside in favor of the specially trained 
worker. Much advance has been made by reason 
of this one fact alone, but unquestionably the 
greatest factor in progressive legislation and ad- 
vanced methods in relieving the condition of the 
unfortunate and in helping these unfortunates 
to be self-respecting and self-sustaining, has been 
through the medium of publicity. 

To illustrate, consider the marvelous progress 
that is being made in the methods of caring for 
dependent children. The old-fashioned orphan 
asylum, originally intended to give shelter and 
relief to destitute children 1n actual need, con- 
tinued for years to have the high estimation and 
generous support of the unthinking public who, in 
far too many cases without definite knowledge, 
looked with awe and admiration upon these 
massive institutions as great public benefactors. 
More than twenty-five years ago, in keeping 
with progress along other lines, a few thinking 
men and women were led to believe that the 
confinement of healthy, normal children in these 
great barracks, like so many cattle, was unneces- 
sary, extravagant and contrary to the best in- 
terests of the child and the State. They found 
by actual investigation that a great percentage of 
those who left these institutions were unfitted to 
cope with the actual problems of life after having 
been cared for for so many years among unnatu- 
ral surroundings, and that in many cases they 
were like hothouse plants, soon to be crushed by 
the competition of actual life in their struggle 
forexistence. These good people plodded along, 
making, it is true, great progress. 

Just two years ago this month this magazine 
was led in a most interesting and unselfish man- 
ner to inaugurate its Child-Rescue Campaign 
and to give publicity to the views and work of 
these people. Soon the various agencies engaged 
in placing children in family hotnes and in prov- 
ing the lack of necessity for these old-fashioned 
institutions, found themselves able to satisfy but 
a small proportion of the worthy opportunities 
which presented themselves for caring for children 
in desirable family homes. The magazine con- 
tinued, with its million of circulation, persistently 
to push its campaign in behalf of the new method. 
During the Summer of 1908 the problem was 
presented to President Theodore Roosevelt and, 
after due consideration, within a short time the 
famous White House Conference on the Care of 
Dependent Children materialized. This confer- 
ence, which gathered at Washington in January, 
1909, included representatives of all of the vari- 
ous religious beliefs and of all forms of child-car- 
ing work. “After a truly democratic discussion 
its conclusions were formulated in a series of 
resolutions which, according to such eminent 
persons as Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Honorable 
Jacob Riis, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Miss Jane 
Addams, and others of unquestioned standing 
in philanthropic endeavor, fix a goal toward 
which the whole country can work for the best pos- 
sible for the needy child. Speaking of these con- 
clusions President Roosevelt said in his special 
message to Cong-ess, February 15, 1909: 





















































-- . These constitute 1 wise, constructive and pro- 
gressive program of child-curing work. If given full 
effect by the proper agencies, existing methods and 
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practises in almost every community would be pro- 
foundly and advantageously modified. . . . They con- 
stitute a standard of accepted opinion by which each 
community should measure the adequacy of its existing 
methods and to which each community should seck to 


conform its legislation and its practise. 


During the conference and immediately fol- 
lowing the same the daily press most generously 
and effectively devoted much space to the sub- 
ject. This magazine published the conclusions 
in full. The United States Senate ordered pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 721 thousands of 
copies of the full text of the proceedings. As 
shown in our recent numbers, by reason of this 
great publicity marvelous progress has been made. 

The problem, however, still remains a large one. 
The old-fashioned orphan asylum yet exists 
complacently in many parts of the country. 
They are tucked away in quiet corners, and in 
many instances the good members of the boards 
of directors and the officers do not even know 
that the White House Conference ever took place 
and that their work was strongly condemned be- 
cause a better method had been found to be more 
advantageous to the child and to the State. 
There is yet a fertile field for far greater publicity. 

This magazine from its own experience is deep- 
ly impressed with the opportunity open to such 
publications as The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Woman's Home Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
and all similar publications which have a cir- 
culation essentially in the family home. Tue 
DELINEATOR does not seek any credit or honor 


in connection with its Child-Rescue Campaign, . 


but most respectfully and earnestly urges other 
magazines to take up this problem, which surely 
concerns every ‘“‘large-minded’’ modern publica- 
tion. The conclusions of the White House Con- 
ference can be made the basis of a strong educa- 
tional campaign which will greatly augment the 
efforts which have already been made to de- 
velop public opinion to the realization that home 
life is the highest and finest product of civilization, 
and that children should not be deprived of it 
except for urgent and compelling reasons. 


Compulsory Education and Disease 
at School 


DITOR THe DELINEATOR: I feel like I am writing 
to a friend when I write to you. I want you to 
answer some questions, and I thank you in advance. 

I live about a mile from school. It is through the 
woods up a steep hill, In Winter snow is drifted and 
deep, and trees are ulways falling across the road. Can 
the law compel me to send my young children to school 
there, at the tender age of seven or eight years? I 
am sure I can teach them as well myself until they are 
ten or twelve years old and able to care for themselves. 
Moreover, there are always some contagious diseases in 
the school, such as whooping-cough, measles, etc., and 
I am so afraid my children will get them. I have only 
two children and can never have any more, and I am 
so nervous about them. They don’t try to keep 
diseases out of school. I know such diseases are not 
often fatal, but they cause trouble for us and suffering 
forthe children. I can’t doanything. I have already 
made myself unpopular on account of criticising so 
many things, but I want to protect myself and children. 
Neighbors say I must send them to school at seven 
years and can’t keep them home and teach them my- 
self. I have been reading your magazine and thought 
you would give me your advice on this matter and tell 
me just what I can do; and tf J am compelled to send 
my children to school, how can I compel them to have a 
clean school and keep diseases out? They only laugh or 
else get angry and tell me to mind my own business 
when I say anything about it. This Winter the whole 
school had whooping-cough; last Winter, measles; any- 
thing is liable to get in there. mI not right in wish- 
ing to protect my children? 

Mrs. Tuomas Gorr, Bear Lake, Michigan. 


We are printing this letter so that mothers 
in every State in the Union may help us answer 
her shocking question: ‘“‘J/ I am compelled to 
send my children to school, how can I compel the 
authorities to have a clean school and keep diseases 
out?’ It is a question that should bring 
every mother up-standing. Last April in 
Atlanta, at a joint meeting of the Conference for 
Education of the South and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College Women, the United States 
Commissioner of Education gave an address on 
compulsory education for Georgia. He was fol- 
lowed by a member of THE DELINEATOR staff, 
who spoke on the physical welfare of school chil- 
dren. She asked the audience if they thought 
they had a right to force the parents of Georgia to 
confine their children for five hours in the day, 
for five days in the week, for nine months in the 
year, for seven years of their growth and physical 
strength, in buildings not more healthful than 
the factories or the fields in which the children 
of Georgia now work or play. The question of 
training for a trade vs. academic training is too 
important for the space here available, but we urge 
every mother to answer the following questions be- 
fore enrolling her children in school this September: 

Have sufficient precautions been taken to pre- 
vent development of contagious diseases in the 
school? Are all children examined by a phy- 
sician before being admitted? Are children with 
colds, coughs, sore throats, tuberculosis, pe- 
diculosis, scabies, sore eyes, etc., excluded? Has 
the schoolhouse been thoroughly cleaned, aired, 
warmed and disinfected? Is there a thermometer 
in each room, and are two opposite windows al- 
ways raised? Is the room cleaned every day? 
Is dry cleaning permitted? Are individual towels 
and individual drinking-cups insisted upon? 
Has the plumbing been inspected; are the toilets 
kept in sanitary condition? Can every child 
read normal print at his desk without eye-strain ? 
Are highly calendered text-books or shiny black- 
boards that strain the eyes permitted? Is too 
much ‘‘close range’ work given to young chil- 
dren? Are the windows clean, or so clouded that 
they dim the light? Are the desks adjustable to 
the height of each child? Is there regular in- 
struction in personal hygiene and in the sanita- 
tion of school and home? Do teachers receive 
such instruction? Do children have defects of 
eyesight, hearing, lungs, bones or teeth that make 
school work injurious? Are study periods too 
long? Are recess and recreation taken in the 
fresh air? Do all children have a substantial hot 
lunch? Is the walk to school longer than a child 
should take? Is too much home study given? 

All this may seema great deal to chink of, but 
no parent, school board or law has the right to 
compel children to go to a school that gives them 
diseases that may permanently undermine their 
health or manufacture physical defects. So im- 
portant did one school principal consider pro- 
tection from contagious diseases that he had a 
culture taken of every child’s throat before it 
came to school. Those in whose mouths were 
the germs of diphtheria, tuberculosis, etc., were 
excluded, not because they were sick, but because 
they were able to infect other children. This 
prevented an epidemic in that school for the first 
time in its history. Mothers, if you find that 
proper precautions are not taken to protect your 
children f-om contagious disease and physical 
defects, keep them out of school. Arouse other 
mothers to do likewise and to interest or coerce 
your health board, school board, physicians and 
council to provide an examining physician, a 
school nurse and a sanitary schoolhouse. 

There is no school in existence that can give 
your child a substitute for health—the one thing 
essential to a successful career and a happy life. 
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No Reason to Complain of Catholics 


Editor Tue DELINEATOR:—What is the 
matter with the churches? That there is 
something amiss with them appears to be 
suggested by this question If we take 
into consideration the great wealth in 
church property, the apparent activity of 
those engaged in church work, the guilds, conventions, 
and missionary unions, we may, at first, hastily form 
the conclusion that the churches are doing a great work, 
and accomplishing all that is to be expected of them. 

But when, on the other hand, we frequently read of 
church membership decreasing, and of the moral excel- 
lence and intellectual greatness of the people who 
never attend church, we begin to take the matter more 
seriously, giving it a closer and more earnest investi- 
gation. When we find that instead of expounding 
the Word of God the clergyman discourses of almost 
every imaginable subject except religion, we ask with 
some misgiving, Has religion lost all attraction? Are 
the churches going the right way about accomplishing 
the end of their institution, which should be to teach 
man his duty to God? 

It must be borne in mind that the American people 
are at heart areligious people. In fewcountries are re- 
ligion and religious men treated with more consider- 
ation. Almost every public function is opened by an 
invocation and closed with a benediction. Yet our 
people are falling off in their attendance at church. 
There is no gainsaying this statement. 

What, then, is the cause? Many of ourcountrymen 
do not consider church-going as a binding obligation 
in any sense. Frequently it is asserted that we can 
worship God in our own hearts and home; we can in- 
terpret the Bible for ourselves; and although, in reality. 
they very seldom do one or the other, the pretense 
is sufficient to drug their consciences. We must not 
lay the whole blame on the laity. Almost any excuse 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE. CHURCHES? 
A Symposium by Leading American Churchmen Upon an 


All-Important Question 


ARLY in 1909 Mr. Theodore Dreiser, the editor of THE 
DELINEATOR, addressed the following letter to a number of 
the foremost leaders of the religious denominations of America: 


DrarR Sir:—In the last ten years there hus arisen a chorus of criticisms 
which concerns the Christian Church in general, and in all countries, and 
in so far as we Americans are concerned is particularly interesting as it 
regards the Church in the United States. There has been, as you know, 
much talk of the Church outside the Church; that the Christian Church ts 
dying; that it is not making use of the property, buildings and organiza- 
tion which are already in its hands; that interdenominational disputes 
stand in the way of a reasonably united effort for worthy suciologic and 
humanitarian causes. It is charged that owing to the weakness of the 
Church it is unable to meet or understand the sociologic drift of the time; 
that intelligent and capable youth can not be drawn into its ministry; 
that men of worth-while caliber at work in the world can not be induced 
to fillits pews, and that the real needs and spiritual desires of the people 
are misunderstood or neglected. 


be either necessary or desirable. To this end I want the opinions of the 
leaders in the churches. I want them to answer me this question, 
‘What is the matter with the Church in America?’’’ Wherein is it weak; 
what does it fail to do that it could do; what does it already do which it 
is now charged with not doing; what keeps the worth-while men of the 
world out of the work, if it is true that they are out; what about the man 
in the pulpit—can he be improved upon; what about the individuals in 
the audience; can they be given a broader point of view? While I have 
suggested a large number of topics here worthy of extended discussion, I 
want, nevertheless, only a brief statement. If in five or six hundred 
words you could barely indicate the salient things, the notable lacks or 
lack, and the possible remedy, I would hke such a statement from you, I 
intend to publish these statements all at one time over the signatures of 
those who make them, and under some such caption as I have indicated, 
which will attract the attention of those who are interested in church 
conditions. Very sincerely yours, THE Epitor. 


I have a keen desire to use the large - 
circulation of THE DELINEATOR in an effort to arouse thought and dis-— 
’ cussion along these lines, with a view to assisting in the broadening ani 
bettering of religious conditions, provided such broadening and bettering | 


would seem to justify a man in absenting himself from 
church services when the subject of religion, that is 

to say, duty to God and duty to our neighbor for 
God’s sake, is seldom inculcated. Finally, another 

cause can be traced to the fact that many societies for 

the advancement of education, for the development of ath- 
letic sports or for mere social purposes have added a Sunday 
service such as many people were accustomed tu assist at 
formerly in the churches. 

What, then, is the remedy? It will be found by giving to 
the people in the churches something of God, some spiritual 
gift, some good which it would be impossible for them to get 
elsewhere. Let the minister of God speak as “fone having au- 
thority,” and our religiously inclined people will throng the 
temples of Divine worship. I may add that we have no 
reason to complain of our Catholic people. In the cities, the 
churches are crowded at each of the five or six masses offered 
on Sunday; in the rural districts, in good weather and in 
bad, Catholics seldom find any difficulty so great, any con- 
dition so intolerable as to have to dispense with their obliga- 
tory attendance at the Divine services on Sunday. 


Pik Sain 


(James, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.) 





Should Be More Spiritualized and Aggressive 


Editor THE De.Lineator:—The question thus 
proposed is, in its very form, an implication that 
the American Church is in a condition either of 
spiritual decrepitude or of moral degeneracy, 
neither of which alternatives do I believe to be 
* warranted by the facts. The Church is not per- 
fect, and there is no human institution with which I am 
familiar that is. It is neither so spiritualized, nor so aggres- 
sive, nor so rapidly increasing in its membership as the 
advocates of church organization would like to have it. 

To disclose what a tremendous productive factor the insti- 
tution is, one might almost wish that for six months every 
church now existing in the city of New York, if you please, 
might be suddenly blotted out, and not only the churches but 
the missions as well, and all those lines of Christian or humani- 
tarian endeavor that have their spring in the Church. 

I had occasion not long since to study the hospitals in their 
relation to church-membership, and 1 found that the great 
preponderance of hospital opportunity afforded in this city, 
not only to those who believe in the Church but to those also 
who question or deny its value, is a church-product, that is to 
say, is the work of those who are identified with some church 
organization. 

This disposition to ignore the dependence of ourcivilization 
upon Christian and churchly encouragement and inspiration is 
a freakish tendency which has just come to pronounced ex- 
pression in a brochure by John Spargo, suggesting that almost 
the entire impulse in favor of man’s general betterment dates 
from socialism, and forgetting to acknowledge that that senti- 
ment-of brotherhood which is claimed to be one of the essential 
features of socialism is just as distinctly derivative from 
Christianity as the Church has lived it—however imperfectly 
—and preached it for nineteen hundred years, as Mr. Spargo 
himself is derivative from his own father and mother. Sound 
teaching upon this is obtainable in Brace’s ‘‘Gesta Christi,” or 
“The Divine Origin of Christianity,’ by R. S. Storrs 

At the same time, as every church member will be prompt to 
concede, the Church is not that distinct and aggressive feature 
of general life that it ought to be, and there are, among others, 
three points that are to be urged in explanation. 


© Photograph Copyright, 1906, 
by Rockicoud, N. F. 





The replies to this letter are given on these two pages. 


First—There is an unwarranted and embarrassing sharpness 
of discrimination between the function of the clergy and that 
ofthe laity. There does not prevail among the latter generally 
that sense of responsibility for the extension of church influ- 
ence and increase of church membership that ought to distin- 
guish all church members. The attitude toward the minister 
is often similar to that of a corporation toward its hired 
manager, who is paid with the understanding that if he fails to 
make a paying thing of it he will be repliced by someone else. 

Such was not the policy pursued by the Apostolic Church, 
where every believer felt accountable for the spirituality of his 
church's life and for the increase of its power and member- 
ship. The tendency in church life is toward centralization, 
which secures to the pastor the prerogative of salary and tn 
return therefor the task of keeping the pews filled. A con- 
siderable element of the members scem hardly to suspect that 
it belongs to them, also, to be propagandists, so that if there 
is no augmentation of the influence of the Church, it is charged 
either to worldly-minded outsiders or to the pastor, with 
little questioning as to their own shirking of responsibility. 

Second—There is a large element that properly belongs in- 
side of the Church, and that would be a very positive incre- 
ment of strength to it, but that remains outside for the reason 
that the Church has allowed the opinion to prevail that mem- 
bership must be conditioned upon the possession of a certain 
amount of moral attainment. As an offset it should be made 
clear, both to those who are members and to those who are 
not, that the Church is primarily designed to be a school of 
Christian manliness and womanliness. We have none of us 
received our diploma and are not likely to. There are too 
many defects in the best of men, up even to the moment of 
their decease, to warrant the supposition that’ the finishing 
touch has been placed to their Christian unfolding. ©: - 

The Church is, then, a school of character, not a community 
of saints, and should be understood to receive its members 
not because they have attained so much, but because there is 
so much that they need to attain. So that for admission to 
be declined on the ground that one is ‘‘not good enough” 1s 
to miss the fundamental purpose of the entire institution; and 
for a modest person to conceive that becoming part of a 
church organization is advertising to the public that he has 
made great advance in the holy life, is the same as it would be 
for a little four-year-old to understand that admission into 
the A B C class means his present attainment of a liberal 
education. 

Such a view is condemned by the way in which the original 
Twelve were gathered into the little church of the disciples, 
—men who had no knowledge of Christ, who were apparent- 
ly of the ordinary Jewish peasantry, so insensible to moral 
and spiritual influence as to be willing to betray Christ, to 
deny Him, or to abandon Him after three years of companion- 
ship. Those were the men that the Head of the Church 
Himself received into church membership. 

Third—Another ground of hesitancy is found in the failure 
to hold the theological views of the generality of church mem- 
bers. Doctrinal formulas count very much less with Chris- 
tians than formerly. Men who think carefully and feel deeply 
discriminate much more sharply than formerly between the- 
ology and religion, between the part the intellect plays and 
the part the heart and the will play in Christianity 

There is, of course, an advantage in brooding over the great 
doctrines of the gospel; and it may be made auxiliary to the 
life, but the invisible spirit of the gospel will soak into the 
soul to a depth impossible to any formulation of the gospel’s 
meaning. These things lie out too distinctly on the very face 
of Christ’s teaching to excuse either those in the Church or 
out of it for failing to act on the basis of the view herewith 
presented, save for the reason that a degree of prominence, 
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due toecclesiastical controversies, has been given tothe 
matter of the intellectual conception of gospel truth, 
that has obscured the more fundamental and fruitful 
significance of Christianity experienced as a new life 
begun in the soul; a life that leans toward the law laid 
down by the Master; a life that has begun to learn the 
lesson of love taught and exemplified by Him: anda 
hfe along the pathway of service over which He has 
gone before. 

While, then, it is not to be denied that the Christian 
Church is the most powerful organization anywhere 
for the uplift of the race, its power would be tremen- 
dously enhanced if church members would realize that 
church privileges are mated with church obligations, 
and if they would not allow the Church to be considered 
sv close a corporation as to exclude those who ought 
properly to be in it, but who are at present kept out 
by barriers of misapprehension and tradition. 


OOP, Fi AA A. 


(Kev, Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., Pastor 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, N. Y.) 


Ethics, Not Theology; Deed, Not Dogma; Justice, 
Not Charity 


Editor THe DEeLINEATOR:—The conditions 
of the Church in our days are such as one 
may expect to find in an age of transition. 
The natural sciences and the studies in the 
history and authenticity of the sacred books, 
known under the name of the Higher Criti- 
cism, have undermined the belief in the infallibility of 
the Scriptures and spread serious doubt concerning 
doctrines fundamental in the teachings of orthodoxy. 
This skepticism is reinforced by a complete change of 
attitude in reference to the estimate placed on this 
world. Former religion placed the emphasis on the 
beyond. The man of to-day is completely absorbed 
by the pressing things of this life. For him, if religion 
is to have an appeal, it must be a guide and help in the 
ordering of the life that now is. Conscious of his rulership 
over the forces and resources of nature, man, to-day, will not 
regard himself as one doomed by the curse of transmitted 
guilt to ultimate perdition, He will not subscribe to the 
dogma which insists that this world is a vale of sorrow through 
which he must pass in darkness, feeling his way toward the 
light which will shine to the redeemed alone in the world be- 
yond. Men have—to use a phrase of Nietzsche’s—revialued 
old values. The Church, on the whole, has not. Hence the 
discordance between the thought atmosphere of the altar and 
that of the busy toiler. 

Moreover, the impression is abroad that the Church looks 
askance at progress. It 1s not credited with sympathy with 
those who would readjust social conditions on a broader and 
stronger basis of justice. The pulpit is distrusted. Toit ‘*1m- 
puted the passion to justify existing arrangements as planned 
by the Creator Whose inscrutable will is invoked in explanation 
and Whose promise is relied on that in the beyond relations will 
be reversed. At the utmost the Church is believed to be 
the sponsor not of justice, but of charity. And the charity 
which it calls blessed is not construed to be an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the donor that the recipients have just 
claims on him, but as a voluntary act of generosity for which 
extravagant laudations must be heaped on the giver. Charity 
has come to be an offense in the nostrils of the multitude. 
The conviction has gained ground that a larger measure of 
justice in the social dealings among men would obviate the 
necessity for this often ostentatious charity. As the Church 
is suspected of conniving at social wrong provided it be miti- 
gated by charity, its influence is correspondingly weakened 
over the increasing numbers. that have come to- regard all 
priests and preachers us defenders of vested rights and special 
privileges and the hirelings of the rich owners of the pews. 

The truth is, the function which the pulpit might fill in these 
days is largely preempted by the sociologist, the social engi- 
neer. Settlements and similar institutions devoted to the 
betterment of social conditions and the bridging of the chasm 
between the masses and the classes have usurped the place 
erstwhile held by the Church. Would the Church reclaim its 
lust ground, it must adapt itself to the prevailing sociological 
obsession and act as the go-between for the separated cumpo- 
nents of society. To the men of means it must bring home 
the feelings and views of the less favored. To those upon 
whom the burden of the social conditions is heavier and 
heaviest, it must bring the message of fraternity. The 
Church must democratize itself. The distinction between the 
clergy and the laity must be minimized. The clergy shall 
grow to be a body of trained experts, not in archeology and 
old languages, but in philanthropy, using this oft-abused 
term in the larger connotation, as embracing whatever affects 
the life of man in its individual and socialized relations. 
Theology must be replaced by ethics, dogma by deed, the 
ancient books by the inspiration of the living realities, and all 
this lit up by the pussion of human love and the conscious- 
ness of man's inherent nobility and the sublimity of high 
ethical ideals toward which humanity is progressing with sure 
foot, coming nearer and nearer, perfect justice and all-sanctt- 
fying righteousness. The church of good-will will, in meas- 
ure as it finds its vocabulary, regain what influence in other 
days the Church wielded over men. It will be both teacher 
and mediator, the prophet of better days to come and the 
inspirer to nobler lives and deeper love among men. 


Eek Hit 


(Amil G. Hirseh, DP, Minister Sonat 
Congregation, Chicage, bi 
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The Church Lags Behind the Social Spirit 


Editor The Detingatror:—Any statement con- 
cerning the Church as a whole must be warranted 
by a peneralization as broad as the whole Church, 
und can be upset only by a generalization which 
is equally broad and which can be shown to be 
more accurate. 

Notwithstanding the chorus of criticism, there are not a few 
thick-and-thin defenders of things as they are and professional 
optimists who tell us that nothing in particular ails the Church. 

Consider, then, the fact that the growth of the Church 1s not 
keeping pace with the growth of the population, 

At the close of the nineteenth century we were told that in 
1800 the evangelical church-membership was only about one- 
fourteenth of the population, whereas in 1900 it was about 
one-fourth, which was considered a very satisfactory gain. 

Until the census of 1910 is published we shall not know 
certainly what has been our exact rate of growth since 1900. 
We know, however, that as our population becomes larger 
the rate of increase falls. For instance our population from 
1870-80 increased 30.21 per cent.; from 1880-90 it increased 
25.18 per cent.; and from 1890-1900, 21.21 per cent. The un- 
precedented immigration during this decade has tended to 
sustain the rate of increase, but if the next census shows as 
much of a fallin that rate as occurred from 1890 to 1900, the 
increase of population from 1900 to 1910 will prove to be 17.86 
per cent., or, for the past nine years, 16.08 per cent. This is 
probably an underestimiute. 

Now mark the growth of the churches since 1900. Omitting 
the Roman Catholic statistics, which are made up on an en- 
tirely different basis from the others, the gains of all other de- 
nominations during the past nine years have been us follows: 
im ministers, 5 per cent. ; in churches 12.9 per cent.; and in mem- 
bers 10.4 percent. That is, the growth of church membership 
has been less than two-thirds as rapid as that of the population, 
and this notwithstanding the exceptional evangelistic effort. 

This would seem to be conclusive that something ails the 
Church; what is it? 

Many secondary and contributory causes might be men- 
tioned, which are local, but for an effect which 1s general, and 
which as we shall see extends over a period of half a century, 
we must look for a cause equally wide in its operation. In this 
connection it may be remarked that the same general condi- 
tions obtain in Europe as in the United States. While the 
churches made a decided gain on the population in this 
country during the nineteenth century, it is also true that 
most of the gain was made during the first half of it. 

An analysis shows that the rate of gain was only one-quar- 
ter as great during the last fifty years of the century as during 
the preceding fifty; that during the lust twenty years it was 
only one-quarter as great as during the preceding thirty: and 
that during the last decade of the century it was only one- 
third as great as during the preceding, and one-sixteenth as 
great as the gain of the average decade of the first fifty years. 

Thus the rate of gain has been falling since 1850, and in 
1900 it had practically reached the vanishing point. During 
the past nine years it hus fallen behind the population. 

Now, it is more than a mere coincidence that this period 
coincides with the profound change which has taken place in 
civilization from the individualistic to the social type. 

During the first half of the century an individualistic relig- 
ion was adapted to an individualistic civilization and, there- 
fore, made rapid growth. During the last half there was a 
marked development of the social spirit which increasingly 
shecked the growth of individualistic churches because they 
did not meet the needs of the new condition. What ails the 
churches is that they have failed to recognize the social side of 
their mission. Churches here and there have gained the social 
spint and have made a surprising growth, attracting men 
especially. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, speaking of the many outside 
organizations doing the social work the Church had neglected, 
remarked to me: “They are all living monuments to a dead 
Church, “No,” I replied, ‘‘ ‘she is not dead, but sleepeth.’”’ 
~--L.sore are Many encouraging signs that the Church is now 
awaking to her social mission. 


C 





(Aer. Fosiah Strong, D.D., President 
merican Institute Social Service, 
Bible House, New York.) 





Both Faith and Works Are Needed 


tditor THE DeELINEATOR:—What ails the Church in 
America? I should say, a great deal Perfection 
is impossible in this hfe. There never will be a time 
when the Church will not be free from legitimate 
criticism. I do not believe, however, that it de- 
serves ull the criticism that it gets. I have studied 
the conditions from personal observation, in almost all parts 
of the world, and am prepared to maintain that the Church is 
doing far more for the elevation of humanity than is supposed. 

The main deficiency, as I see it, ts in its faith. The Church 
lacks fixedness of faith, which is the result of ignurance of the 
Bible. This 1s particularly true of America. The Bible as a 
whole is not studied. The preachers themselves do not study 
it. What we want in the pulpit is men who know the Bible; 
not simply texts from the Bible; not simply the ability to 
quote accurately passage after passuge, but men who know 
the Bible as a whole and are able to teach it in this way. 
There will have to be a change in the method of teaching. 
We have been too anxious to teach all about the Bible, 
and neglected the teaching of the Bible itself. Every church 
should assemble on some night of the week in the capacity of 
a great Bible class and have the pastor unfold the Bible. 
This would unify tts faith and strengthen it in every wiy. It 
would then be able to face every evil that confronts. Men of 
the world love to look upon a courageous church. 

The Church also lacks in application. It will never com- 
mand the respect of the world until it is keyed so as to respond 
to every hunian need. At present it consents for temporal 
needs to be supplied by outside agencies, agencies that name 
no religion, that have no Christ, and yet agencies which could 
not live but for the influence of Christianity. The Church 
must do such work for itself. It can not preach sympathy and 
friendship aud then fold its arms and stand back, waiting for 
some other organization to bring the supply. It must pro- 
vide as far as possible to meet every condition of need. This 
must be done in the name of Christ. The Church must do 
‘his, not so much with a view to reaching the world, as with a 
view of expressing to the world the Christ-spirit which it pro- 
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fesses to have. It has to become a business institution: an in- 
stitution into which men can put their brains and express their 
hearts. Many men of brains shun the pulpit because they are 
unwilhng to be shut out from an active business life. Let the 
Church direct its affairs asit should, and there will be the great- 
est opportunity for the expression of brains and talents. 

The local Church, especially in our cities, must do this work 
as faras possible. The Church must be so organized as to look 
out for and supply as far as it can everv need of its commu- 
nity. It must supply places of entertainment, culture, refuge, 
care for the sick and the like. Nothing is to be left out if the 
Church 1s to do its duty and grip the world. 


fon. nus Stile 


(Rev. Len G. Broughton, Pastor Tuaber- 
nacle Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga.) 


Double Salaries; Catch Up with Civilization 


Editor THe DeLineator:—Two different factors 
have to be taken into account. 

1. The churches have lost ground in the Old, and 
have not yet found adequate expression inthe New. 

Weare living in a period of transition. There is a 
new scientific outlook, a new literary and historical 
criticism, and a new conception of social and ethical relations. 
The churches have not yet realized all that these changes 
involve nor properly related themselves to them. The mere 
suspicion that Chnstianity is out of harmony with the facts 
of life, as science helps us to understand facts, is fatal to the 
faith of many. Preachers are too fond of sneering at the 
new knowledge. Men who know vastly more than they do are 
not to be blamed if they turn away in sheer weariness of spirit. 
The thoughtful, educated, sincere young man or woman whu 
sees some ignorant preacher—ignorant, however devout— 
perform a war-dance in the pulpit over “so-called science” is 
likely to drift away from a church which contemns what it 
does not understand. 

The really educated man or woman knows how myth and 
tradition enter into ancient history; when he hears the 
preacher solemnly teaching as the oracles of God fables which 
are as indisputably fables as those of A’sop or Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and dooming everybody to an endless hell for see- 
ing and saying that his fables are fables, disaster is certain. 
The worst is that while the old theological sanctions and pro- 
hibitions have lost power there are new and valid ones which 
the churches have not grasped. These are grounded in the 
facts of human experience, verifiable by experiment here and 
now—and the churches do not seem to know it. They will 
learn. The losses of a transition period are temporary; its 
gains permanent. 

And the same things are to be said about the new civic 
consciousness, the new political consciousness. New social 
and ethical ideals brood to-day over the face of the abyss. 
They move slowly where they should move quickly—amongst 
the churches—but they move, The future is by nomeans dark. 

2. The nearest, most important single reform to be attempt- 
ed by the religious people of this country 1s to double the salary 
of every preacher upon the continent. The churches get just 
as good preaching as they are entitled to for the money they 
pay. They are served better than they deserve. Yet we of 
the pulpit are not big enough for the mighty tasks which lie 
before us. The readjustment of the machinery of the churches 
to the work of the world in the new day and in the coming day 
is a giant’s task. And we are not giants. The Church will 
not pay for giants. The Church needs statesmen, thinkers, 
prophets, men with piercing insight and foresight, men who 
know what Israel ought todo, The railroads will pay for such 
men. The world of finance has a thousand attractions for 
them. Commerce is open to them, with all its possibilities. 
The Church invites them to stay out of the pulpit. The cost 
of living has been advancing year by year until it has reached 
a point which threatens crisis, Salaries huve not advanced. 
Preachers are miserably paid. So are the professors of semi- 
naries where preachers are truined. No man ought to come 
into the ministry for the suke of a salary. No man ought to 
enter who is not prepared to mike sacrifices. But when he 
sees that in the ministry he will have to live a cramped, starved 
life; when he sees that his energy will be dissipated in a sordid 
struggle to keep body and soul together instead of expended 
upon the things of the kingdom of heaven; when he knows that 
the work which he wants to do for God and humanity he will 
not be able to do because his wife and himself will have to 
spend their years in a heart-breaking endeavor to keep out of 
debt and “respectable,” and to bring up their children in 
decency—then it is not to be wondered at if he decides that he 
will try to be a Christian and glorify God—outside the pulpit! 

The crying need of the churches of this country is a race of 
bigger and better men than we ure. But the churches have 
not begun to think of the necessity of paying for them. 


(—Pharees t Ned 


(Rev. PAE S P. Aked. D.DP., Pastor 
Avenue Baptist Church, 
Yen York City, N. Y.) 








They Too Often Pass by the Real Issues 


Editor THE DELINEATOR:—What is the matter 
with the Church? Much every way. The design 
is so beautiful, and the plan socomplicated and so 
great that it requires a long look ahead to see its 
completion. That it is already a mighty and per- 
manent good, and that it will continue to be a 
necessity to human civilization is apparent to the most super- 
ficial. The only thing the matter is, that it is not all it will be 
and not all, perhaps, that it should be. The fires which clear 
the squares of old cities for progress in art and in wealth, the 
close, hard times which bring back a reckless, wasteful nation to 
economy, honesty and safe advancement, are no more neces- 
sary than -e revolutions and days of seeming decline in the 
churches. Great revivals follow great disasters. The churches 
ure learning fast now in the school of temporary adversity, 
and the lesson is a necessity in the progress of the Chnistian 
cause. In one of ourcities they say there is anew Y. M.C. A, 
stone building three stories high, standing on the corner of a 
block whercin stands a church with the doors nailed fast. The 
writer knows of a church building with old paper in the broken 
window-panes, which is overshadowed by a fully equipped and 


endowed hospital building with all the wards full. There are 
three churches in one of our greatest cities closed all the week, 
excepting four hours, which cust over a quarter of a mil- 
hon. Within sight of each of them are four flourishing eve- 
ning schools for poor children which work for seven hundred 
pupils each daily, on an income amounting to one-quarter of 
the salary of one of the ministers, The chief occupation of one 
of the church janitors is to keep the happy children off the steps 
on week days and out of the vestibule on the Sabbath. The 
funeral of those churches will be a joyful occasion, and is need- 
ed to teach the Christian people their duty. But we are learn- 
ing fast, and may act too quick, or go to other extremes. 
The church people dare not commit suicide, but they are of the 
heroic class who seek hard for something to die for. Persecu- 
tion is so valuable that the churches could afford to hire a few 
modern Neros and could well furnish the wood and the mar- 
tyrs for a Smithfield fire. If THe DeLingaTtor will continue 
its enterprise till every Christian hears the call, ‘‘What is the 
Matter with the Churches?” something startling will be done. 
Monotony and tameness are not healthy conditions for any- 
thing but aclam. The Church is an air-ship. It goes into the 
Potomac or Lake Lucerne, or it strikes a tree sometimes; but 
it is going to be the public carrier of all mankind nevertheless. 

Once a few years ago the worshipers groaned for Heaven, 
and would hide for meditation on death and the spirit world in 
some anchorite’s cave. While that condition prevailed mil- 
lionaires built hospitals, the masons endowed orphanages, 
merchants paid for medical research, political organizations 
established colleges, and the City Government took care of the 
poor. The church work being mostly done for this world by 
those outside the churches, the church members in consequence 
of their extreme otherworldliness were compelled to be trog- 
lodytes or plead fora place in the worldly procession. But the 
churches are not dead, nor is the spirit of Christian love less 
potent. I do not fear for the existence of the churches. I do 
fear for the extreme reaction now setting in. Let us stand at 
the pillars of the swing, and, as it rushes back, stop it at thecen- 
ter of gravity. Not less of Heaven, but more of earth. The 
Church must take back its lost children, and do for them bet- 
ter things than the world is doing. Hospitals, schools, chari- 
ties, socials, recreation, science, art, music, all used to push 
back the border hne of ignorance; together with all that is 
sweet, beautiful, holy or sacred in the soul life of man, will all 
be included soon in the normal work of a healthy church. 
There is no cause for fear. The churches are to be mightier 
than ever within a very few years. 


(Rev, Russell H. Conwell, Pastor Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


There Should Be More of the Christ-Spirit 


Editor THE DELINEATOR:—The Church in America, 
in England and in other English-speaking countries 
needs to get back to the spirit of Jesus. We arelike 
the church at Laodicea (Revelation 3), ‘neither hot 
nor cold,’’—we are objectionable tothe Lord Him- 

* self because we are trying to avoid extremes: we do 
not obey nor honor the one or seek to save the other. We have 
lost our Christ, He 1s outside our door; just as He stood 
knocking at the dvor at the Laodicean Church, so He knocks 
at the modern Church to-day. The above picture is our weak- 
ness, we are trying to hold our heads high and call ourselves 
His Church while we have lost the spirit and power which 
make a New Testament Church possible The Church to-day 
instead of being a place where everybody has the spirit and 
power to seek and to save that which is lost, is more of a mutual 
congratulation society, where we fuss and fondle those we 
have already found. We have culture and refinement and 
organization, art, music, position and money, but we have lost 
touch with the common people, who are the coming people, and 
we have lost our gnpon God, I know churches so called where 
if Christ himself came to preach there would be nothing done 
until the atmosphere and conditions changed, and there are 
churches where Jesus himself would not be wanted if He came 
as the preacher; the fact is, we are playing at church. 

Christ’s Church, the Apostolic Church, had its very life and 
being in knowing Christ and living in Him and sought every 
day His will in spreading His redeeming and uplifting Gospel. 
To turn men from darkness to light, from the power of Satan to 
God, that they might receive forgiveness of sins by faith in 
Him, that was the program of the Church Jesus came to build 
up, and if that is not our object then we are frauds and hin- 
drances. Christ was the greatest gentleman, the best embodi- 
ment of retinement the world ever knew, and yet He was the 
most aggressive evangelist. Toseek and tosave was His mottv, 
and “if any man has not the spirit of Christ he is none of His.” 
I am sorry to say that we are living far too much for self, 
for pleasure, for position, for money-making, for love of ease. 
We preach and sing, but where is the heart and the passion? 
The world knows when we do it because we have to, which is a 
duty, and it knows and responds to the heart throb and pas- 
sion which can not fail to tell the story, and sings because it 
must. When we treat the mun in the street or the outsider 
with the same respect and enthusiasm to have him come to 
church as we do to get his vote at an election or to secure a 
business order from him, we shall win him, because we shall go 
about it in the same determined way. The founders of the 
Church lived in the spint of prayer, believed in the Gospel. 
preached it in the power of Pentecost and looked for imme- 
diate results everywhere, and were heartbroken when thev 
saw no results. If we are willing to pay the price, live as they 
did, believe as they did, preach as they did, our churches will 
be crowded as they were of old with eager, anxious crowds of 
men and women burdened with sin and for whom there is nv 
healing but the Cross and sacrifice of the Son of God ‘There 
are lots of quacks, but there is only one Savior, one Gospel. 
and what is needed is another Pentecost to fall upon the 
preachers and people that Christ may be honored in the place 
which ts called by Hisname. That will solve the problem how 
to reach the masses; how to save the masses, because the 
Church will be brought back into her Apostolic experience and 
atmosphere; she will then answer the mission for which Christ 
created her, and not until then. 
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THE MOST DRAMATIC EVENT IN MY LIFE 


A South American Revolution, a Cargo of Refugees and the Chilean 
Navy Contributed to It 


By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, Retired 
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and hence closely watched, or else 
because they did not care to risk 
their livesin an attempt toescape 
in this way. The road over the 
mountains was lonely and dan- 
gerous, and the thirst for blood 
Was strong in the mob element. 
There were nearly one hundred 


HE United States gun-boat 
Yorktown, under my com- 
mand, arrived in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, 

Chile, about December first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one, after a rough passage from 
New York. She had been 

















hurried to the Pacific because of 7 uf. refugees in the American Legation 
threatened trouble between the two — at this time and toclear them out and 
countries, Chile and the United States, — : 5 | get them toa place of safety was the 
caused by the ill-treatment of a number of SSS x : re * —— eee 7 business of the Minister. After I had wired 
the crew of the U.S. S. Baltimore in the har- Ce; | 4 rey the President at Washington the general con- 
bor of Valparaiso while on shore leave. One of - ditions at Santiago, I conferred with Mr. Egan 


and informed him that | would receive the refugees 
on board the Yorktown at Valparaiso provided they 
could be turned over to me with the permission and approval 
of the Chilean Government, but not otherwise. I had no 
intention of making a prison of the Yorktown, as had been 
~ 7 done with the American Legation at Santiago. Once on board, 
pee ey I felt that these unfortunate men would be secure until I could land 
/ them safely in some neutral port, but to get them on board alive was 
most difficult because of the turbulent disposition of the Valparaiso mob, 
which was quite beyond the control of the newly established Government. 
A few days after my return from Santiago I received a cipher message from 
Mr. Egan that he and a few friends would visit me the following morning, which I 
treated the officers and men of the Yorktown with consideration and courtesy, of course understood. The train containing the party was stopped a few miles out 
but continued to show ill feeling toward the United States because of the trouble of Valparaiso and Mr. Egan and his friends lowered over a steep bluff into the boats 
which had taken place with the men on leave and because, as they clain.ed, our of the Yorktown, which were waiting, and safely brought on board with the statement 
Government had favored the Balmaceda party in the revolution which had just closed — from the minister that they were there by permission of the Chilean Government. As 
with the success of the revolutionary party. Whether this accusation was true or false they came over the side and saw the crew standing at quarters ready for action, one of 
is not material to this story. Of course, from our point of view, it was false. them, an officer of high rank, who had served his country for over fifty years, placed 
Early in December the press of Valparaiso and many of the people began to show his hand on one of the six-inch guns and said, ‘Captain, this is a practical sulvo con- 
ill feeling toward the officers and men of the Yorktown, and this feeling soon developed = ducto."". ‘“‘No, General,” I replied, pointing to our flag, ‘‘that is the practical salvo 
into an act of hostility; the crew of the captain's gig were abused and stoned while — conducto.” 
quietly sitting in their boat near the landing-place waiting for the return of the cap- It was pathetic to see these men, who had been contined in our Legation like pris- 
tain who was visiting the American consul on necessary official business. oners for so long, once more free and enjoving themselves. When they had relieved 
Such an insult could not, of course, be overlooked, and a full apology was demanded — themselves of the small arsenal of arms they carried they dropped to sleep in. my cabin 
of the officers in command of the port. The apology was promptly made, but the ex- — and for the first time in many months slept in perfect safety. The news of their arri- 
citement caused by the incident only added to the ill feeling already existing, and rela- = val soon spread on shore and the excitement then became intense. The morning pa- 
tions between the two Governments became severely strained. Other unpleasant pers published exaggerated accounts of how they had escaped, their number, etc., and 
incidents followed and it began to look as if serious trouble between the two countries wound up with abuse of me and the Government I had the honor to represent. 
were inevitable. Threats to take them forcibly out of my ship were made and many unpleasant inci- 
The American Minister at Santiago, Chile, Mr. Patrick Egan, had given asylum to — dents followed, an account of which is unnecessary for this story. To get the remaining 
many political refugees of the Balmaceda Government, and these only added to the refugees on board was the important thing and to this we devoted ourselves. 
embarrassment of the situation—they were practically the guests of the United States It was evident that to stop the train at the same place a second time would result 
-and must be protected and fed at all hazards. To protect them proved much easier — only in bloodshed, as the spot was now carefully guarded by men who wanted only the 
than to feed them, and Mr. Egan found himself in a most serious situation. Thelives smallest excuse for shooting. We therefore arranged that the train bearing the rest of 
of these refugees were constantly threatened and every effort the party should run directly into the main passenger-station 
was made by the lawless element of Santiago to prevent sup- in the city near the water-front, and the men could then be 
plies of food from entering the Legation. Finally the mob transferred as quickly as possible to our boats, which would 
threatened to burn the American Legation, and thus secure arrive at the landing at the same time that the train pulled 
the persons who had taken refuge therein. This threat, for- into the depot. We felt sure that the boldness of this plan 
tunately, was never carried out, but it produced one curious would insure the safety of those for whom we were, in a sense, 
result—orders by wire from the President for the command- responsible, and in this we were not disappointed. 
ing officer of the Yorktown to proceed to Santiago and report When the boats had shoved off from the shore, I could 
to him by telegraph as soon as possible the conditions sur- hear the roar of voices from the yelling mob, who had 
rounding the American Legation. Such informaticn is usually learned, too late for action, the identity of the new-comers. 
obtained at first hand from the minister, and this was probably Our men stood at quarters as the arrivals came on board, 
the first time a naval officer was ever called upon for such duty. and when they had all been mustered I found that the York- 
Upon my arrival at Santiago I found a very curious con- town contained fifty-seven citizens of Chile, all of whom would 
dition of things. The American Legation was surrounded by have been dead in fifty seconds if the angry crowd on shore 
spies who stood about with firearms ready to shoot any could have reached them. However, they were now the 
refugee who showed himself. They also did all they could to guests of the United States, and as safe as if they were 
annoy Mr. Egan and prevent him from obtaining the neces- citizens of that great republic. 
sary food supplies for those under his care. Over ninety per- With this last lot of refugees came the ministers from Italy 
sons, many of them the ranking men of the late Government, and Spain; one, if not both of them asked me to take charge 
had sought asylum under the American flag, and to get them of a refugee from his Legation. As a friendly act to a 
out of the Legation to a place of safety without risking their friendly nation which had no vessel of war in the port, it 
lives unnecessarily was the problem to be solved. was entirely within my power to grant this request, which I 
The custom of the country, in fact the custom of most of promptly did. When luncheon had been served these two 
the South American countries, to grant the right of asylum ministers left the ship to return to Santiago and I saluted each 
to political refugees and at the same time deny them the right of them, as our regulations required me todo. These salutes 
of salvo conducto (safe conduct), was responsible for the caused great excitement on shore where the mob element and 
troublesome situation. Any legation or consulate giving some of the yellow journals claimed that I was boasting 
protection to such refugees became at once virtually a prison, unnecessarily of what I was doing. 
because there was no possible way by which they could es- It had been arranged between Mr. Egan and the Chilean 
cape after they had once been received within. Cabinet officers that the refugees should all take passage on 
The President of Chile and his newly formed Cabinet were the British steamer John Elder, which was to sail in a few 


the men had been killed, stabbed to death, and 
many others seriously wounded. The fact that the 
stab- wounds were all in the back, that the assault 
occurred in many parts of the city at the same time, and 
that the police took an active part in the ill treatment of the 
American seamen, caused intense excitement all over the 
United States. 

Two days after our arrival the Baltimore sailed for San Francisco, 
and the Yorktown was left alone to represent the United States while the 
courts of Valparaiso endeavored to arrive at some conclusion as to who 
was to blame for the unfortunate occurrence. 

For ten days after the departure of the Baltimore the people of Valparaiso 


~~ /re 





anxious to get these trouble- 
some refugees out of the 
country, but they seemed 
unable to control the mob 
of discharged soldiers who 
clamored for the blood of the 
unfortunate men. Those 
who cared to take their lives 
in their hands and who could 
secure safe guides were al- 
lowed to escape, and many 
in this manner found their 
way over the mountains into 
Argentina, where they were 
safe for a time at least. 
Those in the American Lega- 
tion could not be thus dis- 
posed of, either because they 
were of too much importance 
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The harbor of Va'paraiso, where the Yorktown was anchored among the Chilean vessels 
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days for Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina. Shewas to touch 
at only one Chilean port en 
route, Concepcion, and I was 
assured that unless they at- 
tempted to land the escaping 
men would be regarded as 
packages of goods in transit 
from one port to another and 
not to be interfered with. 
All their passage-money had 
been paid, cabins assigned, 
and so forth, when the firing 
of the salutes to the two 
ministers referred to above 
took place. This changed 
everything and caused no end 
of trouble. 
(Continued on page “o6) 





A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE’ 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


The Second of a New Series of Tales of Dan, Una and Puck of Pook’s Hill 


Illustrations by Frank Craig and Frederic Dorr Steele 


-HEY were play- 
m® ing hide-and- 
seek with bicycle 
lamps after tea. 
Dan had hung 
his lamp on the 
apple-tree at the 
end of the helle- 
bore bed in the 
walled garden, 
and was crouch- 
ed by the gooseberry bushes ready to 
dash off when Una should spy him. He 
saw her lamp come into the garden and 
disappear as she hid it under her cloak. 
While he listened for her footsteps, some- 
body (they both thought it was Phillips 
the gardener), coughed in the corner by 
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the herb-beds. abr. rk 
“All right,’’ Una shouted across the 
asparagus, “‘we aren’t hurting your old 


seeds, Phippsey!"’ She flashed her lantern towards the spot, and in its circle of light, 
they saw a Guy Fawkes looking man in a black cloak and a steeple-crowned hat walking 
down the path beside Puck. They ran to meet him, and the man said s»mething to them 
about rooms in their head. After a time they understood he was warning them not 
to catch colds. 

“You've a bit of a cold yourself, haven’t you?” said Una, for he ended all his 
sentences with a consequential cough. Puck laughed. 

“Child,”’ the man answered, “‘if it hath pleased Heaven to afflict me with an infirm- 
ity —" 

‘Nay, nay,” Puck struck in, ‘she spoke out of kindness. J know that half your 
cough is but a flourish to trick the vulgar; and that’s a pity. There's honesty enough 
in you, Nick, without rasping and hawking.” 

“Good people,’’—the man shrugzed his lean shoulders—‘‘the vulgar crowd love not 
truth unadorned. Wherefore we philosophers must needs dress her to catch their eye 
or—ahem—their ear.” 

“And what d’you think of that?” said Puck solemnly to Dan. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. ‘It sounds like lessons.” 

‘‘Ah—well! There have been worse men than Nick Culpeper to take lessons from. 
Now where can we sit that’s not in-doors?”’ 

‘In the hay-mow, next to old Middenboro,’’ Dan suggested. ‘‘He doesn’t mind.” 

‘‘Eh?” Mr. Culpeper was stooping over the pale hellebore blooms by the light of 
Una'slamp. ‘Does the Master Middenboro need my poor services then?” 

“Save him, no!” said Puck. ‘He is but a horse—next door to an ass, as you'll see 
presently. Come!’ 

Their shadows jumped and slid on the fruit-tree walls. They filed out of the garden 
by the snoring pig-pound, and the crooning hen-house to the shed where Middendoro, 
the old lawn-mower pony lives. His friendly eyes showed green in the light as they set 
their lamps down on the chickens’ drinking-trough outside, and pushed past to the 
hay-mow. Mr. Culpeper stooped at the door. 

‘Mind where you lie,’ said Dan. “This hay’s full of hedge-brishings.”’ 

“In! In!’ said Puck. ‘‘You’ve lain in fouler places than this, Nick. Ah! Let us 
keep touch with the stars!"" He kicked open the top of the half door, and pointed to 
the clear sky. ‘‘There be the planets you conjure with! What does your wisdom 
make of that wandering and variable star behind those apple-boughs?”’ 

The children smiled. <A bicycle that they knew well was being walked down the 
lane. 





“Where?” Mr. Culpeper leaned forward quickly. ‘‘That? Some countryman’s lan- 
tern.” 
‘Wrong, Nick,” said Puck. ‘“‘ ’Tis a singular bright star in Virgo, declining towards 


the house of Aquarius the water-carrier, who hath lately been afflicted in Gemini. 
Aren't I right, Una?” 

Mr. Culpeper snorted contemptuously. 

“No. It’s the village nurse going down the hill about some fresh twins that came 
there last week. Nurse,’ Una called, as the light stopped on the flat, “‘when can I see 
the Morris twins? And how are they?” 

“Next Sunday, perhaps. Doing beautifully,” the nurse called back, and with a 
ping-ping-ping brushed round the corner. 

‘Her uncle’s a veterinary surgeon near Banbury,’’ Una explained, ‘‘and if you ring 
her bell at night, it rings right beside her bed —not down-stairs at all. Then she jumps 
up - she always keeps a pair of dry boots in the fender, you know —and goes anywhere 
she’s wanted. We help her bicycle through gaps sometimes. Most of her babies do 
beautifully. She told us so herself.”’ 

“T doubt not then that she reads in my books,”’ said Mr. Culpeper quietly. ‘Twins 
at the Mill!’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘ ‘And again He sayeth, Turn again, ye children 
of men.’ ”’ 

‘‘Are you a doctor or a rector?” Una asked, and Puck with a shout turned head 
over heels in the hay. 

Mr. Culpeper told them that he was 
a physician-astrologer—a doctor who 
knew all about the stars as well as all 
about herbs for medicine. He said that 
the Sun, the Moon, and Five Plan- 
ets, called Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Sat- 
urn and Venus, governed everybody 
and everything in the world. They 
all lived in houses—he mapped out 
some of them against the dark with a 
busy forefinger—and they 
moved from House to House 
like pieces at draughts; and 
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3a a) they went loving and hating each other 
at aa gy ae all over the skies. If you knew their 

: Be likes and dislikes, he said, you could 
make them cure your patient and hurt 
your enemy, and find out the secret 
causes of things. He talked of these 
Five Planets as though they belonged 
to him, or as though he were playing 
long games against them. The children 
burrowed in the hay up to their chins, and 
looked out over the half door at the sol- 
emn star-powdered sky till they seemed 
to be falling upside down into it, and Mr. 
Culpeper talked about ‘“‘Trines” and “Op- 
positions” and ‘‘Conjunctions”’ and ‘‘Sym- 
pathies” and ‘‘Antipathies’ in a tone 
that just matched things. 

A rat ran between Middenboro's feet, 
and the old pony stamped. 

‘*Mid hates rats,’’ said Dan, and passed 
him over a lockof hay. ‘‘I wonder why." 

“Divine astrology tells us,"’ said Mr. Culpeper. ‘‘The horse, being a martial beast 
that beareth man to battle, belongs naturally to the red planet Mars,—the Lord of 
War. I would show you him, but he’s too near his setting. Rats and mice, doing 
their businesses by night, come under the dominion of our Lady the Moon. Now be- 
tween Mars and Luna, the one red, t’other white, the one hot, t’other cold and so forth, 
stands, as [have told you, a natural antipathy, or as you say, hatred. Whichantipathy 
their creatures do inherit. Whence, good people, you may both see and hear your 
cattle stamp in their stalls for the self-same causes as decree the passages of the stars 
across the unalterable face of Heaven! Ahem!”’ 

Puck lay along chewing a leaf. They felt him shake with laughter, and Mr. Culpeper 
drew up stiffly. 

“IT myself,’ he said, ‘‘have saved men’s lives, and not a few neither, by observing at 
the proper time—there is a time, mark you, for all things under the Sun—by observing, 
I say, so small a beast as arat in conjunction with so great a matter as this dread arch 
above us.”’ He swept his hand across the sky. ‘‘Yet there are those,’ he went on 
sourly, ‘‘who have years without knowledge.” 

“Right,” said Puck. ‘‘No fool hke an old fool.’ 

Mr. Culpeper wrapped his cloak round him and sat still while the children stared at 
the Great Bear on the hill-top. 

“Give him time,’’ Puck whispered behind his hand. 
all of a piece.” : 

‘‘Ahem!’’ he said suddenly. ‘I'll prove it to you. When I was physician to Saye's 
horse, and fought the King,—or rather the man Charles Stuart in Oxfordshire —(I had 
my learning at Cambridge), the plague was very hot all around us. I saw it at close 
hands. He who says I am ignorant of the plague, for example, is altogether beside: 
the bridge.” 

‘‘We grant it,” said Puck solemnly. ‘‘But why talk of the plague this rare night?” 

“To prove my argument. This Oxfordshire plague, good people, being generated 
among rivers and ditches, was of a werish, watery nature. Therefore it was curable by 
drenching the patient in cold water, and laying him in wet cloths; or at least, so I cured 
some of them. Mark this. It bearson what shall come after.”’ 

‘Mark also, Nick,”’ said Puck, ‘‘that we are not your College of Physicians, but only a 
lad and a lass and a poor lubberkin. Therefore be plain, old Hyssop on the Wall!’ 

‘To be plain and in order with you, I was shot in the chest while gathering of betony 
from a brookside near Thame, and was took by the King’s men before their Colonel, 
one Blagge or Bragge, whom I warned honestly that I had spent the week past among 
our plague patients. He flung me off into a cowshed, much like this, to die, as I sup- 
posed? but one of their priests crept in by night and dressed my wound. He was a 
Sussex man.” 

‘‘Who was that?’’ said Puck,suddenly. 

‘‘No, Jack Marget,” said Mr. Culpeper. 

‘Jack Marget of New College? The little merry man that stammered so? 
plague was stuttering Jack at Oxford then!”’ said Puck. 

‘He had come out of Sussex in hope of being made a bishop when the king should 
have conquered the rebels, as he styled us parliament men. His college had lent the 
king some monies too, which they never got again, no more than Simple Jack got his 
bishopric. When we met he had had a bitter bellyful of king's promises, and wished 
to return to his wife and babes. This came about beyond expectation, for so soon as I 
could stand of my wound, the man Blagge made excuse that I had been among the 
plague, and Jack had been tending me, to thrust us both out from theircamp. The king 
had done with Jack now that the college had lent. the money and Blagge’s physician could 
not abide me because I would not sit silent and see him butcher the sick. (He wasa 
College of Physicians man!) So Blagge, I say, thrust us both out, with many vile 


“He turns like a timber-tug— 


‘*Zack Tutshom?" 


Why, a 


words, for a pair of pestilent, prating, pragmatical rascals.”’ 
‘Ha! Called you pragmatical, Nick?’’ 
to purge the land! 


Puck started up. ‘High time Oliver came 
How did you and honest J ack fare next?’’ 

‘“We were in some sort constrained 
to each other’s company. I was for 
going to my house at Spitalfields, he 
for his parish in Sussex; but the plague 
was broken out and spreading through 
Wiltshire, Berkshire and Hampshire. 
and he was so mad distracted to think 
that it might even then be among his 
folks, that I bore him company. He 
had comforted me in my distress. I! 
do not well see how I could have done 

less; and I remembered that I 
had a cousin at Great Wigsell, 
near by Jack’s parish. Thus 
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we footed it, cassock and buff coat to- 
gether; resolute to leave wars on the left 
side henceforth; and either through our 
mean appearances, or the plague making 
men less cruel, we were not hindered. To 
be sure they put us in the stocks one half 
day for rogues and vagabonds at a village under St. Leonard’s forest, 
where, as I have heard, nightingales never sing; but the constable very 
honestly gave me back my Astrological Almanac, which I carry with me.” 
Mr. Culpeper tapped his thin chest. ‘‘I dressed a whitlow on his thumb. So we 
went forward. 

‘Not to trouble you with impertinences, we fetched over against Jack Marget’s 
parish ina storm of rain about the day’s end. Here our roads divided, for I would 
have gone on to my cousin at Great Wigsell, but while Jack was pointing me out 
his steeple, we saw-a man lying drunk, as he conceived, athwart the road. He said 
it would be one Hebden, a parishioner, and till then a man of good life; and he 
accused himself bitterly for 
an unfaithful shepherd, that 
had left his flock to follow 
princes. But I saw it was 
the plague, and not the be- 
ginnings of it neither. They 
had set out the plague-stone, 
and the man’s head lay onit.”’ 

“What's a plague-stone? 
Dan whispered. 

“When the plague is so 
hot in a village that the 
neighbors shut the roads 
against ’em, people set a hol- 
lowed stone, pot or pan, 
where such as would pur- 
chase victual from outside 
may lay money and the paper 
of their wants and depart. 
Those that would sell come 
later—what will a man not 
do for gain?—snatch the 
money forth, and leave in 
exchange such goods as their 
conscience reckons fair value. 
I saw a silver groat in the 
water, and the man’s list of 
what he would buy was rain- 
pulped in his wet hand. 

““My wife! Oh, my wife 
and babes!’ says Jack of a 
sudden, and makes up-hill— 
1 with him. 

‘‘A woman peers out from 
behind a barn, crying out 
that the village is stricken 
with the plague, and that 
for our lives’ sake we must 
avoid it. 

‘‘ ‘Sweetheart!’ says Jack, 
‘must I avoid thee?’ And she 
leaps at him and says the 
babes are safe. She was his 
wife. : 

‘“‘When he had thanked 
God, even to tears, he tells 
me this was not the welcome 
he had intended, and presses 
me to flee the place while I 
was clean. 

‘**Nay—the Lord do so to 
me and more also if ‘I desert 
thee now,’ I said. ‘These 
affairs are, under God's leave, 
in some fashion my strength.’ 

‘* *Oh, Sir,’ she says, ‘are 
you a physician? We have 
none.’ 

“*Then, good people,’ 
said I, ‘I must e’en justify 
myself to you by my works.’ 

‘**Look—look ye,’ stam- 
mers Jack, ‘I took you all 
this time for a crazy 
Roundhead preacher.’ He 
laughs: and she, and then I 
—all three together in the 
rain are overtook by an un- 
reasonable gust of clap of 
laughter, which none the | 
less eased us. We call it in | Bagraved on wood by F. H. Wellington 
medicine, the Hysterical Pas- 











other places, except, mark you, at the 
Smithy. Mark here, that all forges and 
smith-shops belong to Mars, even as corn 
and meat and wine-shops acknowledge 
Venus for their mistress. There was no 
plague in the Smithy at Munday’s Lane—"’ 

‘““Munday’s Lane? You mean our village? I thought so when you 
talked about two mills,” cried Dan. ‘‘Where did we put the plague- 
stone? I'd like to have seen it.”’ 

“Then look at it now," said Puck, and pointed to the chickens’ drinking-trough 
where they had set their bicycle lamps. It was a rough, oblong, stone pan, rather 
like a small kitchen sink, which Phillips, who never wastes ‘anything, had found in 
a ditch and had used for his precious hens. 

“‘That?’’ said Dan and Una, and stared, and stared, and stared. 

Mr. Culpeper made impatient noisé¢s in his throat and went on. 

“IT am at these pains to be particular, good people, because I would have you 
follow, so far as you may, the 
operations of my mind. That 
plague which I told you I had 
handled outside Wallingford 
in Oxfordshire, was of a 
watery nature, conformable 
to the trookish riverine 
country it bred in, and cura- 
ble, as [ have said, by drench- 
ing in water. This plague of 
ours here, for all that it 
flourished along water- 
courses—every soul at both 
Mills died of it—could not 
be so handled. Which 
brought me to a stand. 
Ahem!” 

“And your sick people in 
the meantime?”’ Puck de- 
manded. | 

‘“We persuaded them on 
the North side the street to 
lie out in Hotheram's field. 
Where the plague had taken 
one, or at most two in a 
house, folk would not shift 
for fear of thieves in their 
absence. They cast away 
their lives to die among their 
goods.” 

‘‘Human nature,” said 
Puck. “I’ve seen it time 
and again. How did your 
sick do in the fields?”’ 

“They died not near so 
thick as those that kept 
within doors, and even then 
they died more out of dis- 
traction and melancholy 
than plague. But I confess, 
good people, I could not in 
any sort master the sickness, 
or come at a glimmer of its 
nature or governance. To 
be brief, I was flat bewil- 
dered at the desperate un- 
reason of the disease, and 
so—did what I should have 
done bef ore—dismissed all 
conjectures and apprehen- 
sions that had grown up 
within me, chose a good hour 
by my almanac, clapped my 
vinegar-cloth to my face, and 
entered the empty houses, 
resigned to wait upon the 
stars for guidance.” 

“At night? Were you not 
horribly frightened?” said 
Puck. 

‘‘] dared to hope that the 
God who hath made man so 
nobly curious to search out 
His mysteries, might not 
destroy a devout seeker. In 
due time—there is a time as 
I have said for everything 
under the sun—I spied a 
whitish rat, very puffed and 
scabby, which sat beneath 
the dormer of anattic throug) 
which shined our Lady the 
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sion. So I went home with “And she leaps at, him and says the babes are safe” Moon. Whilst I looked on 
em. him, and her—she was mov- 


‘““‘Why did you not go on 
to your Cousin at Great Wigsell, Nick?’ Puck suggested. ‘‘ ’Tis 
barely ten miles up the road.” 

*‘But the plague was here,’’ Mr. Culpeper answered. ‘‘What 
else could I have done?”’ 

‘“‘What were the parson’s children called?” said Una. 

“Elizabeth, Alison Stephen and Charles—a babe. I scarce 
saw them at first, for I separated to live with their father 
in a cart-lodge. The mother we put—forced —into the house 
with her babes. She had done enough. 

“And now, good people, give me leave to be particular 
in this case. The plague was worst on the North side of 
the street, for lack, as I showed 'em, of sunshine; which 
proceeding from the primum mobile, or source of Life 
(1 speak astrologically), is cleansing and purifying in the 
highest degree. The plague was hot too by the corn 
chandlers, where they sell forage to the carters; extreme 
hot in both mills along the river, and scatteringly in 
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ing towards old cold Saturn, 
her ancient ally—the rat creeped languishingly into her light 
and there, before my eyes, died. Presently his mate or com- 
panion came out, laid him down beside there and in like 
fashion, died too. Later—an hour or less to midnight—a 
third rat did e’en the same; always choosing the moonlight to 
die in. This threw me into an amazement, since as we know, 
the moonlight is favorable, not hurtful to the creatures of the 
Moon; and Saturn, being friends with her, as you would say, 
was hourly strengthening her evil influence. Yet these three 
rats had been stricken dead in very moonlight. I leaned out 
of the window to see which of Heaven's host might be on our 
side, and there beheld I good trusty Mars, very red and 
heated, bustling about his setting. I straddled the roof to 
see better. 
‘‘Jack Marget came up street going to comfort our sick in 
Hotheram’s. A tile slipped under my foot. 
(Continued on page 312) 
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MARRYING ONE’S DAUGHTERS 


It is the Shaping of Human Lives, and Demands All a Mother’s 
Sympathy, Tact and Devotion 


WOMAN should begin to plan the 
marrying of her daughters on the 
day of her own marriage; yes, even 
farther back than that, if we may 
expect seriousness of thought to 
accompany the first quickening of 
womanly understanding. For in 
spite of the gibes about the mother 
with many daughters to marry off, 
is there a more responsible act in a 
mother’s whole life? Is there any- 

thing that means so much to her and to the fu- 
ture of her family? Is it not, this successful 
marrying of daughters, but the final seal of suc- 
cessful living on the mother’s part? She is but 
controlling her own blood, brought to its present 
state of development by dead and gone genera- 
tions, and it lies with her whether it is to pass on 
higher or drop back in the scale, where the up- 
ward climb must begin all over again—or, that 
bitterer alternative, her family die out. Like 
the old game, ‘“‘Button, button, who’s got the 
button?” this thing of life passes from generation 
to generation, and it matters much who has it in 
keeping. Beads +1. a string are our generations, 
and with carelessness, indifference, irresponsibili- 
ty or incapability on the mother’s part, the last 
bead is threaded. 

Believe that there is a message in the least 
drop of your blood, and that it is for upward 
carrying. Shall this ‘‘message”’ leave your hearth 
in some chance way. Is it not better to plan and 
direct now than to spend weary years in the 
future watching the slow working out of the 
poison of misdirection —your blood set back in 
the grand process of evolution? 

Average mothers do not think enough of this 
thing of marrying their daughters. So-called 
‘society people’’ know its importance, prepare 
their daughters to win admiration, and bring 
them out in a way to give each young woman in 
turn her ‘‘chance’’ among young men of her 
kind. But not so the average mothers, whose 
daughters, after high-school days, become wage- 
earners of one kind or another or turn their ef- 
forts to furthering small economies necessary in 
the majority of households. ‘‘Society’’ for these 
girls is a most uncertain thing. School-days with 
their associations over, the young men scatter 
here and there, enter well-defined social circles, 
until, within three or four years of a girl's happy 
‘‘commencement,”’ she finds herself with hardly 
an escort, and little social life outside of that 
afforded by church, lodge, women’s clubs and the 
like; and if she has the average home, she must 
get her ‘“‘courtin’’’ in sundry remnants of time, 
with nothing done by her parents to accelerate 
the young man’s interest. Perhaps in no coun- 
try under the sun are average parents so indif- 
ferent on this question as in America. 


6 Durie ye 


A GIRL on her wedding-day begins the founda- 
tion of the next generation ; on how she builds 
now depends the well-being of her daughters a 
quarter of a century hence. Activity is the law 
of life; stagnation the precursor of death. The 
successful marrying of one’s daughters is not a 
matter of conniving at certain eligible young 
men, but of right, active, useful, ornamental and 
attractive living. Having assumed the duties of 
queen bee of the hive, it is literally up to the 
married woman to live largely for the hive’s 
benefit. However poor you may be, neatness, 
warmth of manner, cordiality, a respected and 
known place in the community can be attained. 
It is not how much money you have to spend, but 
how you spend your personal energies. The 
simplest of homes can become a magnet not 
eclipsable by all the contrivances of wealth. 
Personality is not purchasable—no bank-book 
can compass it. 

On the event of a woman’s marriage she starts 
a new center; whether positive or negative de- 
pends on her conception of the life work she has 
undertaken. It is not sufficient, as the years 
pass, that she merely keep herself from stagna- 
ting by engaging ker own personal activities in 
outside things that interest her,—clubs, reform 
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work, the church, but she must so use her ener- 
gies as to produce harmonious, attractive condi- 
tions under which her daughters and sons can un- 
fold their social natures and rise to a social posi- 
tion commensurate with their innate possibilities. 

In other words, the mother is the commanding 
general of the family army. Is she wide awake, 
alert, capable of leading with careful foresight 
as to the result of each move, or does she go half- 
heartedly at it all, letting opportunities slip by, 
failing to assume the most advantageous position, 
allowing chance to govern pivotal situations, and 
sheer luck to determine the outcome? A soldier 
pays the price of his commanding officer’s negli- 
gence, and the child pays to the day of her 
death for the mother’s shortsightedness; and in 
many hearts are secret bitternesses of which com- 
placent mothers little dream. 

Successful marrying, as a rule, follows success- 
ful living; good attracts good; evil attracts evil; 
men who are failures congregate in free places 
and harp about it; successful men meet at clubs 
and fraternize; a writer lives in the squalor of 
Bohemia till he ‘‘arrives,’’ then he deserts the un- 
washed. If you would attract desirable young 
men, be desirable, have desirable surroundings. 
A man hardly knows, ofttimes, where to draw 
the line that separates a girl from her environ- 
ment, the picture is so one with the frame. 

You can not live successfully to yourself alone. 
If you crave the life of a recluse,—a book and a 
hearth with few interruptions and no part in the 
doings of the world’s day, then do not marry and 
bring children into the world to whom doing your 
duty must mean continual self-sacrifice. 


CO Depihass SC 


HERE is a contagion about wholesome, active 

living; ordinary young men who come within 
its radius develop into very desirable ‘‘matches”’ 
for desirable daughters. The stream of successful 
living into which the youth has pushed his craft 
is strong enough to carry him, and to bring out 
latent abilities. 

As an old observer remarked: ‘‘The woods are 
full of fine young men, only the girls can’t see 
‘em.’’ The same mothers who bear daughters 
bear sons; why should there not be sufficient 
suitable young men,—why, unless these homes 
are wofully lacking in right living? Marriage is a 
kind of developing-tank in which latent abilities 
first make their appearance; it is the man’s second 
schooling. The girl trained to right living can 
bring out that which is good and suppress that 
which is not. 

‘‘Good marriages seem to run in some families,” 
so a woman remarked; but my observation has 
been that they run where right ideas of daily 
living run. I recall the family—there were four 
daughters, all well married now—in connection 
with which this remark was made. With one 
exception the young men they married would 
have been scorned by the usual mother who ex- 
pects all to come from the man and nothing from 
herself. They were at the beginning of their pro- 
fessions poor, of ordinary promise, but the bene- 
fit of connecting themselves with a family such as 
this one—not wealthy, but alive, attractive, 
people of some weight in the community be- 
cause of the part they had always taken in the 
community’s life—was great enough to strength- 
en the climbing efforts and bring the young men, 
later, into marked success. Married into a dif- 
ferent kind of family, where there was no con- 
certed action, with good cheer, toward one end,— 
each of these men very likely would have amount- 
ed to little or nothing, even as we so often see 
promising young men allow their fires to die out 
on the unfed hearth of cheerless, hindering homes. 

One woman, caring little for society, had been 
content after her marriage in the quiet pleasures 
of home and her husband’s companionship. Her 
little daughter came, and, as the years passed, be- 
gan to show that social instinct which is in every 
living thing, by seeking playmates among neigh- 
boring children. Her home and father and 
mother were not enough, nor are they ever, for 
the normal child. This aroused the mother. 
If the child must have friends, they must be 
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the right kind and made under right conditions. 
She saw the matter broadly, came out of her shell, 
began to make calls and take up the thread she 
had dropped at her marriage. It wasn’t easy at 
first, and often and over she longed for the quiet 
of her old evenings; she was delicate, and the ef- 
fort was an actual cross; but she saw the need, 
persisted, and her daughter thus grew up in a 
happy social atmosphere, denied nothing that 
youth craves. It isn’t easy to do such things: 
submission is almost always the simpler plan; but 
aggressive action is demanded for the mother’s 
portion. It is the mother-duty. 

Many a woman blames her life of isolation on 
an inefficient or dissipated husband. Even this, 
however, is no excuse. When the man fails, all 
the stronger and more alert must become the 
mother to make up for his weakness. Her duty 
to the child is still paramount. Even under 
adverse conditions public spirit may be culti- 
vated, courtesy and friendliness to the outside 
world, and warmth of feeling that will make even 
the stricken home a center that eventually at- 
tracts desirable husbands for the daughters. I 
have in mind just such a home, just such a moth- 
er. Music was her stay; year after year the ba- 
bies multiplied, the husband sank lower and the 
house lost its best furniture in exchange for neces- 
sities. But through it all the mother maintained 
touch with the small town in which she lived; she 
taught her children music; their souls were not 
starved though their bodies were. She _ sur- 
rounded them with love, self-respect and good 
manners, and developed in each of those girls a 
sweet, womanly aspect toward life. Each of them, 
when hardlv out of her teens, married men for 
whom well-to-do homes were wide open. 

Another home alr st identically circumstanc- 
ed, excepting that poverty had not set its seal 
over the door, was wrapped in such a cloak of hurt 
pride and reticence that when its young daughters, 
joy-hungry, as are all young, met young men in 
other homes or on trips away and brought them 
to meet their mother they suffered such mortif- 
cation over the lack of cordiality, the chilliness, 
the stiffness and evident unusualness of company, 
that they gave up trying ‘‘to be like other girls’’ 
and dropped the new-made friends. Bitterly 
they looked from a starved youth upon a life of 
dreariness, hopeless of things ever being any 
better. And they never were better—-these poor 
defrauded girls married, in time, men unsuited to 
them in every way, and bore in their hearts the 
rankling gall of having lost their best opportuni- 
ties unnecessarily. 


Guba oe 


OME people are all soul; they must have men- 
tal, spiritual and social life or they sink into 
a torpor of materiality in which they are far more 
deeply mired than the material-minded person 
could possibly be. A sunflower may grow and 
bloom in all its rough, handsome splendor where 
a lily could not even give us its best material 
things,—leaf, bud, petals and pistils, let alone the 
finer fragrance and breathings of joy-life. 

It is so much to a girl to be in the right hands 
at the sensitive coming-out time of her life, to be 
with an older person who removes the small ob- 
stacles, pushes the way here, draws the curtain 
there. How can she, all joy in living and loving 
and doing, have, at the same time, a head for 
small proprieties, the little touches of conven- 
tionality, the something protective and cared for 
that, in some not-to-be-explained way, makes a 
‘narl seem desirable as well as charming? We do 
not need matchmakers so much as a clean sweep- 
ing out of match-breakers. A little something— 








so small a thing—can turn the tide and make all. 


the difference in one’s future. And it is this 
little something that only an older head can at- 
tend to. 


Often a mother is not fitted by nature for gener- | 


aling her daughters through the social avenue to 
matrimony. The responsibility makes her as 
nervous as the unnatural task always makes 
one. In this case she has no right (> ignore it, 
leave all to chance or bungle matters. 

(Continued on page 314) 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A WOMAN 


CAMPAIGNER 


Politics is a Serious Matter, but Now and Then the Polit- 
ical Orator Must Dance to Clinch Her Arguments 


By MINNIE J. REYNOLDS 
Illustrations by Arthur Litle 


HEN Lread that Alma Lafferty was elected a member of 
the present Colorado Legislature, my thoughts went back 
to the days of ‘93, when our campaign for the ballot was 
on in Colorado. Mrs. Lafferty was our “literature lady”’ 
in that campaign. It was, I think, the first public work 
which she, like most of us, had ever done. She had not 
then learned how to organize or to speak in public. She 
looked about for something to do and told us that she 
would be responsible for the distribution of literature at 
our meetings. So at every suffrage meeting in Denver 
that Fall Mrs. Lafferty was present with her bundles of 
little tracts and leaflets to scatter through the seatsor 
give to people as they passed out; and with her a bright- 
eyed, handsome schoolboy, her only son and idol, who 

came every night to help his mother—a boy who came home to Denver later in a long 

black box from the Spanish War. 

I can recall distinctly the indignation Mrs. Lafferty felt when after a meeting she 
would find her precious leaflets, which had eaten so sadly into our scanty funds to 
supply, trampled under foot. Mrs. Lafferty has gone a long way since she used to 
stand at the door handing out suffrage tracts. It isan example of the development of 
women under the exercise of the suffrage. 

That Colorado campaign was a curious one. We got the suffrage when 
nobody was looking, so to speak. The way in which the bill passed the 








lined on either side with committee-rooms, and ran very actively from one to anotier 
of them. I shall never forget the nervous tremors that shook me as I did this, know- 
ing that the thing was to be decided in a few minutes. I knew every friend and every 
enemy of the bill, When I saw a friend I breathlessly despatched him to his seat. 
When I saw anenemy, I teft him severely alone. Only one man ever “got onto” that 
ten minutes’ work. That was Senator Israels, later United States marshal for Colorado. 
Years after, he told me with a quizzical smile that he watched my performance that 
morning and that I was responsible for the infliction of woman suffrage on the State of 
Colorado. This was not so, for we had a majority of the whole Senate. I was merely 
acting for the moment as party whip. Senator Israels himself was against the bill, but 
he remained in his committee-room and did not vote, although he knew perfectly what 
Was going on. 

The thing was over in fifteen minutes. When the opposition saw the bill at the head 
of the list there were a few smiles, but no concern. Some one moved to pass this bill 
and take up another. The fight came right there. The motion was lost, the Senate 
thus declaring that it was going to take up the suffrage bill. Senators Armstrong and 
Hartzell had passed the word to the friendly members that discussion, if once entered 
would be interminable, and simply to use their majority and pass the bill without any 
discussion whatever. I have forgotten by exactly what parliamentary procedure they 
suppressed discussion, but somebody moved that when the Committee of the Whole 
arose it recommend the bill for passage. 
The roll-call began immediately, and in 
ten minutes the thing was done. So 









Senate was an illustration. It had passed the lower house with the usual RAR blind was the opposition nat I do not 
attendant circumstances; a great gathering of people, a full discussion, LRA WARE A bent “ believe more than two of them kept 
much of it very bitter, and the tacit belief that it would be killed inthe NAS a8 ivhy f tally on the roll-call. Not till the 
Senate. SSREGRRARS vote was actually announced did they 

It so happened that I was reporting the Senate that Winter for the SS RQM{axs wake to what had happened. Then, 
Rocky Mountain News, the first time a woman ever did such a thing in Ss SSUSt for a minute, pandemonium reigned. 


Colorado, which shows how recent are 
the pioneer days of women in many 
lines. I was in my seat at the press 
table as regularly as any member, had 
free access to the floor at all times, and 
was personally acquainted with all the 
members. I said to the women of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, 
who had had the bill introduced, that if 
they would trust it to me I would see if 
it could not be passed quietly, without 
any more agitation ; and rf I came to the 
decision that it could not, I would let 
them know. The women consented 
and agreed to keep away, in order to call 
no attention whatever to the bill, unless 
I told them it was necessary to come. 

I then took a printed roll-call and 
checked on it the names of the Senators 
whom I knew to be in favor of the bill. 
There were only two or three. I then 
took it to Hamilton Armstrong, Popu- 
list Senator from Denver, and one of our two best friends in the Senate, and checked all 
the names he knew to bein favor. I then asked him to find out, in casual conversation, 
the position of each Senator on the question, whether for, against or uncertain, and let 
me know. Every day or t.’o, as he found out how a new man stood, he would tell me, 
and I would check the name. He worked in this matter with Senator Charles Hartzell 
our other best friend, a personal friend of President McKinley and son-in-law of John 
L. Routt, three times Republican governor of Colorado. As Senators Armstrong and 
Hartzell belonged to different parties they were able, between them, to canvass the 
Senate very thoroughly. Day by day I checked names on my roll-call until every man 
was checked, and I knew that we had a majority. Noone ever mentioned the bill. It 
was forgotten, apparently, by i‘s 
friends, and truly by its enemies. 

The next person to see was the 
printing clerk. Every few days, 
sometimes every day, a fresh list of 
bills ready for consideration was 
printed and laid on the desks of the 
Senators. It was a natural thing, 
when the Senate was ready for busi- 
ness, to take up the bills printed first 
on the list. This was not necessarily 
done, but certainly a bill at 
the foot of the list had not so 
good a chance as one at the 
top, and one which never 
reached thelist at all had a 
poor chance for consideration. 
The printing clerk was a man 
named Frank Moody, and he 
was a suffragist. One day, 
when the Senators took up 
their freshly printed lists of 
bills they found the woman 
suffrage bill at the top. 

When I saw it there, and 
Senator Armstrong told me 
that it was all nght and the 
vote would be taken, I did 
= my first actave work of this 
whole senatorial campaign, 
I left my seat at the press- 
table, went into the long hall 

















‘The sex has never been accused of backwardness in 
| the use of its tongue 





The opposition stood and watched us go by 


Senators rose in their seats, shouting 
and gesticulating toward the speaker's 
chair. Barela furnished the comic 
element in the scene. Barela is called 
in Colorado the ‘‘perpetual Senator,” 
because he has sat in every Senate 
since the State was admitted. He is 
of Spanish descent, and though his an- 
cestors came from Spain with Cortez, 
and his English, like his manners, is 
customarily that of a polished gentle- 
man, in moments of excitement it 
becomes almost incomprehensible. He 
was very excited that day and he stood 
calling freckled and incoherent things 
to the Speaker, which no one on earth 
could understand. I sat at my little 
table not three feet from him, and in 
the midst of my laughter said: ‘‘It's 
all over, Senator; you can’t help it 
now.’’ He shook his finger at me and 
shouted: ‘What business is it of yours? 
You shall be put off this floor!’ I never laid it up against him. He was excited, and 
jt was natural that his Spanish blood should te against suffrage. 

Every effort known to parliamentary procedure was tried to reverse the vote, but it 

‘was impossible. The solid majority was there, immovable. As soon as the Committee 
of the Whole arose, its report was adopted, and the first the women knew of 1t was when 
they read it in the papers. 

I fear that my account of the occurrence sounds egotistical. I have told it to illus- 
trate two or three points. One is the necessarily different status of women that comes 
with their advance into the world of money-earning and professional life. I am cuite 
sure that no home woman, no matter how able and devoted, could have done just what 
I did; I am equally sure that any woman, possessed of common sense and a desire to 
utilize it in that direction, could have done just what I did had she been in my place. 
The demand for suffrage has grown 1n exact proportion as women have gone out into the 
world and become a part of it. My little experience simply shows how the thing works. 

It is an illustration, too, of how an entirely unknown and unimportant person may 
havea finger in the making of history and 
the shaping of human events, if he has rae 
common sense and devotion to a princi- 
ple. We are all, I think, especially in 
these later days of enormous concentra- 
tion of capital, too likely to think thata 
humble individual in private life can do 
nothing to affect the current of events; 
that the consent and aid of great inter- 
ests and powerful persons mut be se- 
cured before anything can be done. It 
is an idea which saps all courage and in- 
itiative. The history of Margaret Ha- 
ley, the unknown school-teacher who 
became a power in the city of Chicago, 
illustrates its fallacy. 

It so happened that I was the first 
woman who stumped the State of Colo- 
rado. We had had no idea whatever 
that voting implied making campaign 
speeches. But the first election after 
We zot the vote was a very exciting one, 
—Waite’s second campaign,—and the 
men of all parties scurned hither and 
yon to find women who would take the 
stump. | 





It was a 
terrific sensation of publicity 





An indication that women were going to 
be “pretty slick campaigners” 


(Continucd on page 35v) 
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THE DELINEATOR’S WORK FOR NEW YORK BABIES 


In Its Seven Model Schools for Mothers, Women of the Tenements 
Are Taught How to Care for Children 


By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


HE DELINEATOR, in connection with its many-sided campaigns in vari- 
ous cities, is cond:cting seven model schools for mothers in New York 
City as experiment stations. Here numbers are no object, but thorough, 
persistent education is given to all the mothers in a limited district all 
the time. It is hoped that the Children’s Aid Society of New York City, 
which loaned the schools to the editorial depart nent of THE DELINEATOR, 
will make the work permanent in all of its sixteen schools, and that the 
Board of Education of New York City will enable the mothers in all the 
districts of the city to receive this education a little later on. Other 
towns and cities are constantly being given the benefit of the experience 
of THE DELINEATOR schools. The charts, record-blanks, posters and 

printed invitations here worked out are being used by towns starting similar work. 

Nurses are being trained in THE DELINEATOR schools to be field organiz2rs. When 

the Mothers’ Conference has demonstrated its plan to New York City, it will open ex- 

periment stations in other cities where no effort is being made to prevent needless 
infant deaths. This article gives an actual, heart-stirring picture of the work now 
being accomplished.—THeE Epitor. 
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HAT’S the line you’re canvassing for?’ The crayon portrait agent with an 


easy sense of comradeship, but lifting his hat respectfully, asked it of the lidy he - 


met on the tenement stairs. *‘Babies,”” she answered, smiling, and went on climbing. 

She was one of those sent out in May through the crowded quarters of Manhattan’s 
poor. Into many narrow grimy passageways and up flight after flight of dark steps 
their mission took them. On each floor at the little huddled homes where the open 
door stands ajar for cats and dogs and children and visitors to enter, they paused to 
cry the warning that echoed through the tenement-house, ‘‘Many babies died last 
year.” 

That everybody on the block already knew, through familiar acquaintance with 
the passing and repassing of the small white hearse from the undertaking shop 
around the corner. But when there was added, *‘We want to save your baby this 
Summer,” many mothers took notice. Some straightened up from a wash-tub to 
dry their hands that dripped with suds, and lift a crying child from the floor; some set 
the frying-pan on the back of the stove not to burn, and shifted to the other hip the 
little human burden that is always with them; and some looked up from the baby- 
carriage they jogged with one hand while the other was engaged in various household 
activities. But all reached for what the visitor in the dourway held out to the n. 

It was the square white linen envelope containing an invitation to THE DELINEATOR 
meeting for mothers and babies, which was to be conducted in the neizhbor- 
hood once a week by a graduate nurse 
and a physician. At one plice where 
a nurse called in her rounds distributing 
the white envelopes, shesfound a baby 
in convulsions and helped relieve the 
little sufferer. “Oh, I know all about 
convulsions,” the mother declared. 
“T’ve buried three children with ’em 
already.” “Then come to our con- 
ference so you won't have to bury this 
one,’ the nurse said gently as she 
passed on. At another tenement the 
air Was heavy with the exhalations of 
some eleven people who had occupied 
the two-room flat with tightly closed 
windows the niyht before. And seven 
children had slept on the floor! The 
nurse looked at the slatternly mother 
and at the unkempt little ones clinging 
to her skirts. ‘So many children and 
so poor!’ the visitor ejaculated almost 
involuntarily. ‘‘Indeed, and my hus- 
band will be much disappointed if I do 
not have yet already seven more,” the 
woman responded. “Oh, before you 
get them, come and learn how to take 
care of these you have!” urged the nurse, 
handing her an invitation. 

Civilization has just reached a new 
White milestone in its progress. To 
the sociologists has been revealed a 
shining truth that many things had bet- 
ter be prevented than cured. Hitherto 
one-third of the children in the United 
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Children’s Aid Conference at the Pike Street school. 





Ready for the doctor 
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States have been born only to die before they reached five years of age. Worse yet. 
many more thousands have been born to live with disease and physical defect. And 
the appalling fact is that much of it need not have been. What a mother did not 
know has caused more suffering than all the medical men may mend. It used to he 
thought that by some special dispensation a woman got wisdom along with her child. 
There are great schools of instruction for other lesser callings in life, but mother- 
hood alone has be n left untaught. Now the world is awaking to the fact that the 
real way to get the human race right is to get it born right and brought up right. 

A few years since it was decided that men and women would arrive at a much morc 
useful maturity if, while yet they were children, they could have corrected the ills that 
aicted th2n. So the school doctor was sent out on his rounds. The records he re- 
turned of defective throats and defective lungs, defective eyes and defective teeth and 
defective ears, were alarming. Along with his drugs he dispensed much useful infor- 
mation to the effect that the adenoids and the trachoma and the tuberculosis and the 
rest might not have been, if the rules of hygiene had been observed. Evidently, treat- 
ment in the school was not soon enough. It should begin before, in the home. ‘‘ Back 
to the cradle!’ then said economists in human suffering. <A few others said faintly, 
‘‘Back to the marriage-license."”. We have not arrived there yet. We are, however, 
at the cradle. 

In 1908 the New York Board of Health took the city birth registry for a directory 
and sent out to the homes with new babies eighty nurses to instruct the mothers in 
their care. Still the death angel in that year gathered in 4,500 infants, of whom 
3,929 died from diarrheal diseases due to improper feeding. Last Spring these nurses 
were increased to some one hundred and fifty, and by the end of July the result of their 
labors was apparent when it was announced that the 1908 death-rate for babies was 
being cut in half for 1909. It was at the beginning of the year that THE DELINEATOR 
came into the work. Mr. George W. Wilder, the president of the Butterick Company, 
and Mr. Theodore Dreiser, the editor of the magazine, believed that not only in New 
York and the larze cities, but everywhere, mothers ought to be taught all there is fur 
them to know about the care of their children. Keeping enough nurses to follow the 
trail of the stork is as impossible as expensive. But the mothers could come to the 
nurse., Any village could establish and maintain a conference for mothers, a school 
of instruction held once a week with a doctor and a nurse in attendance. There wis 
started in the magazine a department to urge this plan throughout the United States. 
And it was arranved to open, in New York, neighborhood conterences as a model for 
other cities and localities. The Children’s Aid Society kindly volunteered the use of 
their school buildings for meeting-places in which to instruct mothers, and in sever 
of these in the most congested centers of population last May the work was begun. 

In this cosmopolitan city progress 
had to be made against a handicap of 
poverty and ignorance. Instruction 
had to deal large!y with elemental 
truths with which mothers in more fa- 
vored localities might already have been 
familar. Often Tie DELINEATOR notes 
of invitation must be translated bv 
some child in the house who had learned 
English at school. And the doctors 
and the nurses looked into many dirk 
foreign faces when their audiences as- 
sembled. The women who came bring- 
ing their children with thein were wide- 
waisted and without benefit of the latest 
“straight front.””. Some wore shawls 
over their heads and some had on ging- 
ham aprons. Occasionally one slapped 
smartly in reprimand a child that clam- 
ored at her knee. Then again the 
same woman hushed softly the little one 
she folded to her ample bosom, while 
her eves were suffused with the glorv 
God gives madonnas. Above the noisv 
hum of children shifting their chairs and 
running to the faucet for a drink rose 
the doctor’s voice, and the women listen- 
ed. Down in Pike Street what he said 
Was interpreted for them in Yiddish. 
On the Upper East Side, in Seventy- 
third Street, an interpreter told it over 
in Bohemian. In Leonard Street it had 
to be said in Italian. 

(outinued on page 362) 





One of the Delineator Nurses 
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A mothers’ conference in the Sixty-third Street-school. Examining the babies 
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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


Illustration from a drawing by Arthur I. Keller; engraved on wood by F. H. Wellington 


A synopsis of preceding chapters will be found at the end of this instalment 


Chapter VII—Above the Valley 


LL week the white flame of purpose burned high in Johnnie’s soul. The prepos- 
terously long hours, the ill-ventilated rooms, the savage m@notony of her toil, 
none of these could chill the glow of hope and ambition. Physically, the finger 
of the factory was already laid upon her vigorous young frame; but when Sunday 

morning came, though there was no bellowing whistle to break in on her slumbers, she 
waked early, and while nerve and muscle begged achingly for more sleep, she rose with 
a sense of exhilaration which nothing could dampen. 

The room was dark. Mandy slept noisily beside her. All the beds were full, because 
the night-turn workers were in. She meant to be very careful to waken nobody. 
Searching for something, she cautiously struck a match, and in the flaring up of its 
small flame, got a glimpse of Mandy’s face, open-mouthed, pallid, unbeautiful, against 
the tumbled piilow. <A great rush of pity filled her eyes with tears, but then she was in 
a mood to compassionate any creature who had not the prospect of a twelve-mile walk 
to get a flower for Gray Stoddard. 

It was in that black hour before dawn that Johnnie let herself out of the front door, 
finding the direction by instinct. 

It was a dripping-sweet Spring morning, dew-drenched, and with the air so full of 
moisture that it gathered and pattered from the scant leafage. She was two miles up, 
swinging along at that steady pace her mountain-bred youth had given her, when the 
sky began to flush faintly, and the first hint of dawn rested on her upraised countenance. 

Johnnie was not inexperienced in matters of the heart. Mating time comes early in 
the mountains. Had her dreams 
been of Shade Buckheath, or any 
of the boys of her own kind and 
class, she would have been instant- 
ly full of self-consciousness; but 
Gray Stoddard appeared to her a 
creature so apart from her sphere 
that this overwhelming attraction 
he held for her seemed no more 
than the admiration she might 
have given to Miss Lydia Sessions. 
And so the dream lay undisturbed 
under her eyelashes, and_ she 
breasted the slope of the big 
mountain with a buoyant step, 
oblivious of fatigue. 

Rain-laden mists swept down 
upon her from the heights, and she 
walked through them unnoting; 
the pale light from the eastern sky 
shone on an aspect introverted, 
rapt away from knowledge of its 
surroundings. She was going to 
get something for him! She had 
promised him the flowers, and he 
would be pleased with them. 
He would smile when he thanked 
her for them, and look at heras he 
had when she gave him the bro- 
ken blossom. A look like that was 
to the girl in her present mood as 
the sword’s touch on the shoulder 
of the lad who is being knighted 
by his king—it made her want to 
rise up and be all that such a man 
could ever demand of her. Twelve 
miles of walking after a week’s 
toil in the mill was a very small 
offering to put before so worship- 
ful a divinity. She sought vague- 
ly to conjecture just what his 
words would be when next they 
spoke together. Her lips formed 
themselves into tender, reminis- 
cent half-smiles as she went over 
the few and brief moments of her 
three interviews with Stoddard. 

She reached the little wayside 
spring before even the early-rising 
mountain folk were abroad, found 
three pink blossoms in full per- 
fection, plucked them and wrap- 
ped them carefully in damp cloths 
disposed in a little hickory basket 
that Uncle Pros had made for her years ago. It was a tiny thing designed to hold a 
child’s pretties, but shaped and fashioned after the manner of mountain baskets. 

Life was very sweet to Johnnie Consadine as she straightened up, basket in hand, 
and turned toward the home journey. It was nearly nine o’clock when she reached the 
gap above Cottonville. She was singing a little, softly, to herself, as she footed it down 
the road, and wishing that she might see Gray’s face when he got her flowers. She 
planned to put them in a glass on his desk Monday morning, and, of course, she would 
be at her loom long before he should reach the office. She was glad they were such fine 
specimens—all perfect. Lovingly she pulled aside the wet cloth and looked in at them. 
She began to meet people on the road, and the cabins she passed were open and 
thronged with morning life. The next turn in the road would bring her to the spring 
where she had rested that evening just a week ago, and where Shade had met her. 

Suddenly, she caught the sheen of something down the road between the scant 
greenery. It wasa carriage oran automobile. Now, it was more likely to be the for- 
mer than the latter; also, there were a half-dozen cars in Cottonville; yet from the first 
she knew and was prepared for it when the shining vehicle, approaching swiftly and 
almost noiselessly, came nearer and showed her Gray Stoddard driving it. They 
looked at each other in silence. Stoddard brought the machine to a halt beside her. 
With the mountaineer’s deathless instinct for greeting, she was first to speak. 

“Hewdy,” she breathed softly. ‘I—I was looking for—I got you i 

She fell silent again, still regarding him, and fumbling blindly at*the cover of the 
basket. 

““Well—aren’t you lost?’ inquired Stoddard, with a futile assumption of surprise. 
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“Don’t you think those are beautiful words, Miss Lydia—‘ the power and the glory’?” 


“No,” returned Johnnie gently, literally. ‘“You know I said I'd come up here and 
get those moccasin flowers for you this morning. This is my road home, anyhow.” 

Stoddard continued to stare at the hand she had laid on the car. 

“It'll be an awfully long walk for you,”’ he said at last, choosing his words with some 
difficulty. ‘‘Won’t you get in and let me take you up to the spring?” 

Johnnie laughed softly, exultantly. 

“Oh, I picked your flowers mighty soon after daybreak. I'l] bet there have been a 
dozen boys over from Sunday-school to drink out of that spring before this time. You 
wouldn’t have had any blooms if I hadn’t got up early.” 

Again she laughed, and, uncovering the orchids, held them up to him. 

‘‘Those are beauties!’’ he exclaimed, with due enthusiasm, yet with a certain uneasy 
preoccupation in his manner. ‘‘ Were you up before day, did you tell me, to get these ? 
That seems too bad. You needed your sleep.”’ 

“I love to do it,’’ she said simply. “It was mighty sweet out on the road this 
morning, and you don’t know how pretty the blooms did look, standing there waiting 
for me. I ’most hated to pick them.” 

Stoddard’s troubled eyes raised themselves to her face. Here was a royal nature 
that would always be in the attitude of the giver. He wanted to offer her something, 
and as the nearest thing in reach, sprang down from the automobile and, laying a hand 
on her arm, said, almost brusquely: 

“Get in. Come, let me help you. I want to go up and see the spring where these 
grew. I'll get you back to Cottonville in tim2 for church, if that’s what you're de- 
bating about.” 

Stoddard was well aware that a 
factory girl could not with pro- 
priety accept a seat in his machine ; 
yet when once they were settled 
side by side, and the car resumed 
that swift, tireless climb which is 
the wonder and delight of the 
mechanical vehicle, it was char- 
acteristic that both put aside 
definitely and completely all hesi- 
tations and doubts. Stoddard 
noticed the girl’s intent examina- 
tion of the machine, and began 
explaining its workings to her. 

‘Are you interested in ma- 
chinery ?”’ 

“TI love it,’? returned Johnnie 
sincerely. “I never did get 
enough of tinkerin’ around ma- 
chines.” . 

‘‘Would you like to run the 
car?’’ came the next query. 

Would she like to! The coun- 
tenance of simple rapture that she 
turned to him was reply sufficient. 

‘‘Well, look at my hands here on 
the steering wheel. Get the posi- 
tion, and when [I raise one put 
yours inits place. There! No,a 
little more this way. Now you 
can hold it better. The other 
one’s right.” 

Smilingly he watched her, like a 
grown person amusing a child. 

‘““You see what the wheel does, 
of course—guides. Now,’’ when 
they had run ahead for some 
minutes, “do you want to go 
faster ?”’ 

Johnnie laughed up at him, 
through her thick lashes. 

‘**Looks like anybody would be 
hard to suit that wanted to go 
faster than this.’’ she apologized. 
“But if the machine can make a 
higher speed, there wouldn't be 
any harm in just running that 
way fora spell, would there ?’’ 

It was Stoddard’s turn to laugh. 

‘‘No manner of harm,’’ he 
agreed readily. ‘‘Well, you ad- 
vance your throttle and spark— . 
that speeds her up. Then you 
shove your shifting-lever—see, here it is—over to the next speed. Remember that 
any time you shift the gears, you'll have to pull the clutch. The machine has to 
gain headway on one speed before it can take the next.”’ 

Johnnie nodded soberly. Her intent gaze studied the niechanism before her intelli- 
gently. 

‘“We're going a heap faster now,” she suggested in a moment. 
whatever it is—over to the third speed?” 

“Yes,” agreed Stoddard. ‘‘Here’s a good long straight stretch of road for us to take 
iton. I'll attend to the horn when we come to the turn up there.” 

From time to time Stoddard sent swift, sidelong glances at his companion, noting the 
bright, bent head, the purity of line in the profile above the stcering-whcel, the intelli- 
gent beauty of the intent, down-dropped eyes, with long lashes almost on the flushed 
cheeks—the whole, graceful, clean-cut personality of the girl. He wondered at her; 
born amid these wide, cool spaces, how had she endured for a week the fetid atmos- 
phere of the factory rooms? How, having tested it, could she look forward to a life 
like that? Something in her innocent trust choked him. He began some carefully 
worded inquiries as to her experience in the mill and her opinion of the work. The 
answers partook of that charm which always clung about Johnnie. She told him of 
Mandy and, missing no shade of the humor there was in the Meacham woman, man- 
aged to make the description pathetic. She described Pap Himes and his boarding- 
house, aptly, deftly, and Icft it funny, though a sympathetic listener could feel the 
tragedy beneath. 


Presently they met the first farm-wagon with c= [ soy for the litt: 
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mountain church beyond. As these came out of 
a small side road, and caught sight of the car, 
the bony old horses jibbed and shied, and took all 
the driver's skill and a large portion of his vo- 
cabulary to carry them sately past, the children 
staring, the women pulling their sunbonnets 
about their faces and looking down. Something 
in the sight brought home to Johnnie the incon- 
gruity of her present position. On the instant, a 
drop of rain splashed upon the back of her hand. 

‘‘There,’”’ she cried in a contrite voice, “I knew 
mighty well and good that it was going to rain, 
and J ought to have named it to you, because you 
town-folks don’t understand the weather as weil 
as we do.” 

“We'll have to turn and run for it,’’ said Stod- 
dard, laughing a little. ‘I wish I'd had the hood 
put on this morning,” as he surveyed the narrow 
way in which he had to put about. ‘Is it wider 
beyond here, do you remember?” 

“There’s a bluff up about a quarter of a mic 
that you could run under and be as dry as if you 
were in the shed at home,” said Johnnie. . “This 
won't last long. Do you want'to try it?’ 

“You are the pilot,’ said Stoddard, promptly, 
resigning the wheel once more to her hands. 

Rain in the mountains has a trick of coming 
with the suddenness of an overturned buckct. 
Johnnie sent the car ahead at what she considered 
a rapid pace, till Stoddard unceremoniously took 
the wheel from her and shoved the speed clutch 
over to the third speed. 

‘I’m mighty sorry I was so careless and didn’t 
warn you about the rain,’’ she declared with 
shining eyes. 

As she spoke, they swept beneath the over- 
hanging rocks, and a great curtain of Virgicia 
creeper and trumpet-vine fell behind them, half 
screening them from the road, and from the del- 
uge which now broke more fiercely. For five 
minutes the world was blotted out in rain, with 
these two watching its gray swirls and listening 
to its insistent drumming. 

Nothing ripens intimacy so rapidly as a com- 


mon mishap. 
a 
Cathe 


“THIS won't last long,’ Johnnie repeated. “We 

won’t dare start out when it first stops; 
but there'll come a little clearing-up shower after 
that. Don’t you know the saying, ‘Rain before 
seven, quit before eleven’?. Well, it showered 
twice just as day was breaking."’ 

The big drops lengthened themselves, as they 
came down, into tiny javelins and struck upon 
the rocks with a splash. The roar and drum- 
ming in the forest made a soft, blurring under- 
tone of sound. The first rain lasted longer than 
Johnnie had counted on, and the clearing-up 
shower was slow in making its appearance. 

‘‘What made you think you'd like to work ina 
cotton mill?’ Stoddard asked suddenly. ‘After 
all, weren’t you perhaps better off up in these 
mountains?” 

And then and there Johnnie strove to put into 
exact and intelligent words what she had _ possess- 
ed and what she had lacked in the home of her 
childhood. Unconsciously she told him more 
than was in the mere words. He got the situa- 
tion as to the visionary, kindly father witha turn 
for book learning and a liking for enterprises that 
appealed to his imagination. Uncle Pros and the 
silver mine were always touched upon with the 
tender kindness Johnnie felt for the old man and 
his lifelong quest. But the little mother and 
the children—ah, it was here that the listener 
found Johnnie's incentive. 

“Mr. Stoddard,” she concluded, ‘‘there isn’t a 
bit of hope of schooling for the children unless I 
could get out and work in the factory. I think 
it’s a splendid chance for a girl. I think any girl 
that wouldn’t take such a chance would be migh- 
ty mean and poor-spirited.”’ 

Gray Stoddard revolved this conception of a 
chance in the world in his mind for some time. 

“I did get some schooling,’’ she told him. 
“You wouldn't think it to hear me talk, because 
I’m careless; but I’ve been taught, and I can do 
better. Yet if I don’t see to it, how am I to 
know that the children will have even as much is 
—~}'ve had? ~ Mountain air is mighty pure andl 
healthy, and the water up here is the finest you 
ever drank; but that’s only for the body. Of 
course, there’s beauty all about you—there was 
never anything more sightly than big Unaka 
and the ridges that run from it, and this sky, and 
the big woods—and all. And yet human beings 
have got to have more than that. [ aim to 
make a chance for the chiidren.”’ 

“Are you going to bring them down and lect 
them work in the mills with you?” Stoddard 
asked in a perfectly colorless tone. 

Johnnie looked embarrassed. Her hands on 
the steering-wheel trembled. She remembered 
that Mr. Stoddard was, as Shade had said, one of 
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the bosses in the Hardwick mill. It seemed too 
terrible to offend him. He certainly thought no 
ill! of having children employed; she must not 
seem to criticize him; she answered evasively: 

“Well, of course, they might do that. I did 
think of it—before I went down there.” 

“Before you went to work in the mills your- 
self?” supplied Stoddard, again in that colorless 
tone. 

““VYe—ves,” hesitated Johnnie; “but you must- 
n't get the idea that I don’t love my work—be- 
You see, the children haven’t had 
any schooling yet, and—well, I’m a great big 
stout somebody, and it looks like I’m the one to 
work in the mill.” 

“T'd like to talk it over with you when you've 
been at work there longer,”’ Stoddard said. ‘‘You 
see, I’m studying mill conditions from one side, 
and you're studying them from the opposite— 
perhaps we could help each other.” 

“T sure will tell you what I find out,” agreed 
Johnnie heartily. It was as inevitable that she 
should be drawn to Gray Stoddard as that she 
should desire the clothing and culture Miss Lydia 
possessed. For the present, one aspiration seem- 
ed to her quite as innocent as the other. Stod- 
dard had not yet emerged from the starry con- 
stellations among which she set him, to take 
form as a young man, a person who might indeed 
return her regard. Her emotions were in that 
nchbulous, formative stage when but a touch 
would be needed to show her whither that re- 
gard tended, yet till that touch should come she 
as unashamedly adored Gray as any child of five 
could have done. It was not till they were well 
down the road to Cottonville that she realized 
the bald fact that she, a mill-girl, was riding in an 
automobile with one of the mill-owners! 

She was casting about for some reasonable 
phrase in which to clothe the statement that it 
would be better he should stop the car and let 
her out; she had parted her lips to ask him to take 
the wheel, when they rounded a turn and came 
upon a company of loom-fixers from the village 
Lelow. Behind them, ina giggling group, stroll- 
cd a dozen mill-girls in their Sunday best. John- 
nie had sight of Mandy Meacham, fixing eyes of 
terrified admiration upon her; then she nodded in 
reply to Shade Buckheath’s angry stare, and a 
rattle of wheels apprised her that a carriage was 
passing on the other side. This vehicle contained 
the entire Hardwick family, with Lydia Sessions 
turning long to look incredulous amazement back 
at them from the seat beside her brother-in-law. 

It was all over in a moment. The loom-fixers 
had debouched upon the long wooden bridge 
which crossed the ravine to their quarters; the 
girls were going on, Mandy Meacham hanging 
back and staring; a tree finally shut out Miss Ses- 
sions’s accusing countenance. 

“Please stop and let me out here,’ 
in a scarcely audible voice. 

When Stoddard would have remonstrated or 
asked why, his lips were closed by sight of her 
dzunted, miserable face. He knew as well as she 
the mad imprudence of the thing they had done, 
and blamed himself roundly for it all. 

“I'll not forget to bring the books we were talk- 
ing of,’’ he made haste to say. He picked up the 
little basket from the floor of the car. 

‘You'd better keep the flowers in that,’’ John- 
nie told him lifelessly. Her innocent dream was 
broken into by a cruel reality. She was strug- 
gling blindly under the weight of all her little 
world’s disapprobation. 


said Johnnie 


“You'll let me return the basket when I bring. 


you the books?” Gray suggested helplessly. 

“T don’t know,” Johnnie hesitated. Then, 
as a sudden inspiration came to her, ‘‘Mandy 
Meacham said she'd try to get me into a club for 
girls that Miss Sessions has. She said Miss 
Sessions would lend me books. Maybe you 
might just leave them with her; I’m sure I 
should be mighty proud to have them. I know 
I'll love to read them; but—well, you might just 
leave them with her.” 

A little satiric spark leaped to life in Stoddard’s 
eyes. He looked at the innocent, upraised face 
in wonder. The most experienced maneuverer 
of society’s legion could not have handled the 
situation more deftly. 

“The very thing!’ he said, cheerily. 
speak to Miss Sessions about it to-morrow.” 
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Chapter VIII—Of the Use of Winegs 


“J TOLD you I'd speak a good word for you,” 
shouted Mandy Meacham, putting her lips 
down close to Johnnie’s ear where she struggled 
and fought with her looms amid the deafening 
clamor of the weaving-room. 
The girl looked up, flushed, tired, but eagerly 
receptive. 
“Yes. 


“Tl 


Her red lips shaped the word to the 
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other’s eyes, though no sound could make itself 
heard above that din except such eldritch shrieks 
as Mandy’s. 

“IT done it. I got you a invite to some doin's 
at the Uplift Club a- Wednesday.” 

Again Johnnie nodded and shaped “yes’’ with 
her lips. She added something which might have 
been “thank you.’”’ The adorable smile that ac- 
companied it said as much. 

Mandy watched her, fascinated, as the lithe, 
strong young figure bent and strained to correct a 
crease in the web where it turned the roll. 

‘They never saw anything like you in their 
born days, I'll bet,’’ she yelled. ‘I never did. 
You're awful quare—but somehow I sorter like 
ye."’ And she scuttled back to her looms as the 
room boss came in. A weaver works by the 
piece, but Mandy had been reproved too often for 
slovenly methods not to know that she might be 
fined for neglect. Her looms stood where she 
could continually get the newcomer’s figure 
against the light, with its swift motion, its supple 
curves, and the brave carriage of the well-formed 
head. The sight gave Mandy a curious satis- 
faction, as though it uttered what she would fain 
have said to the classes above her. 

“T'll bet if you’d put one of Miss Lyddy’s dress- 
es on her she'd look nobby,’”’ Mandy ruminated, 
addressing her looms. ‘‘That’s what she would. 
She’d have ‘em all fa-fa-faded away, as the 
{oller says.” 

And so it came about that the next day John- 
nie Consadine did not go to the mill at all, but 
spent the morning washing and ironing her one 
light print dress. It was as coarse almost as 
flour-sacking, and the blue dots on it had paled 
till they made a suspicious speckle not unlike 
mildew; yet when she had combed her thick, fair 
hair, rolled it back from the white brow and 
braided it to a coronet round her head as she had 
seen that of the lady on the porch at the Palace of 
Pleasure, when she put the frock on, cleansed 
and smooth, one forgot the dress in the youth of 
her, the hope, the glorious expectation there was 
in that eager face. 


6 Peapitien oP 


HE ladies assisting in Miss Lydia Sessions’ 
Uplift Club for work among the mill-girls were 
almost entirely young and youngish women. 
The mothers in Israel attacked the more serious 
problems of orphanages, Winter's supplies of coal, 
and clothing for the destitute. 

‘‘But their souls must be fed, too,’’ Miss Lydia 
asserted as she recruited her helpers for the Up- 
lift work. ‘‘Their souls must be fed; and who can 
reach the souls of these young girls so well as we 
who are near their own age, but who have had 
time for culture and spiritual growth?” 

It was a good theory. Perhaps one may say 
that it remains a good theory. The manner of 
uplifting was to select a certain number of mill- 
girls whom it was deemed well to help, approach 
them on the subject, and, if they appeared -men- 
able, pay a substitute to take charge of ‘heir 
looms while those in the process of being uplifted 
attended a meeting of the club. The gathering 
to which Johnnie was bidden was held in honor of 
a lady from London who had written a book on 
“The Mission of Modern Woman,’’ which it was 
thought ought to appeal to working girls. This 
lady intended to address the company and to 
mingle with them and get their views. 

Mandy Meacham regarded Johnnie's prepara- 
tion for the function with some disfavor. 

“Ef you fix up like that,” she remonstrated, 
‘‘you’re bound to look too nice to suit Miss Lyddy. 
They won’t be no men thar. I'm goin’ to wear 
my workin’ dress, and teil her I hadn't nary 
minute nor nary cent to do other.” 

Johnnie laughed a little at this, as though it 
were intended for a joke. 

‘‘But I did have time,’’ she objected. ‘‘Miss 
Sessions would pay a substitute for the whole day, 
though I told her I’d only need the afternoon for 
the party. I think it was mighty good of her, 
and it’s as little as I can do to make myself look 
as nice as I can.”’ 

‘You ain't got the sense you was born with!” 
fretted Mandy. ‘‘Them thar kind ladies ain’t 
a-carin’ for you to look so fine. They'll attend to 
all the fine lookin’ theirselves.”’ 

Such interchange of views brought the two 
girls to the door of the little frame chapel, given 
over for the day to Uplift work. 


Miss Sessions, near the door, had a receiving | 


line, quite in the manner of any such function. 
She herself, in a blouse of marvelous daintiness 
and sweeping skirts, stood beside the visitor from 
London to present her. To this day Johnnie is 
uncertain as to where the wonderful blue silk 
frock of that lady from abroad was fastened. 
The Englishwoman was called Mrs. Archbold. 
On her other hand stood a tall. slim lady. 
(Continucd on page 359) 
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MAKING THE HOMES OF THE NEW NORTHWEST 


Thirty Thousand of Them a Year Spring Up in the Open, Where Simple 
Living and Hard Work Bring Independence and Health 


By F. G. MOORHEAD 


T FIRST we kept our guns with us in bed and shivered with fright 
every night, but now we leave the doors wide open, even though the 
coyotes do howl a trifle mournfully at times.”’ 

The pretty stenographer from Kansas City looked across the cabin 
at the schoolma’am from New Haven and laughed with a lilting 
cadence. She would commute in a couple of months and with the day 
of deliverance so near at hand could afford to be merry. 

‘Ellen, there, wasn’t very keen on it for quite a while,” continued the 
stenographer-homesteader. ‘‘I don’t know but what she'd have hit 
the trail back to home and mother if it hadn’t been for n 

‘*Zoe!” chided the other, putting up her book. 

‘Well, anyhow,’’ went on the irrepressible one, ‘‘homesteading in the wild and 
woolly West isn’t half bad, especially when one has good neighbors. See!”’ 

She walked across the cabin to where a halyard ran through the opened window 
and, pulling down the fluttering flag, attached a red pennant, which she hoisted and 
lowered a half-dozen times. Then, making fast the rope, she seized a pair of field- 
glasses and scanned the western horizon. 

‘“You can’t lose ‘em,’’ she cried ina moment. ‘‘Any old time in the day that I wig- 
wag, the boys are on the lookout. That’s constancy, I say; especially in hot weather, 
when the shady side of the shack is better than the sunny.”’ 

‘‘And it means ee 

‘“‘That our nearest neighbors, five miles away, are our guardian angels and are on the 
lookout. I signaled ‘We're all right,’ and they answered—’’ She blushed demurely. 
‘“Well, they answered—that’s enough.” 

The schoolma’am put aside her book with a near-sigh. 

‘“‘One can't get any good out of the ‘Kasidah’ with so much spooning at long range 
going on,”’ she complained. 

“Try, ‘Cranford,’”’ laughed the other, and going to the bookcase—shipped all the way 
from Grand Rapids, knocked down — proudly 

















displayed their joint library. There were two 
volumes of Stevenson, ‘‘Across the Plains’ and 
‘““St. Ives,’’ Kipling’s ‘‘The Seven Seas,”’ “‘Cran- 
ford”’ alongside the ‘‘Rubaiyat,”’ “Les Miserables ’ 
leaning contentedly against ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,’ 
and ‘‘To Have and To Hold’’—reminiscent of 
halcyon Eastern days of early romance—mis- 
placed alongside an ‘‘Elsie’’ 
book, included in a shipment 
by a younger sister. <A mis- 
cellaneous assortment, but 
the nearest bookshop was 
one hundred miles away and 
‘‘home”’ ranged from two 
thousand to three thousand 
five hundred miles. 

‘‘This homesteading game 
in the ‘wild and woolly’ is 
fierce at times, but no more 














spoke seriously, for this was Home now, this log cabin, with three hundred and twenty 
acres of prairie land surrounding it. 

“Ellen and [I didn’t know each other until the train pulled out from Winnipeg. I 
went East to visit the home folks and then started out West to make my fortune. [t 
was too confining, too deadly monotunous in old K. C. Ellen had taught school a 
half-dozen years; she'd have had crow’s-feet and gray hairs in another year. We de- 
cided to be partners that first night as we sat together on the observation platform, 
under the twinkling stars. I couldn’t have done better.” 

They were sitting close now and their hands joined. ; 

“‘There were plenty to choose from, but we hitched up and took adjoining claims. 
This cabin is partly on her claim and partly on mine; we’re on her land now, but our 
bunks are on either side of the line, and where you sleep that’s where your home is, and 
the law is fulfilled. 

‘‘Most of the homesteaders on the train coming out were in the day coaches and 
tourist sleepers, but the Pullman had a few—a remittance man from England, a Har- 
vard man who wanted to live down his father’s failure and suicide, and Ellen and me. 
The day coaches were full. It was pitiful sometimes to look at them. Some of those 
homesteaders had more hopes than baggage. They sat stolid and silent for three, 
perhaps four days, hardly daring to leave their seats for fear they'd lose them. On 
some of the other trains, so the conductor said, they’d sat on the wood-box and even 
_squatted in the coach vestibules practically all the way out. They just couldn’t wait 
any longer to get into the Promised Land. 

“‘[ remember trying to talk to one of them, a patient-faced woman with four little, 
dirty children, but all she could do was to ask questions about the place she was going 
to. She knew nothing but the awful, jaw-breaking names of the towns, and she had 
those horribly jumbled together. You know they're not so simple; for instance: 


Puyallup, Chehalis, Chewelah, Pend d’Oreille, Coeur d’Aléne, Kalama, Cle Elum and 
so on. 


And the children, literally dozens and scores of them, every one eating bananas 
and oranges all the way from Winnipeg. I'll bet 
my claim against a pair of gloves you could walk 
all the way back East on a pathway of banana 
peels and orange rinds, if you didn’t slip! 

“The tourist car was full of school- teachers 
and farm boys, with North Dakota in the lead. 
That State sent two thousand seven hundred 
homesteaders into the new Northwest last year, 
and almost one-third were 
schoolma’ams, single and 
married. Yes, they were, 
Elten, you needn’t shake 
your head. Of course, not 
the New Haven brand, but 
schoolma’ams just the same. 
They'd tired of teaching geog- 
raphy and were coming out 
to learn it. You see, this ts 
the way we recite it out here: 
‘Alberta is bounded on all 








pounding the keys in the K. 
C. stockyards for me. I'll 
tell you why.”’ The pretty 
stenographer, not a day over 
and sunshiny as a dayin 
tentedly into a low, old-fash- 
‘‘We were ‘just girls’ back 
and the inflection on “just girls’’ told the whole 
story. ‘‘All we were good for was to take to a show 
now and then, to eat a few pounds of chocolates by night and wonder why we didn’t 
feel well by day, and now and then to make a little fudge. Well, we make the fudge 
just the same out here; there isn’t much difference between British Columbia and Osh- 
kosh, Saskatchewan and Kalamazoo, when it comes to fudge, and the boys are nicer 
and better and braver and truer here than any place in the wide, wide world.”’ 
She looked fondly at the wigwag halyards and I tiptoed over and, picking up the 
ever-ready field-glasses, looked across five miles of plains to the cabin of ‘the boys.”’ 
‘*We used to scream when we saw even a revolver back East,’”’ she went on at last, 
‘‘and now see what we can do; handle a gun.as well as any man, take it to pieces, 
clean it and bring down game with the best of 'em. We dress just like ‘the boys.’ 
That's for comfort and convenience. We wear regulation hunting-jackets and—’’ a 
modest blush as she hastened to change the subject. ‘‘Just look at those.”’ 
There were trophies of the hunt—a brace of mounted deer’s heads over the rough 
rock fireplace, and on the floor a mountain lion skin. 
‘You didn't ?’’ I suggested. 
‘No, but ‘the boys’ did, and what’s theirs is " 
Again the flushed silence. 
‘*But we'll be able to soon. I’ve a half-dozen coyotes and any number of jack rab- 
bits to my credit, and Ellen there could come pretty close to hitting a barn door, if there 
was such a thing this side the Mis- 
sour! River. You see, it’s this way.” 
She dropped her flippant tone and 








twenty and bright 
June, dropped con- 
ioned rocker. 

East,” she began, 





Men’s clothes and men’s work 




















sides by Hope; the capital of 
Assiniboia is Success; Saskat- 
chewan lies between Penury 
British Columbia between 
Happy Family; their princi- 
brush and coyotes, jack rab- 
wheat; their principal indus- 
try is ‘doing’ the Easterner. That’sthe 
revised geography of to-day, but we wouldn't go 
back, not even on the darkest, dreariest days, and day by day the others keep on com- 
ing and will until the 750,000,000 acres of public land in the United States subject to 
homestead entry—to say nothing of the billion and more in Canada—are divided 
up into one-hundred-and-sixty-acre tracts and the homesteads are exhausted. 

‘‘But now we're pretty nearly through; the fourteen months will soon be up and we 
can commute. The time might have dragged if it hadn't been for the neighbors.” 

‘‘Neighbors?’’ I asked, looking across the rolling plains, no cabin but that of “the 
boys’’ in sight. Surely it was a long way to any neighbor in this outpost of the home- 
steaders, down near the international line in British Columbia. 

‘Yes, we have neighbors, and, while it isn’t right ever to gossip, I'll tell you what sort 
of neighbors they are, because you'll never understand if I don’t.” 

The transplanted stenographer from the region of Troost Avenue tripped over to the 
bookshelves and, opening a map of the new Northwest, spread it before me. 

‘“‘There’s the line,’’ she explained, ‘‘and down there, something like forty or fifty miles 
away, is Blue Slide, Wasiington. That’s where some of our best neighbors live. We 
don't see them very often, but we hear from one another every few weeks and we bor- 
row books back and forth; ‘the boys’ do the errand-running forus. That's where Re- 
becca Henderson teaches school. She used to be in the Spokane High and just couldn't 
get away from teaching the young idea how to shoot. But things are different now. 
Rebecca built her shack in the forest 
in the Pend d’Oreille River district. 
(Continued on page 338) 
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Chapter XIX—A Growl about American Country Hotels 


HOUGH Colin and I had been walking but a very few days, after the first day or 
two it seemed as though we had been out on the road for wecks; as though, 1n- 
deed, we had spent our lives in the open air; and it needed no more than that 
brief experience for us to realize what one so often reads of those who do ac- 
tually live their lives out-of-doors, gipsies, sailors, cowboys and the like—how intoler- 
able to them is a roof, and how they literally gasp for air and space in the confined 
walls of cities. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the lite fora mn like me, 
There's the hfe forever. 


The only time of the day when our spirits began to fail was toward its close, when the 
shadows of supper and bed in some inclement inn began to fall over us, and we confess- 
ed to each other a positive sense of fear in our evening approach to the abodes of men. 
After a long, safe, care-free day, in the company of liberating prospects and sweet- 
breathed winds, there seemed a curious lurking menace in the most harmless village, as 
well as an unspeakable irksomeness in its inharmonious interruption of our mood. To 
emerge, saturated, body and soul, with the sweet scents and sounds and sights of a 
day's tramp, out of the meditative leafiness and spiritual temper of natural things, into 
the garishly lit street of some little provincial town, animated with the clumsy mirth 
of silly young country folks, aping so drearily the ribaldry, say, of Elmira, is a painful 
anticlimax to the spirit. Had it only been real Summer, instead of Indian Summer, 
ve should, of course, have been real gipsies, and made our beds undcr the stars, but, as 
it was, we had no choice. Or, had we been walking in Europe—yes, I am afraid the 
truth must out, and that our real dread at evening was—the American country hotel. 
With the best wish in the world, it is impossible to be enthusiastic over the American 
country hotel. How ironically the kindly old words used to come floating to me out of 
Shakespeare cach evening as the shadows fell, and the hghts came out in the windows, 

—‘‘to take mine case at 

‘ mine inn;”’ and assuredly 

it Was on another planct 
that Shenstone wrote: 


Whoe’er hath travelled life's 
dull round, 

Whate’er his fortune may 
have been. 

Must sigh to think he still 
has found 

His warmest welcome at an 
inn. 


Had Shenstone been 
writing in an American 
. ) country hotel, his tune 
we Tw would probably have 

been more after this 

fashion: “A wonderful 
diy has come to a dreary end in the most sepulchral of hotels, a moldy, bar like place, 
ill-lit, mildewed and unspeakably dismal. A comfortless room with two beds and two 
low-power electric lights, two stiff chairs, an uncompanionable sofa, and some ghastly 
pictures. We have bought some candles, and made a candlestick out of a soap-dish. 
Colin is making the best of it with ‘The Beloved Vagabond,’ and I have drawn up one 
of the chairs to a table with a mottled marble top, and am writing this amid a gloom 
which you could cut with a knife, and which is so perfect of its kind as to be almost 
laughable. But for the mail, which we found with unutterable thankfulness at the post- 
ottice, I hardly dare to think what would have happened 
to us, to what desperate extremities we might not have 
been driven, though even the possibilities of despair scem 
limited in this second-hand tomb of a town.” 

Ilere Colin looks up with a wry smile and ironically 
quotes from the wisdom of Paragot; ‘‘What does it matter 
where the body finds itself, so long as the soul has its serene 
habitations?” The wail is too typcial of most of our hotel 
experiences. As a rule we found the humble, cheaper 
hotels best, and, whenever we had a choice of two, chose 
the less pretentious. . 

Sometimes as, on entering a town or village, we asked 
some passerby about the hotels, ve would be looked over 
and somewhat doubtfully asked: “Do you want a two- 
dollar house?’ And we soon learned to pocket our pride, 
and ask if there was not a cheaper house. Strange that 
people whose ‘business is hospitality should be so inhospi- 
table, and strange that the Amcrican traveling salesman, a 
companionable creature, not averse from comfort, should 
not have created a better condition of things. For the inn 
should be the natural harmonious close to the day, as 
much a part of the day’s music as the setting sun. 
shelter from the homeless night, the sympathetic friend of hungry stomachs and dusty 
feet, the cozy ingle of social pipes and dreamy after-dinner talk, the abode of snowy 
beds for luxuriously aching limbs, lavendered sheets and pleasant dreams. 

But, as people without any humor usually say, ‘‘A sense of humor helps under all 
circumstances,’’ and we managed to ex- 
tract a great deal of fun out of the rigors 
of the American country hotel. 

[n one particularly inhospitable home 
of hospitality, for example, we found no 

little consolation from the directions 

printed over the very simple and famil- 
iar device for calling up 
the hotel desk. The ar- 
rangement was nothing 
lf more remarkable than the 
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M button of an ordinary elec- 
mi | tric bell, which you were, in 
) the usual way, to push once 
for bell-boy, twice for ice- 
water, three times for cham- 
ber-maid, and soon. How- 
ever, the hotel evidently 
regarded it as one of the 
marvels of advanced science 
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It should be the gratefully sought 


~ OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


and referred to it, in solemnly printcd “rules” for its use, as no less than ‘‘The Emer- 


Angels of the Annunciation! what a heavenly phrase! 
Iet us begin another. 


gency Drop Annunciator!"’ 
But this is an ill-tempered chapter 





Chapter XX—Onions, Pigs and Hickory Nuts 


NE feature of the countryside in which from time to time we found innocent 
amusement was the blackboards placed outside farmhouses, on which are wnt- 
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ae? Cale ten, that is, ‘“‘annunciated,”’ the various products the farmer has 
a — 
eee for sale, such as apples, potatoes, honey, and so forth. On one 
—— occasion we read: ‘‘Get your horses’ teeth floated here.” There 
was no one to ask about what this mysterious proclamation 
meant. No doubt it was clear as daylight to the neighbors, but to us it still remainsa 


mystery. Perhaps the reader knows what it meant. Then on another occasion we 
read: ‘Onions and Pigs For Sale.” Why this curious collocation of onions and pigs? 
Colin suggested that, of course, the onions were to stuff the pigs with. 

‘‘And here’s an idea,”’ he continued. ‘‘Suppose we go inand buy a little suckiny-pig 
and a string of onions. Then we will buy a yard or two of blue ribbon and tie it round 
the pig's neck, and you shall lead it along the road, weeping. I will walk behind it, 
with the onions, grinning from ear to ear. And when any one mects us, and asks the 
meaning of the strange proccssion, you will say: ‘I am weeping because our little pig has 
to die!’ And if any one says to me, ‘Why are you grinning 
from car to ear?’ I shall answer, ‘Because I am going to cat 
him. We are going to stuff him with onions at the next 
inn, and eat roast pig at the rising of the moon.’ ”’ 

But we lacked courage to put our little joke into prac- 
tise, fearing an insufficient appreciation of the fantastic in 
that particular region. 

We were now making for Watkins, and had spent the 
night at Bradford, a particularly charming village almost 
lost amid the wooded hills of another lovely and spacious 
valley, through which we had lyrically walked the day te- 
fore. Bradford is a real county village, and was already 
all in a darkness smclling of cows and apples, when we 
groped for it among the woods the evening before. At 
starting out next morning, we inquircd the way to Wat- 
kins of a storekceper standing at his shop-door. He was 
in conversation with an acquaintance, and our question 
occasioncd a lively argument as to which was the better of 
two roads. The acquaintance was for the road through 
“Pine Creek,” and he added, with a grim smile, ‘‘I guess | 
should know; I’ve traveled it often enough with a heavy 
load behind,” and the recollection of the rough hills he had gone bumping over, a: 
evidently fresh in his mind, seemed to give him a curious amusement. It transpired 
that he was an undertaker! 

$0 we took the road to Pine Creek, but at the threshold of the village our fancy was 
taken by the particularly quaint white wooden meeting-house, surrounded on three 
sides with tic-up sheds for vchicles, each stall having a name affixed to it, like a pew: 
“P. Yawger,” “A. W. Gillum,’”’ ‘‘Pastor,’’ and so on. Here the pious of the district 
ticd up their buggies while they went within to pray, and these sacred stalls made a 
quaint picture for the imagina- 
tion of outlying farmers dri- 
ving to meeting over the hills 
on Sabbath mornings. 

It was a beautiful morning 
of veiled sunshine, so warm 
that some hardy crickets chirp- 
ed faintly as we went along. 
Once a blue jay came and look- 
ed at us, and the squirrels 
whirred among the chestnuts 
and hickories, and the road- 
sides were so thickly strewn 
with fallen nuts that we made 
but slow progress, sto ping all 
the time to fill our pockets. 

(Continucd on page 363) 
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TWICE AS MANY AS BEFORE 


By GEORGE L. PARKER 


Illustrations by Hanson Booth 


T WAS Friday noon in the parson’s house, or the Manse, as from old 
association it had long been called. It was the hour at which Mrs. Creel- 
man usually began to feel as if she, instead of her husband, must be 
ready to preach on Sunday. A certain nervous fear took hold of her 
that, after all, if John should fail 1t would be her failure. She had as- 
sumed many a parish burden and, by degrees, even the sermons had 
come to cast their shadows before them. This shadow reached her 
usually, as I have said, about Friday noon. 

John Creelman had become so accustomed to hear her timidly ask, 
‘Are you getting ready for Sunday, John?” that had he kept a preacher's 
almanac like those that farmers use, he would have written in it: ‘‘Fri- 

into my study and ask, ‘Are you 

getting ready for Sunday ! 2? Expect cloudy weather if I answer doubtfully; great de- 
pression in the barometer if I say ‘No.’” 

On this particular Friday John had just ushered out of his study door a man who 
wanted to scll him a book of ‘‘One Thousand Anecdotes for the Use of Clergymen, 
sould only by Private Subscription,” when, seeing her opportunity, Mrs. Creelman met 
him with her Friday shadow, or, as Quakers would call, it, her ‘concern.”’ 

‘John, are you ready for Sunday?” How well John knew what her question was! 

“Yes, Reverend Annie, about as ready as I can be,” and John’s smile was followed 
by a scarcely repressed look of deep disappointment. Mrs. Creelman knew his facial 
changes too well not too sce it. 

‘Why, but what do you mean? ‘As ready as you can be!’”’ 
ure.sy feeling that this was not an ordinary Friday with John. His tone had a back- 
ground of something unusual. And it was the more confusing to Mrs. Creelman that 
while she noted the dcjection in his face, she had never seen his eyes deeper set, so full 
of a powerful purpose, nor so bright with what she called his “far-off, other-worldly 
luok.”’ She waited for his answer. 

‘“‘T mean, Annie, that I am at an end of my resources to help these people. I might 
suy that Iam at the end of my rope. I have preached to them for nearly five years, 
and I can’t see that I have done them very much good. You remember that when I 
first came the church was full for the first six months.”’ 

‘‘People always crowd to hear a new man,” she interrupted. 

‘Then the congregation decreased. People were surprised to see Mr. Carey, the 
president of the bank, coming tochurch. He hadn’t been for years. Well, he listened 
to me for three months, and you know he hasn’t been back since, atthough he is always 
clad to see me when I go to his office. And young Priestly, whom every one thought 
I was helping, because he told some one that I at least did not believe the world was 
made in exactly six days, or that the whale was bound to swallow Jonah as a part of 
the plan of salvation—Priestly has not been in church for two years.” 





day 





She began to have an 


“No, but he never goes to that billiard-room the way he did, and every one says | 


that he is different from what he used to be.’’ Mrs. Creelman could have said more, 
but thought thisenough. She saw that John had more to say, and, in spite of its being 
Friday, she made it evident that she might remain in his study several minutes longer. 

“Then again,’’ John went on, “‘there’s Mrs. Northam, and her card parties. She 
has heard me preach nearly every Sunday for these four years and over, because she 
considers it her social duty to come to church. But never a bit does she give up her 
card parties. And I hate those ‘bridge-whists’ like poison, Annie. I tell you they 
are worse than many a ‘men’s pool- or card-table.’ The women are worse than the 
men, only a little more decent.”’ 

“Mrs. Northam at least gives books and pictures, good ones too, for prizes now, 
instead of candlesticks and cigarette cases as she did two years ago,”’ put in Annie. 

The Reverend Join Creelman now showed some surprise at his wife’s answers. He 
began to feel at the back of his consciousness that this simple, quiet little woman 
had discovered things about his congregation that had remained hidden from him. 
He had looked into their faces on Sunday mornings. She had looked into their hearts 
and lives on week-days. 

Still his complaining was not yet finished. 

‘‘No, Annie, only the same old set come Sunday after Sunday, anu they would come, 
no matter who might preach. I admire them for it, but, as it makes very little differ- 
ence what kind of sermon they get, I don’t feel very much enthusiasm over its prepara- 
tion. As they don’t care very much for me except to fill the pulpit, I have—I am 
sorry to say it—I have come to feel that horrible routine about my preaching, a saving 
over of the same old things to the same old people, which is simply death, and worse. 
There they sit, Sunday after Sunday; and here I sit day after day writing, writing, 
writing! They know the general trend of what I shall say, and I know those who will 
come and about what they will expect to hear. And so our bargain goes on! Justa 
bargain! <A trade agreement over the gospel of Christ! Oh, Annie,’’—John buried 
his face in his hands as he sat down before the half-finished sermon on his desk—‘‘Oh, 
Annie, it isn’t the kind of thing I intended to do! It isn’t the ideal I had in college! 
[t isn’t what I expected when I was at the seminary! Christ seemed all new to me 
then, and people seemed waiting to hear me tell them about Him! But now! Just 
look at my work and see what it amounts to! Practically nothing. Almost a zero!” 


Annie had never loved this man as she loved him now. But how todo and say the 
right thing? She knew she must make no mistake on this extraordinary Friday. She 
had never heard John say quite so much. She knew she had come toa crisis, both 
of her duty and of his life. She put her hand upon his shoulder with a firm pressure of 
confidence rather than with a touch of womanly affection, She felt, first of all, that 
John needed comradeship now rather than anything even suyyestive of sentiment. 
The -me for that would come kiter. 

John felt her hand like a man’s grip. 

“Remember, John,’’—Annie's voice Was clear and strong, and there was a depth to 
it, however, that showed controlled and intense emotion,—‘remember, John, that you 
can not sce work like yours. Souls are not made of bricks that vou pile on top of each 
other until you make a house. Now you speak of Mr. Carey, the banker. Every one 
thinks of him as a kind of Old Scrooge. No children, no wife, a selfish old bachelor. 
But his sister who keeps house for him has told me something else. You will recall 
that one Sunday when Mr. Carey was at church you preached on love. You said, 
toward the end of your sermon, that even a disappointed love could rule a man’s life 
for years, and that the memory of some one who was dead might be a tremendous 
power to keep one from evil, if that memory was a memory of love. Now Miss Carey 
says that, since then, her brother has never dared to come to hear you, because what 
you said in that sermon brought the tears to hiseves. He tells her that healwavs likes 
tosee you at his office, because, instead of hearing many sermons from you, he hears 
you preach only one, that same thought of love each time you come. It seems that 
he was to be married when he was twenty-five to a lovely girl, and every one,—in- 
cluding themselves, John,’’—Mrs. Creelman looked down at his head still leaning over 
his sermon as she spoke, —“‘was very happy about it. The young woman was drowned 
on a Summer boating excursion, at the Carey home on the Maine coast. That was in 
August. The wedding was to have been in September. Robert Carey was almost 
crazy with grief, and to cure it plunged into his work as bank clerk, and worked so 
hard that he became president ina few years. Although he looks sixty now, he ts only 
forty-nine. So you see, John, there are two Mr. Carevs. And to one of them you 
are preaching an endless sermon every time you go into his bunk. That is the real 
Mr. Carey, and you discovered him to himself, I may sav. You really brought back 
to him a love he thought no one knew about, for Miss Carey tells me he is more like 
Rob Carey now than he has been since that dreadful August dav. That other Mr. 
Carey, whom every one calls Old Scrvoge is only a mask, John. I would not trouble 
over his not coming to church, although he may come yet, because ™ 

Mrs. Creelman was out of breath. She did not know it until she found that John 
Was staring at her as if she had brought him a revelation whose meaning he had not 
yet fully caught. 

“Poor old Carey!’ murmured John, as he looked at Annie and thought of their life 
together. 

“And, then, there is something about young Priestly, too,’’ Annie went on, 
saw her sermon was not yet complete ; John was waiting x for more. 

“Old Mrs. Grahame, who sits in the front pew, is his aunt. She says that if Charlie 
Priestly turns out well, it will be in spite of all the tendencies he was born with. His 
father and mother lived in Europe until Charlie was sixteen, and by that time —well, 
you know what life abroad is! You know that Charhe would think no more of wine and 
billiards than our ten-year-old Tom thinks of baseball. Mrs. Grahame says that 
Charlie asks her about the sermon every Sunday, and even discusses it with her. He 
is at home with her now four nights out of the week, when formerly once a month was 
all she dared to count on. So you see he does get your sermons after all.” 

“Yes,”’ said John, “I have always noticed that Mrs. Grahame listens intently— 
closely enough as if she were listening fortwo. Now [see. One ear is for herself, one 
for young Priestly. What an excellent arrangement!” 

Annie Creelman was much encouraged. As all sermons have three heads she 
thought she might as well go on and finish with, ‘Finally, brethren,” which, in her 
case, procecded as follows: 





for she 


(Couttiucd on page 312) 





In every place two persons sat instead of one 
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place before the readers of this magazine the best 
examples of modern country-house architecture. 
Mr. Smith made studies and photographs of coun- 
try houses in the following countries: England, 
Scotland, France, Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland and Belgium. 

For the benefit of our readers Mr. Smith has prepared 
complete working drawings of the buildings which are to be 
illustrated in this series of articles. For any further infor- 
mation regarding these houses, write to the author in care of 
THE DELINEATOR.—THE EpItTor. 

Since the decline of art in Italy, France has been leading 
the world, not in architecture alone, but in the sister arts of 
sculpture and painting as well. It is true that the French 
have never produced an architecture so inspiring and endur- 
ing as that of Italy, nor have they produced such masters as 
Michelangelo, Vinola or Palladio. If we investigate the 
reason for this we will find that the temperamental qualities 
of the French have truly found expression in their architec- 
ture. The French character of intensity, of artistic percep- 
tion, marvelous ingenuity and inventiveness in their art, 
coupled with the periodical love that the French spirit seems 
to demand for an entirely new order of things, make its his- 
tory of architecture, as well as its history of government, a 
series of great but changing conceptions. 

The histories of most of the countries abroad might be liken- 
ed to a serious drama, moving forward slowly and majesti- 
cally, its progress being marked with fitting sequence, the 
natural traits of the people slowly and surely forming and 
guiding it to its destiny. ATIl changes in their government 
and natural advancement are made in their proper order. 
But no such simile can be applied to the history of either the 
people or the architecture of France; their history is a story 
of violent upheavals followed by entire changes in govern- 
ment; their architecture also has been a series of sublime origi- 
nal periods, each followed by a type so different in conception 
from all that went befcre as to seem almost to have been 
dropped from the skies over night. 

Nowhere else do we find styles so entirely individual in them- 
selves, carrying with them so little of the traits of their prede- 
cessors. Each shows a wonderful enthusiasm in conception— 
an enthusiasm comparatively soon spent in each instance, but 
ready again to be fired with the same vigor in the formation of 
the new style. Thus we have the wonderful Chateau Period 
in French architecture, with its towers and turrets, steep roofs 
and Gothic detail, a strong, masculine style born during the 
sturdy construction period of France. After this, in the styles 
of the Louis, the most delicately chiseled, most feminine ar- 
chitectural conceptions in history, true indexes to the over- 
civilized days of kingly régime. Next, under the influence of 
the first Napoleon, the stronger style of the Empire. Thus we 
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Alabastine gives a room an atmos- 
phere of refinement. It turns a dead 
and dingy wall into a restful and 
artistic background for pictures and 
furniture. That is why it is used 
on the walls of nearly a million 
American homes. Some of 
these homes are in 
your town. 




















’ The Soft, 
Velvety Tints of 
Alabastine 


Alabastine comes as a powder in sealed 
five-pound packages. There are sixteen tints 
and pure white —but among all these varieties 
of tints there are no loud and glaring colors. 
Alabastine has no lifeless, metallic effects. 
Its tints glow with warmth; they radiate rest- 
fulness. Compare its soft and velvety color- 
tones with chalky kalsomine or inar- 
tistic, many-hued wall paper, and 
you will understand why it is 
used in homes of 
refinement. 
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Coming Down 
To the Question 
of Economy 


Alabastine is the most economical of all 
coverings; Ist: Because its first cost is small. 
2nd: Because it is durable; it will not fade 
or rub off. 3rd: Because the cost of re-deco- 
ration is less than half the cost of re-deco- 
rating with wall paper or kalsomine. Any 
careful person can apply Alabastine to a 
wall—just mix with cold water and put on 
with a wide flat brush. Alabastine is sold 
by leading Drug, Paint, Hardware and 
General Stores. Price per package, 
55 cents for the tints and 


50 cents for the 
white 







find in the well-preserved ruins of Blois, in Fontainebleau and 






























Our Experts 
Will Send Youa 
Color Scheme Free 


Our Suggestion Department will gladly 
co-operate with you or your local decorator 
to obtain the most artistic effect in the use 
of Alabastine. Mail us the coupon from this 
advertisement—or a copy of it—together with 
a rough diagram of your rooms, Give dimen- 
sions, number of doors and windows, and indicate 
what each room is used for, and the kind of finish 
of the woodwork. 

Our expert decorators will lay-out a complete 
color scheme, and mail it to you, free of 
cost, together with sample cards of 
Alabastine tints, and some interest- 
ing literature on wall 
decoration 
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ALABASTINE COMPANY 
575 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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LESSONS IN HOME-BUILDING FROM 
ABROAD 


II—A House from the French Riviera is a Type that Adapts Itself Readily to American Needs 


By WILLIAM NEIL SMITH 
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Versailles, representatives of styles in architec- 
ture as different as the modes of government 
during which they were erected. 

This traditional change in its architecture is 
again taking place in France to-day and they 
have once more designed an entirely different school, which 
they so aptly term ‘‘Art Nouveau,” and again it is an art 
without precedent, like nothing that has gone before, follow- 
ing no rule, but depending for its success upon the individual 
feeling of the designer. This influence at the present dav :s 
affecting not only France but has crept into the modern ar- 
chitecture of most of the continental countries with more or 
less success. 

This influence of the French on the architecture of the pres- 
ent day is exerted through their school of architecture, L’Eccle 
des Beaux Arts, the leading school for architecture in the world. 
Owing to the true artistic democracy and liberality of the 
French, this government school has been made open to stu- 
dents of all countries, and its influence is world-wide. We in 
America must also pay tribute to this great school, as its in- 
fluence was a timely aid to us in shaping, through the American 
students, our architectural destiny when we were sorely in 
need of it. We owe it mostly to the French that we are at 
the present, for the first time, ranking favorably with, if not 
surpassing, our older mother countries in Europe. 

The house selected for this issue is situated on the world- 
famous French Riviera at Nice, and is fairly typical of the 
French movement to-day. Color plays an important part in 
the beauty of this exterior, and no photograph, of course, can 
do it justice. The building is stucco, washed a pure white. 
The roof of the tower is covered with light green glazed tile. 
The small brackets directly beneath the roof are painted a ver- 
milion red. The large brackets are painted white, to harnmo- 
nize with the rest of the building. The sash of the windows are 
painted white, but the frames are green. The ornamental bal- 
conies which project from the face of the tower and the building 
proper are constructed of sawn balusters and wood strips in 
pattern, and are painted green, the same shade as the roof ard 
the frames of the windows. 

The harmonious awnings shown on the house were evidently 
designed, as they should be, by the architect, to form an inte- 
gral part of the building; and too much stress can not be laid on 
the importance of carrying out thisidea. In this instance they 
are white-and-green striped, the green exactly matching the 
green of the woodwork on the rest of the exterior. 

The roof garden and sun parlor is a very interesting and prac- 
tical feature, and one which 1s seldom incorporated in a small 
house in America. It not only adds a great deal to the living 
qualities of the house, but, as is shown in the illustration, has 
been made an addition to the beauty of the building as well. 
The tower forms the sun parlor, enclosed in glass for the Win- 
ter, not in temporary sash, but with permanent glass enclosures 
with sash which can be thrown open during the Summer, and 
which are a part of the design. 

A feature of this building, unusual to us but which is almost 
universally adopted abroad, is the fence enclosure. The first 
mistake I look for in Americans who might wish to adapt this 
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house to their own needs, would be the elimination 
of the fence. Thereby they would spoil not only the 
beauty of the design as a whole, but would lose one 
of the most charming features of the houses abroad. 
Just as the design and harmonizing color of the 
awnings is so essential to the artistic value cof the 
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whole, so the presence of this fence 1s 
necessary to complete the fount cusemble. 

There are also practical considerations 

which should appeal to the American in 

this regard. In our American homes, with 

their open lawns reaching to the ruad, we 

lose that charm of privacy which is so dear to the con- 
tinental heart and to almost ev ery real home-lover. The 
intimate satisfaction felt upon going through the gate at 
the outer edge of one’s property and finding himself im- 
mediately in his own garden gives a feeling of pride in 
ownership which we utterly lose through our method in 
practically making the front of our houses part of the 
public highway. The European, with practically the 
same expenditure of money, enjovs the full benefit of his 
cntire property instead of only a part, as is the case with 
us through the non-use of fences. 

The main feature of the first story plan, as suggested in 
the sketches below, is the large living-room extending 
across the entire front of the building. This room is en- 
tered through the vestibule, which grows logically out of 
the front of the tower and is a practical consideration in 
Winter. Upon entering the living-room we face the main 
stairway, which should be designed in the French style in 
harmony with the exterior. For a color scheme for this 
room, I would suggest that the woodwork be painted a 
dull green and that the wall coverings be of a material in 
which red and green predominate. In this way we would 
maintain the harmony of the exterior through this sugges- 
tion of color scheme on the interior. The furniture for this 
room might be mahogany, and the rugs or carpets dull red. 

From the living-room through sliding doors we enter the 
dining-room. This room would naturally be on the sunny 
side of the house, so as to be cheerful at the morning and 
noon mealtime, and here, I think, we might take the white 
note of the exterior and carry it out in the decorations 
of the trim. This trim should be painted a cream white. 
Dutch-blue wall decorations and rugs or carpets, with 
white furniture would make an attractive, harmonious 
scheme. The fireplace in this room should have tile hearth 
and facings to match the color that is employed in the 
wall decorations. 

The arrangement of the kitchen with large pantry and 
servant's porch at the corner of the house will make this 
room light and give plenty of ventilation. From the but- 
ler’s pantry a servant's staircase leads to the servant's 
room at the second story, which entirely separates this 
department from the house proper. The butler’s pantry 
is large and contains more than the usual amount of wall 
space for china-closets and shelves. 

Another practical consideration noticeable in this plan 
of the first story is that the maid, in answering the 
front-door bell has direct communication from the kitchen 
to the vestibule without the necessity of entering the din- 
ing-room. It will also be noticed that the dining-room is 
in such a position that people entering the front door 
can not see into this room at once; but the dining- 
room Is still open enough to the living-room to give the 
effect of space to the interior. 

The second story contains three owners’ chambers and 
bath, and one servant’s room. The servant’s room is en- 
tered direct from the staircase, which entirely removes 
the necessity of a servant's entering the owner's portion 
of the second story. The bath opens from a passage which 
connects with the corner bedrooms. By closing the door 
opening from the passage to the hall this bath can be 
cut off from outer access and made to become a private 
bath en suite. 

There are two large closets for each of the large cham- 
bers and one large closet for the smaller. In planning 
the linen closet the author has borrowed an idea much 
utilized abroad, in placing the linen closet in the position 
next the chimney, the idea being that the heat emanating 
will keep the linen dry at all times. This is particularly 
valuable if the house is built at the seashore or in other 
places adjacent to bodies of water where the atmosphere 
is more or less moist. 

The painting of the woodwork in these upper hed- 
rooms is optional with the owner, but I believe the most 
suitable scheme would be to keep it white; and dvors 
stained dark mahogany might give an additional interest, 
besides being a combination that 1s very much admired. 
The woodwork for the servant's room and kitchen de- 
partment generally, for sanitary reasons, I would advise 
being kept finished natural, with varnish, so that it can be 
easily washed. The trim in these rooms should be per- 
fectly plain, without moldings. 

From the corridor on this floor the main staircase con- 
tinues up and enters the sun parlor, through which the 
roof garden is reached. A cheap and serviceable method 
for forming a good floor and roof for the garden would be 
to lay this roof with canvas, laid solid in white lead and 
painted. This makes a roof which walking upon will not 
injure, as is demonstrated by this method being used on 
the decks of vessels. 

The approximate cost of reproducing this building, as 
outlined above, would vary in different parts of the United 
States from $4,000 to $4,500. 








EDITORIAL NOTE: The first of this series of articles ap- 
peared in THe DeELIneatToR for September and had for its sub- 
ject the modern country or suburban house as it has been de- 
veloped in Germany, where great advances have been made in 
this style of dwelling. Next month’s article will deal with the 
modern detached house as it is found in Switzerland. The 
attractiveness of the Swiss chalet has already many admirers in 
this country and is particularly adaptable to certain chmates 
and localities. 
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Wearing quality, in 
linoleum is more im- 
portant than beauty. In 


Cook’s LINOLEUM 
they come together. 


Make sure of quality first. Tell 
your dealer you want Cook's. In- 
sistonit. Look 

_ Look on | on the back 


for the name 
66 9 99 
_ CooK’s. 
Then turn to 
the patterns and 
you will find that 
Coox’s—the longest wearing kind 
—is made in the most beautiful de- 
Signs you could wish. Handsome 
tile effects for bathroom, hall and 
kitchen; parquetry designs for li- 
brary and den; softer figured and 
floral creations for other rooms. A 
very wide choice. 


Cook’s Inlaid Linoleum wears 
longer because it is molded all in one 
piece with pattern through to back. 
No seams or joints to crack open 
or admit scrubwater like the old 
pieced-together inlaid. 


Cook’s Printed Linoleum has 
an extra-deep pattern and is tough 
and flexible. Doesn’t crack or chip 
in handling; it 1s resilient under foot 
—not harsh nor flinty; retains an 
unimpaired surface longer under 





grinding wear than any other print- J 


ed linoleum. 


Write for Cook’s Linoleum 
Book J, showing newest patterns 
in colors, suitable for every room. 


If your dealer doesn’t have 


Cook’s LINOLEUM, send us | 


his name and we will see that 


B you are supplied. 


Cook’s Cork Carpet makes a 
quiet, easily-cleaned and long- 
wearing floor for public buildings. 
Investigate 


Some day you will insist on 
having walls you can clean. 
Why not now? Put Cook’s 
DEcoRA on your walls this Fall 
instead of wall-paper. It lasts 
alifetime. It doesn’t fade nor 
crack nor harbor germs. 


Made in most charming pat- 
terns, dull or glazed, all color 
schemes, appropriate for every 
room. 


DeEcoRA comes in rolls like 
wall-paper and is easily put on. 
Write for booklet, “Home Dec- 
oration,” describing DECORA 
and its many uses. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cook’s 
goods, send his name. We 
will see that you are supplied. 


Cook’s LINOLEUM 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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STORIES OF OUR BABIES 





On Good Authority 


NE day small Mary, who 
was making her first visit 
to the country, went with 
her grandmother to hunt 
eggs. ‘‘Look in the nest, 
dear,” said her grand- 
mother, ‘‘and see how 
many eggs are there.” 

“One egg.’’ reported Mary. ‘Are 

vou sure there are no more? Look 

again.’’ Mary knelt down on the straw 4nd 
peered carefully into the nest. ‘Yes, grand- 
ma, that’s all’ she said, ‘it’s just as one as it 
can be.’” Then, as the hen gave a loud cackle, 
she added. “The egg’s mama says that she 
hasn't any more.” 
Not Every Night 

LITTLE city boy on his first visit to a farm 

saw the farmer’s wife plucking a chicken, 
and asked: ‘Do you take off their clothes 
every night?” 





Sweet Liberty 


pre Egbert one day observed his mother 
making tea. ‘What kind of tea is that, 
mama?” he asked. “Why, I don't recall the 
name. Why do you ask?” “TIT was just won- 
dering whether it was the Libby tea we sing 
about at school.” 


Circumstantial Evidence 


L.YDE was an inquisitive youngster whose 
propensity for getting into scrapes was 
matched only by his small sister’s fertility of 
resources for getting out of them. As a 
tribute to her cleverness he usually shifted the 
blame of his misdemeanors. One evening 
there was much excitement and fun among the 
vlder members of the family behind closed 
doors. Clyde of course was all curiosity. He 
battered the door, “the huffed and he puffed,” 
and finally when the door was opened from in- 
side the little man sprawled headlong into the 
room. Before making any attempt to get up 
he gasped out the usual, ‘It wathn't me; it 
wath Putthie.”’ 


So It Was! 


C ARIE, aged four, and Jimmie, a year 
older, were making mud pies: ‘“Me am 
going to have a cherry pie,”” remarked Jimmie. 
“Me am!’ scorned Carrie, “that’s a funny 
way to say ‘Tare!’ ”’ 


Both Necessary 


[AT SLe Fannie was very fond of graham 
bread. One morning she was teasing her 
mother to make some, but was told that she 
would have to wait a little while, as there was 
no sour milk in the house. ‘'O mother,’’ she 
cried, ‘I do hope that some day we can keep 
two cows, a sour cow and a good one.”’ 


More Important Than Eyes 


THE pretty voung teacher was struggling to 

impart spelling-book lore to a small Ital- 
ian boy. ‘‘Chief’’ was the word under consid- 
eration. ‘“C-h-e-f,”’ spelled Tony laboriously. 
“Oh, now, Tony,” she said, “‘you've left out one 
letter Can't you think what it 1s?” Tony 
shook his shiny, black head. “It’s name is 
just the same as something you have,’ she 
went on, looking straight into hiseyes. ‘I can 
sce them looking at me this minute, right out of 
your head—two, big, brown ones.”’ ‘‘Bugs!”’ 
shouted Tony triumphantly. 


His Answer 


Parte Dale, aged five, when spending a 

night with his auntie was very much pleas- 
ed over the prospect of buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast. He constantly reminded her that 
he could eat six, but when the cakes appeared 
they were so much larger than he had antici- 
pated that, try as hard as he might, he could 
eat only three. ‘‘Why, Dale,” said his auntie, 
“what isthe matter? I thought you would eat 
six.”’ With chair pushed back and head down, 
the little fellow in very languid tones replied, 
“They ain’t very good.” 


Wherein Lay His Ability 


Y LITTLE boy, four years old, has never 
liked to sav his prayer very well, so has 
never learned it, but repeats it after me. He 
has a httle cousin who is more than a year 
younger and she has learned it, so the other 
night my httle boy was repeating it after me 
and I said: “Roger, Isabell knows all of her 
little prayer and she isn’t nearly as old as you 
are.’ He looked rather sober for a minute, 
then he brightened up and said, ‘Well, but I 
ean lick her.” 


The Best Proof 


oe Ted, seven years old, was sent to 

the bathroom for a “good scrub’ before 
dinner, but returned so quickly that his mother 
declared he couldn't possibly have washed him- 
self. He replied: “Truly, I did, mother, and 
it vou don’t believe it you can just go to the 
bathroom and Jook at the towel,” 
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So Would We! 


ITTLE Edith gazed thoughtfully for some 

time at her grandmother. Finally she said, 

“Grandma, I would like to have scen your face 
when it was new.” 


No Use 


UR little girl was in the garden vainly call- 
ing a pet kitten that was upatree. On 
account of the thick foliage she could not see 
that the kitten was climbing higher all the time, 
but her sister, who had been watching from an 
upper window und could plainly see the kitten, 
called disgustedlv: ‘Minna, Minna, come into 
the house; you're calling the wrong end of her.” 


All Imagination 


ERK, aged four, insisted on running off to 
play with a little girl his age. His mother 
told him that a dog might bite him if he didn't 
stay at home. He answered that he would hit 
the dog with his stick. ‘‘Yes,’’ said his mother, 
‘but you had no stick.” Berk replied, “And 
there wasn’t any dog, either.” 


Possibly 


FRIEND of a little five-year-old boy was 
trying to interest him in the robin. She 


asked him if he had ever scen a robin pull and 


pull at a stubborn worm until the bird lost its 
balance. With an imagination as bright and 
as glowing as fire, for an absurd situation, the 
child said: ‘Yes, and if it turned a somersault 
there might be another wor:n in front of it.” 


Well Described 


HREE-YEAR-OLD Louise when riding 
on a rapidly moving electric car gazed in- 
tently out of the window a few moments, then 
exclaimed: ‘Mother, just look at the sticks 
[telephone poles] running home!” 


So He Didn't 


J ITTLE George, aged three and a half years, 

owns a rocking-horse, which he does not 
care much for. One dav his aunt was look- 
ing at a Christmas book and turned to a picture 
of a little boy on a rocking-horse. A little girl 
was standing back of the horse pulling its tail. 
George's aunt said: “George, co:ne and look at 
this little boy on a rocking-horse just like 
yours, and having such a good time; why don't 
you care for yours?”’ George looked at it a 
minute, considering an answer, then turned 
away indifferently, saying, “I don’t have any 
little girl to pull his tail.”’ 


A Real Consolation 


ITTLE Molly’s father can’t quite see 
where Molly got her information. One 
day when her unmarried aunt was visiting at 
their house, Molly became impressed with her 
aunt’s solitary state. ‘‘Haven'’t you any hus- 
band, Aunt Molly?” she asked. Aunt Molly’s 
pretended grief over the fact that she was 
husbandless was so real to Molly that she under- 
took the task of consolation. ‘‘Never mind, 
dear Aunt Molly, husbands scold.” 


Being Generous 


ITTLE Edward was very bright, but, be- 
ing an only child, was inclined to wish and 

get the best of everything for himself. His 
mother was trving to overcome this fault and 
instil generosity and unselfishness in its place. 
One day Edward came in and approached her 
in this manner: ‘‘Mother, didn’t vou tell me 
whenever [ had anything to divide I must give 
away the biggest half?’? ‘Yes, Edward.” 
“Well, mother, if vou had something to divide 
would you give me the biggest half?” ‘Yes, 
son.’ Edward at once left the room: return- 
ing in a few moments, he hinded his mother 
some chewing-gum. “Here, mother, you divide 


eas 


this gum! 
Well Named. 


J PTTLE Lina had recently taken up elemen- 
tarv physiology, and was being questioned 
at the dinner table by her mother as to what she 
had benefited. “Sister, how many teeth have 
you?’ The response came quickly: “I'll have 
thirty-two when I get my purgatory teeth.” 





A Useful Remedy 


ITTLIE Jamie, aged three, was 
plaving with his little friend, 
Jack. At the time Jamie chanced 
to have a rather heavy cold and was 
sneezing quite often. Jack's mother 
heard him several times land sym- 
pathetically asked: ‘‘Why, Jamie, 
what a cold you have! Doesn't 
your mother give vou anything for 
it?’ “Yes, ma’am,” Jamie very re- 
spectfully answered, “she gives me a clean 
handkerchief,’" whereupon he produced the 
prescribed “remedy.” 


Expensive Silence 


[TTLE four-vear-old Alice was lying on 
the floor whining and crying steadily one 
afternoon, until, her father’s patience exhaust- 
ed, he called out to her: “Oh, stop, Alice, and 
I'll give you a penny.”’ Alice stopped only 
long enough to answer: ‘I can’t stop for less 
than a nickel! Bvoohoo! Boohoo!”’ 


A Crum of Comfort 


T WAS April first. Little Genevieve was 
suffering from a painful abscess. The 
doctor had lanced it that morning, and she had 
cried for an hour. Now her mother was put- 
ting on the hot poultice which was so hard to 
bear. The little girl could not help crving. 
“Mama,"’ she said between her sobs, “who is 
that behind yvou?’” The mother instinctively 
looked around, though she assured the child 
that no one was there. ‘April fool!’’ was the 
reply, in a small, tearful voice. 


Method in His Madness 


OUISE, Bot’s elder sister, had become 
quite interested in having a garden of her 
own, and, as an encouragement to keep it in 
order, her mother had bought her a small set of 
garden implements, consisting of a rake, a hoe 
and a little spade. On their arrival from the 
store little Bob immediately became much in- 
terested and, noticing this, his sister was par- 
ticular to hide them carefully away. Early 
the next morning Bob crawled out of his own 
cot and into his sister’s bed. After some wrig- 
gling about the little fellow remarked earnestly, 
“T lub vou, Lou.” “Do vou, Bob?” she asked 
rather pleased, though surprised at the sudden 
affection. ‘Yes.’ A slight pause and then, 
in a wheedling voice: ‘Where you keep vour 
little chubble?” 


Perfectly Safe 


HERBERT, aged five, had received a hand- 


some toy horse fur Christmas. One day 
he took it out into the strect to play. He re- 
turned without the horse. Fearing that the toy 
might have been lost or stolen from him, his 
mother asked where it was. She was. sur- 
prised at this reply: ‘Oh, I left him around the 
corner. He can’t get away, I tied him to a 
tree.”’ 


His Receipt 


SOUTHERN banker recently told the fol- 

lowing about his cight-vear-old son. The 
boy had been invited to spend a week with 
some little friends in the country. “Stay and 
keep me company Jack,”’ said his mother. 
“Father goes traveling this week, and I shall 
be all alone. Here is a five-dollar bill for you 
instead of the visit.” 

Jack promptly closed with the offer, and the 
banker as promptly borrowed the five dollars, 
at current interest. thereby keeping, as he ob- 
served when telling the story, both the boy and 
the money in the family. 

Some two months later Jack wanted to re- 
call the loan. 

“What five dollars do you mean?” asked the 
banker. 

“Why, the five I gave you.” 

“T haven’t any five dollars.’ 

“But, I gave it to you. Mother, didn't I 
give him five dollars? You saw me 

“T certainly did,’ she replied. 

‘‘Where’s vour receipt, then?” demanded his 
father. ‘‘Do you mean to say you've been 
lending money without getting black and white 
to show for it?” 

‘‘Mammie,”’ said the boy, appealing to his 
nurse, ‘‘didn’t I give papa five dollars?” 

“You poh’ little lamb!” indignantly exclaim- 
ed the old woman. ‘“Co’se you done gib it to 
him, honey.” 

“There, papa.”’ said the budding lawyer 
triumphantly, ‘‘there’s the black and white of 
‘ec 


Her Transformation 


RENE was a little street waif. \  kind- 
hearted woman called her into her home 
one dav, gave her a bath, brushed her hair and 
arranged it becomingly, tving it with a clean 
pretty ribbon; then stepped back to view the 
result. <A friend who was present remarked 
that there was such a change one would scarce- 
ly know that it was the same child. Then the 
little girl spoke up timidly, “But my name's 
Irene vet, ain't it?” 
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Cleaning 
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Sifting-Top 
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THE PASSING OF PETER MEAKEN 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Illustrations by William Oberhardt 


ORNING after morning Peter Meaken had tramped 
the same quiet streets, and morning after morning for 
twenty years the same aristocratic houses had frowned 
down at him. The first change in all that time came 
when the little old bookseller across the way from his 
store died and the old bookshop was closed. Fora 
while the shop was vacant and everything was quiet, 

then a notice appeared in the window stating that the place 

would soon be opened as a ‘‘first-class grocery.”’ 

Peter Meaken, tramping to his own little store, saw the notice 
ind was dumfounded. 

“It’s an outrage,’ he blustered to Fritz, his clerk. ‘‘For 
twenty years I have been here as a groceryman—for twenty 
years, and now somebody comes and tries to take away my 
business. Who is it?” 

‘‘A man and his wife,’”’ said Fritz. 
“ame with the man what takes the rent. 


“TI saw them when they 
The man said it was 
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“No wife, no children—no selina: he said softly 





1 risky business because you had all the trade; but the woman 
said something must be done, and perhaps you wouldn't be 
hard on them because you was rich and was getting old - 

‘Stop!’ thundered Peter Meaken. ‘I am not old. 
alie. I—take that order out.”’ 

After his clerk had gone, he took off his hat and stared sol- 
emnly into the little cracked mirror on the wall. Yes, his hair 
was thinning and wrinkles were creeping into his cheeks. But 
yd? A growl came up from Peter Meaken’s throat, and his 
fist was laid heavily against the counter. 

‘“Wait,’’ he said; ‘I will show her.” 

Two days later the fixtures and stock of the new store arrived, 
and Peter laughed gleefully at the sight. It would be a cheap- 
looking place, he told himself; but when the store opened for 
business the following Saturday Peter Meaken raged. It wasa 
shame, he told Fritz; it was deceiving the public. It was not 
right for a woman to make a store look so nice on so little. Then 
Peter saw the woman who had inspired his wrath, a dainty little 
creature with a sunny smile and golden hair, and suddenly he 
stopped and shook his head as though waking from a dream. 

“They are just married,’ said Fritz, eager to impart fresh 
information; ‘‘they ran away.” 

‘‘Why?’ asked Peter. He did not think to question Fritz as 
to how he knew. 

‘‘Because her father—he said no,’’ and Peter shook his head 
as though he understood. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said he, “they are young,’’ and he ran his hand along 
his head where his hair was thinnest. 

Standing in his own doorway, Peter watched the new store 
start business, and stared wistfully at the fair-haired woman 
busily engaged with a duster. As the morning wore on, and 
the tide of commerce flowed past her, she began to lose her 
buoyancy. Once, when Peter's store was unusually crowded, he 
glanced at the shop across the street. He could see the little 
woman leaning over her counter; her figure had a pathetic 
droop. 

“Why don’t she put out some signs?’ demanded Peter. 
“Such a way to try to do business!"’ 

*‘She forgot,’ said Fritz. 

“Why don’t her husband help her?’ 

“Oh, her man? He's sick,” and putting a basket on his arm, 
Fritz went out, to stop for a moment at the little store across 
the street. 

An hour later the new store boasted a sign that told of a 
special bargain in eggs. At first it produced no change, but 
toward evening a fringe of customers began to darken the door- 
way of the store, and when Peter lit the gas in his window the 
woman flashed him a sunny smile that he pretended not to see. 

“She says she likes you,” said Fritz that night. ‘‘She was in 
the back room to-day where her man is. She said she would 
marry you if she didn’t marry the best man on earth, and her 

man laughed and then 

‘““Yes?’’ said Peter. 

““—He kissed her. They didn’t think I saw,” and Peter 
missed the scale and spilled a scoopful of sugar on the counter. 





She told 








In the weeks that followed, the little cracked mirror saw 
more of Peter than it had seen of him inall the other years. He 
studied the lines under his eyes and in his cheeks as though 
they were new. 

‘‘Ah,” he said at last, ‘‘it is true. 
nothing—I am growing old.”’ 

Somehow the store across the street was becoming less dis- 
tasteful, and Peter began to watch for the appearance of the 
fair-haired little lady who waited on her customers so daintily. 
It wasn’t nght to have a woman in business, Peter would rage 
at times—and then he would sigh and turn away. 

‘They are having a hard fight of it,”’ said Fritz one day, and 
Peter went back to stare into the cracked mirror again and 
engage in a thoughtful conversation with himself. 

“No wife, no children—no nothing,” he said softly. 

It was the new against the old, and there came a day when 
the new began to gain. Peter Meaken, enthroned in his own 
little store, was the first to note the change. For the first time 
in years he noticed that dust hung heavily on his counter and 
shelves and that his customers took up their parcels gingerly. 
He ordered the store cleaned, but it looked strange and un- 
natural to him after the operation, and he made no further 
effort to stay the current. 

The days went on until the little woman's husband was well. 
and then he, too, came into the store. Peter first saw him ona 
rainy night just before closing time. The little woman was 
leaning over the counter, and though a ledger was before her, 
Peter could see that she was looking up into his face and that 
his arm was about her. 

‘Such a thing to do ina store!” said Peter hotly. “Tt 1s not 
business,’’ but he sighed, became reminiscent, and a mist crept 
into his eyes. 

Then came the morning when prosperity gave them the right 
to put a name on their little window. From the back of his 
store, Peter watched the letters forming the name ‘‘John West”’ 
go up, and when the job was finished Peter saw the little lady 
clap her hands and laugh as he remembered one other girl to 
have laughed. 

‘“‘Her name is Margaret,”’ said Fritz that night. 

The pen with which he was writing dropped from Peter's 
hand. ‘Did you say Margaret ?” 

‘“Yes,’” answered Fritz. ‘‘She wonders the reason you did 
not get married.”’ 

Peter did not answer. That night he sent Fritz home early 
and labored late over his books. He filled out some checks and 
wrote innumerable letters, and when he finally left the store he 
mailed them at the letter-box on the corner. Before he turned 
into the next street he looked back and raised his hands as 
though in benediction. The little fair-haired lady was closing 
her store for the night. 

Next morning, for the first time in twenty years, the quiet 
streets did not echo Peter's early footsteps. His first custom- 
ers, arriving at the store, found it closed, and turned perplexed 
to the little shop that was across the street. 

‘‘Peter Meaken,”’ said Fritz, ‘has retired. I got a letter from 
him sticking under the door of his store. He has made his 
money and he is getting old. He says so in the letter.” 

Home in his lodgings, Peter toasted his feet comfortably be- 
fore a wood fire and tried to find interest in the morning papers. 
He observed that butter had gone up. He would have to order 
three tubs that day, he thought-—then the paper fell to the 
floor. The price of butter would never trouble him again. 

He left his chair and paced the room. What would he do? 
Where would he go? He turned to the mantelpiece. There, 
in the fashion of twenty-five years ago, was a tintype of a 
slender, smiling girl. 

A mist came into the eyes of Peter Meaken. 
and pressed the image to his lips. 

‘‘Margaret,’’ he whispered brokenly: ‘‘my little sweetheart 
with the golden hair who died in the Fatherland. She looked 
just like you, my little Margaret. I—I had to help her.”’ 


No wife, no children, no 


He picked it up 





“Margaret,” he whispered brokenly 
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The corset gives the lines 
that make the dress 
a success or a failure 


Wamer's Corsets are conceived by our 
designers in the fashion ateliers of Paris 
simultaneously with advance dress fashions 
and are the foundation upon which the great 
fashion makers build their dress styles. 


The distinctive feature of Warner's Corsets 
is their simplicity. Each model is simply a 
perfect piece of corset designing and making, 
and the moulding of the form into the 
correct figure lines is accomplished by the 
shaping of the corset itself. 


Wamer's Corsets are designed with a 
knowledge of the anatomy of the human 
form. Each corset, whatever its size, is 
rightly cut and made of the nght materials 
for the figure intended. _A\ll that is required 
of the wearer is to properly put on and lace 
the corset. 


Wamner’s Corsets are noted for them light- 
ness. There is no part that presses or 
pinches, nor do the hose supporters twist or 
pull. Walking, sitting or standing, the 
wearer of a Warner's looks as if she enjoyed 
her corsets. 


Made to a fashionable fit, to wear 
—npot to rust, break or tear. The 
hose supporters are the famous 


eeeustiy 
Mose Guypotters 


They too are guaranteed. 


Prices, $5.00 to $1.00 
per pair 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Frans o 
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Skinners 





Satin 


Look forthe Name 
in the Selvage 


On the under side of 
every inch of the selvage 
of Skinner’s Satin 1s 
the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven there for your pro- 
tection. Rememberthere 
is no such thing as “a 
cheaper grade of Skin- 
ner’s Satin’’ so do not be 
deceived by the imitations 
of unscrupulous manufac- 
turers. 


For nineteen years 
Skinner’s Satin has been 
guaranteed to wear two 
seasons. And besides, 
there is sixty-one years 
experience woven into 
every yard. If it doesn't 
wear two seasons we re- 
line the garment free of 
charge. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner’s 
Satin. If your dealer 
does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sampleof the cloth you wish 
to match, and on Ready- 
Made Fur and Cloth Car. 


ments insist on this label : 


SE 


The Satin Lining | 
in this garment is 
SEAN Oe ee Two |. 


& 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Hliam Skinner Mig. Ge Co. 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. A, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE 
CAMPAIGN 





For the Child That Needs a Home, and the Home That Needs a Child 





A Dairy Class of the Lincoln Agricultural School 


Since November, 1907, THE DELINEATOR has been conducting an educational campaign in the interests of the child 
without a home and the home without a child. It has strongly advocated the family home in preference to an institution as the 
best place to care for the normal dependent child, and has urged the cottage-plan institution for the temporary care of children. 
Largely through its efforts President Roosevelt called the recent remarkable White House Conference which unanimously 
endorsed everything that has been advocated by THE DELINEATOR on this subject. Much good has been accomplished. 
In addition to the children whose stories have been told, more than five hundred children have been placed in excellent 
homes directly through the influence of this campaign, and many institutions have modified their methods. Thousands have 
enrolled as members of the National Child-Rescue League and are effectively working in the interest of dependent children. 
In response to many suggestions, arrangements have been made whereby, in addition to applications for the specific children 
whose stories and photographs are presented as types of hundreds of other children available for adoption, THE DE LINE A- 
TOR will receive and refer to the proper agencies applications from any one desiring to take a child. Applications will be 
received from all parts of the United States, except from the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee; unfortunately, home-placing work has not been developed in these States. If you are willing to give some child 
an opportunity, please tell us of your wishes and we will give the matter immediate personal consideration.— THE EDITOR. 


HIS is the second anniversary of the beginning of 

THe DELINEATOR’'S campaign for the child that needs 

a home and the home that needs a child. Wehave 

persistently called attention to the fact that the con- 

finement of healthy, normal children in orphan asy- 

lums, when they can be placed by adoption or board- 

ed in family homes, is unnecessary, extravagant and 

contrary to the best interests of the child and the 
state; and further we have urged that when children must be 
temporarily kept in institutions they should be cared for in 
small groups according to the cottage plan and given educational 
advantages equal to those received by the average child who 
attends the public school. 

We shall not attempt to give specific statistics concerning the 
numerous results of our efforts. Looking back over the two 
years we feel greatly encouraged with the progress that has been 
made. Aggressive home-placing work is now being done in 
every part of the country. Each month the number of chil- 
dren who find good homes is increasing. In his letter, pub- 
lished in THE DELINEATOR for September, the Hon. Homer 
Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New 
York City, gives statistics to show that, within the last year, 
in certain parts of the country, the number of adoptions 
actually has doubled. 

The methods that we advocate are being discussed in cities, 
towns and villages in every State of the Union. There is evi- 
dence of an awakening, everywhere in the country, to a larger 
and a better ideal of duty to the dependent child. The various 
institutions are gradually accepting their responsibilities from a 
new point of view—that of the temporary custodian. We have 
told of a number of institutions that have been discontinucd. 
Many others have modified their methods so as to conform 
to the constructive program of child-caring work outlined 
in the Conclusions of President Roosevelt's White House 
Conference, which indorsed all the reforms that we have 
advocated. 

All who have been following our Child-Rescue Campaign will 
rejoice with us in the progressive step taken by the New York 
Catholic Protectory, which is situated just outside the bound- 
arics of Manhattan. This institution is the largest in the 
United States, if not the I-rgest in the world. It cares for a 
daily average of three thousand children; and in the course of a 
year four thousand children, most of whom are under fourteen 
years of age, come under its sheltering roofs. It is conducted on 
the congregate plan, its many large buildings being placed close 
together. Some time ago this institution acquired a six hun- 
dred-acre tract of land at Somers Center, New York. Recently 
the Board of Directors, mindful of the trend of the times and de- 
sirous of keeping pace with the most advanced thought for the 
betterment of the condition of children, decided to give a prac- 
tical demonstration‘of the new idea of training children in small 
groups, or, in other words, according to the cottage plan, so 
strongly recommended at the White House Conference by 
paragraph 4 of the Conclusions, which is as follows: 





So far as it may be found necessary temporarily or permanently to 
care for certain classes of children in institutions, these institutions 
should be conducted on the cottage plan, in order that routine and im- 
personal care may not unduly suppress individuality and initiative. 
The cottage unit should not be larger than will permit effective personal 
relations between the adult caretaker or caretakers of each cottage and 
each child therein. Twenty-five is suggested as a desirable cottage 
unit, subject to revision in the light of further experience in the manage- 
ment of cottage institutions. The cottage plan is probably somewhat 
more expensive, both in construction and in maintenance, than the con- 
gregate system. It is so, however, only because it secures for the chil- 
dren a larger degree of association with adults, and a nearer approach 
to the conditions of family life, which are required for the proper meld- 
ing of childhood. These results more than justify the increased outlay, 
and are truly economical. Child-caring agencies, whether supported 
by public or private funds, should by all means press for adequate finan- 
cial support. Inferior methods should never be accepted by reason of 
lack of funds without continuing protest. Cheap care of children is 
ultimately enormously expensive, and 1s unworthy of a strong com- 
munity. Existing congregate institutions should so classify their in- 
mates and segregate them into groups as to secure as many of the bene- 
fits of the cottage system as possible, and should look forward to the 
adoption of the cottage type when new buildings are constructed. 


The new institution is to be known as the Lincoln Agricultu- 
ral School. The name is patriotic and happily appropriate be- 
cause of the plan to be followed. In addition to cradicating all 
idea of confinement and other necessary evils of a large congre- 
gate institution, a decided change is to be made in the education 
and training of the boys so as to approach home life as near as 
practicable by means of small groups in different buildings. 
Farming and dairying are to be taught on scientific and prac- 
tical principles, under the direction of professors from Cornell 
and other universities. 

The corner-stone of this new school was laid before an assem- 
blage of several thousand persons, including men of distinction 
in every walk of life, many of whom traveled hundreds of miles 
to witness the ceremony and to encourage the new work by 
their presence. Among them was the secretary of our National 
Child-Rescuec League, who was especially invited. The Right 
Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, Vicar-General of New York, assisted by 
the Very Rev. Denis J. McMahon, D.D., Supervisor of Catholic 
Charities of New York, officiated at the ceremonies; and Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Commission on Farm Life, made the principal 
address. Professor Bailey clearly outlined the great field of 
usefulness which will be opened to the boys who will take the 
course of study at the new school, and showed how with little 
effort they can be taught to make highly productive the aban- 
doned farm lands of the East. He strongly advocated the 
bringing of children back to the soil. 

The Rev. Brother Barnabas has been placed in charge. For 
many years he has been attending conferences on the care of 
children and he organized and developed a successful Home 
Placing Bureau in connection with the work of the Protec- 
tory. 

(Continued on, page 362) 
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“THESE. CHILDREN KNOCK AT YOUR DOOR 





iis Boys and Two Girls Are Waiting for Welcomes to Homes where Love Rules 


URELY no one can read 
the brief stories of the 
children offered for adop- 
tion each month without 

feeling that there is something 
wrong with a civilization in 
which the mother who happens 
to be poor is compelled to give 
up her children—to surrender 
her own flesh and blood, be- 
cause she is unable to carn 
enough money to support the 
sons and daughters whom she 
has borne. We are shocked 
when we read that indigent 
parents in China sell their off- 
spring, but in the United States 
the children of the poor have 
not even a market price. They 
must be given away. 

This month we offer five chil- 
dren—Buster Brown, Emery, 
Benjamin, Lillian and Mildr d. 
All are uncommonly attract- 
ive; all give promise of developing fine intellectual gifts. 
Three of these children are seeking homes because their 
mothers can not earn enough to support them. So common 
is this condition of affairs that it is accepted without a second’s 
thought from most of us of this heart-breaking necessity that 
many a poverty-stricken mother is forced to face. 

This has been called the day of the child, but it will not de- 
serve the name until the state is enabled to prevent these sepa- 
rations of poor mothers and their children. Until there is a 
system that will prevent this frightful sacrifice, the best we can 
do is to provide homes for the boys and girls who otherwise 
would be condemned to institutional life. These children bring 
happiness with them, so that there is reciprocity in the system 
which provides them with love and comfortable homes. 

Read the pathetic stories about the children who ask for 
homes this month, and remember that they merely represent 
more than 100,000 who are deprived of parental care. 





Buster Brown 


USTER BROWN this month asks for a permanent home 
and or love that will not fail him. You remember a boy, 
whom we called Buster, smiled upon you recently from the pages 
of THe DEeLINEaTOR? Hundreds of applications for him came 
in, and he is now the much-loved son in a home where he is 
enjoying every advantage and every luxury. It is the hope 
that Buster Brown may be as fortunate as the other Buster. 
Although only four years old, he has had a hard experience in 
the world. His life has been strangely varied, and pitiably 
uncertain in its experiences. When he was a babe his parents 
deserted him; he was not welcome, for there were nine other chil- 
dren, and there was not enough bread for them. The discarded 
baby was adopted by neighbors who were poor. The helpless- 
ness of ihe abandoned little boy aroused their sympathy, and 
they took him into their 
home. Later the foster- 
father deserted his wife, 
who struggled for several 
months to support the 
boy. Then she gave 
him to a relative, but 
finally turned him over 
to the Iowa Children’s 
Home Society. 

Buster Brown was 
born February 18, 1905. 
He is a pretty boy, fair of 
skin and big-eyed. He 
has a good disp )sition, 
and will be a joy to any 
one whotakes him. For 
further information ad- 
dress Child-Rescue De- 
partment, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. Benjamin 
Dos is only six months old, but he 

has a marked individuality. His Irish- 
American parentage has given him a sunny 
nature and a sturdy little body. When he was 
only two wecks old the light faded in the eyes 
that are now so large and bright. A _ skilled 
oculist put the baby in a dark room, where he 
stayed until all danger of blindness had passed. 
When he was returned to the nursery of the 
Children’s Home Society of Colorado, Benjamin 
had learned to be still and patient, to laugh in- 
stead of cry when h> was tired or lonely. Now 
every one loves him and he thrives wonderfully. 

He is a beautiful baby, with blue eyes, light 
brown hair and red cheeks. Benjamin’s father, 
indifferent to duty, shifted the responsibility of 
providing for the baby upon the young mother, 
who had to go to work ina factory where she 
can not earn enough to pay some one for caring 
for her child. That is why Benjamin must find 
another mother. Applications from Colorado 
and near-by States will be considered. For 
further information address Child-Rescue De- 
partment, care of THE DELINEATOR. 








Mildred 





MERY is a very good boy 
and he ought to have a 
first-class home is the sentence 
written across the record blank 
on which the few facts con- 
nected with the life of nine- 
year-old Emery are set forth. 
The boy has been a year and 
a half in the institution where 
he has carned such commen- 
dation. 

His father is of Scotch de- 
scent and his mother ts an 
American. Their son was born 
in Cincinnati, but his coming 
failed to improve a home that 
was at best not an ideal place 
in whichtor arachild. From 
b byhood until he was seven 
years old Emery had a sad life. 
He suffered from neglect and 
privation. Then one day he 
was taken away to th~* Chil- 
dren’s Home, where he ts now 
waiting for the tender lov and protection that he has needed 
so much in the course of his sad experiences. He is atfec- 
tionate, obedient an! unselfish. Even-tempered, honest and 
truthful, he wins friends easily. He has a bright mind and 
brings home school reports that prove him to be studious and 
well-behaved. He is a remarkably handsome boy. He has 
light hair, blue eyes and a fair complexion; his features are well 
modeled, and he has an aristocratic bearing. Surely here is a 
boy to whom many doors will be opened. Applications will be 
considered from all parts of the Mississippi Valley. For fur- 
ther information address Child-Rescue Department, care of 
THe DELINEATOR. 





Emery 


ILLIAN was rescued from extreme poverty a few months 
ago, through the mediation of a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in New Jersey. The judge sent a communication to 
the New Jersey Children’s Home Society asking the organiza- 
tion to save the baby girl from a condition that was bordering on 
starvation. The socicty’s agent found Lillian and her helpless 
mother living in a wooden shanty that was devoid of furniture. 
The only bed was a heap of straw in one corner of the room. 
Finding the conditions so deplorable, the agent took the case 
into court and the judge committed the child to the care of the 
home society. 

Lillian was born December 4, 1907. She is a pretty little 
girl, with blue eyes and delicate coloring. Her parentage is 
American. She is healthy, and she has a good disposition. 
In her new environment she has developed with marvelous ra- 
pidity, and a daintier little maid could not be found than 
this one who is free to to be adopted, inasmuch as her mother 
will never claim her. She has reached the age when she re- 
veals some new and fascinating attainment every day; she 
suggests the best sort of 
possibilities. For fur- 
ther information address 
Child- Rescue Depart- 
ment, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. 


ILDRED is most de- 
sirable for adop- 
tion if health and a fine 
heredity can be counted 
onto produce beauty and 
intelligence. Sheisana- 
tive daughter of Califor- 
nila—vigorous, active 
and keenly intelligent. 
Her face betokens the 
sweetness and gentleness 
of a nature that has been 
unspoiled by the lack of 
Lillian the care and the com- 
forts to which she is en- 
titled. She was born Nov. 19, 1904, in north- 
ern California, where she thrived in the sunshine 
and warmth of a health-giving climate. When 
she was still a baby, her father died, leaving his 
family without any means of support. Then 
began a sad time, for Mildred had to be left with 
strangers while her mother sought work. She 
was a good baby—that is, she learned how to 
make the best of things. Still, she had to be fed 
now and then, and, finally, it was decided that 
she must be given away because her mother 
could not afford to keep her. Poor Mildred 
needs a home; she needs mothering. There is 
a pathetic look in her little face. She has in 
her veins what 1s called good blood, but, some- 
how, those who belong to her by ties of kinship 
don’t care to assume re ponsibilities. They 
have forgotten Mildred’s existence. Some day 
the child will be a credit to them, but then she 
will belong to some one who reads this pathetic 
little biography. It is desired that she shall find 
a home on the Pacific Coast. For further infor- 
mation address Child-Rescue Department, care 
of THe DELINEATOR. 
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The Modish Figure 
You Can Have It Too 


Begin with the corset—not 
the gown—-build the founda- 
tion of the low bust, the long 
hip and back, the altogether 


ender effect of the present 


mode — ask for the celebrated 


CORSETS 


‘““The American Corset’’ 


You have never known the pos- 
sibilities of your figure until you 
have worn these perfect garments 
—the new models are especially 
smart, nipping in just enough at 
the waist line to give the “slight 
waist curve.” 

American Lady Model No. 308 


(Itke illustration ) 
Verysmart model designed for mediamfigures. 
Material, coutil, white. 
Sizes, 18— 28. Price, $3.00. 


American Lady Model No. 254. 
Same design at $2.50. 
American Lady Model No. 508. 
Same design boned with WALOHN. Price,$5. 

ASK YOUR MERCHANT to show 
you these new models. Be fitted to just 
the right one for your individual figure and 

rove to youre se le and comfort. 
= 2s n the AME ICAN LADY 
RSET. No other make will please 

you so well. 
pee cannot obtain AMERICAN 
LAD CORSETS in your town, write 
to aay (Detroit, Michigan) and we will 
es direct from the factory whatever 
model you may eelect, express or mail 


prepaid, upon receipt of the retail price. 
us send our booklet, showing a 


variety of styles, no charge. There are 
listed only two of the many Fall models. 


Other New Models$1 to$5. 


DETROIT. 


Cosel Co: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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TWICE AS MANY AS BEFORE 


tham, since you have mentioned 
her. Don’t you know that now 
her whist parties are very quiet 
little affairs? And lately there 
have been several afternoons 
called ‘whist - drives’ where 
they did not play whist at all, but sim- 
ply talked. And one of the ladies even 
declared she thought they ought to form 
it into a reading club with Mrs. Northam 
as president, because Mrs. Northam seem- 
ed to be reading so many of the best 
books since Mr. Creelman had given his 
lectures on ‘The Best Modern Writers.’ 
And, then, John, there is something else. 
Mary Sparks, whose heart is so big, finds 
out everybody’s secret, but tells it only 
where she knows it will not be abused, but 
used to help. Mrs. Northam never had but 
one child, a girl who grew to be twelve 
years old. The child then had an attack 
of typhoid, with relapse after relapse, and 
when she recovered, her mind was en- 
tirely gone. The doctors made Mrs. 
Northam put her into an asylum, where 
she still is, and where Mrs. Northam goes 
to see her once every month. Small 
comfort, for though the daughter is now 
twenty-four, her mind is that of a child of 
five. It used to be that after her visits 
Mrs. Northam would give her biggest 
whist parties—it was her only way to 
seek distraction. But she docsn’t do 
that now. And Mary Sparks says it was 
your sermon on the daughter of Jairus 
and her fever that began the new Mrs. 
Northam. So, you see, John—so you 
see’’—Mrs. Creelman found it hard to 
round her sermon off. A graceful con- 
clusion had not been taught her by an 
elocution teacher in a theological school. 

‘Well, you see, John, it seems to me 
there are two people in us all, instead of 
only one. There is Old Scrooge Carey, 
and there is Rob Carey, who was lover— 
and still is. There is young Priestly, who 
looks as if he were only a selfish fop, and 
there is also poor little Charlie Priestly, 
who was dragged about Europe as a boy, 





AYS he heavily cnough, ‘Watc'- 
man, what of the night?’ 
‘““‘Heart up, Jack,’ says I. 
‘Methinks there’s one fighting 
for us that, like a fool, I’ve for- 


9 


got all this Summer.’ My 

ia meaning was naturally the 
planet Mars. 

‘‘¢Pray to Him then,’ says he. ‘I for- 


got Him too this Summer.’ 

‘‘He meant God, whom he always bit- 
terly accused himself of having forgotten 
up in Oxfordshire, among the king’s men. 
I called down that he had made amends 
enough for his sin by his work among the 
sick, but he said he would not believe so 
till the plague was lifted from ’em. He 
was at his strength’s end—more from 
melancholy than any just cause. I have 
seen this before among priests! I drench- 
ed him then and there with a half cup 
of waters, which I do not say cure the 
plague, but are excellent against heavi- 
ness of the spirits.”’ 

‘“What were they?” said Dan. 

“White brandy rectified, camphor, 
cardamons, ginger, two sorts of pepper, 
and aniseed.”’ 

“Phew!” said Puck. 
call ’em!"" 

“Jack coughed on it valiantly, and 
went down hill with me. I was for the 
Lower Mill in the valley, to note the aspect 
of the Heavens. My mind had already 
shadowed forth the reason, if not the 
remedy for our troubles, but I would not 
impart it to the vulgar till I was satisfied. 
That practice may be perfect, judgment 
ought to be sound, and to make judgment 
sound is required an exquisite knowledge. 
Ahem! I left Jack and his lantern among 
the sick in Hotheram’s field. He still 
maintained the prayers of the so-called 
church, which were rightly forbidden by 
Cromwell.” 

“You should have told your cousin at 

Wigsell,”” said Puck, ‘‘and Jack would 


“Waters, you 
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going from Switzerland to Paris and 
Paris to Vienna, while his mother and 
father went to theatres and parties. He 
is still just a poor boy who may turn 
out a real man. Then there is Mrs. 
Northam, the fashionable entertainer 
who wastes her time and her friends’ 
time over whist; and that other Mrs. 
Northam, who must sit for so many lonely 
hours each day and think about the 
twelve-year-old girl she lost, now miles 
away in the asylum, farther away than if 
she were dead. That is the real Mrs. 
Northam—yjust a poor woman who is 
broken-hearted and can never be any- 
thing else. But because you said in your 
sermon that Christ sometimes heals peo- 
ple beyond the grave whom He can not 
heal here, Mrs. Northam has taken heart, 
believing that after all she will one day see 
her child again. So now she can really 
quiet her nerves long enough to read a 
book. And so, it seems to me——” 

But John was standing now. His 
head was bowed as he held Annie’s hand. 
He was struck dumb with a new flash of 
light. This little woman to whom he had 
sometimes read his sermons with a pat- 
ronizing air, secretly doubting whether 
she understood all that he said, this little 
woman had scen farther than all his theo- 
logical and philosophical spectacles. She 
had seen into the secret places of person- 
ality, into the very heart of men and 
women. John looked at her again. 

“Good-by, little woman,” he said, “I 
must get to work at my sermon again.” 
But back of those eyes Annie saw a new 
light of hope and was content. She could 
not leave without one word more: 

“Well, John, good-by till luncheon 
time. But do I get paid for my sermon 
or not?’” She waited with laughing eyes 
and expectant face, and, yes, the Rever- 
end John paid her; and Annie left the 
room rejoicing. 

Sunday morning came. John Crecl- 
man for the first time preached a sermon 
which had not even been begun on Fri- 
day noon. The people scemed to be the 
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have been fined for it, and you'd have had 
half of the money. How did you come so 
to fail in your duty, Nick?” 

Mr. Culpeper laughed—his only laugh 
that evening—and the children jumped 
at the loud neigh of it. 

‘““‘We were not fearful of men’s judg- 
ment in those days,’ he answered. ‘‘Now 
mark me closely, good people, for what 
follows will be to you, though not to me, 
remarkable. When I reached the empty 
Mill, old Saturn, low down in the house of 
the fishes, threatened the Sun’s rising- 
place. Our lady the moon was moving 
towards the help of him (understand, I 
speak astrologically). 1 looked abroad 
upon the high Heavens, and I prayed the 
Maker of them for guidance. Now Mars 
sparklingly withdrew himself below the 
sky. On the instant of his departure, 
which I noted, a bright star or vapor leap- 
ed forth above his head (as though he 
had heaved up his sword), and broke all 
about in fire. The cocks crowed mid- 
night through the valley, and I sat me 
down by the wheel, chewing spearmint, 
(though that’s a herb of Venus), and call- 
ing myself all the asses’ heads in the 
world! ’Twas plain enough 2ow!”’ 

“What was plain?” said Una. 

‘The true cause and cure of the plague. 
Mars, good fellow, had fought for us to the 
uttermost. Faint though he had been in 
the Heavens, and this had made me over- 
look him in my computations, he, more 
than any of the other planets had kept 
the Heavens—which is to say, had been 
visible some part of each night well- 
nigh throughout the vear. Therefore 
his fierce and cleansing influence, war- 
Ting against the Moon, had stretched 
out to kill those three rats under my 
nose, and under the nose of their natural 
mistress, the Moon. I had known Mars 
lean half across Heaven to deal our Lady 
the Moon some shrewd blow from un- 
der his shield, but I had never before 








same old set. But at the second para- 
graph John saw a new face coming out on 
each countenance before him. 

Sure enough, before he was half way 
through he saw two Mrs. Northams; the 
woman of fashion was there, but by her 
side sat the lonely mother, seemingly 
now radiant with new hope. And old. 
Mrs. Grahame—yes, there was another , 
Mrs. Grahame by her side, too, a middle- 
aged woman whose secret John could not 
read but who bore a striking resemblance 
to Charlie Priestly, with his weakness 
turned into strength. 

And there was Mary Sparks, the sister- 
confessor of many, by whose side another | 
Mary Sparks sat. There was not as great 
difference between these two as in the 
other faces, but one accompanied the 
other. And unconsciously as John preach- 
ed he gave thanks that some lives grow 
strong as naturally as trees grow tall. 

And there was one of John’s deacons! 
How John had misjudged him! For as 
he preached, there looked up at him not 
the face of a conventional church-goer and 
respectable business man, but the face of 
a country youth, as pure as winds that 
blow over apple orchards in June. 

So, one by one, the church began to fill. 
Fuller and fuller it got! In every place 
two persons sat instead of one! When 
John began to preach he saw the usual 
hundred and fiftv. But new faces like 
magic came in, sat down by their origi- 
nals and hung upon John’s words. He 
preached like one inspired. 

When the last word was spoken, the 
three hundred heads bowed asone. Dea- 
con Bowman afterward declared it was 
the beginning of the new era in the church. 
But he did not know why. 

When John reached home after service, 
Annie had preceded him, for she needed 
the company of her own thoughts. She 
asked her usual question: ‘‘How many 
were there in church, John?” 

‘Three hundred, Annie,”’ he answered. 

And Annie understood, for she had 


counted exactly one hundred and fifty. 


seen his strength displayed so effectual." 
“I don’t understand a bit. Do you 
mean Mars killed the rats because he 


hated the moon?” said Una. 


“That is as plain as the pikestaff with 
which Blagge’s men pushed me forth,” 
Mr. Culpeper answered. ‘“‘I’ll prove it. 
Why had the plague not broken out at the 
blacksmith’s shop in Munday’s Lane? 
Because, as I’ve shown you, forges and 
smithies belong naturally to Mars, and for 
his honour’s sake, Mars ‘ud keep ’em clean 
from the creatures of the moon. But 
was it like, think you, that he’d come 
down and ratcatch in general for lazy, un- 
grateful mankind? That were working a 
willing horse to death. So then you can 
see that the meaning of the blazing star | 
above him when he set was simply this :— | 

‘““*Destroy and burn the Creatures of 
the Moon, for they are at the root of 
your trouble. And thus, having shown 
you a taste_of my power, good people, 
adieu!’”’ 

“Did Mars really say all that?” Una 
whispered. 

“Yes, and twice as much as that to any 
one who had ears to hear. Briefly, he en- 
lightened me that the plague was spread 
by the Creatures of the Moon. The Moon, 
our Lady of Ill-aspect, was the Offender. 
My own poor wits showed me that I, Nick 
Culpeper, had the people in my charge, 
God’s good providence aiding me, and no: 
time to lose neither. 

“T posted up the hill, and broke into 
Hotheram’s field among ’em allat prayers. 

‘“*Eureka, good people,’ I cried, and' 
cast down a dead mill-rat which I’d found. 
‘Here’s your true enemy, revealed at last 
by the stars.’ 

“ “Nay, but I’m praying,’ says Jack. 
His face was as white as washed silver. 

““There’s a time for everything under | 
the sun,’ says I. ‘If you would stay the 
plague, take and kill your rats.’ 

(Continued on page 314) 
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American city, shows the 
popularity of this fabric. 
The Fall and Winter styles 
include a wide range of pat- 
terns and colorings exactly 
adapted to every individ- 
ual taste and need. No 
other fabric makes up 
into such dainty and stylish 
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Wrappers 


‘Serpentine Crépe’’ drapes beautifully and 
its permanent crinkle is not affected by washing. 

The twenty-six plain shades embrace every- 
thing that is new and modish. Beautiful effects 
are produced by stencilling the plain shades. 

The Oriental, Floral and other fancy patterns 
charm the eye and are widely used for draperies, 
curtains, etc., as well as for garments. 


and crinkle do not give satisfaction. 

‘‘Serpentine Crepe’? is sold by all the best 
retailers at not over 1g cents a yard. 

Ask your retailer for “Serpentine Crépe.” 
If he has not the patterns or colorings you 
desire, he can easily get them for you. If you 
have difficulty in supplying your wants, send 
to us for free sample book and list of retailers 
handling ‘Serpentine Crépe.” 


by the modistes of London 
and Paris, as well as of every 








Pacific Mills 


BOSTON 






Beware of imitation crepes whose colorings 
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SELECTING NEW CURTAINS 





Many Attractive Ones Are to Be Had at Moderate Cost 
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MONG the -many attractive 
Fall curtains the so-called 
Dresdens are a distinct 
novelty which should delight the 
heart of the woman who loves soft color tones at her windows 
and doorways. These are woven of pliable, silky varn, in color 
effects complex and varied. They follow closely the Medieval 
examples in colored darned work. Not only are the colors 
woven in, but they are said to be sunfast. 
Nets appear in a variety of styles, the lattice and tiled effects 
being especially effective. These curtains present an oppor- 
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tunity for the economical house- 
keeper to secure excellent effect with 
but little expenditure, particularly 

as many all-overs and borders may 
be obtained by the yard and the curtains made up at home. 
They realize pretty short curtains for use next to the window, in 
which case the border is often omitted. The curtain of fine, soft 
net. with more or less heavy apphqueéd border, such as those 
shown at cither side of the lower portiére, is handsome in effect. 
These dress a window richly, and, though more costly than the 





other styles, they are not beyond reach of the average purse. i ‘Depts BT, ( 
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Why don’t You, 
| Madam, own 
jjand use a good] 


fFountain Pen? 
q Stop and think — 
q@ The Men Folks all own 


Fountain Pens. 













© Doesn't it mean just as 
much to you to 
have your pen 
and ink always 
handy — always 
ready to use—and 





WH so exactly suited to 











your individual hand 
that you must always 
| write well—a pen that | 
HI makes writing real Fun, | 
NA not a disagreeable 


AA ee | 










don’t buy MH 
an old-fash- 
ioned, leaky, iW 
dropper - filling QQ. 
Fountain Pen! HH 
|| @ And don’t buy a rubber 
HI sack or pump-filling pen 
| that will soon rot or # 
| get out of order! Wt 
| 


| Get an “ONOTO” 1} 
'@ the only fountain # | 
pen at any price i 
with all these 
12 distinct 
features :— 


No. 1—Fills and cleans itself in 5 seconds, 
Merely pull out and push back the plunger— 
the Vacuum does the rest. 
No. 2—Cannot leak even when cared point 
downward. 

No. 3—Self-Regulating ink flow. 

No. 4-—— Instantaneous ink flow. 

No. 5—Continuous ink flow. 

No. 6—- Even ink flow. 
No. 7—No glass dropper, sack, pump or in- 
tricate mechanism. 


MM No. 8-4 sizes and prices— $2.50, $3, $4 




























and $5. 
No. 9—15 different styles of pen points. 
No. 10—Alll pens made of finest black pol- 
itt ished Vulcanite with 14K Gold Indium-tipped 

nn points. 

oe No. 11— No need to carry along a bo:tle of 

ink when travelling. : 

m4 No. 12 Absolutely guaranteed in construc- 
tion, material and operation. 
Few other fountain pens have even - 
one Onoto feature. Yet the Onoto 
costs you no more than ordinary kinds. 
So get an Onoto and get your money's = 
worth. 4 
Simply see and try the ONOTO. This is all 
we ask. And it’s all we need to ask, because 
Seeing means Trying, Trying means Puying, 
and Bovine means guaranteed Satisfaction. 


Look for the word 










genuine ONOTO— your Guide and our Guarantee. 


Sold, everywhere, by the leading Stationery, De- 
partment and Drug stores. If no local dealer is will- 
ing to supply you, write to us for Onoto Catalog C, | 


before you ae It appears on the barrel of every 


names of the nearest Onoto dealers and 


FREE Onoto Score Pads 
for ‘Bridge’ or “500” 


RONOTO PEN COMPANY, 


(261 Broadway, New York 
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Perfectly Delicious 


dollar a plate would not buy finer tomato 
soup than Campbell’s. 


Big luscious red-ripe tomatoes—picked at sunrise with the morning 


aot 
os 


im ©6dew on them; brought to us direct from the Jersey gardens; washed five 
] times in running water and made into soup in five hours after leaving the 
# vines. That's the story of 

J , 

: Tomato 

: Soup 

f Not only the skin and seeds but all the coarse indigestible core-fibre 
S| are strained out by our patented straining apparatus. There is no other 
& way of doing this important work so thoroughly. We use only the clear 
é thick juice. And we retain all the fresh natural favor and aroma. 

pi [hat is why Campbell’s Tomato Soup comes steaming to your table 
) so fragrant and spicy; smooth as cream; and with the most delicious 
m™ smacking relish you ever tasted. And you prepare it in three minutes. 


Try itfor dinner today. There are a dozen dainty ways to serve it. Some of 
these are described in Campbell’s Menu Book, of which we will gladly send you a copy 
free if you'll write for it. 

Try any of Campbell’s Soups. 
same perfect quality. 

/f not satisfied the grocer returns your money. 
What better assurance could you ask? 


ty 
“ 
a 
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They are all made with the same care; all of the 


>. 

21 kinds. 10c a can. 
Tomato Mulligatawny Celery Pea 
Vegetable Tomato-Okra Beef Bouillon 
Ox Tail Clam Chowder lfulienne Printanier 
Mock Turtle Clam Bouillon Asparagus Pepper Pot 
Chicken Mutton Broth Consomme Chicken Gumbo 
Vermicelli Tomato (Okra) 





Just add hot water, bring to a boil, and serve. 
JosepH CAMPBELL Company, Camden, N. J. 


Look for the Poe label 


Poor little Mabel, 
Sent from the table, 
Finished the can 
And cried for the label. 





The Modern Dust Remover 
and Surface Polisher. 


— 
a, 
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Makes it Reflect like a Mirror. 
Just a little Liquid Veneer on a piece of Cheese Cloth is 


the modern, sanitary, clean way to do your dusting. It is 


the way to keep your home bright, cheerful and healthy. 

Remember this :—Liquid Veneer takes up and carries 
away all dust and germs, removes the ‘‘grime’’, scratches and 
stains better than anything you have ever used. It leaves the 
surface bright and new. 


Requires no rubbing. A child can apply it. 


Dry cloths or dusters scratch polished surfaces and only scatter 
the dust and germs ; they will not remove “ grime’. Soap and 
= water or a damp cloth deaden the gloss. 


Liquid Veneer improves the appearance of all polished wood, 
enameled or lacquered surfaces. 


Sold in All Stores, 25c, 50c and $1.00 Bottles. 


We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., - 370 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


(Continued from page 312) 


H, MAD, stark mad,’ 
wrings his hands. 
“A follow lay in the ditch 
beside him, who bellows that 
he'd as soon die mad hunting 
rats as be preached to death 
on a cold fallow. They laughed 
round him at this, but Jack Marget falls 
on his knees, and very presumptuously 
petitions that he may be appointed to 
die to save the rest of his people. This 


says he and 





Was enough to thrust ’em back into their - 


melancholy. 

“*You are an unfaithful shepherd, 
Jack,’ Isays. ‘Take a bat (which we call 
a stick in Sussex), and kill a rat if you die 
before sunrise. "Twill save your people.’ 

‘Aye, aye. Take a bat and kill a 
rat?’ he says ten times over, like a child, 
which moved 'em to ungovernable motion 
of that hysterical passion before men- 
tioned, so that they laughed all, and at 
least warmed their chill bloods at that 
very hour—one o'clock or a little after— 
when the fires of life burn lowest. Truly 
there is a time for everything; and the 
physician must work with it—ahem!-—or 
muss his cure. To be brief with you, [ 


persuaded ‘em, sick or sound, to have at 


the whole generation of rats throughout 
the village. And there’s a reason for all 
things too, though the wise physician need 
not blab ’em all. ZJmprimts, or firstly, 
the mere sport of it which lasted ten days, 
drew 'em most markedly out of their 
melancholy. I'd defy sorrowful Job him- 
self to lament or scratch while he’s rout- 
ing rats fromarick. Secundo, or second- 
ly, the vehement act and operation of 
this chase or war opened their skins to 
generous transpiration. 
sweated ‘em handsomely, and this further 
drew off their black bile—the mother of 
sickness. Thirdly, when we came to 
burn the bodies of the rats, I sprinkled 
sulphur on the fagots, whereby the on- 
lookers were as handsomely suffumigated. 
This I could not have compassed if I had 
made it a mere physician’s business. 
They’d have thought it some conjuration. 
Yet more, we cleansed, limed and burned 
out a hundred foul poke-holes, sinks, 
slews, and corners of unvisited filth in 
and about the houses in the village, and 
by good fortune (mark here that Mars 
Was in opposition to Venus), turned the 
corn-chandler’s shop to the ground. Mars 
loves not Venus. Will Noakes the sad- 
dler, dropped his lantern on a truss of 
straw while he was rat-hunting there.” 

‘Had ye given Will any of that gentle 
cordial of yours, Nick, by any chance?” 
said Puck. 

“A glass—or two glasses—not more. 
But as I would say in fine, when we had 
killed the rats, I took ash, slag and char- 
coal from the smithy, and burnt earth 
from the brickvard (TI reason that a 
brickvard belongs to Mars), and rammed 
it with iron crowbars into the rat runs and 
buries and beneath all the house-floors. 
The creatures of the Moon hate all that 
Mars hath used for his own clean ends. 
For example—rats bite not iron.” 

‘‘And how did poor stuttering Jack en- 
dure it?’ said Puck. 

‘Fe sweated out his melancholy through 
his skin, and catched a loose cough which 
I cured with electuaries, according to art. 
It is noteworthy, were I speaking among 
my equals, that the venom of the plague 
translated, or turned itself into and evap- 
orated, or went away as a very heavy 
hoarseness and thickness of the head, 
throat and chest. (Observe from my 
books which planets govern these por- 


More vulgarly, _ 


tions of man’s body, and your darkness, 
good people, shall be illuminated—ahem!) 
None the less, the plague, qua plague, 
ceased and took off—(for we only lost 
three more, and two of ’em had it already 
on 'em), from the morning of the day 
that Mars enlightened me by the Lower 
Mill.”” He coughed—almost trumpeted 
—triumphantly. 

“It is proved,’ he jerked out. “I say 
I have proved my contention, which is, 
that by Divine Astrology and humble 
search into the veritable causes of things 
—at the proper time—the sons of wisdom 
may combat even the plague.”’ 

‘“Uuum!’’ Puck replied. ‘‘For my own 
part I hold that a simple soul 

‘‘Miner—Simple, forsooth?”’ said Mr. 
Culpeper. 

“A very simple soul, a high courage 
tempered with sound and stubborn con- 
ceit, is stronger than all the stars in their 
courses. So I confess truly that you 
saved the village, Nick.’’ 

“I stubborn? I stiffnecked? I as- 
scribed all my poor success under God’s 
good providence, to Divine Astrology. 
Not to me the glory! You talk as that 
dear weeping ass Jack Marget preached 
before I went back to my work in Red 
Lion Street, Spitalfields. Ahem!’’ 

“Oh! Stammering Jack preached, did 
he? They say he loses his stammer in 
the pulpit.” 

‘‘And his wits with it. He delivered a 
most idolatrous discourse when the 
plague was stayed. He took for his text: 
‘The wise man that delivered the city.’ 
I could have given him a better such as :— 
‘There is a time for——’ ” 

‘‘But what made you go to church to 
hear him?’’ Puck interrupted. 

Mr. Culpeper wriggled uneasily. 

‘The vulgar,’’ said he, ‘‘the old crones 
and—ahem—the children, Alison and the 
others, they dragged me to the House of 
Rimmon by the hand. I was in two 
minds to inform on Jack for maintaining 
the mummeries of the falsely-called 
church, which, I'll prove to you, are 
founded merely on ancient fables 

“T remember ’em when St. Wilfrid 
landed at Selsea. You should have told 
the magistrates, Nick, and had Jack fined. 
Again, why did you neglect your plain 
duty ?”’ 

‘*Because—because I was kneeling, and 
praying and weeping with the rest of ‘em 
at the altar rails. In medicine, this is 
called the hysterical passion. It may be 
—it may be.” 

“It may be,” 














echoed Puck. They 
heard him turn the hay. ‘Why, your 
hay is half hedge-brishings,” he said. 
“You don't expect a horse to thrive on 
oak and ash and thorn leaves, do you!” 


Ping-ping-ping went the bicycle bell 
round the corner. Nurse was coming 
back from the Mill. 

“Ts it all right?’” Una called. 

“All quite right,’’ Nurse called back. 
“They're to be christened next Sunday.” 

‘What? What?’ They both leaned 
forward across the half door. It could 
not have been properly fastened, for it 
opened, and tilted them out with hay and 
leaves sticking all over them. 

“Come on! We must get those twins’ 
names,” said Una, and they charged up- 
hill shouting over the hedge till Nurse 
slowed up and told them. 

When they came back old Middenboro 
had got out of his stall, and they spent a 
lively ten minutes chasing him back again 
by starlight. 


MARRYING ONE’S DAUGHTERS 


(Continued from page 298) 


_ HE has brought those children into 
the world and it is her duty to 
see them into established woman- 
hood. And here the wise mother, 
realizing her unfitness for the 
calling, puts aside personal van- 

| ity, and appoints a substitute. 
Every community has its social genius- 
es who live on the edge of things finan- 
cially, but are always wanted because 
“they are such good company” or ‘‘al- 
ways know what to do.” 





Such a mother should enter into a 
compact with such a woman, being sure, 
of course, that she is a desirable com- 
panion for her daughter. She engaged a 
nurse at the daughter's birth; shall she 
trust to indifferent care her birth into 
the world of young womanhood? Does it 
seem extravagant to spend money in 
this way? It will cost far less in the long 
run than to bungle with a young life at 
so Vital-a. point. 

(Continued on page 326) 
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IMPROVEMENTS I WOULD MAKE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Educators Agree that More Manual Training and Less Brain 
Forcing Would Insure Better Results 


AST Winter THE DELINEATOR 
published a series of articles on 
“What's the Matter with the 
Public Schools.”’ Since that 
time the criticisms of our school 
system have continued to 
grow in both number and ear- 
nestness. Constant investiga- 

tions are going on, comparisons with other 
countries are being made, and both edu- 
cators and people are becoming more and 
more convinced that somewhere our pub- 
lic-school system falls short in the vital 
matter of fitting our boys and girls for real 
life and of making them good citizens of 
the country which gives them this school 
system. The schools are part of the 
foundation upon which the future of our 
country must rest. That we may do our 
share in making this foundation firm we 
have collected from twenty-five school 
reports of leading educators their opin- 
ions as to where the present weakness 
lies. —THE Epttor. 





Twenty-five Recommendations 
from Twenty Superintendents 


Manual Training 


FE SHOULD not be content until everv 
pupil in the schuols enjoys its advantages. 
Supt. SNYDER of Jersey City. 


A MANUAL training shop is a much needed 
adjunct to the truant school as a means of 
developing the power of concentration, which 1s 
sv evidently lacking in habitual truants. 
Supt. Cote of Albany. 


Industrial and Trade Schools 


BELIEVE that the cooperation of the 
manufacturers of our city can be secured in 
the establishment of industrial schools. 
Supt. WARRINER Of Saginaw. 


Fear of Overcrowding the Curriculum 


OR every new subject introduced, some 
subject now taught should be curtailed or 
omitted. . 
Supt MaktinpDare of Detroit. 


FLEMENTA RY and secondary — school 

courses of study are dominated by college 
requirements. The pace ts set by select pupils. 
It is a killing pace for voung people without 
such special endowments. —.\ five-veurs course 
covering the sime ground as the present college 
preparatory course should receive the consider- 
ation of the committee to supplement that 
course, not to displace it. 

Supt. Drarver of Pawtucket. 


Length of the School Year 


HREE days and often more would be added 
to the school vear by changing the rules so 
that those weeks should be vacation weeks in 
which Christmas, Washington's Birthday, and 
Patriot's Day oceur No more reason exists 
for making New Year's Day a school holiday 

than for making it a legal holiday. 

SUPT. SOUTHWORTH Of Somerville. 


Public Lectures, Etc. 


| BULIEVE the system of free lectures to be 
one of the most important and tar-reaching 
socializing forces that the Board of Education 
could possibly foster. 
Supt. BrumMBauGcu of Philadelphia. 


AM urging each principal to plin some 
evening program that would attract a large 
attendance of parents, and on that occasioa 
have the law read, ete. 
Supt. Emerson of Buffalo. 
AM convinced that a profitable and practi- 
cal work can be found for a well organized 
mothers’ club in every city, village or country 
school in Texas. 
Suet. Horn of Houston. 


BELIEVE that our school could do a vast 

service to the community if some instruc- 
tion in dietetics and the economic purchase of 
food and the planning of menus was set before 
the people in a plain and practical way. This 
could be done by bringing housewives to the 
Manual Training School, or perhaps better, by 
sending our instructors out to different parts of 
the city to meet classes of housewives in our 
outlying schools. 

Supt. WARRINER Of Suginaw 


THE medical profession could find no better 
field for usefulness than by giving public 
lectures in various parts of the city to parents 


and teachers, on the health of children and how 
it may be preserved, 
Supt. Wuitrorp of St. Joseph. 


Salaries 
TEACHER'S salary should constitute a 
living wage. Inthe case of a teacher a liv- 
ing wage ought to be understood to meun a 
silarv sufficient to enable the teacher to hve in 
respectable society and to take advantage of 
reasonable means of culture and recreation. 
The salary should be such as to attract to the 
public schools of New York the best teaching 
talent in the country. ...With regard to wom- 
en principals... . it is quite as difficult to obtain 
women principals of the requisite scholastic and 
profession®l attainments and executive ability 
us it is to obtain men principals. On this 
ground [ recommend that as soon as money 1s 
available the salaries of women principals be 

equalized with those of men. 

Supt. Maxwe ce of New York City. 


Compulsory Attendance 


N MY judgment it would be far more bene- 
ficial to add one year tothe compulsory day- 
school law Compulsory evening attendance 
should not then be required. 
Supt. Benepict of Utica. 


Factory Law 


ERSONALLY, I think that some provision 

should be made that boys of proper phy- 

sique and age be permitted to work in vacation. 
Suet. Foos of Reading. 


Buildings 
OUND business policy would require that 
substantial increase of accommodations for 
the elementary schools should be made each 
successive yeur, with the growth of the city. 
Supt. KENDALL of Indianapolis. 


[? WOULD be far better to pay the fare for 
conveying children to certain schools than 
to maintain some small schools at an enormous 
expense. 
Supt. GREENWOOD of Kansas City. 


Playgrounds 


[EOE ES of all school vards with 

play apparatus. 2.—Open all yards after 
school under efficient supervision. = 4.—Provide 
in each large district, grounds: properly 
equipped and supervised where children can 
play those great group games to which all vouth 
naturally tend as they approach adolescence. 

Supt. Evson of Cleveland. 


WOULD recommend the condemnation of 

ground adjacent to certain schools for the 
purpose of giving larger spaces tor games and 
gencral recreation purposes. The .Bourd of 
Education could institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings through the office of the corporation 
counsel. 

Supt. MarTINDALE of Detro.t. 


Cet OF POOR games properly supervised 
afford one of the cheapest and best means 
for education, 
Supt. PoLanp of Newark. 


WOULD recommend that the scnools and 

school yards which are adapted to the pur- 

poses of Summer schools and playgrounds be 
thrown open to the children in the Summer. 
SupT. SNYDER of Jersey City. 


Sanitation 


WISH to suggest that school sweeping never 
be done dry—that a germicidal prepara- 
ration be used. 
Surt. BEEDE of New Haven. 


[* MY opinion, the public drinking-cups 
should be abolished, and sanitary drinking- 
fountains substituted in every school. 
SuPT. WHITEORD of St. Joseph. 


Medical Inspection 

T WOULD be wise policy, in view of the de- 
sirable extension of the medical inspection 
service throughout the school system, to incor- 
porate a school dispensary in the plins of 
all new buildings and to arrange for such in all 

old ones as rapidly as possible. 

Suet. Exvson of Cleveland. 


Number of Pupils to a Teacher 


HE maximum number possible without ser- 
ious loss in efficienevy is different in different 
schools, but appears to vary from sixteen to 
eighteen. 
Supt. Brooks of Boston. 


CER aim should be to have no class with a 
register of over forty. 
Supt. MaAXweLu of New York City. 
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The Secret of Dressing Well 
Always 
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The famous Madame Savarie, of 
Paris, has written a booklet on “The 


Secret of Dressing Well Always.” 


It is intended for those who re 
alize that a woman’s charm lies not 
in being well dressed on occasions— 


but in being well dressed every day. 


It is intended for those who dress 











‘ simply, as well as for those who 
dress elaborately; for the woman of 
| |e : | 
| moderate means, as well as for the 
A one-piece model suit e owe \ ley ¢ 
SRP a eK woman of wealth. The booklet eran tid sine 
wear. For all-round : / 5 . e wt h ample iness 
sieves aud) wheccant will gladly be sent free for the cou- Se eee ta 
omfort this dress can . = ee = te lat the sid Na 
caitha eatndeinds “oie pon; because it tells, too, how we car tatical mala att 
girdle and collar are ge yr ote of smar aan In 
‘raided {a soutache or spend $50,000.00 a year to create atc pese-axatcs 
self ( ol] iT. Ma fe in ‘ y ble a d ol Ts M 1) 
broadcloths in bla styles, known by the W ooltex label. ey ha | in a tha hij 
and all the new shades or extra stout m tel 
Price $25.00 to $30.00. Price $10.00 to $15.00. 
| We Search the Whole World for Style 
Whether the gar- Every Wooltex gar- | 
ment be for every day, ment is draped on a 
or tor : special oct a liv ing mode} I hus 
sions, Wooltex style is we secure graceful 
always supreme. —- lines and perfect bal 
We search the whole FASHION FAATLESS ance. | 
world for style ideas. The hems are gener 
Our eight master de- ous, the buttons, | 
signers choose, modi- Coats—Suits—Dresses—Skirts hooks and eyes are 
fy and adapt. With sewed on with pure 
the best style ideas for Well-Dressed Women linen thread: there is 
of the world before a wide protective fly 
them, they do not_ : on every placket. 
copy, they create. That is why, in In countless ways the garment that 
Wooltex, there is that charm and indi- bears the label, Wooltex. is better than 
viduality which in “fashion plate” styles common without being greater in cost. 
is utterly lacking And every Wooltex gcarment—coat 
Js - suit—skirt—dress—is guaranteed for 
Stitch by Stitch two full seasons of satisfactory wear The 
The style in Wooltex skirts and dresses . H. Black 
t a . Black Co- 
is style that stays. It is sewn into each Simply Send The 
garment, stitch by stitch e Cleveland, O. 
&* Sa eee ele + ; . sOupoNn W it] » ml 
It is style that is made possible by using = pra 
| extra cuality materials—exfra careful Simply send the coupon and ing me under 
workmanship. we will gladly mail you free ny ( by] a ition to 
The common “all wool” of commerce Madame  savarie 5 _illus- fn a bre ae aaa 
is not good enough for Wooltex. We _ trated booklet on “The Minatratea bookie’ 
| find better wool—purer all-wool—than ‘ecretof Dressing Well entitled. ‘' The Secret of 
i that. Always. Dressing Well Always.’ 
Wooltex Coats —Suits—Skirts—Dresses are made by Name 
: THE H. BLACK COMPANY, Cleveland and Paris. A dArees 
Shown at the best stores from coast to coast. Te will be esteemed - irtecw if 
you will write below the name of the 
merchant from whom y isually buy 
H wearing appare!. 


Name 


[ JS Merchant 


“How to Set a Table” 
properly, for almost any occasion, is told in our FREE ROOKL.ET, 
** Table Satisfaction "—beautifully illustrated. It is of great interest 


to women who entertain. This booklet will also protect you against 
mistakes on buying dining tables, and explains about the new device 


The Tyden Duo-Style Lock 


; which costs you nothing, but is the thing that makes a Pedestal Dining Table 
satisfactory and lasting. 

Phe new lock will be found on almost all the pedestal dining tables made since 
July 1st, 1909, and is put on by the manufacturers, 


Without Extra Charge. 


The pedestals of tables fitted with this lock do not have to be opened or unlocked when _the 
topis extended to permit inserting and locking in place one, two, or three leaves, The 
pedestal is always uader (he center of the top, so it cannot tip over, and the two halves of the 
pedestal or base are locked together so they cannot spread apart, and the tab.e ruined by 


warping. Look: for the Duo-Style Mark. 


You can be sure you are getting your money's worth when vou buy a pedestal dining 
table by having the dealer open the table and show you the mark which says “Tyden Duo- 
Style Lock.” AM furniture dealers can supply you with this extra value without charging 
you anything extra for it. 

Pedestal Dining Tables are the acknowledyved correct style, giving plenty of foot room, 
and are graceful, decorative and always satisfactory if fitted with 
the Tyden Duo-Style Lock. - 

; nsist upon your next dining table being fitted with this lock @&_ 
—if the table is not locked in this way you are running an un- & 
necessary risk of ruining your table, having it tip over and break- 
ing dishes, the base spreading. top sagving, etc 

Write the DUO-STYLE LOCK CO., 663 A Monapnock 
BioG., CHIcaGo, ILL., for this interesting booklet. Should you 
haveany difficulty in getting the right table, you will receive prompt 
assistance to yet the correctly locked table which rs guaranteed to 
be satisfactory. 












































**WORLD’S STANDARD”’ because: Serrated bristle tufts reach all the teeth; curved handle and long 


tuft to clean the back teeth; hole in the handle and hook to hang it up by ; identi- 
fication symbols prevent confusion; each brush in a yellow box. Three 

















sizes, three bristle textures, 

three styles of , t s 

handles. ie <A ae 
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' neo ah — : . Pro-phy-lac fic 
ee ete galt and Ee Py le c peek 
ai” ae heel Adulte Se., Youth’amic., Childs Be, 
Pro-phy Inc-tle De d.uxe, colored handles: Adults’ only, 40e. 
Write for free book," Locth Truths." Florence Mfg. Co., 33 Pine St., Florence. Mass. 
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Hundreds of other 

Handsome Winter Styles are 

pictured in the FREE “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. Why not write for this greatest 
fashion guide, see all the new styles and also read— 


How Your “NATIONAL” 
Suit Will Be Made 


Do you wish to know the secrets of the perfection of “NATIONAL” 
Suits? Will you read with us then the how and why of their making? 


Do you know why a ““NATIONAL”’ suit is always so grace-giving, 
so becoming and stylish? Because the highest priced designers in America 
have planned it. Because these designers go over the special pattern made 
for you before the scissors touch the cloth, giving just a line of grace 
here, adding just so much to this curve, giving just the final touches 
that only a designer can give. 


Do you know why a ‘‘NATIONAL?” Coat has and holds its perfect 
shaping? Because by the “‘NATIONAL’’ method, shape is in-built— 
not pressed in. The thoroughly shrunk fronts and hair-cloth forms in 
‘‘NATIONAL,”’ suits are the same as used in men’s suits, permanently 
shape-holding—the best grade of material that can, be bought. Even the 
tape that always preserves the collars and edges of “NATIONAL” Coats 
costs us five times as much as that used in ordinary coats. And another 
detail—every seam is sewn with tested pure silk thread. 


But the ““NATIONAL”’ Style Book tells this i interesting story in full 
—lays bare for you every secret, in the perfection of your “NATIONAL” 
Suit. We want you to write for this Fall and Winter Style Book. We 
want you to see the delightful variety of 


“NATIONAL” Made-To-Measure Suits 
New York $] 0:22 .00 to $4():2° .00 — = 


Styles 
Winter Style Book and Samples Rea 
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And now as to material. There are here over 450 new materials from 
which you may choose. Can you conceive of such a wonderful selection? 
There are 102 blue materials of every weave and fabric, 67 browns, 47 greys. 
‘Think of what such an unlimited choice of material means. Think of what 
it means to have a suit made in any of the new styles—just as you want it. 


In all America such a wonderful choice is possible only at the 
‘““NATIONAL,’’ and your choice may be made entirely without risk—be- 
cause we take all the risk of pleasing you perfectly. Each “NATION 


Suit—your suit will be made according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
—our signed Guarantee attached. This tag says that you may return 
any “NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money and pay express charges both ways. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts of 
the world. 
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And that is why we say you should write for the “NATIONAL” Style Book. That 
is why we have reserved one Style Book for you. Because we know that Every American 
Woman—we know that YOU will be interested in seeing this wonderfully complete “‘NATIONAL?”’ Style Book, 
in learning the new styles, in choosing your suit from all the new suits, your material from all the new materials. 


And yet this Style Book (pictured below) is waiting for you to write for it. It is yours FREE and we will send 
it gladly, only wishing you should say it is welcome. We think it is worth asking for, because you will 
appreciate it as the most interesting and instructive and complete Fashion Publication ever issued. 


In writing for your ““NATIONAL”’ Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples of 
materials for a Made-To-Measure Suit and give the colors you prefer. Samples are sent 


gladly, but only when asked for. a 


National Cloak & Suit 


222 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Mail Orders Only 
No +e or Branches 
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Styles are radically 

changed. We scarcely re- 
member a season when there were 
so many different really beautiful and begoming — 
new fashions. And that is why we ask 


Do You Wish to See 
All the New Styles? 


Do you wish to see all the novel plaited flounce Skirts, the most graceful 
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designs in years, and the new Coats with plaited sections to match the skirts, all 
very novelly trimmed—do you wish to see them all? 


Tt ere 2 
a 


And the new dresses, priced from $9.98 up, returning in design to the 
pretty Grecian Styles and the fashions of the 12th Century, beautiful in their 
long height-giving graceful'lines. And the Hats—decidedly new—in Gains- 
borough and Duchess effects, and there are new waists and splendid new ideas 
in Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats and Dresses. 


all 


In factthe styles are so very beautiful and becoming and there are so many new 
features, that we have found it necessary to issue a much larger ““"NATIONAL’’ 
Style Book than ever before, to do justice to the Fall and Winter Fashions. 


We have spent over $250,000 in gathering all these new styles, in creating 
new designs and publishingthe ‘““ NATIONAL”? Style Book. And now one copy 
of this book has been reserved for YOU and will be sent you entirely FREE, 
Postage Prepaid, if you will write for it to-day. In addition to the wonderful 
‘“NATIONAL’’ Made-To-Measure Suits described on the opposite page, 
this Style Book shows a full line of 





NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments =| 
SKIRTS FURS HOSIERY | 
WAISTS HATS UNDERWEAR : —e } 
FUR COATS DRESSES BOYS’ CLOTHING = | 
RAIN-COATS SWEATERS MISSES’ SUITS and COATS = 
CLOTH COATS PETTICOATS GIRLS’ SUITS and COATS a : 
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Express Charges Prepaid to all Parts of the World 
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In selecting ““ NATIONAL”? Waists over 3,000 of the new designs 
were compared side by side at the ““NATIONAL..’’ A Board of Selection 
chose from this number the best waists of the season, and these are the waists 
you will see in your copy of the ““NATIONAL’’ Style Book. 
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And so with ““‘NATIONAL’’ Skirts and Coats,—each skirt or coat 
shown has been selected because it.was a better coat or skirt than hundreds of 
similar garments with which it was compared. That is why ‘““NATIONAL”’ 
Styles are so perfect—That is why American Women choose to buy more 
garments from the “‘NATIONAL”’’ than from any other business house in 
the whole world. 


And that is why we say to you—to every woman in America—that you 
should to-day write for your FREE copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book. 
You owe it to yourself to at least see all of New York’s best styles before you 
select a single winter garment. You owe it to yourself to study ‘NATIONAL’? 
prices, to see for yourself just how much you can save by trading at the 
“NATIONAL,” remembering that we always take all the risk of everything 
proving satisfactory to you and that we pay expressage to any part of the world. 
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May we send you your copy of the 
“ NATIONAL ” Style Book FREE? One 
copy is here waiting for you to write forit NOW. 


: National Cloak & Suit Co. 


222 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in the World 
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How Can a Woman 
be Sure of Having 
Her Skirts Bound? 


All women agree that a 
skirt wears longer and gives 
better satisfaction when it is 
bound with braid—that even a 
short skirt wears better for it. 

But some women neglect 
having braid applied, especial- 
ly when buying a ready-made 
skirt. 

They forget it. The ready- 
made skirt is sold unbound, 
simply because binding will 
interfere with alterations. In 
the excitement of buying and 
being fitted, many women for- 
get about the braid. 

How may this be avoided? 
How may every woman be sure 
of having every skirt bound! 


D. GOFF & SONS 
Offer PRIZES of 
$25, $15, $10 and $5 
for the simplest, second, 


third and fourth 
Simplest Answers 


to the above question received at 
this office before Nov. 20th. No 
woman denies that binding length- 
ens the life of a skirt. All women 
agree that practically every skirt 
should have braid. What is the 
best, practical way of making sure 
that a woman shall of lose the 
benefit of having her skirts bound? 
Let us have your answers—com- 
prehensive, but as brief as possible, 
please. Awards made by Dec. 1. 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 








Half the money 
spent for chim- 
neys would be 
saved if every- 
body bought 
Macbeth ‘‘Pearl 
Glass’’ lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because Mac- 
beth lamp-chim- 
neys never break 
from beat—they 
will melt first. 

Then they’re handsome — 
clear—crystalline—and give a 
lamp a well-bred look. 

Unless my name is ona lamp- 
chimney it is sot a Macbeth. 


I have a book which tells which chimney to get for 
any burner made. It is free. Address 





Reg. UL a. at. Of. 


M acsBeTH, Pittsburgh. 








Nothing under the Sun 
will Clean und Polish Silver like 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Its use by owners of valuable Plate for more 
than 40 years is evidence of its superior merit. 
Send address fur FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cts. in stamps for full-sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
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AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 





Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question pertaining to this department if a stamped envelope is 


Decorative Designs for Dress Trimmings 














No. 1—A party dress for a little girl, 
decorated with No. 3334 


VERY woman before she start. in 
to embroider should look through 
her work-basket and see that the 
necessary articles for working are 
athand. A package of embroidery 

needles, of the long-eyed kind, running 
from Nos. 3 to 10, will be needed. Also, 
the threads or silks to be used should be 
duly considered. Avoid buying cheap 
silks or cottons; they are the most ex- 
pensive in the long run, as they fade and 
are likely to stain the material in launder- 
ing. A stiletto for piercing the eyelets; 
a spool of white cotton, Nos. 40, 80 and 
150 (the latter for hemstitching fine ma- 
terials, such as lawn or batiste), and a 
ball of white darning cotton for padding, 
also a skein of Shetland floss for padding 
on flannel or any woolen material; a pair 
of embroidery hoops, of a small size that 
is easy to handle. If possible there 
should be a frame of large size that will 
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- 6—Transfer design No. 3332 for 
braided or cut work trimmings for waists 
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hold big pieces of embroidery or braiding. 
Many of the department stores sell a 
twenty-four-inch square that can be ad- 
justed to smaller size if desired. The 
price of this is about fifty cents. A 
carpenter will put a stand to this frame 
for a small compensation. One point 
to: be observed in the making, is to 
adjust the frame to pivot on its legs so 
that it may be slanted in different angles, 
as most convenient to the worker. 

Fhe October Kaumagraph Transfers 
are planned for dress decoration. The 
design 3334, as shown on the figure, isa 
small front, suitable for girls’ dresses, or it 
may also be used as an ornamentation 
for a yoke. Forget-me-not and dots 
compose the pattern, and a simpler or 
prettier design of its sort will be hard to 
find. The little frock it is shown on was 
cut from Butterick Pattern No. 3212, and 
made of fine batiste. Cashmere or silk, 
however, may be substituted, and the re- 
sult will be equally as good. On cotton 
material the embroidery may be in solid 
and eyelet work if desired, but on silk or 
cashmere keep it all in satin-stitch, as 
eyelets are very hard to work, for the 
average embroiderer on these materials as 
they are apt to fray in cutting and make 
very ugly eyelets. 

Two bretelles and two motifs, to be 
used on the shoulders, come in Kauma- 
graph Transfer No. 3335. <A detail of 
the design is given, showing the different 
stitches that may be employed. As you 
will note, there is a French knot at the 
end of each feather-like line which adds a 
lot to the richness of the work. Each strip 
is twenty-six inches long, so that they 
may be used for other purposes. A short 
curtain for a bookcase or even a porticre 
would be greatly enhanced with this 
design worked over the hem. Twisted 
silk or heavy mercerized cotton should be 
employed for developing this design. 

No. 3333 is a design for braiding that 
may be put to different purposes. It is 
shown, as are also Nos. 3335 and 3332, 
on dresses in the fashion section of this 
magazine. The four short sections are 
for bretelles for the back and front of the 
blouse. They can also be used to deco- 
rate a shirt-waist of the Gibson order. 
Two widths of soutache, or fine soutache 
and a fancy braid, are suggested in develop 
ing the design. Before commencing the 
braiding a piece of light canvas should be 
basted under the material where the de- 
sign is to go on, which will do away with 
the necessity of using embroidery rings. 
The work may then be done by hand or 
machine, the preference, however, being 
given to the former, as a certain elegance 
that no amou*t of machine-trimming can 
effect stamps a garment that has a bit of 
hand-work on it. 

No. 3332 is a design for braiding. One 
and three-quarters yard of the banding, as 
is shown above the front section in the 
illustration, is given in the pattern. 
Though the design is especially planned 
for braiding, it may also be carried out in 
Roman cut-work by drawing a straight 
line on the edge of each section, as was 
done on the detail of the band given of 
the cut-work. Care should be taken to 
make the purls of the buttonholing face 
each other. The material is then cut 
away from between them and bars 1n- 
serted. 

This design is very attractive braided 
on net. The Kaumagraph is basted over 
a couple of thicknesses of paper and the 
net placed over that, or the net may come 
next to the paper, and the transfer over 
all. It is very unsatisfactory to try to 
stamp the transfer on the net on account 
of itsopening. When sewed flat the braid 
may be pressed just the same as a piece 
of embroidery. 

These designs can be had from any 
agent selling Butterick Patterns or direct- 
ly from us. Sheets containing our entire 
list of kaumagraphs will be sent on receipt 
of a stamp to cover. 








No. 3.—A miniature 
half of No. 3335 
showing one motif 
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No. 2—Detail of 3335, showing how 
different stitches may be used 





widths of braid effect 
ively used on bretelie 


and bretelle of No. 3333 


No. 4.—Two different | 


No. 5 shows a diagram of all the sections 
of No. 3333. The small decoration in the 


center top is for the back of the neck, 
while the two below are for the cuffs. 
Four bretelles are given, suitable for 


‘the front and back of a blouse a 
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No 8.— Detail of band in cut-work 
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SHOE : 
Sor ‘Be 
WOMEN / ; 


for those who 
are critical 


La France Shoes 
embody the solution 
of what has Jong been 
considered a most 
difficult problem—the 
production of a shoe 
which meets the re- 
quirements of critical 
and fastidious women 
at a reasonable price. 


~*~ 
« 


In style they are 
unequalled. In mate- 
rials and workmanship 
they will stand com- 
parison with the most 
expensive custom 
work. Finally, no 
other shoe so perfectly 
combines comfort and 
fit with style, grace 
and beauty. 


La France Shoes 
are a bountiful return 
for your money in 
every guality that 
makes a shoe perfect. 
Ask for them and give 
them one trial. 

Our sparkling book- 
let for Fall— Extracts 
from Diary of a Shoe 


Clerk’’—will interest you. 
Write for it today. f 


Williams, Clark 
& Company 


375 Washington St. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence 
solicited from the 
trade wherever 
La France are not 

on sale. 





GIVEN poA.Persr Teanster 
CORONATION BRAID CENTER 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a 
hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 1, 1910, 
to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1910. 


This book Is entirely new and just off the press. Full of new ideas 
and designs. Invaluable to embrolderers as showing what and how to 
embroider. Contains Instructions for working abeve design; over 140 
pages of other designs; hundreds of illustrations ; complete instruc- 

tions for them all; diagramz for be- 








ginners. 
Colored Plates showing how to 
r Fe ta embrolder popular flowers: Cen- 
wis aA : > : . 
a £5 terpleces, Dollies, Sofa Cushions, 





ele., In Wallachian, Coronation 
Braid, Eyelet, Nountmellick and 
stylish Stencil Effects ; Luncheon 
Sets; Library Searfs ; Burean 
Seis; Hemmed and Drawn 
Work Squares; Dainty Christ- 
mus Novelties. 

Send 1G¢, for book and postage. 
One Transfer Pattern No. 1167B will 
be sent you FREE. Ask for Pattern 
1167B in your letter. If more than 
one of this pattern Is desired, then 
price is Ge. each for duplicats. Book 
will reach you in one envelope and 
FREE pattern in a separate envelope. 

Address 













THE NEW 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 5 Union St., New London, Conn, 





Ph 


TOOTH 


OXYGEN 
POWDER 


It’s the Oxygen 


in Calox that renders it so efficient as a 
cleanser of the mouth and teeth. Just try it. 
Of All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and booklet free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 








THE DELINEATOR 


IRISH CROCHET LACE 
Motif and Insertion Easy to Make 


RISH crochet con- 
tinues to be in 
high favor, and 

motifs or insertion 
such as are given on 
this page will be 
found to be interest- 
ing needlework. They 
can be picked up at 
odd moments. 
WHITTLING 
: WITH A PENKNIFE— 
Short lengths of wooden or bone knitting- 
needles make very good meshes, while 
for larger rings the tip of a finger or 
thumb answers very well. When a num- 
ber is given to indicate the size of a mesh, 
it must be understood to mean the same 
thickness as a knitting-needle of that size. 
It is absolutely necessary to have some 


Actual size of rose 
used in center 
of motif 


Woop 


suitable receptable for crochet of this _ 


kind; otherwise the padding thread has 
a somewhat tiresome way of getting into 
a tangle; also small motifs are liable to 
drop about and get lost. A small box of 
some sort fairly strong that will hold 
everything comfortable is about the best 
thing to have. If it has a couple of divi- 
sions, all the better; if not, some small 
sachets should be made, one for finishing 
motifs and a second for padding thread. 
The box should also contain a reel of sew- 
ing-cotton shghtly different in color from 
the crochet; thus if your crochet 1s white, 
cream sewing-cotton would suit, or the 
reverse. This sewing-cotton is used in- 
stead for sewing the motifs on the founda- 
tion, and it is much easier to remove it 
afterward, if it is of a different color 
from the crochet. In the box there 


should also- be some sewing-needles, a 


thimble and a pair of small scissors. 

SMALL RounbD Motir—The small round 
motif in baby Irish crochet should be 
worked in Manlove’s Irish crochet thread 
Nos. 60 or 80. 





Round motif of baby Irish crochet 


THE Raisep Rose—Make a cord by 
doubling 2 strands of padding thread. 
Work 30 d. c. over the cord and join to 
form a ring. - 

First round—* 6 tr. c. over the cord, 
miss 4 in the ring, 1 double over the cord 
into the next stitch; repeat from * 5 times 
more. 

Second round—* 8 tr. c. over the cord, 
1 d. c. over the cord into the next d.c. of 
the preceding round; repeat from *. 

Third round—* 10 tr. c. over the cord. 
1 d. c. over the cord into the next d. c. of 
the preceding round; repeat from *, 

Fourth round—* 12 tr. c. over the cord, 
1 d. c. over the cord into the next d. c. of 
the preceding round; fasten off the cord 
neatly behind the rose. 

Fifth and sixth rounds—Like the picot 
filling at figure 7, spacing it so as to make 
21 repetitions in each round; thus 3 pat- 
terns on one petal of the rose and 4 
patterns on the next alternately. 

Seventh round—Straight rowing. For 
a larger motif commence by putting four 
repetitions on each petal in the fifth 
round, and work a third row of filling 
before straight rowing. 





Great care must be taken to space the 
edging nicely, in order to avoid any break 
where the joining comes. This can only | 
be done by calculating some way ahead. 

Along the straight rowing work: 

First row—* 3 ch., miss the space of 3 
st., 1 tr. c.; repeat from *. 

Second row—s d. c. into each of the 
three next 3 ch., 5 ch. insert the needle | 
5 d.c. to the right and draw through | 
the loops, 5 ch. join as last time 5d. c. to 
the right; work 3 d.c., 3 ch., 6d. c. over 
the next 5ch., work 4d. c. to the center of 
the next 5 ch., 6 ch. join to the left of the 
last picot, work as follows over the 6 
ch.:3d.c.,3ch.,3d.¢,3ch.,3d.c.,3ch., 
3d.c. Into the same 5 ch. work 2 d.c., 
3ch.,3 d.c. Repeat from the beginning 
of the row. To fit the edging into the 
scallop, the lower portions of the first and 
last patterns should be omitted, and only 





Motif used in inscrtion 


the top 6 ch. worked on the line of double 
stitch. 

Small motifs like this make a very pretty 
blouse trimming when they are joined 
together with length of insertion to match. 
About two inches is a good length to 
make these alternate pieces of insertion. 
A shamrock is often used as a center for 
these things round motifs instead of the 
raised rose. 

Tue Narrow INSERTION—This inser- 
tion is in the style known as ‘‘ Baby Lace’’; 
it is done without the use of padding 
thread. It should be worked with a 
fine thread, such as Manlove’s Irish cro- 
chet thread No. 60 or 80, for very fine 
work. 

A simple pattern like this can usually be 
made without a foundation, but should a 
beginner find it difficult to keep it quite 
straight, a narrow foundation would be 
of assistance to her. 

Wind some of the fine crochet thread 
round a No. 13 mesh about 30 times, or 
until you have a moderately thick ring, 
work 24 d. c. into it. 

Second round—* 8 ch. make a picot by 
working 1 s. c. into the fifth of the 8 ch., 
cross the ch. with a stitch so as to make 
the picot turn inward 3 ch. miss 1 in 
the ring I d.c. into the next stitch; repeat 
from * 11 times round. * 8 ch. 1 picot 
as before, 3 ch., 1 d. c. into the next picot 
bar;repeat from * once more; 6 ch., 1 d.c. 
into the next picot bar, turn and work s. 
c. along the 6 ch., turn 3 ch., 12 tr. c. over 
the bar formed by the ch. ands.c. Re- 
peat from the beginning of the round 3 
times more. 

Fourth round— Work as in the second; 
increase by working twice into each 
group of tr.c.; fasten off instead of 
breaking off; join to the first, by working 
bars backward and forward alternately 
from one to the other. To make a bar 
work 8 ch., I picot, 3 ch. Continue to 
make patterns thus and to join each to 
the preceding one, until you have the 
desired length. Work straight rowing at 
either side and finish with d. c. or, if 
preferred, with an edging. 


simple insertion of Irish crochet 
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Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog 
Now Ready — write for a FREE copy. 


Newest Paris Styles 
Adapted to the Require- 
ments of American Women 


In Tailored 
Suits as in 
everything 

we sell— 
there’s al- 
ways some 


















Samples 
on > new feature, 


Request some unique 
idea that ren- 
ders it dis- 
tinctive, un- 
usual and 
uncommon— 
Staple, fash- 
ionable colors, 
reliable mate- 
rials and 
superb skilled 
tailoring 
Nothing 
skimped 
Nothing 
omitted 
Nothing 
neglected— 
Nothing 
| forgotten. 
| Siegel Suits are 
_ unparalleled — 
Siegel prices 
are never 
matched — 
, THIS SUIT AS 
AN INSTANCE, 
No. 27 Z 
$13.75 
EXPRESS 
PREPAID. 


$1323 


th 
# 


fi 
. 
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Two-Piece Tailored Suit 
No. 27 Z—-Express prepaid . . 


Made of fine velour finish All-Wool Broad- 


New 


cloth—*‘ Siegel Style”—an entirely new and 
distinctive popular model. 

COAT is made with double side pleats, 
semi-fitted and tailored collar, as illustrated. 
Lined through with rich guaranteed satin. 

THE SKIRT is the newest pleated model 
to harmonize with the coat. 

This suit is practical, stylish and extremely 
smart in every line, and is sure to win the 
admiration of women well posted on Fashion 
affairs. 

May be ordered in Smoke, Catawba, Navy, 
Black or Olive. 

Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 


Price—$13.75—Express prepaid. 


As proof in our 
money, 


confidence to please you and save you 


We Guarantee to Refund Your Money 


pleasantly and promptly, together with 
return express charges~if you are not 
perfectly satisfied with your purchase 
you yourself to be the judge. 





IF YOU CONSIDER STYLE—Remember—that our Paris 
House stands sponsor for the style we offer you. We 
maintain a great bull ling in the heart of Paris, exclusively 
for our American patrons. We procure advance Styles and 
adapt them to what we know Is correct. 


IF YOU CONSIDER PRICE—Remember—that we are 
price-makers, controlling the goods we sell from the mills 
to our counters, and we offer to Our Mail Order Patrons 
and same great saving chances that have made our house 
the Economy Center of CHICAGO. Send for our Fall and 
Winter Catalog; examine carefully every statement we 
make—compare it with every other catalog—and we are 
willing that One order placed with us shall decide you in 
your selection of the place to do YOUR shopping. ~ 





° ostpaid, our Pall and 
We Will Send FREE Winter Fashion and 
Homefitter’s Catalog Just Out, showing all the New Parks 
Styles—Styles that are a full season ahead of anything 
shown in your home town. 


Our moderate prices will surprise and delight you 


Address Dept. Z, 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Write to-day for our hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue 
of New York’s latest Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue styles. 
The largest exclusively wear- 
ing apparel catalogue issued 
in New York City. Has 
144 pages. Sent absolutely 
FREE to any address upon 


application. 





Order one or all of these beautiful 
advanced styles illustrated here, entire- 
ly at our risk. Send your measure- 
ments and color desired, and we will 
send you these garments with the thor- 
ough understanding and agreement that 
if, after examining them, you do not find 
them satisfactory in every respect, and 
superior values to anything you have 
ever purchased in wearing apparel, 
you can return them to us at our ex- 
pense, and we will not only refund your 
money, but also every cent that you 
may have paid for transportation 
charges. You take no risk when you 
order from BELLAS HESS & CO., 
New York City, New York. 


3? 1) 30 Extra Long Automobile Sweater Coat for ladies, 
oP Ga e mace from an extra fine soft quality of pure wool, 
entirely new desiyn The most stylish garment brought out 
nas ‘ ter th season. r " handker hief po ket Doul le 
ler fastening In front with 
three extra large pure white 
pearl ttons. Sleeves fin 
ished with tight-fitting turn 
ver « iS Pure white with 
green border, cuffs and 
ket, pure white with light 
lue border, ifs and pocket, 
rin plain oxford gray, plain 
vhite or piain carcdina 3UZEs , 
2 to 44 bust measure Re ¥ 
meniber that this is an extra ¥ 
Sweater, a ah 


Our price 


lon quality and 
tyle that w lel 
easily retail for $9.48 





3p31 Strictly Tailor 
Made Full 
Plaited Black Voile 













Skirt. We show in this 
illustration a particularly 
handsome model and one 
of the newest styles for 
this season. All of the 
plaits tailor stitched 18 
inches below waist line, 
viving that desirable and 
harming close fit around 
the hips. Front box plait 
ind fourteen wide side 





plaits give a graceful full 
flare to the bottom of 
skirt. Front panel 
trimmed with cut jet 
buttons, and the bottom 
of skirt has eight nar- 
row satin bands and one 
wide four-inch bias fold 
of satin extending en- 


tlrely around 
tt. Black only, sizes 272 to 50 waist measure, $7.98 


7 to 44 inches length. Our special price 
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i D 5S Ladies’ Strictly Tailor Made Suit, one of the lat- 
est and most striking models for fall and winter 

wear, Made from a strictly all wool, diagonal homespun, 
gue this 


it splendid wearing cloth that will beso muchin v 


season. Nothing better for wear, nothing handsower in appear- 
ance. Coatof suit cut the extreme stylish 46-inch length ,semi- 
fitted front and back. Long, graceful notched lapels. The 
two sicde-front seams and the two side-back seams designed in 
rraceful points and finished with extra large cut jet buttons 

match the buttons which button through in front. Pointed 

fs also finished with the same large cut jet buttons. The 
kirt designed with front pointed panel which terminates in 


« plait at bottom, the points at the knee finished with 


the same large cut jet buttons. Skirt is the beautiful side- 
plaited model, all plaits stitched about 18 inches below waist 
line to give a charming closeness around hips, the skirt ter- 
ninating ina graceful full flare at bottom. Entire coat of 
tlined throughout with a fine quality of satin. Colors, 
lain black, the new plum or raisin color, Australian vreen, 


ray and black mixtureor plain navy blue. Sizes 
2 to 44 bust measure, 22 to 30 waist measure, 37 $45:? 


M4 inches length of skirt. Our Special price 


We Write 
aie: BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. FREE 


ese NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. "0 
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More Letters from All Parts of the Country to Contradict or to Support 


N AUGUST we published a page 
of letters elicited by Mr. Wil- 
liam Atherton Du Puy’s article, 
“The Useless Tragedy of the 
Farmer's Wife,”’ which appeared 
in THE DELINEATOR for June. 
: So tremendous is the interest 
aroused that we give space this month to 
more letters from the hundreds received. 
We have to say only what we said in 
August. 

First, we had an article presenting the 
other side before we had Mr. Du Puy’s. 
It appeared in THE DeELineator for 
September—The New Social Life of the 
Farms.”’ 

Second, the editor of THE DELINEATOR 
and his staff, and, for that matter, the 
president of the Butterick Company and 
his staff, are not natives of New York or 
other large cities. We come from the 
West, the South, the North and the East, 
most of us from small towns, some of us 
from the farm. So we are not so igno- 
rant of rural conditions as some readers 
seem to think, nor do we hold the people 
of the farm inferior to those of the 
city. 

Third, some ask us why we don't turn 
to the city, not the country, for evils to 
correct. Please look back through the 
files of THE DELINEATOR. The city has 
had its turn, and will have it again. AU 
the evil in the world is not collected into 
the cities, is it? However good your 
community is, it 1s not perfect. And 
there can be no surer prouf that some- 
thing is lacking than the self-satisfied 
assertion that nothing is lacking, for such 
a claim means that the gates are shut 
against progress. 

Fourth, some indignant letters claim 
that what Mr. Du Puy says may be true 
of a few localities, but not of all. Please 
note that many of these very people do 
exactly what they accuse Mr. Du Puy 
of doing—they judge all by one or a 
few. 

We have enough letters from farmers 
or farmers’ wives in support of Mr. Du 
Puy’s statements to fill this page many 
times over. 

Finally, if any one thinks we consider 
the farm in greater need of criticism than 
is the city, he is vastly mistaken. But 
think, and think calmly and_ honestly. 
There is undoubtedly ‘‘The Tragedy of 
the City Man's Wife,’’ sometimes a foolish 
tragedy, sometimes a brutal one, but 
equally so there is ‘‘The Tragedy of the 
Farmer’s Wife.’’"—THeE Epitor. 





DITOR THE DELINEATOR: 

I will write you a letter as requested 
some time ago. I was intending to write as 
soon as I received your letter, but our baby 
was taken ill and ts just now recovering, and 
of course my already overburdened shoulders 
have more to carry now. 

I will request you not to think I am a 
chronic grumbler or anything of the kind, for 
it is not my intention to complain at the un- 
avoidable, but I feel sometimes that I am more 
to be pitied than censured, for I was not raised 
on a farm and did not know the burden. I 
only dreamed of the country, and the pure air, 
birds and flowers and everything that goes to 
make life's pleasures, but I woke t# find that 
it 1s work, grind, toil forever as long as life 
lasts, stay at home and look at my DELINEATOR 
and wish it was only so I could enjoy wearing 
some of the beautiful dresses again. 

I have three httle girls and 1 hope they will 
never marry farmers. Mr. Du Puy suid ‘the 
farm woman has her weekly half-day for a trip 
to town,’ but that is a mistake. I know of 
some that go to town once a vear, and others 
that go once in three years. I have been to 
town three times since last September. We 
have our largest day's work on Saturday. 
How can any woman go anywhere and do the 
work for the family when there are so many to 
do for? The average family is ten, very often 
fifteen children. She washes, irons, scrubs, 
hoes in garden and in field, sews, makes soap, 
puts up lard, cans fruit, makes preserves, 
jelly and jam, dnes fruit, cans vegetables and 
numerous things not mentioned in Mr. Du 
Puy's writing. 

As for the help, the farmer could not afford 
it if his wife was willing, and who can blame 
her not to want a fair girl in the house? Do 
we not know we are getting old when we are 


Mr. Du Puy’s Indictment 


thirty? My mirror reflects an aged face when 
I dare take a look at it. As for face lotions 
and creums, we haven't time to use them. 

Last .\utumn I picked cotton, some days 
three hundred pounds, did my work and cared 
for baby eighteen months old. It is nothing 
uncommon to see women in the field in Texas. 
Por tear I wear your patience threadbare I will 
close with the daily program I have carefully 
made out by taking notice of the time it took 
me tu do my work. 

4+ to 5—Get breakfast and serve. 

to 6—Wash dishes and milk and_ feed 
cows. 

4 to 7—Feed chickens and wash milk ves- 
sels. 

7 to S—Churn, make beds, sweep, dust. 

8 to 9—Get vegetables and fruit. 

9to 1O—Fix children for day,: give them 
breakfast. 

10 to 12—Get and serve dinner. 

12 to 2—Wiash dishes, sweep care for milk, 
feed little children. 

2tvo4—Put baby to sleep, sew, iron, scrub. 

4 to 6—Feed cow and chickens, milk, get 
wood, water and everything ready for morning. 

6 to S—Get supper, serve. 

R to 10—Wash dishes and milk vessels, put 
children to bed, mend and read. 

Besides our daily tusks there are a great 
many things, such as cleaning vard, cleaning 
hen-house once a week, putting up nests, fixing 
coops, and on Saturday getting eggs and but- 
ter ready for market. This is enough. 

ANNA COVINNESS, 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 


DITOR THe DeLINEATOR: Youdo a great 
injustice to the farmer's family and farm 
hfe in general. There are no doubt tsolated 
cuses, but itis not justice to the American wom- 
an who furnishes with its new lfe-blood the 
energy that this country needs. You have a 
dense, dark ignorance in your cities which you 
never find in a well-cared-for farming commu- 
nity." You have cities full of men and women 
who think it bencuth them to associate with a 
common farmer's wife, and they ure not even 
worthy to tie her shocs. 

Who were the people asked to meet the 
Roosevelt Commission? Men and women who 
had got, by hard toil, their iving from the soil? 
No, it was professors, theonsts, town women, 
everybody but the people interested. I was a 
farmer's daughter, of a pioneer at that, but we 
did not consider we were disgracing ourselves 
by helping outside (we were most of us girls), 
andit did not make us any the less good moth- 
ers and dauzhters. We had sunny sides to 
ourlivesaswell. Imarried a farmer, and often 
Thad the most of the planning to do, as an 
carly Life in a mill had weakened his health. 
IT hive been a housekeeper for over thirty years 
and [never had to go without a girl, and have 
o.ten kept them from five to ten years. The 
one T have now Julia, is on her fourth. Do 
you find many city women who do better? I 
raised six children, and [ did not have to sit up 
until all hours of the mght to keep them in 
clothes, either. I raise and have raised all 
kinds of poultry, and tended to it myself, and I 
did not have a great deal of help in doing it, as 
there was a great deal else todo. I huve made 
butter, and do still—not little dabs, but thou- 
sands of pounds—and still do, but I am not 
going about the country crying how hard my 
life ts. I hope I have been some use in the 
world. I am Sunday School superintendent 
and Ladies’ Aid president, and when there is 
anything to do they do not hesitate to call 
upon a farmer's wife, as she has more time than 
the town woman who has only a little to do, 
you know! T have been a widow for ten years, 
and until my boys were through college 1 had 
all the farm work to see to, outside and inside. 
I have not made any money, but I have done 
what 1 consider far ahead of the average town 
woman—I have raised and educated six chil- 
dren, sent them through high school and college. 
I wear calico and sometimes get very dirty, 
but there is one satisfaction—that it can be 
washed. [ have worked as hard, and, as some will 
tell you, a good deal harder than many a man, 
but Iam not a dned-up specimen of long, lean 
humanity by any means. For Heaven's sake, 
give us farmers’ wives and women a httle credit 
for being at least human beings. One thing, 
thank God, we are not, and that is a lot of 
snobby, fashionable women, spending our 
time in petty quarrels over who can have the 
best clothes, leaving our children to run the 
streets while we are out gambling and card- 
plaving, spending our hard earnings so that 
our husbands have to rob the banks or defraud 
their friends so that we may dress in diamonds, 
or making the press ring with divorces. If our 
husbands can not wipe the dishes or scrub and 
sweep for us, it is because we know how our- 
selves, and a good forehanded woman will 
have it done before he can get away from his 
work. If this miserable ranting on the poor 


abused farmer's wife is not stopped, where are 
our future farmers coming from and where will 
you town people get your bread and butter’ 
Make a little of the poor down-trodden farm- 
er's wife. Treat her like a human being, 
und see how soon she will stand where she 
belongs — the equal of any woman and the 
superior of many. 
| —~- ——., Woodland, Wis. 

DITOR Tue Dettneator: Having read 

so many letters from people who re- 
sent Mr. Du Puy’s ‘‘Tragedy”’ article in THe 
Detineator for June, I feel compelled to re- 
late my experience in support of one who so 
well understands the problem with which he 
deals. Having lived for many years in the 
country, first in a quest for health, later as 
teacher in the rural schools, I am deeply im- 
pressed with the truth of Mr. Du Puy’s state- 
ment that these things are the rule, rather than 
the exception. 

In one family, where I boarded for two 
months, these were the conditions: The head 
of the family was a wealthy progressive farmer, 
using all the improved machinery, and owning 
acres of land. His first wife died young leav- 
ing no children. He then married a buxom 
comely girl with a cheerful disposition and 
good health. When I knew her she was the 
mother of six children, one of whom was a boy 
and very delicate. She and the girls did all 
the housework, milked the cows, fed the 
horses, husked corn for sixteen hogs, raised 
chickens, geese and turkeys, kept three board- 
ers and even cut wood frequently. In the 
Spring they each hoed from one to three acres 
of cotton per day, according to age and 
strength. Inthe Fall they each picked from 
two hundred to five hundred pounds of cotton 
daily, besides the sewing, quilting, preserving, 
washing and other tasks. They knew nothing 
of the rules of health, or even of cooking, for 
most of their food was fried. This as well as 
their sense of rush and hurry, which caused 
them to bolt their food, made them sufferers 
from indigestion. Their complexions were 
bad, their shoulders stooped, their hands rough 
and red. They had an organ which none of 
them plaved, four or five books besides their 
text-books, some back numbers of magazines. 
nv carpets, rugs, pictures, save those cut from 
periodicals, no screens, running water or bath, 
theugh there was a wind-mill on the place 
which would have easily supplied both of the 
latter, and no sanitation. 

And then we wonder why they seem so awk- 
ward and unattractive in the presence of town 
people, whom they regard as beings from an- 
other world, on whose words they hang, and 
whose visits are talked of for weeks. This 
man was a school director, a deacon in the 
church, and otherwise a leading citizen of his 
community. 

Please bear in mind that this is a typical 
family of farm people as I have known them, 
not an exception in any way. And all this in 
one of the best counties of the largest (I 
almost said best) State in the Union, Texas. 

Iva Let Sparks, 505 Garden St., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


DITOR Tue DELINEATOR: I read ‘The 
Tragedy of a Farmer's Wife,”’ and the re- 
plies thereto. 1 am one of that number and 
that is a true picture of the wife of a farmer. 
She fares worse than the hired man, as she can 
not leave. There are exceptions here, but I 
speak of the average wife. I have no small or 
large children, but for two years I did all that 
was cited and took care of the horses and 
colts besides, and I decided that my life was as 
much to me as my husband's was to him, so 
this year I have help. Like it! No, he dves 
not, but I am one with strong personality and 
he had to yield. The house is small, two 
rooms twelve by fourteen feet, in which to cook 
wash, bake, scrub, eat and sleep. We have 
two men part of the time, one extra all of the 
time; through haying and harvest time, more. 
At seceding time Iam up at 4 a.m. and never 
does my work finish before 9 p.m., usually 10. 
The man of the house does not get up until the 
breakfast is served,and stops at eight in the 
evening to take his walk tothe store. No, the 
men do not work. Most men have their sec- 
ond wives, that is, if they are past forty vears. 
I'd like to know who could know by traveling 
from house to house how much a woman does? 
No one I have ever heard or read of. 

I don’t want my life to end as the slave of 
the farm. Though wife of one of the most well- 
to-do farmers in the township, I have not 
had any pleasure since my marriage, almost 
three vearsago. Farm life could be made ideal. 
but not with such a man asI marred. A 
man marries because he can not keep a cook, 
for such as he never think of any but them- 
selves. Stir up the subject more. 

Mrs. >——. NorthyDakota. 
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The Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Setting and the Kitchen 
Conducted by EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


The Housewives’ Club offers to its readers help on every housekeeping problem by practical writers upon home-keeping topics 


and by the members of the Club. 


In reply to the inquiry, “What can the members of the Club do to further the betterment of the 


home?” the first suggestion is, get new members; second, “get together” and organize locally; third, distribute books or other lit- 
erature on Domestic Science, as will be suggested in this Department, and interest your local libraries in securing the latest works 
along these lines. As it is in direct touch with the work of the American Home Economics Association (Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President), its members may feel that they are having the benefits that accrue from organ- 


ized and unified effort. 


How to Use a Jar of Preserved Ginger 
By MARION HARRIS NEIL 


HE ginger of commerce is the tuber of a perennial plant 
called Zingiber officinale and is native to both the 
East and West Indies. It grows somewhat like the 
lily of the valley, but its height is about three feet. 
The fleshy, creeping roots, which form the ginger 
used in cookery, are in a proper state to be dug when 
the stalks are entirely withered. This operation is 
usually performed at the beginning of the year. 

When the roots are taken out of the earth, each one is picked, 

scraped, separately washed, and afterward very carefully 

dried. 
Preserved ginger comes to us from Canton or the West Indies. 

It is prepared by scalding the roots when they are green and full 
of sap, then peeling them in cold water, and putting them into 
jars, with a rich sirup. This is the state in which we receive 
them. Ginger of a bright yellow color with a little transparency 
should be chosen; if dark-color- 
ed, fibrous and stringy it is not 
good. The very dark ginger 1s 
likely to be unpeeled. Preserved 
ginger is one of those delicacies 
which might be more often util- 
ized for culinary purposes than 
is the case. It is much used by 
confectioners, but it can advan- 
ageously find its way into creams, 
jellies, cakes, puddings, sherbets 
and ices as made in home kit- 
chens. 





Ginger Pudding—F our ounces 
of preserved ginger, four ounces of 
suet, four ounces of flour, four ounces 
of bread-crums, four ounces of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of the ginger 
sirup, a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful 
of ground ginger, a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg. two eggs, one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, one and a half cupfuls of milk. 
Chop the ginger and the suet and put them into a basin then add the 
eggs well beaten, with all the other ingredients. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether, pour into a buttered mold, cover with a buttered paper and steam 
fortwohours. Turn out, garnish with blanched and split almonds, and 
serve with ginger sauce. The sauce may be made as follows:—Beat up 
the whites of two eggs stiff, add half a cupful of whipped cream, one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped ginger, and enough of the sirup to give 
a strong flavor. : 


Ginger Junket—Drop one junket tablet and a tablespoonfui of cold 
water into a cup and crush with a spoon to dissolve thoroughly. Heat 
one quart of milk until lukewarm and add sugar and ginger sirup ta 
taste. Add the dissolved junket tablet to the lukewarm milk and stir it 
in quickly. Divide it into glasses and allow to stand in a warm room 
undisturbed, till firm. Remove carefully, without shaking, to a cold 
place and let stand until time to serve. Decorate it with round pieces 
of ginger. 


Ginger Grapefruit—Grapefruit is particularly appetizing when 
sérved with preserved ginger. Cut the fruit with one of the new cutters. 
Remove the hard pithy center, the skin between the sections and the 
seeds. Shred the pulp with a silver fork, adding to each half a heaping 
teaspoonful of sugar, a heaping teaspoonful of desiccated coconut, one 
tablespoonful of preserved ginger cut into dice, and a tablespoonful of 
the ginger sirup. Cool for several hours before serving. When ready 
to serve, place in grapefruit dishes, cover with whipped cream and top 
with a little chopped ginger. 


Ginger Fritters—Half a pound of preserved ginger, four ounces of 
ground rice, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two cupfuls of milk, three 
ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of ginger extract, and three yolks of 
eggs. Mix the rice, sugar, milk and butter together. Put this mixture 
into a saucepan and stir it over the fire till it thickens; then remove the 
saucepan from the fire, and stir the mixture till it is quite smooth. Re- 
turn the saucepan to the fire, which must be a slow one, and let it re- 
mai there for about half an hour: Th‘s is generally long enough to cook 





A jar of Canton preserved ginger 


the rice. It must then be removed from the fire, and the preserved 
ginger, previously cut into small, dice-like pieces, added to it, as well as 
the ginger extract and the yolks of eggs. Stir the whole over a rather 
quick fire until eggs and rice are set; then finish the fritters as follows 
Cut them into oblong pieces, dip them into frying-batter and fry them 
until they are crisp. rain, and dish them piled up in pyramid form. 


Ginger Soufflé—One ounce butter, .one ounce flour, one gill of milk, 
one teaspoonful of ginger extract, three whole eggs and one additional 
white, three ounces of chopped preserved ginger, two ounces of sugar. 
Put the butter and flour into a saucepan and mix them over the fire till 
smooth, then add gradually the milk, stir till it boils and becomes thick 
remove from the fire to cool for ten minutes, then add the sugar, chop- 
ped ginger, ginger extract, the yolks of the eggs, one by one, stirring 
each thoroughly, then the whites stiffly beaten up, and pour all into a 
prepared soufflé tin. Cover with a buttered paper and steam gently 
three-quarters of an hour. Turn out and send to the table with ginger 
sirup round it. A soufflé tin is plain and holds about one pint. It is 
prepared thus-—Butter it well; then butter a double piece of paper 
and wrap it round the tin outside, leaving about one inch above the 
edge, and tie it on securely. When the soufflé is done, the paper 
should be torn off before turning it on to a platter. 


Ginge: Sherbet—Boil together 
for eight minutes, two cupfuls of 
sugar and two cupfuls of water, and 
set aside to cool. Add the strained 
juice of six lemons and two oranges 
and freeze. Chop finely some pre- 
served ginger and add five table- 
spoonfuls of it with two tablespoon- 
fuls of ginger sirup to the frozen 
mixture. Work well together, re- 
pack and set aside for at least two 
hours, to ripen. To make a ginger 
bombe, line a mold with the ginger 
sherbet, and fill the center with the 
following mixture:—OQOne gill of 
whipped cream, one beaten white of 
egg, and two ounces of sugar, flavor 
with lemon. 


Ginger Ice-Cream—One pint of 
thick cream, three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, four ounces of 
chopped preserved ginger, one cup- 
ful of boiling water, one heaping teaspoonful of powdered gelatin and 
four -tablespoonfuls of the ginger sirup. Dissolve the gelatin in the 
boiling water. Whip the cream, gradually add the sugar, lemon 
juice, dissolved gelatin and four tablespoonfuls of the ginger sirup 
Freeze an1 when partly stiff add the chopped ginger and finish the 
freezing. Pack away until serving time. 


Ginger Cake—Quarter pound of preserved ginger, ten ounces of 
flour, six ounces of butter, two tablespoonfuls of milk, half a pound of 
sugar, four eggs, one teaspoonful of baking-powder, and a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Sift the flour with the salt and baking-powder and 
cut up the ging:r. Cream the butter and sugar together thoroughly, 
beat in the eggs one at a time, then stir in the flour and ginger very 
lightly, and lastly adl the milk. Put this mixture into a cake tin 
lined with buttered paper, and bake in a moderate oven for one hour, 


Anglo-Indian Pickles and Chutneys 
By FLORA MICHAELIS 


HE Englishman resident in India takes very readily to 
the peppery chutneys and sauces so much in vogue in 
that sun-parched land, and when he returns home he 
usually brings with him some treasured formula for con- 
cocting at least some one of its varied relishes, adapting 

the means at hand very successfully, so that the mangoes and 

spices not obtainable at home are hardly missed. 

Besides preparing the chutney, which improves with keeping 
for several years, the Hindu co1ipounds fresh chutneys for im- 
mediate use with cold meats, etc. Green peppers, apples, to- 
matoes, unripened peaches, quinces or apricots, minced with 
onion or blended and pounded in a mortar with a little vinegar, 
oil and a dash of red pepper, are much favored, and cold fish, 
which presents so few possibilities, can be ‘made an appetizing 
luncheon dish by adding peppers, apples, onions, oil and vinegar. 





Grapefruit, ginger and whipped cream 


Ginger pudding with split almonds 


Sherbet and ice-cream with ginger 
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F housekeepers 
would serve a jelly 

that is tender, trans- —& 

parent and that quiv- 

ers with its own de- 

hight they must use 


KNOX GELATINE 


It combines with § 
everything and is the | 

last dainty touch to the 

most exquisite dinner 

or luncheon. When 

dessert time comes 

you simply “ can’t re- 

sist it.” 





One package, 15c, one-half gal. 


New Dessert Book Free 


| 
For the name and address of your | 
grocer 1 will send my new illus- 
trated recipe book, ‘‘ Dainty Des- 
serts for Dainty People.’* If he 
doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, send 
me his name and 2c. in stamps 
and I will send you a full pint 
sample package, or for l5c. a two- 
quart package (stamps taken). 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


66 KNOX AVE., JOMNSTOWNS, WN, Y. 
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Bengal Chutney—Two dozen large green apples. six 
green quinces or peaches, three-quarters of a pound of 
salt, one and a half pound granulated sugar, one-half 
pound of onions, one-quarter pound of garlic, one-half 
pound of mustard seed, three-quarters of a pound of 
ground ginger, one-quarter of a pound of dried chillies, one pound rai- 
Sins, one ounce of ground cloves, one of ground mace, two quarts vinegar. 

Peel, core and slice the fruit and boil until very tender in three pints 
of the vinegar. Muakea rich sirup of the sugar, in the proportion of two 
parts sugar to one of water, boiling for five minutes. Dry the mustard 
seed in the sun, having washed it in cold vinegar. The garlic, onions 
and ginger should be bruised together in a mortar. When the fruit is 
quite cold, mix all ingredients together well, adding the rest of the vin- 
egar Bottle and seal up tightly, and keep for a year before using. 
Quinces and peaches may be omitted, adding more apples. 


Green Tomato Chutney—Eight pounds of green tomatocs, two 
pounds of tart apples, two pounds of onions, one and a half pound of 
brown sugur, one-half ounce cayenne pepper, two ounces dried chil- 
lies, two ounces of garlic, one ounce ground ginger, one ounce ground 
cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, one-half bottle Worcestershire sauce, 
three pints of vinegar. Cut up the tomatoes and sprinkle well with salt 
and let stand for five hours. Then boil together with all other ingre- 
cients for three and one-half hours. Keep constantly stirred. Bottle 
and seal while hot. If liked, a little curry powder may be added. 


Indian Chutney—To five quarts of vinegar add one pound of sugar, 
one-half pound of salt, three ounces of bruised ginger, one ounce of 
ground cloves, one-half pound of chopped onion, two ounces of garlic, 
One cupful of lemon juice, one pound each of peeled and stoned green 
plums and peaches that have been previously boiled to a pulp, one 
pound each of chopped apples, tomatoes and stoned raisins, and six or 
eight chopped mushrooms. 

Put all into a tightly covered unglazed stone jar, mixing well to- 

gether. Place on the back of the stove or in a gas oven for four or 
five weeks, never allowing it to boil. The liquid is then drained off, 
bottled and kept for flavoring purposes. The thicker portion of the 
chutney is put into small jars and sealed. 
* Ripe Tomato Chutney—Two pounds of ripe tomatoes, one pound 
of ‘green peppers, one pound of tart apples, one pound of stewed ruisins, 
one and a half pound of salt, two pounds of brown sugar, eight ounces 
of powdered ginger, eight ounces of cayenne, four ounces of dried chil- 
lies, one ounce of ground cloves, one ounce of gro. nace, four or five 
ounces of garlic and the same of shallots, one quart. ‘emon juice and 
Six quarts of vinegar. 

Bake the tomatoes in the oven till tender, adding no water, then 
press through a coarse sieve. The green peppers, shallots and garlic 
should be finely minced, sprinkled with half a pound of the salt and 
allowed to stand over night without draining. Peel and chop the apples 
and mix all ingredients together. Put aside in a closely covered, un- 
glazed jar, either on the back of the stove or in a warm oven, for one 
month, stirring daily and closing carefully each time. Strain off the 
juice, which makes an excellent fish or meat sauce, and bottle tightly. 
The pulp can be put in pint jars for use with cold meats or curries. 


Indian Pickle—In preparing this especially fine pickle, allow to 
every gallon of white wine vinegar three ounces of salt, two teaspoon- 
fuls or more of cayenne pepper, one-half pound of mustard, two ounces 
of turmeric, three ounces of bruised or split white ginger, one-half ounce 
each of white and black pepper, one ounce each of whole cloves and all- 
spice, four ounces each of garlic and shallots peeled and chopped, two 
sticks of horseradish sliced, one-half ounce of curry powder, one-half 
ounce of mace, and four ounces of chillies. 

Steep the spices in the vinegar in a closely covered jar, which should 
be put on the back of the stove or in a warm oven for two days. The 
mustard and turmeric should be first rubbed smooth in a little cold vine- 
gar or may be mixed with a cupful of olive oil, added slowly, drop by 
drop, then should be added to the vinegar when the latter is hot. 

Almost all fruits and vegetables can be used in the making of this de- 
licious pickle, such as branches of cauliflower, sliced firm white cabbage, 
young carrots and cucumbers cut lengthwise, celery shredded, gherkins, 
sliced okra, French beans, small silver onions, tender white radishes, 
radish pods, shoots of green elder and hops, young summer squash or 
melons not larger than an egg, nasturtium ‘seed, capsicums, chopped 
red and green peppers, green tomatoes sliced, young hard apples, green 
grapes, green gooseberries, green peaches, plums and apricots, stoned, 
green quinces and barberries; indeed the greater the variety, the better. 

A thick purée of tomato made by baking the ripe fruit until soft and 
pressing through a sieve will be a welcome addition. Boil it down 
so when added to the vinegar it will have the consistency of thick cream. 

The vegetables and fruits should be first soaked for three days in 
brine strong enough to bear an egg: then drained and covered again in 
fresh brine and allowed to stand for three days more. They should 
then be drained again and wiped dry with a cloth before the hot, but 
never boiling, spiced vinegar is poured over them. 

Vegetables hot and pungent in themselves, such as capsicums, chil- 
lies, nasturtium seed, radish pods and horseradish, garlic, onion and 
shallots, may be added from time to time to the pickle jar as they are 
obtainable, without preparation in the brine or vinegar. When add 
ing vegetables that take the form of roots, such as celery, radishes, car- 
rots, etc., soaking in brine is the only previous preparation required, but 
the gherkins, elder and hop shoots, French beans and green fruits are 
best when first soaked in brine, tnen dried, and a small quantity of hot 
vinegar poured over them. The vinegar should be kept just under the 
boiling point till the fruit becomes ‘‘greened.’’ They should then be 
allowed to get cold, drained and added to the general jar. If there is 
any fear that the onions, garlic and shallot will give too strong a flavor, 
they may first be chopped and covered with salt for several hours and 
the resulting juices drained away. Care should be taken to keep the 
pickle well covered with vinegar; and if it is necessary to add inicre, it 
should first be made hot and spiced in the proportions specified. It 
should also be kept tightly covered. 

As the fruits and vegetables are not all in season together, prepare 
a large jar of pickle when most of the things are obtainable, adding 
others as they appear in market. In this way almost a year is con- 
sumed in the making, and another year should elapse to have it in 
perfection. It is best when all ingredients have been added to turn 
them out into a large pan and thoroughly mix. Then drain off the via- 
egar, heat it, put the fruit and vegetables into small jars, fill up with 
the hot vinegar, and, when cold, seal tightly. 


Indian Soy—Four pounds of green tomatoes, one pound of onions, 
two pounds of cucumbers, one-half pound of salt, one ounce of pepper- 
corns, two ounces of chillies, a blade or two of mace, one ounce of whole 
cloves, one or two ounces of bruised ginger, two ounces of mustard seed, 
and enough vinegar to cover. Chop the vegetables, put in a colander, 
sprinkle with the salt and stand aside to drain over night - In the morn- 
ing add the spices and vinegar. Boil to a pulp slowly, then press 
through a sieve. Use small bottles. Put a couple of cloves and a 
chilli in bottom of each. Seal tightly. Excellent with fish. 
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The Artichoke 





By FLOYD JONES 


THIOPIA was the native land of the artichoke. From 
& there it was carried northward, becoming known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, though these epicures 
thought little enough of its edible qualities. Either the 
artichoke found no favor with the palates of that time, 
or the cooks did not understand its good qualities, for it was 
neglected. 

Near the end of the fifteenth century its culture was revived, 
this time in Venice. One wonders that in a city with so little 
garden-space, room should have been given to that despised 
plant. However, from this time on, the artichoke steadily grew 
in importance as a vegetable, and rose from its primitive state 





_to become one of the most delicious and delicate vegetables 


known to gastronomers. 

From Venice the artichoke came direct into France, the land 
where the merit of things edible is most quickly appreciated. 
Since that time it has made the tour of the world, and is recog- 
nized, wherever good cooking is known, as being a delicious 
vegetable, though France and Italy still remain the countries 
where it plays its most important rédle on the menu. 

In the United States we are still likely to regard the artichoke 
as a somewhat exotic vegetable, though they can be grown abun- 
dantly in our extreme Southern States, under much the same 
climatic conditions as in Southern Europe. The creoles, follow- 
ing the traditions of their French ancestors, always include the 
‘burr’ artichoke in their menus, and it has long been a staple 
in the old French Market of New Orleans and much sought out 
by the fat, turbaned negro cooks who are quick to know a good 
thing connected with food, and are past mistresses in the art 
of using it. The ways of cooking artichokes are numerous. In 
America we usually boil our artichokes and serve them to be 
eaten with a simple white sauce. In France they are consid- 
ered a great delicacy when young, to be eaten raw as a hors 
d’euvre. There are many fashions of preparing this delicate 
vegetable, of which a few are here given: 


Artichokes Stuffed with Spinach—For six persons. Six medium- 
sized artichokes, two quarts of uncooked spinach, three hard-boiled 
eggs, one cupful of milk, one-fourth cupful of the best Lucca or Nicelle 
olive oil, one tablespoonful of flour, pepper and salt. Cook the arti- 
chokes rapidly for ten minutes in boiling water to which a pinch of salt 
has been added. Boil the spinach until well cooked, strain, chop fine 
and put into a frying-pan with the olive oil, seasoning to taste. Mix 
well and then stir in the milk and flour. When of a fair consistency stir 
in the eggs chopped very fine. Cover the bottom of a buking-dish with 
a layer of the spinach. Cut the hearts out of the artichokes and, after 
stuffing them with some of the spinach, place on top of the bed of spin- 
ach. Sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese and cracker-crums. Bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes 


Artichoke a la Barigoule—For six persons. Six medium-sized ar- 
tichokes, one-fourth pound cold boiled ham, one cupful bread-crums, 
six slices of bacon, six carrots, three onions, one cupful of white wine, 
two cupfuls of bouillon. Prepare the artichokes by cutting off the tips 
of the leaves and scoop out the hearts as well as the chokes. Cook for 
ten minutes in boiling water, dry the artichokes with acloth, Stuff 
with bread-crums and finely chopped ham. Cover opening of each with 
a slice of bacon and tie down with a string. Place the artichokes in a 
deep pot with two tablespoonfuls of lard together with the carrots and 
onions finely chopped. Let them cook slowly on the back of the range 
for half an hour; then add the wine and bouillon. Place in oven with- 
out cover for forty-five minutes. Baste often. When cooked, remove 
strings and bacon and place the artichokes in a deep dish. Skim off 
grease, strain the juice, and pour it over the artichokes. 


Artichoke Fritters—For six persons. Six artichokes, one cupful 
of flour, one-half cupful grated cheese, two eggs, one tablespoonful olive 
oil, salt and cayenne pepper. Cut the artichoke in quarters, removing 
the choke. Mix the flour, eggs and cheese into a thick paste, add olive 
oil, pepper and salt to taste. Dip each quarter of the artichoke in the 
batter and fry in boiling lard, or, better still, olive oil. 


Helpful Books on Home Economics 


MONG the new and helpful books on home economics, 
prepared by teachers of recognized authority, the fol- 
lowing are commended to the Housewives’ Club: 

“The Cost of Cleanness,”’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
president of the American Home Economic Association 
and member of the Faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In this small volume Mrs. Richards works out 
the cost of being clean in person, house, food and city, and 
compares it with the demonstrated cost of ignoring dirt in 
any or all of those particulars. Mrs. Richards makes a rough 
estimate that in the United States there are wasted each 
year $500,000,000 in unnecessary sickness due to unclean ways, 
besides the lossin earning capacity due to lessened efficiency 
where there has been no actual sickness. 

In ‘‘Household Hygiene,” by S. Maria Elliott, of Simmons 
College, the healthful home is described, with advice as to the 
best situation, the importance of the cellar, all about drainage, 
heating, lighting, disposal of wastes, plumbing tests, the water- 
supply, sanitary furnishings, hygienic housekeeping, etc. 

In ‘‘Food and Dietetics,’’ Prof. Alice P. Norton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, tells of the composition, nutritive value and 
digestibility of foods; how the body makes use of food; food 
economy; the balanced ration; healthful diet for the sedentary, 
the children and aged; food adulterations, etc. 

‘‘Household Management,” by Prof. Bertha M. Terrill, of 
Hartford School of Pedagogy. Prof. Terrill treats of economy 
in spending; the proper division of income; systems of house- 
hold accounting; system in housework; the servant problem; 
help by the hour; buying supplies and furnishings; how to 
market economically; cuts of meat; cooperative home keeping. 

‘‘Personal Hygiene,”’ by M. Le Bosquit, S.B., director of the 
American School of Home Economics, Chicago. Here the 
wonderful human machine is discussed, with practical direc- 
tions for its care and the conservation of its energies. 
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[F mothers 


would only 


remember this 
about feeding the 
child who is study- 
ing hard, and pos- 
sibly playing harder, 
—the food your child 


eats at home is as 


important to his 
learning as the les- 
sons given him at 
school. If the first 
isn’t right the other 
never can be. 


A regular, plentiful, 


frequent diet of Quaker 
Oats properly cooked is 
the best food anyone can 
eat; for a school boy or 
girl it is so important 
that nothing can take its 


place. There’s never 


any question about 


children eating it; they 


love it. 


Quaker Oats strengthens 
the body and invigorates the 
mind without burdening the 
digestive organs; it isa full, 
nourishing and delicious 
food, recommended by 
every student of food 
values. 


All of the researches in 
colleges and athletic insti- 
tutions are unanimous in 
the results when Quaker 
Oats has been tested. It 
is a perfect food. 


Packed in the regular 
10oc package, large size 
family package and the 
hermetically sealed tins. 


The Quaker Qats Gmpany 


CHICAGO 


The 10c price does not apply in 
the extreme South or far West 
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Croquettes, 
fish balls, mince 
meat, Hamburg steak, hash, cur- 
ries, salads and a long list of ap- 
petizing dishes can be made from 
left-overs with the aid of the 


‘Enterprise’ 
MEAT and Ch opper 


FOOD 


The only Chopper that Really Cuts 


The “ENTERPRISE” is in a class by 
itself—it is the only chopper that has a 
stationary perforated steel plate against 
the inside surface of which the sharp four- 
bladed steel cutting knife revolves. Noth- 
ing can get past this knife without being 
actually cz?. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food 
Chopper will give perfect satisfaction and 
outlast three of any of the cheap food 
choppers on the market. 

Seld by Hardware Dealers, Housefarnishing 

and General Stores. 

Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, steam 
and electric power. No. 5. Small Family Size, 
$1.75; No. 10, Large Family Size, $2.50. 
Other famous 
“ENTERPRISE” 
household specialities 
are Coffee Mills, 
Raisin Seeders, % 
Fruit,Wineand 
Jelly Presses, 
Cherry Stoners, 
Cold Handie 
Sad lrons, ete. 

The ‘* Enter- 
ping House- 

eeper” is famous 
for its 200 selected 








recipes and houseliold 
helps. Sent to any ad- 
dress for 4 cents in 
stamps. Address 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 2, Philadelphia 





Try It On 


STEAKS 


Epicures declare a steak 1s 
not complete without 


LEA & PERRINS 


AUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- 
vies, Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 


by its use. 


Imitations of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce have 
met with no success. 
The original 
Worcestershire fills 
every requirement. 


Unequaled as 
a Digestive. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., New York, 
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Some Camp-Fire Cooking 
By ANNE McQUEEN 


HEN you go to{the woods or mountains for a vacation 
you are likely to get tired of the primitive modes of 
broiling and boiling, and long for more elaborate 
methods of cooking game or fish; then try these: 


eS) 





Chowder—Take a four or five pound red fish or some 
coarse-fleshed fish, six Irish potatoes, four onions, a can of corn and 
a can of tomatoes, the juice of a lemon, half « pound butter, salt, 
pepper, a dash of tabasco and some chopped chow-chow or mango 
pickle. Boil the fish till you can flake it easily from the bones and 
skin; slice and pare the onions and potatoes and boil a few minutes in 
a separate vessel; drain and mix them with the tlaked fish, then add 
the corn, tomatoes, butter, seasoning, lemon-juice, pickle, crackers— 
you will need half a dozen or more of good soda-crackers or pilot-bread 
crumbled; then place this mixture in a pot and simmer slowly for 
twenty minutes. This sounds elaborate, but one usually has all the 
necessary vegetables along, and it is very easy to make, and good 
enough for the President of the United States, let alone kings! 


Pillau—This is made from game, or chickens if you can do no bet- 
ter. Take squirrels, ducks, birds—any small game—cut up and par- 
boil for a few minutes, then drain that water off and cover well with 
more. When boiling well, and the meat is getting tender, add a cupful 
of washed rice, some slices of fat bacon or pork, and a can of tomatoes, 
with salt and pepper to taste. This should boil till the rice is well 
done. and the stew is thick enough to dip, not pour. You will enjoy 
this; it is an old Creole way of cooking game which 1s worth while. 


Roasted Duck—When the duck is ready for cooking, that is, when 
it has ‘‘tendered" sufficiently, rub it well with salt. inside and out; stuff 
with a strip of bacon and a large cucumber pickle; then wrap it well and 
tie carefully in heavy brown paper; bury it in hot ashes, and let it cook 
or steam for fully an hour; remove paper carefully, and serve. It 1s 
indeed most delicate, and is good with or without currant jelly or 
sauce of any kind. 


WISDOM OF MANY—TELL 





Roasted Fish—Scale, clean and wipe dry a large fish, 
suitable for baking; salt and pepper well, and wrap it 
in paper like the duck, and roast well in the hot embers— 
an hour will be sufficient. Remove from the paper and 
serve with melted butter. You will find all the juices of fish and game 
preserved by this method, which is also most excellent for invalids 
or persons of weak digestion. 


A “Dry Stew” of Oysters—Drain the oysters and place them in 
stew-pan with a tablespoonful of butter to a dozen oysters, a teaspoon- 
ful of Worcester sauce, salt and pepper. Let it come to a boil, remove 
and serve with toasted crackers. 


Of course thcse dishes can be made at home in a city 
kitchen as well as in the woods or by the sea, but they are 
par excellence for the camp-fire. 


Roast Chicken a la Cowboy—Of course you must have the chicken 
—i fat yellow-legged pullet is test: dress carefully, dust the inside with 
salt, pepper and flour, adding a thin slice of sweet bacon. Treat the 
outside in the same manner, putting a slice of bacon under each wing 
and across the breast, tie the wings down, wrap the whole fowl very 
tightly in a napkin made of flour-sack muslin and tie well. 

Now dash it into a bucket of cold water, wrap another towel around 
it. dipping it in the same manner. Wrap again in many thicknesses of 
newspaper, wetting thoroughly each time. 

Rake the coals of your camp-fire aside (dusting cold ashes to prevent 


. live coals from touching the fowl), put the chicken in, covering first with 


a shower of cold ashes, then piling on hot embers and live coals, pre- 
cisely as you have roasted eggs in the ashes when a child. 

Leave it undisturbed about an hour, then remove the coals carefully, 
take out the charred paper, have your dish ready, and from the inner 
napkin deftly turn upon it the most appetizing baked chicken that wis 
ever seen, browned to the queen’s taste, dripping with gravy, and of 
delicious flavor. 

Try this recipe when you go camping and you will find out that the 
cowboy is possessed of culinary lore, which proves that he can handle 
domestic science with the same ease and grace that he does the lanat 
or the broncho. M.N., Pan Handle, Texas. 


US WHAT YOU KNOW 


One dollar each will be paid for items available for use in this department, but no contribution will be returned 


Mle HE daughters of the Empire State have always been noted 
: for their thrift, their good housekeeping methods and 
i excellent home cooking—an inheritance doubtless from 
if their good Dutch and English forebears. We have been 
puzzled to select the best from the wealth of housewifcly 
lore submitted, and regret that space does not allow the prces- 
entation of all. Next month we will use some of the excel- 
lent suggestions sent in from Illinois. 





Coffee Secrets—.\ hostess found her cook in despair one morning 
when it was time to serve breakfast as the cream had not been de- 
livered. An investigation of the refrigerator brought to light a dish 
of sweet vanilla-flavored, melted ice-cream. This was hastily beaten 
into skimmed milk and served in the coffee. The almost imperceptible 
flavor of the vanilla was pronounced a great improvement, and later 
the experiment was tried with great success by adding a teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract to coffee for four persons just before serving, 

A pinch of salt in coffee helps to give a delicate tlavor. 

In france and Norway coffee is roasted fresh every morning on a 
covereu shovel kept in constant motion over the fire; a piece of butter 

he size of a walnut and a dessertspoonful of powdered sugar to three 

pounds of green coffee added while roasting is said to bring out both 
flavor and aroma and to give the curamel taste sv enjoyed by tourists 
in those countries. 

White of an egg (the yolk should never be used) cleurs the coffee, but 
too much spoils the flavor. 

Coffee essence, very useful in traveling or camping, may be made as 
follows: One-quarter pound of ground coffee put in a percolator and 
simmer in one pint of boiling water; allow it to filter, not boil, for about 
twenty minutes: when cool, cork tightly in bottle or can. 

Two tablespoonfuls in a breakfast cup of hot milk makes a delicious 
and easily prepared drink. H. .\. T., Buttalo. 


A Simple Marmalade— One large grape fruit, one orange, onc 
lemon. Cut up in small pieces, removing ends and pith, and put 
through the food-chopper. Then put three times us much water with 
it and let stand until the next day —_ Boil five minutes, take it off, and 
add five pounds of granulated sugar and let stand until the next day. 
Put over the fire and cook slowly for two hours. This will make from 
twelve to sixteen glasses, and is well worth trying. 

C. R.ON., Auburn. 


Don’ts About the ‘Refrigerator—Don't buy a cheap one; the 
best is the cheapest in the end, and— 

Don't let the “ice-man” drop the ice in, or break the ice to fit in the 
box, especially 1f it 1s porcelain-lined. 

Don't let anything hot be put in it to cool—cool the food first. 

Don’t put any odorous fruit or vegetables in the tce-box if there 1s 
milk, butter or water in it; these quickly absorb odors and flavors 

Don't leave milk, butter or water uncovered tn the refrigerator—or 
anywhere else. 

Don't keep the refrigerator in the kitchen, if there is any other avail- 
able spot; if you are obliged to, don’t be atranl to use newspapers 
lavishly; wrap the ice in them, and cover the outside with papers also; 
it will tend to reduce the ice bill. 

Don't think because it 1s frozen there are no germs in it: great cau- 
tion should be exercised when buying ice if itis not ertineral. 

Don't neglect the drain-pipe or dripping-pan of the refrigerator; 
clean it often, and use a few drops of disinfectant (odorless, of course: 
and a small piece of washing-soda in the water in place of soap, and 
vour ice-chest, box cr refrigerator as it may be. will always keep fresh 
und sweet. L. N.. New York City. 


A Dainty for Children’s Luncheons—Butter light biscuit or 
banquet wafers, lay flat in a dripping-pan, pour mol..sses on top, and 
couk in moderate oven. The molasses runs to the bottom of the pan 
and coats the under side of each cracker with a delicious crisp candy. 

s. NK. T., Ithaca. 


To Cleanse Net Yokes and Sleeves—Just now. when net yokes 
and sleeves are so much worn, it is well to know that they can be very 
successfully.dry-cleaned by rubbing gently in pulverized laundry starch 


and then shaking it out thoroughly. 
well pleased with results. 


I have tried this and have been 
O. M. N., Fort Totten, L. I. 


Two Things for the Sewing-Machine Drawer— Always keep a 
small slip of white paper and a magnifying-glass in the sewing-machine 
drawer. If the machine is in shadow, slip the piece of white paper be- 
hind the needle and then hold the magnifying-glass at the right angle 
between the eyes and the needle. The threading hole will come out 
into perfect distinctness and the needle can then be threaded with ease. 

M. F. C., New York City. 


To Freshen Oriental Rugs—A mixture of borax, ammonia and 
water is excellent and will not injure the rugs. To one pint of water 
add two tablespoonfuls of powdered borax and one tablespoonful of 
ammonia, stirring well. Apply while the water is warm with a small 
brush, rubbing against the nap When the entire rug has been gone 
over wipe in the same direction with the nap with a soft cloth which 
will not lint. Then brush with the nap, using a dry brush. After this 
treatment the rugs will be silky, clear and with a better sheen. This 
Was told me by a native rug dealer, and I have used this method for 
several years on my Oriental rugs. L. V. H., New York City. 


Tomato Flowers—Select small, well-shaped tomatoes, peel and 
put on ice until chilled; beginning at the top, cut five pointed flower-like 
petals. leaving a straight piece of the tomato in center, shaped lke 
yellow center of calla-lily. Pass the yolks and whites of two hard- 
boiled eggs through the sieve and place some of the white of egg around 
bottom of tomato center, then add powdered yolks of eggs. On top of 
tom:to center place stiff mayonnaise and in center of this place a piece 
of Russian caviar. On point of each petal place stiff mayonnaise with 
small piece of Russian caviar in center, put tomato on small lettuce 
leaf or plates and serve cold. H. E. S, Rye. 


Nut and Potato Croquettes—Coarsely chop sufficient black-wal- 
nut meats to measure one cupful. Mix these with one cupful of mashed 
and seasoned potatoes and one cupful of soft bread-crums. Stir in two 
well-beaten eggs, add a high seasoning of salt, pepper and onion-juice, a 
few drops of lemon-juice and three tablespoonfuls of beef-stock. When 
cold mold into croquettes, dip each into beaten egg, roll in fine crums 
and try in deep smoking-hot fat. These are delicious. 

H E.S., Rye. 


For Luncheon—An attractive and palatable dish for luncheon may 
be made from the very simple ingredients of bread, cheese and milk. 

As these are three concentrated foods, they will make an excellent 
substitute where meat is not available. 

According to quantity desired, toast several slices of bread, cutting 
each skce in half, 

Butter a baking-dish, and place in same first a layer of toast, then a 
layer of grated cheese, another layer of toast and one of cheese. Add 
to cach laver a little pepper and salt and a very little cayenne pepper. 
vour in milk enough to reach the top layer, and bake about fifteen 
minutes in a medium oven. Serve hot. 

An egg mixed with the milk will, of course, add to the richness of the 
dish. jJ.5S., New York City. 


Apple Jonathan—Peel and slice very thin four large or five small 
greening apples, place in deep pudding-dish or baking-dish with two 
tablespoonfuls cold water. Make batter of one-third cupful of butter, 
one large cupful of granulated sugar, two eggs beaten thoroughly, two 
large cupfuls flour, with four teaspoonfuls good baking-powder and ane 
teaspoonful cooking salt sifted together stirring well; then add _ flour. 
Blend the whole for five minutes, then pour over the apples, let stand 
five minutes before placing in oven; bake thirty minutes. 


Sauce for Apple Jonathan—One and one-half cupful sweet milk. 
one tablespoonful butter, one-half cupful sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
corn-starch, three heaping tablespoonfuls raspberry jam. 

Place milk in porcelain dish over fire, let boil slowly, mix butter, 
sugar and corn-starch together add one-third cupful cold milk, mix 
until smooth, then stir slowly into the boiling milk, let boil five minutes 
then remove from fire and add raspberry jam. To be served warm. 

jJ.W W., New York City 
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Great Medical Associations 
Condemn 


Benzoate of Soda in Food 


The American Medical Association has passed the following 
resolution concerning the drugging of foods with Benzoate of 
Soda or other chemical preservatives: 








C6 That the American Medical Association 
R esol ve 9 respectfully urges upon Congress the 


necessity of amending the national pure food and drugs act in 
the following particulars, viz.: 


““1) To prohibit absolutely and unqualifiedly the use of 
Benzoate of Soda and similar preservatives in the preparation 
and preservation of foods destined for interstate commerce. 


“Qe kkk kkk kkk Kk 


(c), the prevention of the utilization of unclean and offensive 
waste productions, which now, by the use of such preservatives, 
are branded as foodstuffs and sent through the channels of 
commerce. ’”’ } 
Resolutions of similar import have also just been passed in 
the great conventions of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
the Medical Society of New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania 


Pharmaceutical Association. 


These resolutions constitute an unanswerable endorsement 
of the stand taken by H. J. Heinz Company, and other reputable 
manufacturers, for strict purity, sound materials, and sanitation 
in the manufacture of food products. | 


From drugged food there is only one seated Sibel 
labels carefully. The law demands that every article of food 
prepared with Benzoate of Soda must have that fact stated on 


the label. 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Sweet Pickles, 
Apple Butter, Mince Meat, etc., do not contain Benzoate of Soda 
or any artificial preservative. T[hese—and all of Heinz 57 
Varietie prepared. from fresh, pure materials, by clean 
~ methods, in open-to-the-public sanitary kitchens which are visited 
~ and inspected by thousands annually from every part of the world. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. — 
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iss RWALLACE 


Silver Plate that Resists Wear 


Here is anew 1835 R. WALLACE creation, 
the new Blossom pattern. This, perhaps more 
than a pattern heret@fgyelpresented, e 
presse | reason w many year 
1835 LLACE has been, in preference 
to all other plated wares, the first and final 
choice of the discrimmating woman. 
































The New 3 
Blossom Pattern 


And now, more than ever, 1835 
R. WALLACE silverware 
merits its name, ‘the Silver Plate 
that Resists Wear’, for it is given 
what is termed a sectional plat- 
ing. Thatis, each piece recetves 
‘an additional in 
“strength, at alli | 
are subjected to thefreater wear. Wit 






> 


: 
As an assurance of reliability to the purchaser, 1835 
R. WALLACE ware is sold under an unrestricted 
guarantee, one broader than any heretofore known, in 
which we, its makers, agree unconditionally to replace 
each and every piece that does not give im any household 
a service of the most satisfactory kind. Ask your dealer. 
You should have our helpful little book, ‘* How 


to Set the Table.”’ It's free to any woman. 


in ®- WALLAGE1&, SONS MED Ce Box 15, 


. Wallingford, Conn, \ 
te SE e& 
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DO YOU? 


You think you know Uneeda 
Biscuit, but do you ! 


—Do you even know they're Soda 
Crackers ? 


—That perfection meant the build- 
ing of special bakeries such as the 
world had never seen ! 


—That each soda cracker is so care- 
fully and exactly baked that all have 


the same uniform color and flavor? 


—That in the entire process of bak- 
ing theyre touched by hand but 
once? Everybody should 


KNOW 


Uneeda Biscuit 
¢ 








MARRYING ONE’S 
DAUGHTERS 


(Continued from page 314) 


WOMAN said: “I’m willing to 
do my own washing if neces- 
sary, but my peace of mind 
demands that I have a maid 
to keep my hair, nails and 
clothes in order.’ That wom- 
an was wise in knowing her 
limitations; she did the coarse work her- 
self, but set an artist at work on the thing 
that counted. Another woman was ac- 
cused, wrongly, of snobbishness, because 
she did her own cleaning and scrubbing, 
but engaged a carriage for making calls. 
She explained: ‘‘I can put on an old dress 
and rubber gloves and spend the day 
scrubbing, if I must, but I just can’t bear 
to drag about in the dust from house to 
house, ruining my clothes and growing 
more thoroughly uncomfortable every 
moment.’” Each task should be given 
its right setting, its right measure of im- 
portance. 

A very clever general of a mother who 





_is now taking her ease, having well mar- 


ried her third daughter, and who stands 
among the community’s most respected 
matrons, was living in rooms over a gro- 
cery store when these babies were born. 
Her husband, a young lawyer, was hav- 
ing a hard struggle of it. But this little 
woman used every means at her com- 
mand to entrench herself in the com- 
munity life. She dressed tastefully, made 
her small rooms cozy, went into lodge, club 
and church work and, as her babies grew 
up, put each one to its bent—music, art, 
elocution. Whether it were a school pro- 
gram or a children’s musicale, ‘‘the Rand 
children’’ could always be depended on 
to do their part and to be properly dressed, 
with their mother right there seeing to it 
all. School-days over, the mother be- 
came the companion of each in turn; 
some one of the ‘Rand girls” was always 
‘‘on” to help receive, to assist hostesses at 
tea-tables, to act on social committees. 
And this wise mother did all the wire- 
pulling, if any were done, in such a way 
that her daughters never seemed pushing 
or bold. Their fitness and training made 
them wanted; desirable young men liked 
them, liked their mother and their home 
life, and the girls were married young, 
each one entering a well-provided home, 
where their tact is repeating the mother’s 
success with fewer obstacles. 

A mother should dignify her daugh- 
ters’ friendships. Congeniality is not so 
common but that the most youthful of 
fancies should be respected and allowed 
time for natural ripening. The man a 
girl marries is the man she meets. Is the 
stranger to be more desired than he you 
have watched grow up from boyhood? 
Let the bee buzz about the flower, how- 
ever commonplace a bee, and other bees 
will be attracted; out of the number the 
right one will be found. Never discour- 
age a man (except for moral reasons) 
merely because he is not the man you 
want for a son-in-law; he has his pur- 
pose in your daughter's life. 

A wise father said of his only child, 
“My ambition is for my daughter to be 
happy;” and to this end he personally 
brought young men to the house, she 
being a shy girl who never would have, 
alone, attracted young men. Looking to 
marriage as the happiest outcome, he 
intended to make it possible. 

Society is the most sensitive thing in 
the world; it can be chilled by a wind too 
cold, parched by a breath too warm; it 
must be met with psychic understanding. 
One of the most frequent errors is that of 
job-lotting one’s daughters. A certain 
mother _with more sense of justice than 
good jutigment insisted that four daugh- 
ters, of nineteen, twenty, twenty-two and 
twenty-four, attend the same parties, go 
to the same club affairs, meet the same 
people. How often have we seen this 
thing—three or four grown girls, self-con- 
scious over their number, without other 
escort than father or brother, going in a 
body to places of social intercourse! It 1s 
very inartistic, and the impression, from a 
psychological standpoint, bad. In the 
case just mentioned I remember the eld- 
est daughter’s protesting against the nine- 
teen-year-old one accompanying them. 

(Continued on page 335) 




























The secret of 
perfect fit in dress 


Setsnug is the only underwear 
that has a patent sliding waist-band 
and makes drawers set perfectly 
smooth under the corset without 
wrinkle or pucker. No humps or 
lumps to distort your figure or pre- 
vent your dress from setting well. 


The Setsnug band is adjustable to 
the exact size of your waist and when 
once fixed need not be changed. | 
And it always keeps the drawers- 
flaps flat and smooth. 


This is one thing that gives such 
a sense of easiness and comfort to 
the wearer of 


Setsnug 


Underwear 


Se aney for men also gives a peculiar comfort that 
can’t be found in ordinary underwear. The yarn is 
of fine quality, combed smooth and free from foreign 
substances and has a grateful and luxurious feel to 
the skin. It is knit with an elastic rib that gives 
perfect freedom to every movement of the body. 


Setsnug Underwear for men, women and children is made 
in cotton, worsted, merinoand lisle; styles— Union and Two- 
piece suits. &0e¢ a yarment and up. If your dealer hasn't 
Setsnug Underwear, write us his name, and we'll see that 
you get it. Write for the Setsnug Booklet 50. 


Avalon Knitwear Company, Utica, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL GARMENTS 
A problem confronting every mother at this season 
can be readily solved by using 
The staple 
Half-Wool 


—  — 










made im 


Acknowledged to be the best staple dress z 
fabric on the market. 

The Black and three Navy Biues are fast and will net 
crock. Ali fast Biues have whtte selvage. Then there ase 
Reds and Browns and a full line of light shades for evening 
and party wear and shirt-walsts. 

Laundering of Cream and light shades is easy and im- 
proves the goods. 

Lf you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where fo get the goods. 


WELLI ON, 2 9 
eee ee oN. SEARS & C0;;| Manufacturers’ Ageats 
Boston and New York 
STYLISH 
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e. WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 





_—_ YOUR BABY 


Part VIII -The Child Ready for School 


By LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, B.A., M.D. 


HE German doctors have invented the term ‘school 

sickness’? to describe a malady which is even more 
wide-spread, I fear, in the New World than in Ger- 
many. It is the direct product of the ancient peda- 
gogical doctrine that the more a child is forced to 
study, the more it will learn. A healthy youngster, 
exposed for a few years to the operations of this doc- 
trine, is converted into a weak, sickly being, with ragged 
nerves and a bad stomach. Its mind, perhaps, has mastered 
the scale of G minor and of many irregular verbs, but its 
blood has forgotten how to grapple with germs. 

The schoolmarn, like the loving mother, is too assiduous in 
her attentions. The mother, coddling her child, measurably 
increasing its chances of death (as Ihave shown in past 
papers), and the teacher, seeking to lead it too precipitately 
into the Elysian fields of knowledge, sadly overburden its 
brain and its eyes, its lungs andits muscles, its back and its 
nerves. The result of this class-room forcing is entirely and 
inevitably pernicious. No good can possibly come of it. 

The teacher, I suppose, is really not to blame, after all, for 
if the mother were not behind her, egging her on to her sin- 
ister task, she would probably let indolence serve the be- 
nevolent purpose of mercy. As it is, she is expected to convert 
the baby of four or five years into a virtuoso with an ex- 
tensive répertoire of kindergarten arias; and by the time the 
poor child is seven, she must have instilled into it a compre- 
hensive grasp of spelling, arithmetic, reading, writing, Mexican 
bead-work and plain sewing. The mother of such a prodigy is 
proud of its attainments, and feels a glow when bored friends 
hypocritically marvel. Later on she will wonder why her child 
has watery eyes, constant colds or round shoulders. 

Asa matter of fact, it seems to me to be very unwise to send 
a boy or girl to school until the age of cight, at least. In 
America, six is the common age for beginning with the three 
R's, and four and a half the age for kindergarten mummery, 
but it is entirely improbable that this early start is an ad- 
vantage, even if the mere accumulation of knowledge be ac- 
cepted as the sole aim of education. The child which begins 
school at eight is far more capable of learning quickly than 
the child which begins at six; and at ten the former is almost 
certain to know as much as the latter, despite the fact that 
one has had four years of schooling while the other has had 
but half as much. And after that there will begin to appear 
a noticeable difference between the two. The one will bear 
some permanent mark of its too-early bending over desk and 
slate; the other will be a healthy animal. 

The healthy boy of six displays little or no inclination to 
dally with books. His yearning to be up and doing finds out- 
let in purely physical activity. He eats plain, wholesome 
food, and he spends at least ten hours of the twenty-four in 
sleep. Between meals he is in the open air, galloping, maraud- 
ing and fighting his fellows. He is a savage, true enough—but 
that touch of savagery will be worth more to him than Greek, 
when he is a grown man doing the hard work of the world. 

Against this tough and uncultivated boy place the typical 
young pundit of his years. This last is a master, not only of 
the spelling-book, but also of the works of Oliver Optic. He is 
studious and his parents are proud of him. Instead of way- 
laying little girls and pulling their pigtails, he studies the 
Golden Text. Instead of chasing three-baggers in the out- 
field, he traces the course of the river Amazon. He is quiet, 
reserved, polite, obedient —and hasa touch of mild vanity. He 
has no liking for the barbarous sports of other boys. 


6 Reprise 


UCH a boy, I believe, is as abnormal as a boy with an obvious 
physical deformity. Instead of being encouraged in his 
unhealthy studiousness, as is commonly the case, he should be 
taken from school and, to borrow a lowly term, “turned out to 
grass.’’ That is tosay, he should be led, willy-nilly, into the 
savage mode of life of the normal boy, in the hope that it will 
awaken in him some spark of the savage. His dislike for games 
is really nothing but a feeling of physical incapacity. He re- 
alizes that he is not as strong and tough as other boys, and 
so he shrinks from competing with them. Let him put his 
books aside for awhile-—let him straighten up his bent back, 
breathe pure air, get wet by the rain, and make acquaintance 
with splinters, bruises and sunburn—and his shrinking will 
begin to disappear. Some day, let us hope, he will return 
home with a black eye, acquired honorably in combat. When 
that day arrives, it will be time to send him back to school. 
Three hours a day is enough study for any child during its 
first year or two in school, and this period should be broken 
by a recess of at least half an hour. In many large American 
cities the day’s session is divided into two parts—one of two 
and a half or three hours and the other of two hours or less, 
with an intermission of an houror an hour and a half. This 
is rather too much for the child of seven or eight, especially 
since home study is commonly added, but there is one saving 
grace to the scheme, and that lies in the long midday recess. 
It is very important that the meal eaten during this recess 
be a warm one, and whenever possible it should be prepared 
and eaten at home. Until a child is ten or twelve years old it 
must have its dinner or principal meal of the day at noon. 
The rest of the household may dine in the evening, but for the 








youngster so heavy a repast near bedtime is certain to be del- 
eterious. A bundle of cold sandwiches will not serve as a sub- 
stitute for the midday dinner, for the child needs not only the 
warm, home-cooked food, but also the walk home, the bit of 
play on the way, and the hour’s forgetfulness of lessons. 

Sitting still for two or three hours is an exhausting and pain- 
ful proceeding to a child of sevenor eight. The child is apt 
to lounge in some unhealthful manner. Out of this lounging 
—this resting upon the desk—come round shoulders. And 
out of round shoulders come a host of ills. 

The strain upon the back, in school, is equaled by the tax 
upon the eyes. If blackboards were really black, they might 
justify their existence, but in practise they are usually a dirty 
gray, which reflects the light in blinding flashes and subjects 
the eyes to harassing duty. From them the child turns to its 
book—and there it encounters more assaults upon its vision. 
The fruits of this eye-strain are so many that it would be im- 
possible to catalogue them. They range from irritability and 
headache to serious derangements of the digestion. 

How many mothers who read this have ever entered the 
schoolrooms in which their children spend from four to six 
hoursa day? It is not common, I believe, for such visits of 
inspection to be made, but they are plainly a part of every 
mother’s duty. You may find that your child is forced to sit 
allday beside a drafty window or near a heater; that it is so 
far from the blackboard that it can scarcely see; that it oc- 
cupies a desk too large or too small for it; or that its school- 
room is a dark, evil-smelling, ill-ventilated place. 


SFexta Se 


UPPOSE one or another of these conditions is found? What 
can you do toremedy it? Well, you can protest, certainly: 

and if your single protest does no good you can get other 
mothers to protest with you. The disgusting condition of the 
public schools in many American cities is due almost entirely 
to the lethargy of parents. Whenever and wherever there 
has been active and intelligent criticism of school methods 
and housing, substantial reforms have followed. 

If, after exerting your best efforts to work improvements, 
you find that alarming conditions still exist, take your child 
away from school, by all means—especially if it is still under 
nine years old. It is during the first few years that the greatest 
damage is done, and the least advantage gained by risking it. 
I am firmly convinced, indeed, that the average school does 
more harm than good to all children under nine. Too many 
are herded into one class, and too little attention is paid to in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies. Thetheory is that all children of an 
age are alike—a theory comparable, for, soundness, to the 
political doctrine that all men are equally capable of voting in- 
telligently. The bright child is retarded by the stupid ones, 
and the healthy child is contaminated by the unhealthy child. 

No doubt there has occurred to many readers a practical 
objection to one part of my argument. It is this: that if a 
child is kept from school until it is eight years old it will go 
through its whole period of schooling two years behind the 
child which began at six. The children are taught in classes, 
and a child’s rate of progress is the class rate of progre :s. 

In answer to this, let me suggest that the child ce kept 
from school until it is ten. Let it spend its whole time at 
play until it is eight, and then let it begin to study at home, 
either under its mother’s supervision or in care of some com- 
petent teacher. If it begins with two hours a day, and pro- 
ceeds to three and finally four, it will be fully as far advanced, 
after two years, as the child which has spent four years in the 
average schoolroom. It will then be possible to enter it, not 
in the first class, but in the fifth, and it will go through the 
succeeding classes with children of its age. 

The labor of teaching a child the things taught in the first 
few grades of a primary school is not nearly so forbidding as 
you may imagine. In the class-room the individual child gets 
no more than a few minutes of the teacher’s undivided atten- 
tion a day, and yet it makes progress. If you fancy that it 
derives much benefit from the instruction given to the other 
children, you have but to visit a class-room to be undeceived. 
On the contrary, most of its time, when it is not actually 
performing its own day's task, is spent in necessary, if un- 
lawful, efforts to relieve the tedium of imprisonment. 

I am convinced, indeed, that an ordinarily intelligent 
child, with an hour’s individual instruction a day, five days a 
week, can make far greater progress than the average child in 
the average class-room. And just consider what it gains! 
Instead of being shut up for hours ina noisy room, it has one 
hour of work and all the rest of its time for play—for fresh air 
and healthful muscular activity. If it arises moody or dull, 
its hour of study may be moved from morning to afternoon, 
or divided into two half-hours. It may devote the whole of 
the rare, bright days of Winter to play, and make up for its 
lost time on the stormy days. It will havea clean, airy room 
for study, with no distractions, and will have warm meals. 

Later on, of course, the school will begin to beckon—if only 
for the salutary effect that its rough democracy and emulation 
have upon character. But for the very young child the class- 
room holds out few advantages. It is the easiest way, per- 
haps, but it Js always the way of headache, anemia, lassitude, 
nervousness, hysteria and broken health. 
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No. 15—The Best Suit Value Ever 
Offered. Made of finest all-wool broad- 
cloth; faultlessly tailored: 48inch cout 


style; handsome plaited skirt model; jet 
button trimming. 


Colors: black, blue, 
brown or green. Blue and black gar- 
ments with gray; brown and green with 
self-colored satin lining. Bust, 82 to 44: 
waist bands, 23 tu US; lengths, $8 to 43. 


Very Special, - $12.50 





YOUR 
SHOPPING A PLEASURE 
—NOT A TAS 


LET US MAKE 


Every woman ou 
there is a place where sh in shop w 
tfect safety, whet every dollar spe 
will bring a liberal doll value, where 
every article 18 guarantecd until it has 
outlived its usefulness and is discarded 

by the wearer. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise of the highest 
standard, are here for the exclusive use 
of women shoppers all over the country 
—womien that demand the best—women 
of discriminating taste, of culture and re- 
finement. The choicest, newest, most 
attractive and most chanmming novelties 
that Fashion ever created, are presented 
for your critical selection in 


The Book of a Thousand Fashions 
Our Style Encyclopedia 


at the widest possible range of prices to 
accommodate every purse. Our Depart- 
ments comprise: 


Ladies’ Departmen‘ 


Belts Furs Petticoats 
Cravenettes Gloves Plumes 
Coats, cloth Hats Skirts 
Coats, fur Hat Shapes Stoles 
Combs pore Suits 
Dresses imionas Sweaters 
Fancy Feathers Marabouts Waists 
Ornaments 
Misses’ Department 

Coats Gloves Skirts 
Dresses pewelty Suits 
Furs illinery Sweaters 

Girls’ and Children’s Department 
Coats Gloves Hoods 
Dresses Hats Sweaters 


This beautiful style encyclopedia, the 
most artistic and elaborate book of fashions 
ublished, is yours for the mere asking— 
ree. A copy is waiting for you. Among 
the intensely interesting features, we men- 
tion the cover illustration, *‘The Autumn 
Girl,’’ drawn by Eugene Carrol Kelly. 


May Manton’s fashion article on 
*‘Women and Clothes.’’ 


Mrs. Garland’s instructive exposé 


on ‘*The Art of Becoming Dress.’’ 


Write today—NOW-—txfore you for- 
get it. Ask for Fashion Book No. 222. 


PHILIPSBORN 
The Outer Garment House 
Chicago 


197-199 E. Adams Street, 


HILIPS" ORN 
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XVI.—The New Version of the Tailored Coat 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers will be pleased to help any one in doubt on any point in garment-making. Explain 
your difficully as fully as you can, and inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


YEAR ago, in the October 
~~ lesson, I took up the tail- 
ored coat for Fall and Win- 
ter. In giving another 
lesson on the same subject 
I do not feel that I am 
repeating myself. The 
methods of tailoring a 
severely plain coat have not changed 
perceptibly in a year’s time. But 
since I wrote last there has come 
into vogue a new type of tailor-made 
coat cut on more ornate and in- 
tricate lines. 

Women who make their own 
clothes are apt to look a little askance 
at this new coat. It has the general 
cifect of being troublesome to make, 
and brings up a whole set of doubts 
and difficulties which it is my object 
to meet in this lesson. The new 
coat is still semi-fitting, but it is a 
little limper, a little more clinging, 
than it was last year. The dilference 
lies not only in the cut of the coat, 
but in the materials used and the 
way they are handled. 

You know I said in regard to the 
coat we handled last year that it was 
deceptively simple in appearance. 
This coat is exactly the reverse. It 
is deceptively difficult looking, for it 
is really no harder than last year's 
coat. It can be worn with a plain or 
plaited skirt, with one cut with the 
Moyen-age yoke, or with the slightly 
high waistline. This same coat is 
an excellent one for a_ three-piece 
suit, but when it is worn with a skirt 
and separate blouse the latter should 
match the suit material in color. 
Dyed net, marquisette and foulard 
are used for separate waists this Fall. 

As to the materials for the suits 
themselves, the best tailors are ad- 
vising wide-wale diagonals, whip- 
cords, serges, homespuns and Bed- 
ford cords. <A decided preference, 
however, is given to diagonals. 

The new colors, are rather dullish. 
Nearly all of them are slightly over- 
cast with gray, so that the real colors 
become softened and _ indefinite. 
The names they go by are not par- 
ticularly illuminating — elephant’s 
breath, for instance, mogol and ga- 
zcele might mean almost anything. 








If the back or sleeve pattern is too 
short, slash the body portions two 
and. a half inches above the waist- 
line, and the sleeve portion both 
above and below the elbow, and sepa- 
rate the pieces as much as necessary. 

If the pattern is too long in the 
body or in the sleeve, it can be altered 
at these same places by laying plaits 
in the body or sleeve parts of the 
pattern. It may not seem especially 
necessary to you to take so much 
pains to keep the waistline of a semi- 
fitted coat in its right position. I 
assure you it is quite as important in 
a coat of this kind as in any other. 

As to the length of the coat, it can 
be cut either forty-five or thirty-six 
inches long. Forty-five inches is by 
all odds the smartest length for this 
season. But, of course, many wom- 
en prefer the shorter coat. The pat- 
tern is easily turned up around the 
bottom at the line of large single per- 
forations if you don’t care for the full 
forty-five inches. 

There is another matter that ought 
to be decided upon before you start 
work. You will notice that there are 
two styles of sleeves, one a trifle full- 
er than the other. Both are equally 
good style, but tailors are giving the 
preference to the smaller one with 
all the fulness shrunken out after it 
is sewed in the armhole. You re- 
member we took it up in the May 
lesson. If you decide to use it, lay 
aside pieces eleven and twelve. 

As you see from the pattern, the 
coat has a notched collar that can 
be finished in the usual way —the 
way we made the collar in the Octo- 
ber lesson—or it can be faced witha 
facing cut in two sections, which 
gives it the effect of a shawl collar. 
I am going to take up the double 
facing, because it is new and little 
understood. 

Illustration No. 3 shows the most 
economical and advantageous way 
of laying the pattern on material 
fifty-four inches wide. If the goods 
has a decided nap, the pattern must 
be laid on it with the nap running the 
same way in each piece—upward in 
velvets and downward in woolens. 
Be sure that the large double per- 


Marine and navy blue, beige, wood __ The Newest Tailored Coat forations are parallel to the selvage 


brown and mustard, Bordéaux red —_. 
and linden green are more descriptive, and give one a pretty 
good idea of the colors they stand for. 

Of course, in buying your coat pattern, you should be guided 
by your bust measure taken for the occasion. The quantities 
are given on a table on the pattern envelope, which you ought 
to consult before buying your materials and linings. The mate- 
rial itself should be sponged’ and pressed before it is used. 
Most shops.will do the sponging for you, but evenif you have to 
do it yourself be sure that you don't fail to attend toit. Other- 
wise your material will spot badly and shrink on the first damp 
day. 

if you have to do the sponginz, get a large piece of clean, 
unbleached muslin. Lay your coat material face down on a 
smooth, unwrinkled ironing blanket after you have cut off the 
entire selvage. Dip the muslin in water, wring it out as dry 
as possible and spread it over your material. Press it witha 
hot iron until the muslin is almost dry. Then take it off and 
press the material itself (on its wrong side, 
remember) until it is entirely dry. You should 
sponge all woolen naterials except the light, 
open-meshed fabrics of the voile order. 

You probably remember from last time that 
I called your attention to the fact that many 
women are long or short waisted or a bit off 
the average in the length of their arms. For 
that reason it is always wisest to take the 
measure of your back from the collar seam to 
the waistline, and of your arm along the inside 
seam of your sleeve from the armhole to the 
wrist. These measures should be compared 
with those of the pattern. You will find that 
the waistline 1s marked on all the body por- 
tions of the pattern by small double perfora- 
tions. An inch and a quarter is allowed on 


the sleeve pattern for a hem at the wrist, and ANY ALG, 





(Illustration No. 3), for the reason 
that the grain of the material must be kept perfectly true. 
Before I go any farther I want to forestall any difficulty you 
might encounter in using the new diagonal materials. There 
are two ways in whieh a diagonal can be cut. The first I have 
just described and shown in Illustration No. 3. It is used by 
many excellent tailors, but it is not altogether desirable. Ifa 
diagonal is cut in this way the wales will all run at cross purpos2 
as they doin Ilustration No. 1, which shows a coat [ had made 
this Fall by a Paris tailor of international reputation. Just 
notice the lines of the diagonal in the collar—of course that 
could be overcome by a facing—and at the shoulders and the 
side seams. Ugly, isn't it? 

Now this difficulty in handling a diagonal can be obviated if 
you care to take a little trouble. A diagonal rarely has any 
perceptible nap, and the difference between the warp and woof 
threads is so slight that there is no real dissimilarity either in ap- 
pearance or Wearing qualities between the lengthwise and cross- 
wise of the goods. So if you want to miter the 
dingonal at the center of the back and in the 
collar and fronts you can cut one-half of your 
coat lengthwise of the material and one-half 
of it crosswise. (Illustration No. 2.) The 
result of this method is shown in Illustrations 
4and 5. But before doing it you must make 
sure that there is no perceptible difference in 
color and shading between the warp and woof 
of your material. Take it over to a strong 
light and turn a bit of it at right angles to 
itself. This brings the lengthwise and cross- 
wise threads in the same position that they will 
take in the coat. You can easily tell whether 
it is safe to cut your material that way or not. 

Each half of the coat will have to be cut 
separately. Begin with the center back, laying 
Yel it on the material with the large double per- 


must be taken into account in comparing No.1. Paris coat, with the diagonal forations parallel to the selvage. Cut the en- 
sleeve and arm lengths. cut in the ordinary way tire side of the coat lengthwise of the material, 
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CORSETS 


will give to your 
figure the lines de- | 
manded by the pre- | 
vailing mode, will 
correct figure faults 
and give corset 

comfort because 

the model de- 

signed for your 
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proportioned and 
rightly made. They 
wear longer, and 
retain their shape 
better because 
made of materials 
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Send for our compli- 
mentary Cameo book 
of G-D Justrite Corsets. 


Ask to see them— 
at your Dealer's 


GAGE DOWNS COMPANY 


268 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 


_ — — rae A 
One Corset Instead of Three 
You can treble the wear of your favorite 
corset if you make sure it is boned with 





TRADE MARK... REG. 


Stronger, more flexible than any other boning, 
and absolutely rust-proof. You can wash and 
iron the ALL—W ALOHNED Corset without injury. 
It will pay you to insist that your corsets are WALOHN 


boned—Sce that every single strip is stamped “W ALOHN.” 
If it is not, it is a worthless imitation. 


FREE—sample for your test and full particulars on request. 


WALOHN MFG. CO. Dept. 5 
31 Union Square—W New York 


BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it {s to obtain a goo! fit by the usual 
*trying-on-method * with herself for the model 
anda poring class with which to see how it 
fits at the back. 





“*HALL-SORCHERT PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS ForRmSs” 


do away with all discomforts and disap 
ee fitting, and render the work 
of dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 

{s form can be adjusted to 80 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line aad 
form raised or lowered to suit any desired skirt 
length. It ts very usted, cagnot get 
out of order, and will last a lifetime. 


Write te-day for Nlustrated Booklet eoutetntng ecuspicte 
Nee of Dress Forme with prices. 
HALL- BORCHERT DRESS FORE CONPANY 
Dept. D, 30 West 82d Street, Kew York 





The Fit of a Gown Depends 
Upon the Fastenings 
The well-gowned woman 
always insists upon having 


PEET'S .va. EYES 


because she has that aatisfied, comfortable 

fecling of knowing that her clothes are 

properly fastened, and do not gap. pucker 
or wrinkle. Superior to silk loops 
and other metal eyes. Black or 
white. All sizes. All stores or by 
mail. In envelopes only, not on 
cards. 2 doz. eyes 5c; with spring 
hooks 10c. 


PEET BROS., Sept. 1, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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makes "a finest C @ration- 
erv and Wedding Card«. 1 quire with cevelopes, In bor, 43c; 6 quires with cp 
velopes. In 2 boxes, $1.80, Cerleton or Drexel eise.in LAWN FINISH, RUE DE 
FINISH, or CNGLAZED LINEN. Hard*s name on Box aad ia Paper. 
GEO. B. HUBRD & CO., 425 Broome Street, New York. 
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matching the wales as closely as possible at the 
shoulder and under-arm seams. (Illustration 
e3 No. 2.) The other half of this coat is cut with 

8 the large double perforations at right angles to 

the selvage. (Illustration No. 2.) You may 

have to make quite a study of your material, comparing it 
with the first half of the coat and trying to bring the wales to- 
gether in a neat, tailor-like way, before you cut the second half. 
It is impossible to make the wales match perfectly through 
the entire length of a curved seam, but you can match them 
so closely that they will look infinitely better than in IIlus- 
tration No. 1. 
Pin the pattern 
pieces carefully and 
cut close to their 
edges with sharp scis- 
sors. Clip all the 
notches and mark 
with tailors’ tacks all 
the perforations ex- 
cept those large dou- 
ble ones that are your 
guide in laying the 
pattern on the mater- 
ial. A woman wrote to 
me the other day ask- 
ing where she could 


Ree 


UPPER SLEEVE 
ee ae ee 


<< 
buy tailors’ tacks. ‘No 1 SS IW 
She seemed in some NERY 


doubt as to whether 
she would find them 
at the notion counter 
or the hardware store. 

And now for the canvas, 
which is not used to stiffen the 
coat. It is meant to give the ; 
material a little additional Y .”. “LE 
weight and firmness and to = 
keep it from falling into ugly 
hollows and wrinkles. Differ- 
ent tailors advocate different 
kinds of canvas—French can- === pete 
vas, tailor’s canvas, and heavy 
Irish linen. It really makes 
very little difference which you use, except that I would not 
advise Irish linen for anything but a firm material that has 
plenty of weight and body in itself. Whether you use canvas 
or linen, however, it must be soft and pliable—never stiff or 
wiry. These materials run about twenty-seven inches wide 
and cost twenty-five cents a yard. You won't need a great 
deal of it—about two yards—so get the very best quality. This 
canvas or linen should always be shrunken like the material 
before it is used. Otherwise it will shrink of its own accord 
after the coat is made, drawing the outside material up on it 
in a thousand wrinkles. 

Cut the entire fronts from canvas. (Illustration No. 6.) In 
the side fronts the canvas should start two inches below the 
armhole and slope in a gradual curve to the single notch in the 
front edge of the side front. (IlNustration No. 6.) There isa 
little stretching that has to be done on the fronts in order to 
make them set perfectly over the curve of the figure.  I]lus- 
tration No. 6 shows exactly where it should be done. Don’t 
go about it too vehemently—a slight firm stretch is all that is 
required. 

Last October, if you remember, I explained that it was neces- 
sary to interline the bottom of the coat across the back and side 
back and at the under-arm seams with strips of cambric to rein- 
force these edges. This cambric ought to be used in all plain 
materials, for it not only gives firmness to the suiting, but it 
gives you something to sew the hem of your coat to when you 
turnitup. Ina heavy diagonal, this cambric can be dispensed 
with, because the material has enough body in itself and the 
heavy wales give you something to which you can catch the 
hem. 

Baste the canvas to the wrong sides of the fronts and side- 
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Nos. 4 and 5—Back and front of coat, with wales 
matched as closely as possible 
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No. 6—Canvas in fronts and the side 
edges turned under for tuck seams 
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fronts (Illustration No. 6), and cut it. away on the 
back edge of the front along the line of small 
single perforations. You see the back edge has 

to be turned under, and the canvas would be 

awkward if it were not cut away. Turn under 

the back edges of each front, side front and under-arm gore at 
the line of small single pe forations (Illustration No. 6), and 
baste them down on the wrong side. You will notice that at 
the curve of the waistline the turned-under edge of the side 
fronts and under-arm gore will seem short and inclined to bind. 
They should be stretched as much as possible so that they will 
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No. 2—Pattern laid on 54-inch material crosswise and lengthwise so that the wales will run in good lines 
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TWO SELVAGES 


No. 3—Pattern laid on material 54 inches wide in the ordinary way 


lie flatly against the coat. The edges can be clipped for about 
a quarter of an inch, but no more, until the coat has been 
tried on and fitted. Clipping is apt to be dangerous as 
long as there is a chance that seams may have to be let out 
in altering. | 
At the lower part of the side-front seams and along the entire 
length of the under-arm seams there is an extra allowance which 
is called an outlet. Itis put there so that you will have plenty 
of material to draw on in case your figure is a little larger 
through the waist and hips than the average woman’s. Most 
of you won't have to use it at all. 
When you come to put the pieces together you will see how 
easily these tuck seams work. You simply lay one edge over 
the other with the corresponding notches and edges together. 
(Illustration 7.) Pin them carefully before basting, putting 
the pins close together so that the edges can’t possibly slip 
out of place. (Illustration No. 7.) 
Turn the coat to the right side and baste the seams an eighth 
of an inch from the fold edge (Illustration No.9), which gives 
the tuck seam. The seam at the center back is one of the plain 
three-eighths of an inch variety basted in on the wrong side. 
The shoulder seams are basted through the large single per- 
foration marking the outlet. 
Try the coat on, lapping the right front >ver the left and 
bringing the large double perforations together. The coat 
should hang almost straight from the shoulders, curving in 
slightly to the figure between the bust and hips. Below the 
hips and over them there should be no unnecessary flare or 
fulness. There should be enough width to allow one to walk 
without disturbing the lines of the coat. If the coat breaks at 
the waist or seems to bind the skirt it 1s too snug, and should 
be let out at the outlet seams. 
Of course every one wants to be 
slender or at least look slender, 
so there is no need to give the 
coat any fulness that it does not 
actually need. Remember, how- 

“ever, that the lining and inter- 
lining—if you use an interlining 
—will tighten the coat a trifle, 
so bear that in mind in fitting. 
Make any slight alterations that 
are necessary. Take the coat 
off, rebaste the seams if you had 
to change them, and then try the 
coat on once more to be sure 
that it is right. 

Rip open the shoulder seams 
so that you can stitch the others 
easily. Stitch the seams, keep- 
ing the stitching an eighth of an 
inch from the fold edges on the 
tuck seains. Afterwards the 
edges should be clipped at all 
the curves to prevent them from 
drawing or binding. The coat 
should then be pressed carefully. 
The ordinary seams—those at 
the shoulder and center back— 
should be pressed open on the 
curve of an ironing-board so that 
the edges of the seam will not be 
marked on the material. The 
pressing, of course, is done on the 
wrong side of the coat, with the 
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180 Fabrics 
Made to Your Measure 
Home 


Fitted Right at 
t man-tailored garments, made 











You can now 
to measure, for little more than ready-mades. 

Wherever you are, you can now have your meas- 
urements taken by an experienced fitter. 

You can choose your cloth from 180 fabrics— 
your styles from the cream of the latest creations. 

You can do this right at your dealer’s, under your 
dealer’s warrant. Please read the following, then 
judge how much this innovation means. 


Our Splendid Portfolio 


Our representative in your town—one of your 
leading merchants—has our mammoth Portfolio. 

The book shows the best styles of the season, in 
enormous plates, in actual colors. 

It shows 180 samples of the newest weaves of 
cloth. And any garment will be made to your 
measure in any cloth you select. Think what a 
boundless variety. 


Your Exact Measure 





An experienced fitter in your dealer’s store takes 
all the measurements needed. A diagram is also 
made, showing the facts about your figure, style and 
Carriage, ‘ ’ ; 

This is not like mail order service, where you take 
your own measurements. You get here all the 
man-tailored effects, just as though you came here 
in person. 


The eorments are then made by journeymen tail- 
ors, under the direction of Monsieur Kayser, one «of 
the masters of this craft. 

They are made as the best man-tailors would 
make them, if you stood before them in person. 

They are delivered 
promptly,through 
your own dealer, un- 
der his guarantee. li 
they are not as expect- 
ed—the utmost in tt 
and chic effects, you 
simply refuse to acceyt 


them. 
Our 


Prices 


Our suits run from 
$13.50 to $45. Our 
skirts, from €5.50 to 
216. Our coats, from 
$7.50 to $2P. 

Those prices are for 
manu-tailored garments, 
made to your individual 
measure, as only the 
best tailors make them. 

The reason lies in 
our enormous output, 
our saving on fabrics, 
our small profit. per 
garment. “or four 
thousand dealers are 
sending us measure- 
ments. 

_ Would a0 wear ill- 
fitting ready-made par- 
. ments, when garments 
like these can be had for these prices? 


Fall Style Book Free 


A small pamphlet, which we send free. shows 
the styles that are shown in our big Portfolio. 
Write today for it, if only to know the utmost 
in dress. We will then give you a card tothe dealer 
in your town who has our larger book and samples. 


Americun Ladies Tailoring Co. 
264 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





Agency for 
American Ladies 


Tailoring Co. 


Made-to-Measure Service 





Our agent-in.your town has;a small sign like 
this on_the front-of his-store 
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My Prettiest Waist 
Cost me only 20c| 


“Do you re- 
member that 
pretty waist 







we saw In 
The Delineator? 
Well, I 


have just 





























made one 
likeit. It 


cost me 





exactly 


20c,and 
it is the 






ey 


x | BY Po 
7 waist | 
have. 





“Twas tired of my old pale blue silk waist. So 
on Tuesday, I ripped it up, dyed it a darker blue, and 
made my new waist. It was casier to make over 
than I expected. For the plaits over the shoulder 
allowed me to piece the goods without showing. 
And the three-quarter tucked sleeves were easily 
changed into the full-length, close over-sleeves, that 
are going to be so popular. Tam so delighted that 
I am going to make my pink crepe de Chine over 
tomorrow.’ —Mrs, Gordon Haynes, New York. 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED: 


Diainond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
wive perfect results, You must be sure that you get the read 
Diamond Dyes and the 4rd of Diatnund Dyes adapted to 
the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will 
sole Wool, SUk, or Cotton (‘‘ all fabrics’’) eqiccly suetl. 

his claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
seule on Wool, Silk, or other avs:7.2/ Adres. can be used 
successfally for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other 2cve/irA/- 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
eee namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
for 

lytaniand Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring: Cat- 
ton, Linen. or other Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted 
for Wool, Silk, or other animal filbres, which take up the dye 
quickl 
Dik ce nd Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cot- 
ton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye 
slowly. 


“ Mixed Goods,"' also known as ‘ Union Goods,"" are made 
chiefly of cither Cotton, Linen, or other vevetable fibres. 
For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best 
dyes made for these yoods. 

Send us your name 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free. and address (be sure 


to mention your dealer’s name anc tell us whether he sells 
Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the famous 
Diamvund Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 
36 samples of dyed cloth, all PREE, ufadress 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vermont 


TAILORED 


WAISTS 


There's smartness and dash 


to a King Tailored Waist. 


They are so perfectly tailored 
that they impart a distinction of style 
and a perfection of fit, found only 


in fine made-to-measure garments. 
King Tailored Waists show defined 
quality in every detail of design—fabric— - 
and needlework. There are hundreds of 
smart styles—to meet every taste—to suit 





ey occasion. 
ot until you have worn a King Tailored 


Waist can you ever know the smartness— 
perfect ft—and comfort that they be- 
stow. The next time you buy a waist, be 
sure it’s a King Tailored Waist. Your 
dealer will supply ee : ae ask him. 
Look for the “* Ring 


Send Dealer’s name for 


Handsome Book of Fall Styles 


THE KING WAIST COMPANY 
277 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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| Cuta piece of canvas or wool interlining 
the shape of the armhole at the back. It 
ought to be about two inches wide, and 
should meet the canvas in the fronts. Cut 
another piece two inches deep to fit the 
back of the coat 
across the neck 
and shoulders. 
Baste these 
pieces in_ place. 
They are meant 
to give body to 
the material, but 





not -to stiffen it 
in any way. 

| The collar, of 
course, is cut 
‘from the coat ma- 
terial and is put 
together with an 
outlet seam at 
the center. It is 
lined with a piece 
of canvas three- 
eighths of an inch 
smaller at all 
edges than the 
collaritself. The 
two pieces are 
basted together, 
‘and the collar is 
then rolled over 
at the line of per- 
forations mark- 
ing the stand. 
The stand is 
stitched with parallel rows of machine- 
stitching set about a quarter of an inch 
apart. The canvas outside the stand is 
held to the collar with padding stitches. 
Turn the edges of the collar back on the 
canvas and catch them toit. The collar 
should then be pressed. 

The fronts of the coat and canvas in- 
-terlining should also be caught together 
with padding stitches, while the fronts 
are rolled back at the line of large single 
| perforations. The collar is basted to the 

coat, stretching the neck of the collar 
between the notches so that it will set 
smoothly. The lapels of the coat are 
taped with a narrow cotton or linen tape. 
You remember the method from last 
| October, don’t you? This tape is about 
half an inch wide and should be shrunken 
before it is used. It 1s sewed in the coat 
down the fronts and at the turning line 
of the lapels to draw them and the edges 
of the fronts back to their original shape 
and size if they have 
stretched at all in 
the making. 

This brings us to 
the collar-facing, 
which is in two sec- 
tions. Both pieces 
can be cut from the 
“at material, or you 
can make one of 
them of silk, moiré, 
ottoman or satin. 
Turn under the back 
edge of facing sec- 
tion No. 7at the lines 
of small single per- 
forations and baste 
it into place on the 
wrongside. Lay the 
front edge of facing 
section No. 8 over 
the back edge of Ne. 
7 with the edges and 
notches exactly to- 
gether. Pin them 
carefully on the 
wrong side (Illustra- 
tion No. 8) and baste 
them on the right 
side an eighth of an 
inch from the fold 











—~ yee edge. (Illustration 
No. 8&—Tuck seam No. 9.) This gives 
pinned in facing you a tuck seam 


again, which should 
be stitched to cor- 
respond with the other tuck seams. 

Pin the facing inside the coat over the 
lapels and collar with the corresponding 
perforations together. Roll the collar and 
fronts into their natural position to make 
sure that the facing sets quite smoothly 
over them. Pin the facing in place and 
then turn under its outer edge three- 
eighths of an inch so that it is exactly 
even with the turned-under edge of the 
fronts and collar. Baste them together 
carefully (Illustration No. 10), and stitch 
an eighth of an inch from the edge. 


| 
| section 
) 





No. 7—Tuck ‘seams pinned on wrong side 
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Turn up the lower edge of the coat an 
inch and a quarter and catch it to the! 
cambric if you used it, or to the heaviest | 
wale of the coat material. Stitch the coat | 
an eighth of an inch from the edge of ' 
the fronts and bottom. The hem at 
the top of the patch pockets is marked 
by notches. It 
should be turned | 
under, the pocket 
lined with silk or | 
satin, and sewed ' 
flat against the! 
coat at the place | 
marked by large | 
single perfora- 
tions. (Main il- 
lustration.) 

If you want an 
interlining, you! 
should use the. 
regular silk and 
wool material: 
that comes for 
that purpose, or 
else a less expen- 
sive. outing flan- 
nel. Cut it by 
the coat pattern, 
letting it stop 
three inches be- 
low the waistline 
and reach just 
under the front: 
facings. Do not 
putit together 
with ordinary 
seams, but lap. 
one seam edge over the other and baste 
them. Slash it at the back and front a 
couple of times just to the waistline so 
that it will not bind. 

If your shoulders are uneven or if you: 
have pronounced hollows at the front of 
your arm, I would advise you to use a 
little sheet wad- | 
ding as a pad. 
The lower shoulder 
should be padded 
to make it even 
with the higher 
one, and a shield- 
shaped piece of the 
wadding should be 
used at the front 
of the arm and un- 
der it. 

Stretch the 
sleeve along the in- 
side edge of the 
upper portion be- 
tween the notches. 
Baste and stitch 
the seams of the 
sleeves and turn 
up an inch and a 
quarter at the bot- 
tom for a hem. | 
Gather the top of 
the sleeve between 
the notches. 
Baste and stitch | 
the sleeves into the 
armholes with the 
notches of sleeve 
and armhole _ to- No. 9—Tuck seam 
gether. If the un- basted in fronts | 
der-arm seam of | 




















No. 10—Basting the facing section 
over collar and fronts 


Copyright 1909 Kabo Corset Co. 


TOUT figures can be 
reduced easily and 


comfortably. 


Every woman whose fi 


is too stout should read our 
little book «*How to reduce your 
figure.’’ It will be sent free on request. 


Following the suggestions in this book 
and wearing a Kabo Form Reducing 
Corset will result in an improvement 
in figure that cannot be secured in 
any other way. 

Kabo Corsets are fully guaranteed; 
they have no brass eyelets to rust 
and the steels will not break. 

W rite for catalogue D and the litde book. 


Kabo Corset Company 
Chicago 





“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness.” 


NAIAD 









DRESS SHIELD 


Supreme in 


Beauty, Quality and Cleanliness 


Absolutely free from Rubber, Sulphur and 
Poisonous Cement. 
Can be Sterilized, Washed and Ironed. Guarantee 
with every pair. All styles and sizes. At the stores 
or sample pair sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Boarding Schools and et 
leges require the use 


CASH’s Woven Names 


Any name can be Interwoven with fine white cambric tape as the 
tape fs being made, in guaranteed washable color. You would have 
to ravel the entire fabric to yet the name off. Accept No Substi- 


FOR ‘CHOOL 


tate. Intended For igs tar lireaner . Underwear, eto.. like this 


Samples, ¢tc., seat free on 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


Cerite ce fn ae over balf a neil 


212 Chestant St., Seuth Norwalk, Coan. 


*e fers antl you have seen this aow 


beautifully [hastrated tock, Edition B12. 
Teils how to eave money in selectine.remedel- 
ing. cleaning and caring for furs. Miustraces 
and prices compizte line of fur garments 
for men and women—all of the cedreted 
Shayne qusitty and designe. Many crorp- 
tlonal bargains. Write for BOOK tadar. 


‘John Tt: Shayne &Co. 


PALMER HOUSE CORNER CHICAGO 
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For Fine 


French Lingerie 


The daintiness and rich quality of 
Flaxon have made it the queen of sheer 
fabrics for not only lingerie and inner 
garments but shirt waists; house dresses, 
evening frocks, aprons, baby clothes, etc. 

Use it in place of more expensive lin- 
ens; it has the same superior texture 
and snowy whiteness, and is more dur-. 
able. Finish permanent — withstands 
repeated tubbing. 

Obtainable at all white goods counters 
in Plain Whites, Fancies, Printed Patterns 
and Solid Colors—1214 to 50 centsa yard. 


Look for FLAXON in red 
on selvage of every yard. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO. 
Makers of the famous SOIESETTE 


39-41 Leonard Street, New York City 


You —_ tt know all the great 
antages of the 


YEISER Hooks & Eyes 


until you have given them a tri al— how 
» apply, how convenient, w serviceable and 
how they save waste, loss and time. If your dealer 
does not sell them send us his name and 10x 

We will send full par kage 
doz. Safety Hooks, ‘ 
cnet 1 doz. Standard Eyes, and we will 
return your postage. After you 
have tried them, if they are notentire- 
ly satisfactory, we will 

return your money. 


ontaining 2 
doz. Invisible Eyes 


x 





not to rust NG 

or discolor garments. Neither Hook nor 
Eye can alip, twist, turn or buckle. Thread can't 
slip or wear. Makea flat seam that can- 
not gap. Putupin Kraft Brown en- 
velopes 80 they are siways clean and sanitary. 
Look for the name and seal as aleve 

The VEISER HOOK & EVE Co. 

21st and Ludlow Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 





» Here Is the Perfect 
& Dress Form— At Last 


You ask, ‘Why Is the 
Acme the perfect dress 
> J} form, what special features 
. ’ does it possess over all 
jot iress forms that entitle the Acme 
to > ve called perfectr"’ 
Ve call the Acine Dress Form “perfect” 
om ause it possesses every convenience 
\ that could be thought of In a dress form. 
For example, it can be adjusted to 50 
different sizes. It is the only dress form 
W here all adjustments are made from 
the outside. 
It is exe only dress form you can fit a 
_\\ lining to, put It on the form and adjust 
the ‘fo wm to fit the Hning. This is 
solutely impossible to do with any 
aha dress form. 

Write to-day for particulars, {lus- 
trated catalogue and price list show- 
ing all styles and sizes of forms, 

ELLANAM DRESS FORM CO. 
Suite 32, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








BEST 6 Corp 
+ SPOOLCOTTON 


7 strongest seams. 
Stronger and smoother than 
other threads, —it pays touse it. 


' SPECIAL If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
OFFER name and get two full spools free. 


BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Dept. A, Pawtucket, R. 1. 






THOROUGHLY TAUGHT 


Dress Cutting siz #i..0%¢ 


Learn by Mail. 
THE McDOWELL O00O., Dept. 9A, 70 Sth Avenue, New York 
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the coat was altered, you will have to alter 
the position of the notches in the sleeve, 
raising or lowering them according as the 
seam was taken in or let out. The top of 
the plain sleeve should be laid over the 
small end of a tailor’s cushion and the 
fulness shrunken out under a damp cloth 
with a hot iron. For a 
thin woman tailors have a 
way of stretching the arm- 
hole from the double notch 
in the front to the shoulder 
seam. This gives a little 
extra room for the bulge 
of the shoulder-bone and 
prevents the coat falling 
in at the hollow of the 
figure. (Ill. No. 6.) 

The cuff is made with- 
out any interlining of can- 
vasorcambric. Theedges 
are turned under threc- 
eighths of an inch and 
stitched flat to the sleeve. 

Lead weights should be 
tacked to the bottom of 
the coat at the top of the hem at each 
seam, so that the coat will cling to the 
figure. (Ill. No. 11.) The weights come 
in all sizes. I would advise one about the 
size of a quarter. 

The lining should be cut with the coat 
pattern asa guide. Cut the lining fronts 
to reach well over the edges of the coat 
facing. Allow half an inch at either side 
of the center-back seam for a plait, and 
a little extra width at the side-front and 
side- back seams. The lining must be 
amply large and easy, ‘or else it will draw 
the outside and wear out in no time. 
Baste the plait in place in the back of the 
coat and baste the lining itself in the back 
of the coat. Catch the side edges flat to 
the interlining or to the coat seams with 
a loose basting stitch. Take the next 
piece of the lining and baste it in place, 
always keeping it perfectly easy and loose. 
The back edge of each lining piece is 
turned under and felled to the front edge 
of the piece over which it is laid. Clip 
the edges’at the curve of the waist so that 
they will lie smoothly. In the side front 
of the lining lay a small plait, starting at 
the shoulder and tapering to nothing at 
the waistline. This gives the lining 
plenty of room over the bust. At the 
neck the lining should just cover the col- 
lar seam and should be felled against it. 
At the bottom the lining should be turned 
up so that about half an inch of the hen 
of the coat will be exposed. Fell the 
lining to the hem, with the same old cau- 
tion against its being made short or snug. 
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No. 11—Weight sewed 
in hem 
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If you need extra warmth in the sleeve, 
you can sew a piece of interlining to the up- 
per portion of the sleeve lining. It should 
reich to within an inch and a half of the 
seam edges and to about three inches 
from the top and bottom. The sleeve 
lining is cut from the sleeve pattern. It 
is put together and the 
seams pressed open before 
it is putin the coat. Slip 
it inside the sleeve with 
its seams over the sleeve 
seams. Turn under the 
upper edge and baste and 
fell it to the coat lining 
Turn up the lining at the 
wrist edge and baste it to 
the hem about an inch 
from the bottom, and fell 
it in place. 

Most suit coats this 
year are fastened with 
large flat buttons covered 
with the coat material. 
You can make these but- 
tons yourself very easily if 
you use the perfectly plain button molds. 
Fancy buttons you can have made at a 
dressmaker’s supply house if there is one 
in your vicinity. The buttonholes should 
be of the regular tailored variety de- 
scribed and illustrated in the October 
lesson. 

The smart linings this season are satins 
and striped silks. Self-colored satins are 
used with striped and checked suitings, 
and striped silks of the Louisine order 
with plain colored cloths. The back- 
ground of the silk is white, and the stripes 
are the color of the coat. 

Waist materials are not limited to nets, 
marquisettcs and foulards. Self-colored 
taffeta, silk moiré, chiffon, crépe de chine, 
crépe météoré, and crépe, satin, messaline 
and moiré, are in excellent style. 

The previous dressmaking lessons that 
have appeared in THE DELINEATOR are 
as follows: 


The Unlined Frock July ’08 
The Shirt-Waist Aug. ‘‘ 
The Sailor Dress Sept. ‘ 
The Tailored Coat for Fall and 

Winter Oct.“ 
The Gored Skirt Nov.‘ 
The Fitted Waist Dec. ‘ 
The Evening Coat Jan. ’09 
The High Waistline Skirt Feb, ‘ 
The Composite Costume (One-Piece) March “ 
Fitted Linings (for figures that are 

hard to fit) April ‘ 
The Unlined Coat May ‘“ 
The Circular Skirt June ‘* 
The Maternity Outfit July ‘ 
A Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit Aug. ‘ 
On Making Over Sept. ‘ 


QUESTIONS ON DRESSMAKING 


Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers receives many letters daily from women all over the country on dressmaking matters. 


It is impossible to answer all these letters in this column. 


Mrs. Chalmers, therefore, requests that all 


letters be accompanied by a self-addressed stamped envelope so that she can send an immediate per- 
sonal reply. The questions and answers that are of the most general interest will appear under initials 


in this department. 


Mrs. G. F. C.—In a tailored coat is the col- 
lar laid on flat and felled on, or is it sewed on in 
a seam? When you put the facing on the 
fronts and collar do you sew the edges together 
with blind stitching before you sew them on 
the machine? 


The collar is basted flat to the coat. 
After the coat has been tried on and you 
are sure that the collar sets satisfactorily, 
fell it neatly to the outside of the coat. 
The front edges of the fronts and facing 
should be carefully basted together and 
stitched as close to the edge as possible. 
A second row of stitching may be used 
if desired, but no blind stitching. 


J.—How shall I clean a light gray panama 
skirt? 


If it is possible, I would advise you to 
take your skirt to a professional cleaner. 
If this is not possible, use gasoline, press- 
ing the skirt after it is thoroughly dry. 
Gasoline is highly explosive, and should 
not be used in a room where there is a 
fire or a light with an open flame. 


Mrs. C.—Will you please tell me how to 
steam the velvet collar of a tailored coat? 


First, rip the collar off. Then take a 
hot iron and turn it face upward between 
two other irons to keep it firmly in place. 


Wet a piece of unbleached muslin and 
place it over the hot iron. Lay the vel- 
vet collar quickly on the unbleached mus- 
lin with the wrong side of the collar next 
the damp cloth, so that the steam from 
the muslin will come up through the col- 
lar, raising the pile. 


Miss G,. A. B.—Should the canvas in the 
fronts of a coat be sewed in with the seam, or 
lapped over the seam and caught to it. 


Whether the edges of the outside cloth 
and canvas should be basted together or 
separately at the side-front seams de- 
pends on the weight of the cloth used in 
the coat. If the cloth is light in weight 
the canvas will give body to the seams 
and may be sewed in with it. If the 
cloth is heavy the canvas would only add 
to the clumsiness of the seam, and so the 
cloth should be stitched separately and 
the seam pressed open or to one side. 
Lap the edges of the canvas over each 
other, clipping them at the curves to 
make them lie flat and catchstitch them 
together. At the shoulders and under- 
arm seams sew the canvas and cloth 
together. 

Interested Reader of ‘The Lull’’—Please 
send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
your answer. Mrs. Simcox has no way 
of reaching you. 
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Replenish Your Wardrobe 


at a nominal cost at 


New York’s Exclusive Fashion Shop 


The House of Bedell 


Order this smart new tailored suit of fine all wool Frigiish 
Cheviot, man tailored throughout, and secure a 


Handsome Tailored $] 7 98 


might lass Costume 


a we have pr red a sped al 

tba ab te will attract 

women of the 

entire country. Our aim isto 4 
make anent patrons of 
each them. Read the his- 
tory of this great ain im 
the first page 


The Bedell Catalog 


and learn how the Great yy 
est Cloak & Suit House in © 
the World prepares Special 
bargains as trade winners. The coat 
this fetching new model is lone 
and semi- htting—built on the Abse- 
lutely New Correct ines ack yple d 
by the best London twilors, ‘The 
mannish effects so ment in vogue 
with the smart gid this seas on is 
heightened through the 
severe coat sleeve (pm 
withbutton and braid 
loops and the satin 
faced seautation 
notched . Tailor 
stitchinginfancy scal- 
lops with soutache loops 
and buttons simulate « pocket. The 
tailor stitched welt seams on each 
side front and back show a tailored 
trimming of soutache braid loops 
and buttons. ; Entire garment 
beautifully satin lined. Hand- 
some cut jet buttons in oval de- 
sign. skirt is a new gored 
and plaited model in accordance 
with Fashion’s I atest Mandate. 
lish French gores have 
oP its from flounce depth 
with jue the night fullness 
added through an extra inset 
plait with stitching 
and buttons. The keynote 
of true tailored nce is 
roreeke in every line of this 
g tailo costume. 
Sfeeins ja —Yourchoice 
of black, blue, wine, grey, 
c or 
Frown, $17.98 
HOW TO ORDER : 
--We pre express 
charges if Pall amoun! 
is sent with order. 
to be cote Cc. O. D., 
send $3.00 and pay 
balance andall charges 
on delivery. 



































The Prettiest New Medel in 
Bedell’s Great Waist Shop 


If you do net know New 
York's greatest waist shop 
its famous values 
beautiful 

dress waist and know 
whee to ihe aur 
. ture 
r Mode ‘of high lustre 
) black taffeta high ma 







tucks on front and in- 
serts of nich fibre lace 
with a Beautiful 
Silk Lace Medallion 
The sleeve is an ultra 
model with 


new bishop 
eflective lace i insertions. 


Handsome Orna- 
mental Buttons 





Sizes 32 to 44. 


5 cents extra. 


Radical a Changes 


This 
Fall 


Fashion 


Book 


FREE 


W rite 

to-day 

for your 
copy. 


Brimful of Fashion Novelties 


Fach mode] carefully and accurately described, so that 
every lady may have a complete and authoritative guide 
to every detail pertaining to correct dress. 


All the New York Styles 


No matter how little you expect to spend, if you appre- 
ciate the saving of dollars—write for the 


Bedell Catalog—The Correct Fashion Guide 
It illustrates and describes truthfully. 

Tailored Suits $10.00 te $50.00 Winter Coats $7.50 te $35.60 
Stylish Skirts $3.00 te $25.00 Pretty Waists $2.50 up te $15.60 
OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 

As proof of our positive belief that we can fit you perfectly 
BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 

take absolutely NO RISHK- — 

REMEMBER priter sotth pe Wiel téedbm whar 

yor des‘vre: avy Bedell een that docs nol satiafy you 

fully, r.turn promptly and wewitll refund the money. 

We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 

—To your home, which means a big saving to you. 


Catalog contains blanks and ciomple 
directtous for secfi measuronent, 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


12 West 14th Street New York City 


Sent prepaid for | 
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We have spent years in study, investigation and research 

to discover the necessary properties to produce the perfect toilet soap. s 


We have spared no expense in experimenting with all known ingredients. 
We have employed the best chemists and consulted with the leading dermatologists 
in our efforts to produce the one absolutely pure soap that will at the same time 





’ The Velvet Soap 


















become a perfect cleanser and beautifier. 


cUTIMLA@y tHE VELVET SOAP 


In it we have given you a toilet soap the ingredients of which are Nature’s own—a large . 
handsomely formed cake, natural gray in color—no artificial coloring—scented with a dainty, 
delicate odor—a breath from the Southland. 


Cuticlay Soap is more than a soap. 
It is an incomparable greaseless cream—a superb skin food—an imnovation in skin dressing. 

When gently rubbed between the moistened palms, it is instantly converted into a velvety, creamy 
foam. Applied to the skin, it penetrates quickly, giving a delightful tingling glow. Removes all 
shine, and gives the skin a satin appearance. 

Cuticlay Soap never becomes strong or rancid in any climate. | Never becomes soft or 
sticky. | There is no free (raw) alkali to injure tender tissues. Cuticlay is the only soap 
which will not irritate an abrasion or open wound. It is cooling and healing. 


It is the ideal soap for babies or grown-ups. There is nothing like it—anywhere. 
































Cuticlay Soap _omes in two forms— Toilet Cakes and “ Individual Toilets.” 


TOILET CAKES 


Made in full five-ounce cakes; finely milled; very handsome in appearance and shape 
and of a size that exactly fits the hand. 
Firm, compressed cakes and will go farther in producing cleanliness and beauty than any 
other cake of soap on the market. 
Toilet Cakes retail at twenty-five cents the cake; druggists or department stores. 


“INDIVIDUAL TOILETS” 


Particular people are averse to the use of towels, wash rags or soap that 
others have used on trains or in hotels. 
We have prepared the “INDIVIDUAL TOILETS” to satisfy this demand. 
It is put up in a thoroughly hygienic manner. 
Cuticlay Soap in Single Packages. 
Enough to thoroughly bathe the face and hands. It can becarried in the hand 
bag, grip or pocket, and used at any time or place where water is obtainable. 
These INDIVIDUAL TOILETS are:packed in groups of ONE 
HUNDRED at twenty-five cents the hundred. 
This is absolutely the first appearance of the INDIVIDUAL TOILET. 
The one perfect, sanitary washing method, so long desired 
by physicians everywhere. 


cdTI<Lqy SHAMPOO POWDER 


No way of cleansing the hair and scalp like the CUTICLAY way 
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CUTICLAY SHAMPOO POWDER is hygienic, pure, efficacious, instantly cleansing tag scalp of dan- 


druff and other impurities. It leaves the hair soft and lustrous. Twenty-five cents the 
ic We want you to Know what CUTICLAY SOAP will do for your sKin, how 
caT Lay TOOTH POWDER healthy, how sweet, how thoroughly wholesome CUTICLAY will make it. 


Ba 3 ae To introduce CUTICLAY SOAP, we will send you a liberal sample calie 
A pure, antiseptic thoroughly hygienic preserver forthe teeth. CUTICLAY TOOTH POWDER To introduce CURICLAY SUAS, we Wit sent yon or the d ee 


: oanan: caer ame in addition it heals and strengthens inflamed gums. Daintily flavored. whom you buy your soaps and a twe-ceut ssameael : 
Better still, send twenty-five cents and your dealer’s name, and we 


cUTICLgy TOOTH PASTE will send a full-sized five-ounce cake of CUTICLAY SOAP to you direct. 
is put up in tubes in a mew way. It has the same healthful ingredients as the tooth powder, but is THE CUTICLAY COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


in paste form for those who prefer it. “Twenty-five cents the tube. 
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BATHS AS AIDS TO HEALTH 





AND BEAUTY 


The How, When and Why, the How Often and In What of Bathing 


By MILLICENT MARVIN 


MERICANS should be the most healthy as well as the 
gan most beautiful people in the world, for in no other 
country is it possible to enjoy the luxury of a bath to 
the same extent; and yet the story of the bride who 
wrote to her people after being installed in a modest 
little flat in New York, “The nicest thing of all is 
just the cutest of little bath-rooms, with a dear 
little pure white tub in it, and I can scarcely wait until Satur- 
day night to take my bath,” is literally true of thousands of 
other women, who believe a daily tubbing entirely unnecessary 
—in fact, an affectation; or do they err from ignorance? No 
woman who appreciates the value of a proper bath is willing to 
forego it, even for a single day. 

I have said elsewhere (and all good things bear endless repe- 
tition) that the skin is a wonderful organ, containing millions 
of pores, as well as great numbers of oil glands and sweat- 
glands; that it performs several highly important functions, 
one of which is to rid the system of a large amount of waste 
material in the form of perspiration—a great deal more is lost 
in this way than through the lungs—and it also regulates the 
temperature of the body. 

Stout people feel the heat tremendously and perspire very 
freely; this is one of Nature’s compensatory provisions, other- 
wise they would be consumed in the heat they generate. For 
this reason stout persons should not only bathe vigorously 
daily, but should indulge frequently in Turkish baths, than 
which there is nothing so efficacious in removing all exudations 
from the surface; in opening the pores and thus facilitating the 
activity of the skin to throw out waste matter; in promoting 
the circulation of the blood, and in purifying and invigorating it. 

In fact, sinxe we are beginning to realize that personal hygiene 
is so important to health and to happiness, the Turkish bath 
has crept into universal favor. It is the best means of beauti- 
fying the skin, because it renders it absolutely healthy. 

The nutrition of the body takes place through the tiny blood- 
vessels called capillaries; they are situated on the surface. Ina 
Turkish bath the heat relaxes the tissues, penetrating deep 
down and reaching the remotest little capillary; a vast amount. 
of accumulated waste matter is poured out with the copious 
perspiration induced, the skin is actually flushed out, and at 
the same time a great deal of heat is abstracted from the body. 





Hot Water, Air and Vapor Baths 


[7 IS in this way that Turkish baths act as powerful flesh- 

reducers. From three to five pounds can be lost at one 
bath. They have a very depressing effect on some people, and 
where there is the slightest suspicion of heart trouble they must 
under no circumstances be indulged in. Even the very robust 
should not take them daily, although the shampooers employed 
in the Turkish-bath institutions enjoy a remarkable degree of 
health and long life; but it must be remembered that these em- 
ployees have established a tolerance for the high temperature 
in which they live, and at the same time they receive all the 
benefits to be derived from it. 

In the Turkish bath the body is subjected to gradations of 
elevated temperature; in other words, it is a system of hot-air 
treatment, a process of sweating. The same idea is carried out 
in the Russian or vapor baths. These can not be borne so long 
as the dry, hot-air or the very hot water bath, as vapor is a very 
poor conductor and prevents radiation of heat from the body. 
One hundred and thirty degrees of superheated moist air is as 
high as can be tolerated comfortably, whereas the temperature 
of a dry bath can be run up to three hundred or four hundred 
degrees. A compromise on these baths can readily be taken at 
home by means of a cabinet devised for this purpose. An al- 
cohol lamp furnishes the heat, and the entire body is enclosed in 
the cabinet, only the head being exposed. 

If a pint of hot water is sipped before entering the enclosure, 
perspiration will be hastened and will be more copious. From 
twenty to thirty minutes is quite a sufficient length of time to 
remain in the cabinet, from which one should go immediately 
into a hot-water bath. From eighty-five degrees to ninety-five 
degrees is tepid; ninety-six degrees to one hundred and four de- 
grees, warm; one hundred and four to one hundred and ten de- 
grees, hot; above that the temperature of the water is very hot. 
Beginners must not overheat themselves, as it is very danger- 
ous, and may cause faintness, dizziness, interference with the 
heart’s action, and even apoplexy. Epileptics and the very 
stout should avoid extremely hot water or vapor baths. 

It is a good plan to wrap a towel wrung from cold water 
around the head before stepping into the hot water, the heat of 
which can be increased after the body becomes accustomed to 
the unusual temperature. While in this bath the skin should 
be scrubbed with a flesh brush and pure soap. If a shower- 
bath is at hand, it should be used, the water being gradually 
reduced in temperature until it is quite cool; otherwise towels 
dipped in cold water should be rubbed over the entire body, 
and the surface then dried with a Turkish towel. These baths 
must be followed by an hour’s rest and complete relaxation. 


Helpful Additions to the Bath 


ILK, bran or oatmeal and starch soften and whiten the skin, 

whii. salt, vinegar and alcohol make it firm. After such 

a bath as has been described, it is an excellent thing, if the 
body is very soft and flabby, to use this preparation: 

Rosemary, rue, camphor and lavender, of each two drams 


soaked for several hours in a pint of strong white vinegar and 
strained. A portion of this can be added to a basin of cold 
water and rubbed into the skin, or it can be applied without 
diluting it. Plain salt or alcohol rubbed into the skin after the 
bath is also very good. 


A Word about Sea Baths 


EA-WATER baths are tonic and invigorating to some, to 
others they are very depressing. If takenin the open air, 
with prudence, they promote the appetite, digestion and the 
health; but, contrary to general belief, open-air sea bathing can 
not be recommended promiscuously. The cold and shrunken 
skin, livid faces and purple lips so frequently observed in those 
“enjoying’’ a dip in the surf too plainly tell the story. 
If the tonic effect of a salt-water bath is desired at home, the 
following formula will produce it: 


Muriate of soda . 2 pounds 
Sulfate of soda oar 1 pound 
Chlorid of soda . . ...... Vy‘ 
Chlorid of magnesia . .. A My 


Dissolve in two gallons of warm water and add to the bath. 

The French women attach great importance toa salt and herb 
bath; jt is said to improve the complexion, to regulate the cir- 
culation and to be especially beneficial to those of florid skins 
and red noses. The formula for this French bath will gladly be 
sent to those who wish to try it. 


When Cold Baths are Beneficial 
E DO not give sufficient time and thought to our daily bath- 
ing. The ordinary morning tub is usually taken in a per- 
functory, hasty manner, and is productive of very little good; it 
isn’t even sufficiently cleansing. The quality of the water can 
be greatly improved by adding borax, bicarbonate of soda or 
toilet ammonia. The soap must be of the purest quality and 
the body thoroughly scrubbed with brushes or mitts of loofa. 
Many people have become faddists upon cold-water bathing. 
It is much less efficient than warm water for securing cleanli- 
ness. It acts more as a tonic, however, and therefore the ideal 
bath consists in the general scrubbing followed by a cool shower 
or plunge. Cold baths, unless taken in the open air by those 
who can swim and remain active during as well as after the 
bath, are likely to be harmful; indeed, the repeated shocks to 

the internal organs are dangerous in many cases. 

The beautifying and rejuvenating power of specially prepar- 
ed baths is little understood or appreciated by the great majori- 
ty of women. There is absolutely no reason why every woman 
should not indulge in aromatic and in perfumed baths; especial- 
ly should busy wage-earners and brain-workers give this ques- 
tion careful consideration. After a day’s wearisome toil, after 
great fatigue from any source, absolutely nothing can equal 
an aromatic bath to restore the tone of the nerves and the gen- 
eral bodily equilibrium. At the same time such a bath is mar- 
velously refreshing as well as disinfecting — an item of no small 
moment in these days of crowded thoroughfares. 


A Refreshing Aromatic Bath 


Macerate in warm water for two hours, lavender, thyme and 
rosemary, of each eight ounces; ground cloves, cinnamon and 
peppermint, of each one-half ounce; strain and add to an or- 
dinary bath. An immersion of twenty to thirty minutes in 
such a bath acts like an elixir of life and restores one’s youth. 

A camphorated bath is more simply prepared, and also acts 
as a refreshing tonic. Drop slowly into warm water enough of 
the following lotion to make the water milky and fragrant: 


Tincture of camphor ; 1 ounce 
Tincture of benzoin . . . 1. wee Wy 
Cologne . 2 ounces 


We do not need to be an esthetic people to appreciate the 
soothing effect of a fragrant bath, to enjoy the tonic and refresh- 
ing action imparted by herbs and volatile oils, or to recognize 
the life-giving properties that lie in perfumes. 


“If thou wouldst keep in health, fear not perfumes; 
If thou wouldst keep in beauty, fear not perfumes.” 


It is a well-known fact that no disease ever enters a perfume 
laboratory. There would be less sickness if we cultivated toa 
greater extent the intelligent and refined use of sweet odors. 


Elizabeth of Hungary’s Famous Beauty Formula 


ERFUMES contain great nutritive, stimulating, healing, 
disinfecting, and, indeed, a great many other qualities, 
and form in themselves a subject of vast interest, importance 
and fascination; but we must confine ourselves here to their use 
in baths. As usual, the European women excel us in this, as 
they do in so many matters pertaining to the body beautiful. 
Perfume wafers can be procured at most chemist shops, and one 
or more added toa bath imparts a delightful fragrance; a drop 
or two of genuine attar of roses is sufficient to perfume a bath; 
it is also soothing and refreshing in effect. 
One of the most delightful preparations to use after or in the 
bath is known as ‘‘Hungary water,’’ so named for the heauti- 


ful Elizabeth of Hungary, who is said to have owed her won- | 


derful beauty to its use, and the component parts were never 
disclosed during her life. 
(Continued on page 340) 
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Take a handful of ordinary 
Soap lather. It feels greasy. 


It is made from animal fats. 
See the whitish streaks in the 
lather. 


Take a handful of bubbly 
Jap Rose lather. There's mil- 
lions and millions of bubbles, 
but not one spot of grease to 
see or feel. It is made from 
transparent vegetable oils. It 
all dissolves. It loosens dirt and 
washes away with the dirt. No 
Jap Rose bubble lather can re- 
main in the pores, because the 
lather is all bubbles—no grease. 


It's complexion suicide to use 
ordinary soap on your delicate 
skin. Stop doing it. Start using 
this soap—that washes entirely 
away. You will see the im- 
provement every day after you 
start to. 


“Give Nature a Chance”’ 


with 


JAP ROSE 


“ The Bubble Bath Soap” 
Made by Kirk. 


Special Trial Offer We will send a 


fifty-piece puzzle 
and sample cake of Jap Rose Soap for the 
name of your dealer and ten cents in stamps. 


James S. Kirk & Co. 
373 N. Water St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The PRIZE Edition 


“New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue” 


_—— -_—— 








| cant LAY 
: Pie Bren ee Edition 
Write for FREE Copy 
Compiled from the suggestions and ideas 
of over 55,000 bright, brainy women 


—The Elderly matron will find styles and gar- 
ments to aid her immeasurably in retaining her 
youthful figure. : 

—Young women will find ideas for their ward- 
robes to meet their personality and their occu- 
pation, at saving prices. 

—Girls’, Boys’ and Little Tots’ sturdy, dressy 
parments—where “ the stitch in time” is attended 
to for careful, anxious mothers. . 

All beautifully illustrated, fully described and 
moderately priced. 

This prize edition is expensive and we can 
only send a Free Copy when it is asked for and 
where it is sure to be welcnme 





Simpson-Crawford Co. Styles are Safe 


For Kxample— Here ts a Suit abeut which there never can be 
any critleism and of which you will never tire. 

Made of Gne all wool Broadeloth with (rimmings tastefully 
pinced—all seams are felled and bound—everything shrinkable 
K thoroughly chrunk—the Inner as well as the outer lines are 
honestly Gnished so the eronomical woman can depend on 
several seanons of satisfactory wear. 


Colors: Black, Navy Blue, Tan, Smoke 
Suit No. B26. Price $14.7 S 


THE COAT $s about 49 laches long and displ-ys the popular New York 
slocie- breasted, {button front anid vemi-fitted back. Hercules brald Ls 
applied down the full length (front and back), extentinz upwards tn 
points at tbe elde seams and center of back. Rottom of coat te braided 
with wide allk soutache, the sane effective trimmiloz being uscd oo the 
siceves. Notched collar edged with satia and flalehed with soutache loops. 
The lapels are Inlaid with satin — The Coat is Ilned throughout with 
guaranteed satin. THE SKIRT Is the popular 9 gore model with groupe 
of side pleats arranged at each gore falling from the 


use canna LALO 
UR GUARANTEE 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 
thing we send you—we want you to return 
it to us immediately, and we will promptly 
and cheerfully refund your money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For Over 30 Years Recognized Leaders 
of New York Fashions 


We own and operate four of the largest stores In America, 
therefore it is reasonable that we have advantages as revards 
Btyle, Quality and Prices not given to any other house any- 
where. No matter how small or how larye your purchase, 
we pay postage and express es, thus enabling YOU te 
shop in New York's Foremost Fashion Store with genuine 
pleasure and economy just as if you visited us personally. 


Write TO-DAY for FREE Copy of Prize Catalogue 
Address Dept. B 
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& SHOULD A GIRL WRITE LETTERS 


: TO A MAN? 


By THE CHAPERON 


to write, Janet, before I can tell you whether you 
ought to correspond with this particular young 
man. Gerald Hopkins, you say, is his name, and 
you met him when off on your summer vacation, 
when you were with him every day. 

Why, of course, Iam not so stupid as to suppose 
that up there in those mountain solitudes you had not a 
chance to know him better, even in two weeks, than men 
you have seen all your life at home. It is like being at sea 
tugether, to be off on a holiday. Intimacies are quickly 
formed because there is nothing to interfere with them. 
But that does not alter the question of whether or not you 
ought to write to him. 

You are afraid to show me your letter? You think that 
perhaps I may be biased, not approving of young men and 
women writing to each other. I am not so narrow-minded 
as that, Janet, dear. On the other hand, I believe in letters; 
they cultivate delightful friendships; they expand the mind, 
keep people in touch and bring great brightness into many 
dull days. But let me see yours. 

It seems such a Jong time since I said good-by to you, and though 
you promised to write me, no letter has come. IT watch for the post- 
man every day, and when he rings I make an excuse to go to the 
door, but there is never anything for me. Are you angry with me? 
What have I done to make you 

Don’t read any more, Janet. All that I have heard so far 
goes to prove that you must mot write to Gerald Hopkins. 
Why? Because, in the first place he has not written to you, 
though he promised to. You must, therefore, wait until he 
does. Oh, do not deceive yourself. He is not likely to be 
in some pain or trouble which he is too generous or too noble 
to worry you with. Itis you who are generous to suppose so. 
For if he had wanted very much to write he would have 
done so, whether he had had troubles or not, especially as he 
promised. If he had been corresponding a long time with 
you, and your friendship had been well established, or if he had 
told you that he had troubles which he must meet, and 
which needed ail his strength to contend against, then the 
case would have been different, and you could have written to 
ask him how he was, or to say that you were hoping the best 
for him. But you have no possible excuse for doing so now. 

Then, again, don’t you see, Janet, how undignified your 
letter is—telling him how you watch for his letters—im- 
plying how lonely you are without him, asking him if he is 
angry? Thatis not the way to write in any case, and toa man 
who has not even told you that he cared for you. But you 
want to hear—you want to know, what the trouble is; you 
can not stand the suspense and feel bewildered and con- 
fused after the lovely days you spent together, when he 
seemed so fond of you—such a good comrade and friend! 

This is all absolutely true, Janet, dear, and I am so sorry 
for you. But there is nothing to do but to be still and wait. 
Hard? Why, yes! But there will be harder things in store 
for you if you do not do the proper thing now. There will 
be mortification and hurt pride, and the sense that you have 
made advances which have been repelled. Wait. Give him 
the benefit of the doubt. But be silent until you hear. Some 
day a letter may come, and then you can take your cue from 
that when answering him. But remember to keep the woman- 
ly in you untouched—the dignified, the reserved. He will 
like you the better in the end. Perhaps, too, he is thinking 
things out for himself. 

Ah, you are going away? You think me unsympathetic, — 
too old to understand. Well, good-by. You must learn for 
yourself, as the rest of us have done, only come back and 
tell me when you do. 


yarn SC 


ND now I see Nancy coming up the street—dear, rol- 
licking, joyous Nancy, like a burst of sunshine always! 
Why, your eyes are dancing, child! Sit down and tell me all 
about it. A letter! And from Dick? Somehow I felt sure 
that there wasa letter in the case. He has sold his portrait, 
you say, and now he will have money enough to come and take 
a studio in town. Hurrah! I am almost as glad as you are, 
he has worked so hard. It's how long since you saw him? 
Three years!—and you have been writing to him all this time! 
What have you found to say? Just nothing but fnendly 
things, because you wanted to cheer him when he was work- 
ing against such discouragements? That was dear of you. 
And he says that your letters have been the one strong an- 
chor that has held and helped him during all his troubled 
days. I am sure you never did a better piece of work, 
Nancy, than writing him as you have done. 

You don’t think it was very good in you, because you 
only told him pleasant things—how the flowers in your gar- 
den grew, or what the neighbor's little children said that was 
funny and amusing, or what books you had been reading, and 
what wonderful operas you had heard. Sucha little thing to 
do, you say! 

I call it a great big thing, Nancy—to take as you have 
done bits of sunshine and gladness out of the days as they 
flew, in order to send them to some one who had little or 
none in his life. It is like visiting the sick, and being cheer- 
ful when you get there. It is the cheer, dear, that has 
counted, for I am sure that your letters were like yourself. 
Too thoughtful of other people, too ready to see what 


MUST first see what kind of a letter you are able 








might interest them, to be given up to any silly flirtatiou- 
talk. 

Jack Barclay, you say, thinks girls ought to know bet 
ter than to write letters to men, does he? Heis your neigh 
bor across the street, who sits on your porch and _ sneers 
about sentiment and friendship. A vain young person, my 
child, thinking most girls in love being his single purpose in life. 
except to dress himself better than any one else. I can't 
imagine your writing letters to him, or any girl’s doing so 
He is much too conceited to understand a letter properly, and 
as for answering it-——I don’t wonder you laugh, Nancy! He 
would answer it with stilted little nonentities or personal re- 
marks and flattery, and there would be the end of 1t ail, for 
any girl of intelligence or a grain of ordinary sense. 

And now Nancy is going down the street again, and some- 
how the sun seems to have gone under a cloud. It is always 
so when this dear creature leaves me. I wonder if she will 
marry Dick when he takes his studio. She is not a bit in 
love with him now, and her letters to him just sprang out of 
the goodness of her heart—a goodness that she has the un- 
conscious courage to express. A little person, a silly girl, a 
vain or selfish woman, could never have written him for three 
long years. And how glad a man ought to be that he lives in 
a country like this one, in which friendships like hers are pos- 
sible between men and women. Fancy such a thing in France, 
where even the letters between engaged people must be looked 
over by their elders. The parents are so afraid of a girl com- 
promising herself. But girls like Nancy never compromise 
themselves. They are too interested in life about them, in 
good things and joyous things and in everything wholesome, to 
be compromised by letters toa man! God bless Nancy, I say, 
and women like her. I wish there were more of them. 
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HO is that coming now? Lucy Barnes’s mother,—and 
with such a troubled face! I heard the child was ill, 
though I did not dream that it was serious. 

Lucy is not worse, I hope, Mrs. Barnes? A fever, you say, 
and delirious! Tell me what I can do for the dear girl. 

So there isa man at fault, is there? And it is that wretched 
Jack Barclay? Lucy has been deceiving you by writing to 
him, and now the whole story is out. He has been horrid, 
and she is broken-hearted. 

He met her one day at a picnic, you say; walked home 
with her; promised to come and see her and came only once. 
Then, instead of letting him alone she began to write to him. 
You tell me that he has sent her letters back. The rude 
man! But I don’t ltke to read them, Mrs. Barnes. No! Not 
even if you, her mother, show them to me. There is some 
thing sacred about other people's letters. Noone has a right 
to them. I would feel less guilty taking one of her dollar 
bills. She poured her little heart out in them. You feel 
mortified? No one ought to feel mortified at what a 
child does in innocence. She has the mortification to bear, 
not you. 

It all comes, you say, from the latitude given to girls in 
these days—so different from yours, when girls told their 
mothers everything, and never did a thing without consulting 
them. Yes, the times have changed, but not for the worse, 
I think. Girls make mistakes, but then they have always 
made them and always will—only we who are older forget! 
We must help Lucy to bear this, you and I— not let her goon 
suffering over a slip. She meant no wrong. She is simply 
at the sentimental age, when she lives in her fancies; and Jack 
Barclay, with his fine clothes, seemed to her some wonder- 
ful person. What must he think of your daughter, you say? 
Why bother about what he thinks—a man rude enough to 
send her letters back! He does not deserve to be remembered. 
Mrs. Barnes, there is your son, Lucy’s brother; tell him the 
story. I beg you not to hideit froom him. Why? Oh, can't 
you see that if he has good stuff in him he will know better 
than to misunderstand or hurt another woman as Jack has 
hurt Lucy. 

He will know that the advances which innocent girls make 
are not with evil intent, nor because they mean to make ad- 
vances at all, but just because they are inexperienced, know- 
ing nothing about how horrid some men are, and so they go on 
doing things which the more intellectual or the wiser girl would 
never do. Your son won’t misunderstand a girl’s letters when 
he receives them, as this man has done. He will know how 
to take them, realizing, as he realizes about his sister, what 
innocent though perhaps silly spirit prompted their writer. 
But he will be the gentleman when he answers; he won't send 
the letters back. He will know, too, how a girl may suffer by 
being misunderstood, and though he may not encourage her to 
write again, he will never be the cad—never be unkind. 

Why, Janet! Back again so soon, and breathless. You 
have a telegram, and Gerald Hopkins is coming this afternoon, 
and he has much to say to you. I am so glad, dear, and you 
are glad, too, and most glad because you did not send your 
silly letter. So am I. Men sometimes learn more through 
silence than the written word. It gives them time to lcok at 
things in their proper light; to question and measure and 
weigh; to see what is worth while and whether, with certain 
women in their lives, they would be happier or more wretched. 
No one wants to be badgered when he is thinking things out, 
and some men have to think them. Gerald learned through 
your silence. 
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HARACTER speaks 
through the manifold 
personalities of life— 

as the use of a scent, in the 
daintiness of a handkerchief, 
in the elegance of an article 
of wear, in the character of a 
correspondence paper. 


White & Wyckoff’s 


will reflect your character with 
the greatest credit in every occa- 
sion of social correspondence. 
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Sold by your Stationer. 


FREE "purse? SAMPLES 


of White & Wyckoff s AUTOCRAT LINEN 
in all correct sizes and tints of paper and enve- 
lopes so you may seicct what best pleases you 
to order through your dealer. We should 
appreciate having your dealer's name. 


We will also send you with these Free 
Samples, our Free Booklet, “The Yea and Nay 
of Correspondence Etiquette,” an authoritative 
book of reference of correct usage in every- 
thing relating to social correspondence and the 
use of visiting cards. 


Itis provided in every 
correct size, shape and 
finish, and each sheet 
is watermarked: 


White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Co. 
503 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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made in a wash fabric. 27 inches 
qwide—50 beautiful shades and 
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demands of utility, beauty and durability. 
It never wears fuzzy, and 

it washes beautifully. 
Just the right fabric 
for waists, gowns, suits, 
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and children’s frocks. 
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your materials make a 
comparison between 
Himalaya Cloth 
and other fabrics 
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times as much. 


For Sale at all 
Leading Stores. 


The name ‘‘Himalaya’’ is 
on the selvage of every yard. 
Be sure you see it there. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you with the genuine, write 
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MARRYING ONE’S 
DAUGHTERS 


(Continued from page 326) 


O! that Spartan mother was 
going to do no injustice; the girl 
was ‘‘grown’’ and she “had a 
right’”’ to go! And so far as I 
know they are all four still ‘‘go- 
ing,’’ still unescorted save by 
male relatives, though growing 
into the late twenties and early thirties. 
The mother never goes along; she has 
never seen the rather overwhelming ap- 
pearance of their entrance or realized the 
problem facing some young man friend of 
the family who would gladly take one 
out to supper or for refreshments, but 
four 

Had that mother had wise generalship 
as well as a good heart, she would have 
gone into society herself with Number 
One, individualized her, properly launch- 
ed her, focused the price of four cheap 
party dresses into one good one, and 
given Number One her full quota of op- 
portunity before bringing Number Two 
into the arena; and so down the list, hold- 
ing back the younger girls, pushing the 
older, and thus scattering them along the 
social board in a way to make each one, in 
turn, appear at her best. Where girls are 
near in age the problem is often difficult, 
but whatever else a mother may resort to, 
she should never, under any circum- 
stances, plunge them three and four 
abreast on a shy, easily frightened so- 
ciety. No man, my dear wholesaler, 
likes to tackle numbers. 

Many mothers who think they have 
done all things needful and who still see 
their daughters remain, over-ripe fruit, 
unplucked, and the season passing, have 
ruined their own good work by overzeal. 
An evening spent with a mother of this 
kind let the full glare of understanding 
fall on her failure. She talked of her 
daughters continually, of their charms, 
their attainments, their beauty, and talk- 
ed at random, regardless of who heard. 
Now, a young man doesn’t enjoy having a 
young woman, however attractive, ram- 
med down his throat. I wanted sev- 
eral times to press that mother’s hand 
and silence her devastating tongue. She 
could not be satisfied with having made 
her home and her daughters attractive, 
but she must, like a zealous advertiser, in 
addition to showing the article well put 
up, drive its merits home by insistent 
words. <A certain editor’s advice to a 
young woman who wrote him that she 
was always ‘“‘nice”’ to the young men, but 
remained unmarried—‘Run, little girl, 
run’’—would well be remembered by the 
too-evidently strenuous. 

A Virginia great-grandmother who had 
three times married, each time a man of 
eminence, went to visit her Northern 
daughter-in-law just as the latter’s house 
was undergoing renovation, and a num- 
ber of ‘‘cozy corners’ were being installed. 
The little old lady objected: ‘“‘They’re 
co’tin’ co’ners, that’s what they are,” 
she said; “‘tear them all out.’’ 

“But, grandma, think of those eight 
girls I must marry off!’ protested the 
younger woman. The old lady look- 
ed her up and down in surprised disg st. 
“Well, I wonder you ever managed to get 
one husband,”’ she said at last, ‘‘if that’s 
all you know about men. Men don’t 
walk into traps set right out in the open!”’ 

Who shall say how much Robert 
Browning’s full-grown love for Eliza- 
beth Barrett resulted from the long 
months of waiting before being allowed to 
see her, or how much its complete ripen- 
ing was due to her reluctance to regard 
him other than as a friend for long after 
that first face-to-face meeting? Each 
was worthy of the other, and it was in the 
nature of things that they should love 
each other. But, sought out as she was 
in her dark chamber of illness and suffer- 
ing by a rugged, happy, courted and lion- 
ized man of the world, it remains a mas- 
terpiece of perfect mating. There is a 
lesson in it for all women however far 
down the scale from the peerless poet 
singing at the top. Personal worthiness 
attracts its kind; a thoughtful attitude 
toward life directs rightly one’s attitude 
toward the man who is to complete it; 
and a right, attractive activity brings 
naturally the successful outcome. 
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Fashion ExpositionforAll | “/.¢ %°“a™ TF Mass yre : ; 
Would you enjoy am exposition at which were shown THE NEW DRESS TRIMMINGS 
all the latest Paris, Lendes and New York fashions? 


If you could havetwought to you MWustrations and descrip ions ° 
uf eying that was considered styl[sh, clever amt beautiful at How to Make Them from Silk, Cord and Soutache 
thls exapeaitten, would you mot appre fate the convenience of net 
Jia citye to leave your home to team all about the new styles? 
We velleve you amfevery woman woull. Phat is why we have 
gathered from all the fashion centers the best styles aod 
arranged them in our 265-page catalogue in veritable expos. 
tion form. This catalogue we now offer to you FREE. 

Think of it, sbinply for the askbny yeu can leaen all about the 
late fallund winter fashions, Dhe ilostrations in our: atalo,ue 





two rows of braid twisted together 
as explained, outlined by a plain 


touch ofttimes makes or , 
line of braid tacked at the sides, 


mars a picture, so in the 


are leautiful, and perte tly represent all the latest . hiens for k ; - ; td . up 
omen, sen and children, prices of these wonderful new ssSmaking O e un r 

styles are the lowest in America. We tell you in our catalogue art of dressma ing the then the whole 1s : h ; 

how tosave freight and express charges. We guarantee every last clever touches trans- across the top to give the point 


le:e of merchandise wesell. Write today and ask for cur Free 
ery catalogue, It brings 

you right up to the minute on 
Fashion Knowledge. balls 


At the base the loose ends are joined 
with three loops of braid, on top of 
which is sewed one of the braided 
rings asa finish. Around the body 
of the ornament is sewed a strand 
of braided soutache, the raw ends 
of which are tacked underneath. 
The next ornament is in the same 
class, and no more difficult to man- 
age. (Ill. 4.) The braid forming 
the clover effects on either end con- 
sists of four strands braided to- 
gether and joined with the braided 
ring. Braiding with four ends is as 
easy as with three, and more effect- 
ive. Sew the four ends of braid 
TOR as she may wish. The chicf firmly together, then fasten to a 
elements which enter into work of table and braid two ends at a time, 
this character are first of a]l taste Hl. 1 and 2—The cable cord and small piping always turning your braid outward. 
which may be cultivated, ingenuity The connecting link in this orna- 
which must be encouraged, and clever fingers which can be ment is the two twisted strands of braid with a row of cord, 
trained. With the addition of a little courage and ambition sewed on the outer edge, and the centerpiece 1s a square 
you will soon obtain re- made of cord, as elsewhere explained. I know of no material 
sults both surprising an | which adapts itself to so many devices as soutache. The 
satisfactory. It is ama- cord may be omitted. 
zing what results will em- We now take up the subject of the piping. One of the most 
anate from the use of a attractive uses I have seen was on a black silk coat. <A suc- 
pair of sharp scissors, a Bbeeae: “OR. Bena ments-UOF 
little stiff brown paper or frogs was made entirely of 
cardboard and some sou- piping, interlaced one 


No. 69x8 B. 7 ‘ aid. Si ‘ < in the other, and 
are $10. 5 tache braid, silk cord and strand in 


form the otherwise or- 
dinary gown into a chic 
creation which even our 
French sisters mightenvy. It is so 
often the cry of American women, 
particularly those living outside 
the radius of large cities, that they 
have not the means of gratifying 
the fads and fancies which the 
fashions of the hourdemand. The 
object of these articles is to place 
within the means of every woman 
who reads them the power to re- 
produce such little ornament, fancy 
button or bit of trimming illustra- 
ted in the fashions of THE DELINEa«- 
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" This Beauti- piping. The piping of joined at the center with 
No. 69x8 ce eneias which I speak is easily a knot of four strands 
cdeatined to be the season s most 7 = e ° 
popular model; it {s made of constructed. It consists braided, as we braid sou- 
Be ee inte en and Crowe, of bias strips of silk or tache. At first glance 
ed ee eee aan satin or another material. it (Ill. 5) seems intricate, 
ures Ie iso semi fucing, singe’ | These are cut the required but it is as simple as any 
self covered buttons; silk braid width, then both raw of the others. The addi- 
und button trimming is artistic- r Z 
ally applied on back and front of edges stitched together on tion of a button at one 
cotiet, ort vaverss Coat slootas the wrong side by ma- end adds a Frenchy 
see ane ikeieimsace. | Chine. Now thread a bod- touch. This button is 
Fhe Sait ase designes ("| kin or very heavy darn- octagonal in shape, and 
plaite oe ae t front, orna ing-needle —even a hair- made of stiff cardboard 
mented with ittons: the side 2 é ie ; 
gores are trimmed from knee pin will do—with heavy : about an inch and a half 
sidits. xictar toe asvoe tulacone wool or cable cord, and Ill. 3—Soutache-braid ornaments in. diameter. A bit. of 
vain. price. H1O,75 | turn your stitched folds bright-colored cretonne 

Siegel Cooper Co.’s right side out over the same. It is always well to try an coversit. Thiscretonne 1s 
Liberal Guarantee inch or two at first in order to determine the width to cut the greatly improved by 
eg ra See ee folds. A piping the size of a lead-pencil can be used effective- working in some gold 
vertisement or from our cata- ly, and if finer is desired, a slate-pencil gives the desired thick- Cl eal or Grek h stitches, and some bnght 
not prove satisfactory in ever) ness. When a machine is not available, the folds may be cut Il 4-- Clover-leaf of braided soutache = colors such as red and 
detail, if it does not prove the * < 2 . = ff 
best value you ever secured, re about an inch wide, the raw edges folded in and overhanded blue, in a Persian effect. 
urn i ous A r expense and . . . . 
Our ebay aud AIL ean es Tel neatly together, using heavy wool for filling. (III. 1.) A great many varieties of buttons may be cut from cardboard 
ti dapat Ragone tp When you have made a few yards of this piping you have, and covered with different fabrics, round uare, oblong 
vantages are all yours—New . yeoet a ade ¢ Sonne IS piping you Nave, é Cc e 1 1 CS, » SQ ; fc ‘ 
™ Lh edges mele’ per haere eas with the aid of some soutache braid or cord or even both, the pointed and endless shapes. They in themselves form a unique 


prices, The risk all curs. ; : ; é : : 
nucleus of many an attractive little ornament. Now we take trimming. They may 


Write For Our New Catalogue Now. up the question of soutache braid, and the various ways to © be raised with the addi- 





We ACITY mIITSELY ae Ne employ it. One's natural inclination is to sew it in straight tion of a little cotton 
No OPER @ Branch rows, using it simply as edging for cuffs and collars. But that batting before covering. 
A Hoeses is hackneved and out of date. We are now appealing to the Another ornament in 





OIXTH AVE 18 419 BTSs. ; : . - : : 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. ingenuity which is born in all women where dress is concerned. — the same class and equal- 


It is the woman who its not content with well enough, but — Iwetfectivein all black or 
desires just a little  thecolorof the gown con- 
better, who will profit by — sists of piping, soutache 
these lessons and make — and cord combined. The 
her gowns the envy of — center isa ring about the 
others who have the © size of a quarter, made 
sume opportunities to of heavy soutache braid. 
im prove t hemselves, Next comes a row, about 
but not the ability to half an inch wide, of 
grasp them. Pretty re- loops of fine cord pre- 
sults may be obtained pared just as pictured 
ene as es the by twisting together two — (III. 6) ; then comes a row — 
ure illustrated. Ad Ill. 5—Frogs of piping and fancy button stra nds of soutache of twisted piping, and Ill. 6—Piping, soutache and cord 
an aa ese braid, while threeoreven outside of all a row of 
ing. A boon to slen- four strands braided (as we braid hair) make a trimming in plain piping. The loop is made of twisted piping on the outer 
der women, and itself. Rings of braid may be made edge with a row of plain piping in- 


gracefully moulds ats : ; 
the stout. Can be by coiling this between the fingers side. The round part of the orna- 
ment 1s made on a foundation of stiff 


_ worn as tight or as tightly and sewing on the underside 

oose as the fancy of the wearer may suggest. : . is ie ue 
with long stitches. (Ill. 2.) lining. The last ornament (Ill. 7) is 

a little more ambitious, but is not 


Order by waist measure only. Sizes 18 to 26 At co t 
partinent all tores r sent pre wid upon re ri pt of price. Smart trimmings may be made for 

hard. Cut one-half a paper pattern 
shape about seven inches long and 


Style 1904 X. Price $1.00. yokes, collars and cuffs of gowns with 
H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. these mngs placed at regular inter- 
three and a half across, fold and cut 
the other by it. Lay it on pieces 


Buy H. & W. Waists for Ladies, Misses & Children} | ‘#!S. Say two inches apart, and joined 
of your gown material and baste a 


with either a straight line or twisted 

row of soutache, which should be 
sewed on first. Little squares of perfect outline, then baste two even 
braid may be made by sewing the lines through the middle, maki-g 
braid flat on material, and when three divisions. The ornament ‘5 
finished placing it over a square of outlined with two rows of soutache. 
cardboard, as one covers a button- In the outer division piping is sewed 
mold. in reversible rings, and tacked on the 
Having new a working foundation braid as the material is cut from be 
in the preparation of our matenials, neath. The next has braid in zigzag 
we may start work. The first orna- line, and the last large French knots 
ment pictured (IH. 3) is made entire- of some contrasting shade. Long 
and short stitches of embroidery in 
structed. The body of it consists of Ill. 7—A decorative ornament of piping and soutache the rng are a great improvement. 
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| WHAT’S THE MATTER 
| WITH THE CHURCHES? 


(Continued from page 294) 





The Church Needs Nothing but Time 


Editor THE DELINEATOR:—What 
is the matter with the Church in 
America? First: It ts growing rap- 
tdly. According to Dr. H. K. Car- 
roll, whose compilation of ecclesi- 
astical statistics is in the class with 


? 5 C Beautifully the United States census or ‘'The Statesman's ky 24 ‘e Ke 





Emb id d Year Book,” the average gain in communi- F THIS GARMENT 
~mbDroidere cants for the six years past has been 912,718 el lace ine. 


each year. In that period it has been the HE 
New Fall Collars Sa 


task of the Church to assimilate and train in 


belief, conduct and service five and a half WE Pees yy 
Dame Fashion has always recognized millions of people. Since 1890 the population | pon GUARANTEED gg aE es ho: A Se 
““Corliss’’ as the mark of style, quality and value on of Continental United States has increased S ATIN 
ee 43.3 per cent. The gain in communicant i a 4 YS ay SS 2A em J we 
But even Corliss methods have never membership—Roman Catholic and the nine 39998, ~ 


before resulted in such unusual values as in these hand- large Protestant denominational groups—has 


somely embroidered collars for 25c. sd te. | 

You will find that the best shops will pron 50-): per cent jthe gain im the tattec alone | Ya ( 
show you a truly wonderfal variety of our embroidered being 80.6 per cent. With all the religious oe Pee ; Belding’ s A OVLLM ULE) Guaranteed Lining Satin 
eee eee earn occas b amy oreaee bodies represented, the net gains show forty- : is the most satisfactory and economical material you can 

t . " _ so i "Wels e e e e . ty = © . = = - 

eG Jinpt esas a rea ih ree acpi nine per cent. in ministess, forty-nine per cent. use for all lined garments. Our satin is made of honest, pure 
Nothing could be Gaintier than he col in churches and sixty-six per cent. in commu- silk with pure dye, and such silk will outlast and outwear any 
ar iustrated—simple white dots embroidered on sheer nicants. To mobilize recruits, to maintain 
linen. The shop that enjoys your patronage will in all t f . t other textile material, and hold its color to the end. It also gives 
proeeeels be ableto supply you in yourchoice of three yi ue : fe eee he the handsome appearance and comfort which every woman desires 
eights—S4746, 2 in.; $4745, 13 in ; 584744, 1% in. ritory, place a tremendous strain upon the = ggisver cote ae 2 rere wae Sy 
If you are not readily supplied,send us 25c per collar— leadership of the Church. Growth has its It is poor silk and cotton imitations of many kinds that have made 


say what number, state sizeandwe will deliver prompt- 
ly by mail. Other patterns 
illustrated in our booklet, 
“ Embroidered Collars,”* 
may interest you. Write 
forit. Address 


women doubtful of satin linings. 
‘* Belding’’ is the Karat Mark of the Precious Fibre. 
Our guarantee removes all the doubts, because, should trouble 
develop, we will reline the garment without charge—like new. You 


are safe when you buy Belding’s Yardwide Guaranteed Satin Linings. 
One quality, three weights: 


penalties. To advance is to create new per- 
plexities and fresh criticisms. 

Second: Jz ¢s reducing its divisions. The 
processes of consolidation and reconstruction 
: impress the present as dilatory; they give to 
Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. H, Troy, N.Y. the future its victories. In the old lands and 
in former generations, the protest against 
tyranny of every kind, and the assertion of in- 
dividual liberty at all costs; in this land and 
now, with Church and State forever separate, 
with personal freedom a right both in the 
Church and out, differences begin to disappear 
and essentials become clear in outline and first 
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All colors, at all stores. 
When used in ready-to-wear garments the makers 
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find in the apparent confusion the strong lines a - Paid meeting ams IN 

of a more compact and comprehensive organ- sx» a vn  Pamspacesee tan fivedrceree hd ea + 

e . ° d . . hee Pe et Ae Te 

ization which augurs conquest. mae i. 5 Se mn Pen 
Third: It ts measuring tts task. To assert ao eS : . BM ame) 

ideals and find motives for twentieth-century ‘o | | be .. \ BELDING BROS. & CO., 

civilization exacts from the Church its best. ; ~~ Oe Tee 


No age before has dreamed of the facility, the 
swiftness, the elegance, the luxury, the open 
and the disguised materialism which to-day 
belong to the “common round.” It never 
was harder to prove for the spiritual the 
claim to mastership. The cross was never 
more welcome as an adornment or less wel- 
come asa principle. It is not less easy than 
in the past to set the individual right. It is 
athousand times more difficult than ever 
before to inspire, direct and control the de- 
velopment of the social order. The Church is 
appointed to this twofold task. She is becom- 
ing conscious of her social mission. Directly 
and indirectly she is already the great almoner, 
and still is guardian of the standards of justice. 
Her interpretations of the new problems of 
the industrial life have been a bit slow. Her 
adaptations to emergencies, prompt and 
critical in their demand, have at times seemed ‘ . 

belated. Her leaders and sponsors have too Sa B | d S Sy - lk 
generally been content to cane with the con- & S l nN & Cwl nN o ] 


servative rather than to raid with the radi- 


526-528 BROADWAY GA 


New York City. 
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cal. She has doubtless sometimes needlessly » makes better clothing. Garments sewed with it hold their 
felt fee ce of a ee for pela Same 6 shape better, do not pucker at the seams, nor rip, nor tear, 
When you want leather bags or pocketbooks tion, when she ought to have listened wit é because Belding’s Sewing Silk is not only far stronger than 


of the latest style, look for them bearing eager heart to the human cry and hastened to 
the above Trade Mark answer its appeal But where is the organiza- 
for they are made in the newest designs approved tion which even approaches her in the protest i Se matches all dress goods, colors, and stays matched, for it 
y fashion, an of ever stands the : : ini be fe : 
“Anthony” reputation of making only the finest egos wrong, the sacrifices of ys the eee does not fade. 
leather goods. “Anthony” ba absolutely surrender of life and treasure, the vitality of 
guaranteed, The “Anthony” rade Mark pro- spirit which keeps hope alive in human hearts, ) Use Belding’s Spool Sewing Silk for Dressmaking and 
a SOUSeOnE Cea ep unitaticns: and robs from human suffering its sting and 3 all Home Sewing. Instruct your dressmaker. 

ONY e bags an front a .0O shame and woe? In America the race is under | 
iss a dry goods stares ‘or direct ee new conditions. Commercial, industrial, e J Ready-made garments on which you find our Sewing 
us if there is no dealer in your town. social, ecclesiastical, governmental conditions ; 

A LEADER. are unparalleled. The age has taken us un- 
awares. Like every other institution, the 


cotton, but elastic, which saves the fabric from stress. It 
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Silk guarantee tag are sewed throughout with Belding Sewing 
Silk. If the tag is not found the garment is probably sewed 
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Ooze clon. bag, ban, handle. Church, which is not non-natural, not super- with cotton. 
Size » place | inch so human, but is in the race fabric related to _ a EO . 
ce, $1 00. every phase of this marvelously complex social 
Send for on e showing order, is finding herself, is finding her world, | 
our many new styles. is measuring her task. Let her have time seamed ee - none ~e=9 
and room. She is sensitive to her own faults; 
ANTHONY MANUFACTURING CO. she will remedy them. She realizes her mis- elding s re ‘Silk 1s 
LYNN, MASS. takes; she will not repeat many of them. She ae Pcharediie De ae t beauty’ meth Se 
understands and for the most part respects : wna) sch a Te 
—— | her critics. She will learn from them and Bor’ your time and skill. It will vash ¢ nc a 
hold her divinely appointed leadership in _ never fade. Every shade at near 
Fine HOME NINHEN Petes Bf Ste, S922 2 Day | crite of them. Debate upon “facte that ar i ty. eaerr's 
1 Selling our elegant 9 not so,”’ lists of things that are “the matter Drancitk essential for cleaning betwecatalee resttee ~~ . 
Fen one wintenen ssc. | with the Church,” for which there are no | At dealers. Sample Free. Address Dept. G. . 
the | greatest kitchen con. corresponding realities, will amuse, but will not OUR BOOKLET “THE PRECIOUS FIBRE” 
had. Noexperience | distress. She is not perfect. She makes no will enable you to purchase silk products safely and get 
eee ve, ere vos such claim. She is sometimes at fault—she full value with absolute satisfaction. Sent Free, 
made of specially harden- knows it first. But that which is the matter Address all Inquiries to our N. Y. Office. 


Ta Poh cbanynendic aed with the Church is the pains and perplexities of 


beautifully enameled rack. Write growth; the process of modifying her organ- 


at once, or Ifyou don't want to act as Belding Bros. & Co. 


agent, we will send you set for your ization for the better the phenomena attend- NEW YORK PHILADELP 
home for $1.50. Money back if not pleased. | ing her effort to remeasure her task and adapt CINCINNATI BOSTON - 


eee Be ic arg. Bollding, C herself tothe needs of her world, under the . ST. PAUL ST. 
guidance of the Master of Life. . 


Catalog of Art Needlework 
A ee ee Linens, Cambric. Pat- 
Laces, Cut. Stencils, Perfo- 
rated Paitoric cle: Write for complete catalog today, Lo 
¢ 


Home Needlework Co,, Dept. B, Chicago. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


Will YOU Accept 41 Beauti- 
ful Samples If We Send Them 
To You Absolutely Free? 


Send for these 41 Free Samples and see Suesine’Silk—the 
loveliest material imaginable for costumes and dresses and 
waists, for house gowns and kimonos and lingerie; for indoors 


and out; for daytime and evening. 


In the Fashion Centers 


of the country—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Kansas City—wherever you go you will hear women talking 
of Suesine. A\nd the colors are so bright and cheerful, so 
rich and so delicate that you are quite sure to find the very 


shade you have set your heart on. 


Don’t Confuse Suesine Silk 
With the Many Imitations 


Send for these 41 Free 
Samples and see Suesine Silk for yourself—Please do. 


Suesine will not crack or split at creases, and will not 
develop pin-holes like adulterated silk. Suesine is not 
loaded or weakened with tin or pate: glue, iron-dust or the 


other adulterants which give a fa 
but which make the cheap imitations quickly fall to 
pieces. ‘That is another reason for the reliability and 
value represented by the Suesine mark on the selvedge 
of every yard of the genuine. Insist upon the genuine 
Suesine with the name 


SUESINE SILK 


stamped along the edge of every yard. The fact that we stamp 
the name on every yard of Suesine Silk means a great deal to you. 
It m-ans that if Suesine Silk disappoints you, or any of your friends, 
you can always avoid Suesine very easily ever afterward. 

Suesine comes in 4! exquisite dake but nof in figures or 


It is 27 inches—full 27 inches —wide. 
How to get 41 beauti- 


ful Suesine Silk Samples F REE 


If you do not find Suesine Silk easily, write to us. We want to 
hear from every reader of The Delineator who finds any ciiffx ulty in 
getting Suesine Silk. Wedo not ask you to hunt from store to store 
for Suesine Silk. There is a quicker, easier way. If your own dealer 
has not Suesine, send us his name. We will send you the addresses of 
other stores In your vicinity where Suesine Silk is on sale in all its rich 
anc clelicate shacdes—thus saving you the time and trouble of hunting. 
lf, when you write an’! send us the name of your own Dealer, he has 
not Suesine Silk, we will send you free 41 large samples showing each 
of the exquisite shades in which Suesine Silk is made. 


patterns. 


No matter where you live it is 
easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 


We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail mer- 
chants. Butif we cannot send you the name and address of a dealer 
in your vicinity who has Suesine Silk, we will see that your order is 
filled at the same price, and just as conveniently, by a reliable retail 
house, if you will enclose color sample and price, 47%c a yard. 
Don’t put it off. Even if you will not be buying dress goods for 
some time to come, Ict us tell you sew the stores in your city that 
are ready to show you Suesine Silk. : 

Write us a letter—or a postal card will do. Mention your dealer's 
name. Write to us sew, TO-DAY. 


Bedford Mills «,2 17's. 


York City 
Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and address 
of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Snesine, 


se weight to cheaper silks, 
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30°75 —Princess dresses, which will be the leading styles for the 
coming srasos, require = fabric that has all the wearing qualities with- 
out a loss of beautiful soft effect. Sucalne Silk Is the choloe of mate 
rials for developing these attractive models, and, as |l)ustrated above, !t 
was accomplished with 10 yards ($4.75) and Butterick Pattern No. 3075 
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PUT WUNDERHOSE ON THE 


yf 


? ' CHILDREN AND AVOID DARNING. XY 


WUNDERHOSE are proof against hard knocks and hard wear. 


They are made of Wunderyarn—the staunchest, lightest weight, finest 


grade yarn used in hosiery making. 


Let the children romp and play to their hearts content. 
spomsite for WUNDERHOSE. We know how much better they are than 
ch 


ildren’s stockings ever have been. 


A Genius—our mill expert—evolved a new process—discovered a method 
of twisting a fine yarn into a fine fibered thread—giving it a wondrous wear 


life. Wecall it WUNDERYARN. 


WUNDERYARN—though as wear-defying as linen—is as soft as yarn 
WUNDERYARN dyes fast and remains steadfast. 


should be. 


For all the 
Family 


TRADE MARK 


NEW WUNDERHOSE FREE will replace any that punch thro’ heel, toe or 
See eee: } i Your dealer will supply you. 
WUNDERHOSE in stock, he will get them for you if you insist. 


CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSBE, four (4) pairs to the hox 
—in black or tan—four (4) months' wear guarantee The 
pagne, pearl and black with white feet—absolutely without best Child's Stocking made—and the first Child's Stock- 
ing worthy of a warranty. $1.00 per box. 


sole within four (4) months’ solid wear. 


MEN'S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs to the box— 


black, tan, navy, copenhagen, green, Lurgundy, cham- 


an equal at the price Just the right weight. Warranted 
proof against holes in toes, heels or soles for four (4) 
months 
WOMEN'S WUNDERHOSE, three (3) pairs to the box, 
in black or tan. Warranted to wear three (3) months with 
out darning in toes, soles or heels. $1.00 per box. 


$1.00 per box. WUNDERH 

nomical every way. If your dealer can't supply you— 
write us direct, stating size, style and color dearer You 
wil) be supplied. 


FREE— Copies of our interesting little WONDER BOOK. Senda postal request to 


We stand re- 


my ia tin eal 


Fa tot 


/ - 


vs 


End Darnine 
Woes 


Mom a tt ba an 


lf he hasn't 


confuse WUNDERHOSE with other 


brands 
OBE look better, wear better—are more eco- 
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CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, 24 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














The Church Is Awakening to Its Real 
Work and Methods 


Editor Tug Deg ingator:—I. In 
my opinion the weaknesses of the 
Church in so far as they are not 
due to ordinary limitations of hu- 
manity are due to: 

(1) The attempt to enforce a 
theology that presupposes different scientific 
and philosophical views of the world and God 
than those resulting from modern science. 
This gives a note of uncertainty to preaching 
and threatens to divorce the Church from the 
educated classes. 

(2) An overemphasis on the idea of saving 
men from the world to heaven as over against 
an attempt to improve the social order. This 
has led to a distrust of the Church on the 
part of men who are interested in social move- 
ments and has tended to restrict the member- 
ship of Protestant churches. 

(3) The conception of the Church as a 
body of men and women standing for certain 
doctrines rather than possessed of similar 
religious experiences and ethical ambitions. 

II. Among the conditions of social life which 
hinder the development of the Church are: 

(1) The growing complexity of our civili- 
zation due to the industrial revolution and 
the rise of cities. 

(2) The development of numerous institu- 
tions which tend to supplant interest in the 
Church. 

(3) The search for wealth. 

(4) The passion for amusement which is 
everywhere lowering the taste and ideals of 
the nation. 

III. These adverse conditions, however, 
are being met. The Church of to-day is rapid- 
ly awakening to the needs of the time and is 
reorganizing itself and its methods. This 
awakening can be seen, among others, in the 
following facts: 

(1) Without abandoning the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, doctrines are being 
reshaped so asto be more intelligible to the 
modern world. There is growing up in most 
of the more liberal pulpits an almost prophetic 
insistence upon the fact of sin and the need of 
divine assistance to overcome it. 

(2) The churches everywhete are adopting 
new methods for reaching the masses. In our 
great cities there is an increasing4nterest in 
the evangelization of needy sections and the 
extension of influence in other than strictly 
spiritual lines. 

(3) The Church is growing less suspicious of 
scholarship, and theological education is grow- 
ing less rigid and more practical. 

(4) There is at the present time a remark- 
able movement among the men of all churches. 
This movement promises not only larger gifts 
to the Church, but an emphasis upon its ag- 
gressive evangelistic and social mission, 

(5) There is wonderful development of in- 
terest in religious education. 

(6) There is also a marked change in the 
attitude of various denominations to the so- 
cial question. This supplements the increas- 
ed philanthropic and institutional work of 
separate churches and takes such forms as 
commissions on social service, semi-official 
literature, employment of special secretaries to 
bring the Church in touch with workingmen 
and immigrants. 

(7) There is a new confidence in the 
tangible results of religion, particularly if, 
the ministrations of faith to health; not only 
in the establishment of hospitals, but the rise 
of such religious bodies as the Christian 
Scientists and such less radical movements as 
that which proceeded from the Emmanuel 
Church of Boston. 

(8) And finally the Church is assuming a 
more positive attitude toward all moral ques- 
tions, both individual and social. It is not 
insisting so much as formerly on the wicked- 
ness of certain amusements. It is insisting 
that the forces of righteousness in the com- 
munity should be inspired by the Church to 
bring about the proper legislation governing 
liquor-selling and all forms of vice, and the 
election of the right sort of officials. 

Altogether it seems to me that, despite diffi- 
culties, the Church is growing stronger. The 
next few years will show a rapid development 
of its influence in all phases of social life. 











APY C f 2 


Too Much Churchliness and Denomine- 
tional Disunion 


Editor Tne DELINEATOR :—Men do 
not go to the Church as the only 
source of divine truth as formerly. 
The rise of culture and the spread of 
science have created a keen and 
unsubmissive intellectual life. Men 
do much of their moral and religious think- 
ing outside of the Church. Belief in the 
saving power of the sacraments has faded. 
Attendance at church does not seem so im- 
portant as it did. Men feel that God will 
test them fundamentally by their daily hie. 
Christianity is steadily becoming more ethical, 
but less churchly. 

The churches have everywhere declined in 
the same measure in which modern indus- 
try has transformed our communities. The 
churches have been nurtured by the home, 
and the tenement contracts the home. Many 
working people have no -money to support 
the Church and no surplus vitality to help in 
its work. Their tastes and pleasures are 
brutalized by the stern demands upon their 
daily life. Here, too, the fault is not prmar- 
ily with the Church, but with the exploiting 
character of industrial life. 

I doubt if the Church will ever again occupy 
the same relative position in the community 
as in former generations. But as the social 
conservator, intensifier and transmitter of 
religion it is indispensable to the higher life 
and must persist. 

Perhaps its functions will be more purely 
inspirational and less socially pleasant. It 
must continue to bury antiquated differences, 





’ and boldly face the present needs with a more 


united and efficient organization, especially 
in the cities. 

Thank God, the troubles of the Church are 
not due to any decrease in morality, piety 
or earnestness. Taking the whole country 
through, the standard of ability and character 
in the ministry is probably as high as it ever 
was. 

Nor has there been any slowness in trying 
new methods. The churches have toiled at 
the oars, but wind and tide have been against 
them. They have tailed most where they 
have worked hardest. 

In the past the churches were the main 
educational institutions and social centers for 
great groups of people. Their popularity 
was not purely religious. To-day the intel- 
lectual and social appetites find satisfaction 
in a hundred other directions. This meansa 
permanent loss of clients to the Church but 
not a lowering of the moral standard of the 
country. 

Country churches have been drained of their 
young blood by the cities. Venerable down- 
town churches have been left stranded by 
the abnormal expansion of the cities. Churches 
have been hustled from their locations by the 
invasion of business or the inflow of alien 
population, and through no fault of theirs 
have lost the invaluable hold of custom and 
old affection. : 

Denominational disunion duplicates work 
and wastes money andenergy. But this is 
nothing new in our country; it is only more 
serious in view of the present situation. The 
churches, however, recognize this evil, and 
are showing a degree of readiness to sink tra- 
ditional differences for the sake of present 
duties, which seems to me witheut parallel in 
history, 

It must put less money and effort into 
separate plants of its own, and must make 
freer use of all channels of influence furnithed 
by the common life of the community. Tt is 
now fast learning to proclaim the old gospel in 
the language of the new age, and to give ear 
and voice to the new religious and moral 
aspirations which are so deeply stirring the 
working class. ; 

The churches of the United States at the 
present time are not fossilized; they are closer 
to the people, more democratic, more a 
table than the churches of any other country. 
They are now turning anew to the hings 
of Jesus and looking into His eyes to ¢ 
His spir:t, and the spirit of Jesus has been 
the perpetual power of rejuvenation for His 
followers. : 
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MAKING THE HOMES OF THE NEW NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 303) 


ORTY miles from the nearest rail- 

road station she organized a 
Sa school, her six pupils being chil- 
$ dren of the ranchers. She gets 


3%  =©her mail and provisions by pack- 
fe horse and 
ty 


star- route riders— 
AA there’s no other way. She holds 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, most 
of it heavily timbered. The sawlogs 
alone will net her several thousand dol- 





lars. She is cultivating the land @sitapid- C 


has-killed bear and 
senvete™ 


ly as it can be cleared, and she is happy 
and contented, like all of us. 
‘‘And there’s Mrs. Anderson, wife of the 
postmaster at Blue Slide—U. S. Ande 
son. She has a homestead in the 
van Lake district, and there isn’ta ¥ 
from Medicine Hat to Tenino can 1 
down more big game than she can. 
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Nervous Headaches 


so often the bane of the busy modern 
woman, find quick relief in the use of 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Everyone knows the value of menthol for 
nerve-aches of an y kind; your doctor will 
tell you how much better it is when com- 
pounded with Vaseline, the greatest of 
all family remedies. 

Mentholated Vaseline soothes the 
nerves and stops the ache. It is easil 
and quickly applied, and the relief an 
rest are almost immediate. It wiil pay 
you to always have this preparation in 
the house. 

Mentholated Vaseline is only one of 
the twelve Vaseline preparations that 
together make a com) |ste and safe medi- 
cine chest. For each little ailment or 
accident prevalent in every household,” 
there is a_ special kind of Vaseline that 
is most effective and best to use. 


QUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure ine White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline | Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Celd Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Lach one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you 
money in doctor's bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. 
Ail the Vaseline Preparations are described in our Vaseline Book. 
‘This tells the special merits of each Vaseline Preparation and 
gives directions four its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline’’ Product 
9 State Street, New York 


London Office : 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
































Linings 


offer a wider choice than ever before. 
Every quality, weave, color, and 
price—suited for every household, 
decorative or lining use.  Silk’s 
superior for 
Garment Linings 


Drop Skirts 


Petticoats 





Kimonos 
Draperies 
Foundations 
Dressing Sacks Sofa Pillows 
House Gowns Etc., Etc. 
15c to 45c the Yard 


At lining counters everywhere. 


Be sure | d on the 
you see Hydegrade Selvage. 
Ask to see new light weight satin finishes. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 
Makers of Heather bloom laffeta. 
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, est friends. Put your- 


» 
Ss self into your gifts. How 
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presents for your dear- 


much more highly prized is 

such a remembrance! Anc 
what double pleasure for you 
in making and giving! But be 
sure to use the best yarus— 


Columbia Yarns 


fog? > are soft- 


and cet full satisfaction. 
And the 


Z7i770t0ta ; , 
est, fluffiest, strongest and most brilliant 
colors won't facte 

You need our Columbia Book of Yarns. Its 232 
pages are full of pictures an | descriptions of all 
kinds of garments just right for gift. 
25 centa —worth a dollar—at your 
lealer’s or by mail 
This trade mark is on every skein 
of cenuine Columbia Varne 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 






Seat on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN BAYS. fair Switch 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mafl a 
3% of. 22 inch short stem fine human hadr ewitoh to 
mateh. If you Gnd it a big bargain. remit $1.60 In ten 
days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 


shades a I{ttie more. Lnclose Free beauty 
beok showing latest style of halr d ng — also hich graic 
switches. pompatours, wigs. puffs, etc. 


Ayers, 


Dept. 369, 17 Quincy St., Chicago. 





THE DELINEATOR 


_ HE’S the aristocrat of the neigh- 
borhood, with her cabin built of 
seasoned logs and equipped with 
fireplace, veranda, screened win- 
dows, and a flume carrying water 
from a spring in the hills. She 

a doesn't know what hardships are. 
You'll find her most every day in the 
saddle, her dog Jack the companion of 
her rides in the foot-hills and timber. 
“U.S. A.” she calls her horse. 

‘And so on and on and on; bully good 
neighbors, every one of them. There's 
some we've never seen, but we know all 
about each other. And the best of all are 
‘the boys.’ One used to be a drug clerk in 
Newark, the other is a Harvard ‘grad,’ 
and the third is a reformed cow-puncher 
from Montana. They bunk together 
where their claims join, just like we do, 
and they do say as how Ellen is rather or 

‘Zoe!’ chided the sweet-voiced, quiet 
Ellen, and all through the long ride back 
to the station I could sce her gentle face 
and heur her soothing voice. 
“the boys’’ could not realize how favored 
among men he was. 

But the ceremony can not take place 
for a few months, and then Zoe and Ellen 
will go to the altar together. Uncle Sam 
and John Bull are not matchmakers out 
on the homesteads of the new Northwest. 
The requirement is fourteen months’ con- 





tinuous residence on the land, and so .° 


much cultivation; and the schoolma’am 





“Wine Only Osatess WAG 


One of | 


or stenographer who lives there thirteen | 
months, cultivatesevery inch of her home- ' 


stead, and marries before commuting, loses 
her land. The price of true love is one 


hundred and sixty acres of land. Only | 


one homestead to each family is the rule, 
and the young lovers must content them- 


selves until each shall have put in the re- | 


quired time and the two homesteads can 


be joined by government patent and | 


marriage license. 7 

There are Ellens and Zoes scattered all 
over British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Assiniboia, Washington and 
Idaho, hailing from almost every State of 
the Union, representing all occupations 
and the lack of any. Several girls whose 
fathers are worth in the hundreds of 
thousands have gone West for the excite- 
ment, and nothing can induce them to 
return. The homestead is a mere inci- 
dent; the free, rather bohemian life is the 
real magnet. But it is the love of Home 
that has lured most of them. 

The schoolma’ams are in the vanguard, 
always cheerily calling to the others to 
hurry. Nothing seems to daunt them. 
Perhaps they fondly imagined when they 
quit the effete East that the trolley 
would pass their door; that there would 
be a waterfall on their land which could 
be harnessed to run the churn and the 
compressed-air carpet-sweeper; that the 
land literally flowed with milk and 
honey. They found one hundred and 
sixty acres of towering pine trees on vol- 
canic ash soil destined to prove as fertile 


as the soil at the base of Vesuvius, but — 
lacking Water—always with a capital | 


letter in the new Northwest. What do 
they care? The sod house or the pine 
lean-to or the log cabin rings with their 
laughter; fourteen months are not such 
long time, after as many years of class- 
room work with forty or fifty children. 

Fifteen of them are now pooling their 
interests together down below the interna- 
tional line, near Moses Lake, where they 
are gradually bringing under cultivation 
what was the stamping-ground of the 
hardy buckaroos with their big herds of 
cattle less than a dozen years ago. It 
required a lot of nerve to get down to 
grubbing the sage-brush. <A _ home- 
steader’s shack is not the most comfort- 
able habitat. As they look at it, a new 
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meaning comes into the refrain, ‘‘Be it | 


ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.’’ Surely there is no place like it, 
they laugh until they cry; the folks back 
East wouldn't think much of it, but it’s 
Home, and there are only a few more 
months until they can commute and get 
a patent from the Government. With 
one hundred and sixty acres of land in 


es 


good title, who can compare with them? , 


Not all the tales are romantic: some 
have the element of tragedy. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cross, who is holding down a home- 
stead and teaching a school twenty-five 
miles south of Wilson Creek, Washington, 
is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, reared amidst comforts. 

(Continucd on page 341) 
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We ship oysters straight from Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
of Mexico oyster beds to a dealer near you. No human 
hands ever touch these oysters. 


The oyster planter is under contract to us. The dealer 
near you is under contract to us. Our contracts cover the 
growing, shucking, shipping and selling of Sealshipt Oysters. 


Sealshipt Oysters 


Straight from the Oyster Beds 
Under Airetight Seal 


We specify minutely just how Sealshipt Oysters must be cared 
for at every stage of transit. 


During every mile of their journey the oysters are sealed in our 
patented air-tight, germ-proof Sealshiptors. 


And the seal which is put on at the seaside is broken only when 
your dealer gets the shipment. 


_The Sealshipt System insures you oysters that are firm, clean, 
solid, fresh. 


And more! It insures you the only oysters which reach you with 
the true oyster flavor—the delicious tang of the sea. 


Please understand, first, that oysters are shipped in two ways. 


_ Before the Sealshipt System was organized, oysters were placed 
in ofex tubs—open because of the necessity of re-icing on the train. 


That is the way common oysters are shipped today. 


The ice is in the tub with the oysters. The ice melts every few 
hundred miles and the expressman, with his naked hands, puts in 
another chunk of railroad ice. 


__ If the ice is pure, the water in which the oysters are swimming 
will be pure. If the ice is impure, the water and the oysters will be 
impure. 

But pure or impure, the water left in that tub is fresh water. 


Fresh Water Spoils Oysters 


Oysters are grown in salt water. . Fresh water wilts them; bloats 
them; fades them; and washes out the salty tang of the sea, which is 
the oysters’ true charm. 


Fresh water, even if it is pure and clean, makes the oysters soggy, 
shapeless, insipid. 
Sealshipt Oysters never touch fresh water. 


At the seaside they are packed, solid, into air-tight containers, 
which are sealed. 


Perfect Refrigeration 


The ice is on the outside of the containers. The containers are 
in our patent Sealshiptors. 
Common railroad ice cannot hurt Sealshipt Oysters. 


For no matter how many re-icings are needed, not one drop of 
water can penetrate the air-tight container. 

That is why a Sealshipt Oyster in New England, in Illinois, 
or in California, tastes the same as : 
the day it was dredged from the deep. 


In buying Sealshipt Oysters, 
please note that there is no “liquor” ; | 
—nothing but solid meat. ——— 

What “Liquor” Is aes 


Common oysters, as they are sold “— 


to you are half liquor—and that liquor 

is only the melted railroad ice that 
has washed the flavor out of the 
oysters. 


So, if you have been buying a 
quart of common oysters, buy only a 
pint of Sealshipt. 


Half the quantity gives you as 
much solid meat—you can add pure 
water, Sree, if you want to—but we lo insure consumers rocelving 
urge you zoZ to do it. genuine Sealshipt Oysters we have de 


vised the cleanly white and bine por 
The price of Sealshipt Oysters is (lun Sealshiptease. used by ail ou 

the standard of value—a lower price, 

means adulterated oysters. 





OUFr OWN Prulecuiod, iGVA 1OF LIS aid 
or the white and blue enameled 
agency sign. 


‘Seaside Oyster Dishes” Free 


If you want to know the flavor of the real sea oyster, write us the 
name of vour dealer. We will send you, free, our book, “42 Seaside 
Oyster Dishes” which gives many shore recipes, unknown inland. 
Address, Department 2 A. 


BW The Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc. < > 


(Rormerly National Osster Carrer Co! 
General Office and Factory: 


at $0 Coast Points Markets Everywhere 


Members of American Aveocation ter the Promotion ot Purity an Pood Products 


= - 7 oe ‘ef 


Any ice will do,.so. long as it is cold. - 


Ishipt Oyster Stations South Norwalk, Conn. Seabhipe Grocernes NX v, 
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If it’s in the 
Fabric we'll 


restore it. 










New Ss 


Life for Old Garments 


Look over your wardrobe— 
open the cedar chest—if any- 
thing is soiled, spotted or dingy, 
don’t discard it. A gown is per- 
fectly good until it is worn out. 


Footer’s 
Dye Works 


is the greatest and best equipped 
Cleaning and Dyeing Works 
in America. 














Wrap up your soiled silks, 
satins, velvets, laces, suits—any- 
thing to be cleaned or dyed—and 
send them to Footer’s by mail or 
express. 

We have textile experts who 
examine all work and “‘if it’s in 
the fabric we’ ll restore it.’’ 

We endeavor to undertake no 
work that cannot be done with- 
out injury to fabric, finish and 
lustre. 














Write name and address on the package. 
Prices for cleaning and dyeing submitted 
before proceeding with the work if desired. 
Express allowed on all orders of $5.00 and 
over. Send for free —**Possibilities 
of Cleaning and Dyeing’’— describing our 
methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, 
Dept. B, Cumberland, Md. 
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| . DISAPPEARING - 
Créme de France | 


‘ 
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NAPOLEON 
Creme de France 


is the only Greaseless Cream 
for particular people. 


If you are easily satished to take the 
first thing offered, without regard to qual- 
ity or safety, CREME DE FRANCE 


will not interest you. 


{ 
But,—if you want the best, and at a 
price no higher than that of inferior and 
often dangerous kinds, —tell your dealer— 


YOU MUST HAVE NAPOLEON 
CREME de FRANCE 


CREME DE FRANCE is made in modern, thor- 
oughly cquipped laboratories, by chemists who are 
veterans at their business, 


No injurious chemicals are used in its preparation, 
therefore it may be used at any time,under any con- 
ditions, without tbe slightest fear. 


You will find itin every wav, not only the safest, 
but the dainticst and most delightful of complicxion 
cr. aims. 


Write for our new free 32 page book, 
“ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN EVERY 
WOMAN."’ 


For five cents to cover postage we will include 
enough CREME DE FRANCE to last a week. 


For sale at leading Dry Goods and Drug Stores. 
Address Dept. 1110. 


THE NAPOLEON PHARMACAL (CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE 1. BR. CLAFLIN CO., Whelesale Ditribaters 
Rew Yuck Parte 
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OUR PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by MILTON GOLDSMITH 


Three Puzzles for Children 


ARY accidentally 
erased the answer 
to her sum. It 

was not difficult to re- 
place, for she knew there 
were five figures all alike. 


What were they? rhyme. 


This picture represents 
four objects whose names 
rhyme perfectly. 
from them the selfsame 
letter and you have four 
other objects that also 








Here are the titles of 
three stories that are pop- 
ular with young people 
wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. You will 
be able to tell them with- 
out much difficulty. 


Take 


The five boys and five girls sending the best answers to these puzzles will each 


receive a handsome book. 
Aunt Betty, THe DELINEATOR. 
sideration of any kind is required. 


Put your name, age and address on your paper. Address 
This contest is open to all, and no charge or con- 


Three Puzzles for Grown-Ups 
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Start anywhere and go 
along the straight lines 
from circle to circle, except 
those ccntaining the num- 
ber 3 or a multiple of 3. 
Count up the figures as 
you go until you reach 
100. What is the route? 


The owner of this book- 
shop is admiring the signs 
he has ‘ust hung up. Take 
one word from each sign. 
By placing the six words 
in proper sequence, you 
will get a well-known say- 
ing. Can you find it? 


This puzzle will be in- 
comprehensible to many of 
our readers, but by find- 
ing the meanings of the 
different pictures and ar- 
ranging them in proper 
order they will be able to 
decipher them. 


Twenty-five Dollars in Prizes 


Twenty-five dollars will be given in prizes of one dollar each for the twenty-five 


best answers to these puzzles. 


Address answers to The Puzzle Editor, 


THE 


DELINEATOR, Butterick Building, New York City. 
This offer is open to all, and no charge or consideration of any kind is required. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to THE DELINEATOR in order to be entitled 


to compete for the prizes offered. 
CORRECT ANSWERS FOR JUNE 
Children’s Puzzles 


1. Bess, dress, chess, mess, distress, 
guess. 
2. Catalogue, caterpillar, cataract, 
catacomb. 
19 
3. -- 


Grown-Ups’ Puzzles 


1. Frames made to order. 
2. D-one, C-an, V, XL. Five. 
3. Cat 

ate 

ten 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JUNE 


Grown-Ups—-Mrs. N. H. Powell, Balti- 
more; Henry B. Mitchell, Athens; Louis 
Kern, Amando; Mrs. Robert Neilson, 
Elk: T. B. Thomas, Harrisburg; Lillie E. 
Taylor, New Haven; Mrs. John W. Bu- 


chanan, Myers; Mrs. Eva A. _ Lord, 
Charleston; Gertrude O’Connor, Cleve- 
land; Molly Norris, Wakefield; Gertrude 
Moss, Meridian; Edwin ‘Reitenbaugh, 
Ardmore; T. R. Robinson, Rockford: 
Mrs. C. F. Bollinger, Chester; Mrs. Albert 
M. Randolph, Redfield; Bess J. Anderson, 
Omaha; Ethel M. Steger, West Brighton; 
Kugene Faulkner, Hugo; Caroline Bell, 
Hudson; Jos. DeW. Hamlin, Haverhill: 
Miss Mary Hamilton, Conway; Katherine 
Wright, Rushville; Elizabeth Lawler, 
Larchwood; Miss Johanna Peter, Lexing- 
ton; Ruth Cale, Ontario. Chikdren— 
Walter Lewedag, St. Louis; Jack Lud- 
ford, Caracar; Maxwell Sellers, Spring- 
field; Mary H. Kavanaugh, Waterford; 
Muriel Corkery, New Brunswick; Grace 
E. Hollenback, Reading; James A. 
Drake, Aberdeen; Josephine’ Becker, 
Washington; Wm. Leslie Satterlee, Mon- 
rovia; Kenneth Greig, British Columbia. 


Baths as Aids to Health and Beauty 


(Continued from page 33°) 


12 ounces 
1 ounce 


Rosemary :: & =: «: 3: «8 
Lemon-peel . . . .. . 
Orange-peel . . . . .. 1 


Mint tude ow eee 
Balai: . ¢)-s: 4k « & « Lb 
Rcse-water Sao 2 1 pint 
Spiritcof wine . . . . 1 quart 


Rub it well into the skin, immediately 
after the bath, with a soft flesh brush, 
until dry. It excites a delightful glow 
and leaves a delicate lasting perfume. 


_ To enhance the crdinary bath at a modest 


cost, nothing compares with the little 
bath bags made in this way: Cut fresh 


_Cheese-cloth into six-inch squares and. 


fill locsely with a mixture made of 


Oatmeal eds 8 5 pounds 
Powdered orris-root 1 pound 
Almond meal... .. 1 - 
Old Castile soap scraped toa 

powder uy “ 


These little bags are thrown into the 
general bath; they whiten and soften the 
skin, give it a velvety texture and impart 
a delightful fragrance to the body. 

No beauty cf feature or form, no adcrn- 
ment, can equal in attractiveness the 
exquisite charm ccnveyed by a healthy, 
active skin covering a pure body; its 


.redolence is like morning dew, - 








| ‘ LEMGTe SFT, Peers 
\ Model Florentine z morn 0 | 


IVERS & POND 
WS a 


[~ PIANOS) 


This beautiful instrument is our supreme 
effort to please fastidious purchasers 
| whose musical standards are high, and 
who expect an exterior design and finish 
which make a piano a work of fineart 
All our new patented improvements ana 
special features—the ‘Triplex Treble, 
Laminated Bridge, Capo d’astro Bar, ete. 
| 


—are incorporated in this remarkable 
little grand. It sums up an experience of 
over half a century of fine piano building. 
Our new catalogue, picturing our Ccom- 
plete line of uprights and grands anda 
paper pattern showing the exact space 
the Florentine Grand requires, mailed | 
tree on request, 





If no dealer near u sells | 


How to Buy. IVERS & POND PIANOS 
we can supply you from the factory direct, and «ili | 
| mail you price-list and a personal letter explaining cur || 
Easy Payment Plans, as available in the mest remote 
village in the United States asin Boston. Old instruments 
taken In exchange. For our new catalogue and inice | 
| maticn of value to intending purchasers, rate ms Zesiay, 
| IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, /| 
@ 101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
\ 
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UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 


The old reliable that never fails. 
Sold all around the world—the Stand- 
ard. 15c., 25c., 7c. Boxes. 


THE GOVERNMENT USES It. 


Rough on Rats fools the rats and mice, but 
never fools the buyer. The secret is, (not 
the maker) do the mixing. Take 2 hint do 
your own mixing; pay for poison only, 
you get results. 

Beware of imitations, substitutes and catch- 
penny ready-for-use devices. 

The U.S. Government has bought 25 Gross 
(3,600 boxes) of Rough on Rats to send to 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 





















: For This einch Ostrich 
$ 1:25 Genuine l a — Pleme— 
mace of the highest grade - This magnifcent 
hard flue ostrich, sele t French Car! 


ed from the male bird. 
Has a very glossy fiber 
and {s extra wide, with 


Ostrich Plums 
is fall 11- 


‘ you this 
lame on approval. 
Send us 15c to pay 
express charges, an! | 
we will send you this 
beautiful Plume in 
black, white or colors, to 


your ez office C. O. D 

with privilege of examination. If satis 
factory pay the express agent $1.95 and 
the Plume {s yours. If, however, you ck 


not think this the most morvelows waloe 








you ever saw, tell the express awent to return 

the Plume to us anc! we will refund your 

1Be. Or, aie prefer to send the full amount, 
s 


$1.95, we wi end the Plume by return mail, 
postage prepaid, and if not satisfactory, we 
will promptly refund your money. We take 
all the rt For complete line of Ostrich 


Feathers, including bargains in Willow Plumes, 
write for free catalowue. 


SPECIAL ie ene" $2.28 
SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTING CO., 
Dept. 56, 1841 Wabash Avenue, Chieago 
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Oc i, 
oR IMENDETS 


They mend all leaks fn all utensfie—tin. 
brase, co graniteware, hot water bag:. 
cement or rivet. 
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Ct ffanedt REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 8c. 


Re 





ry So confident an I thet = wearmng ic wil 
Ba dy al I 
S) waist aise 
} Whea you see your mess apcedhly slars- 
beg re TE i wae 
BURNS, 1200 8, BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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‘ita Soap 


Leos Toilet, eee 
Shampoo oe 


pee Sheri is ‘different 
from ordinary soaps. It gives 
Sterilized “éleanness. the: Til, 
‘Scientine cleanness, ‘destroys. 
ead dee protects ae ze i 
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What can I make with 
Lansdowne? 


The daintiest, prettiest 


Street Gowns 
Evening Gowns 
Evening Wraps 
Motoring Garments 
House Gowns 


you ever saw, and they will 
wear beautifully. You can 
choose from sixty colors and 
shades, but be certain it is 
genuine 


‘Lansdowne’ 


which is perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge 





? Valuable booklet, «Women’s 

It Ss free Halr Dress in America,” a 

profusely Illustrated history, 

free If you name your Milliner; otherwise One Dollar 

Ask your Milliner to show you Williams’ F owers and 

Feathers —F-ishion's favorites. They bear this trade- 
mark. Por bork let address : 


il. T. Wililams, § Washington Place, New York 





Beautiful decorative house 
plants for winter show, 
ah Post paid 
ey 2fer 3c Afer50c 10fer$! / e 
> Winter Bulb, Plant and Beit 
catalog free, 





You should have a copy 
of our new 1909 catalogue, 
which we will send you on 
receipt of a 1 mention- 
none DELINEATOR. We 
“4 you with all 
re or a WATER 
HINA 


THE FRY ART CO., 
41 West 25th St.,N.Y. Gty 
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MAKING THE HOMES OF 
THE NEW NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 339) 


HILE in school she was wooed 
and won by Mr. Cross, then 
studying law in Minnesota. 
After graduation he went west 
and sought fortune by the 
homestead route. Locating his 

? claim, he built a cabin and, 

when the school was opened near his place, 
he was chosen to teach. Opportunity 
put on another smile when the second 
school was organized. He dispatched a 
long letter to the girl in the Gopher State, 
urging her to come to Spokane, where they 
were married. It was planned that both 
should teach school and ‘‘prove up” on 
the homestead. After passing a few days 
at a near-by lake, Cross fell sick and died. 
Hundreds of miles from home and among 
strangers, the young widow buried her 
dead, afterward looking over the home- 
stead. Mrs. Cross took up the work 
where her husband had left it, and now 
she is teaching his school and acquiring 
ownership to the claim. She will be rich 
in a few years, for as soon as moisture is 
scientifically applied to her holding, the 
farm will bring nearly three hundred 
dollars an acre as orchard land. 

The Misses Fogarty are proving up on a 
joint claim of three hundred and twenty 
acres in the Sullivan Lake district, where 
they are also teaching a half-dozen ranch- 
ers’ children. These young women pass 
much of their time in the open, fishing 
and hunting. Both are experts with the 
rifle. Their parents are with them two 
months in the Summer and three months 
in the Winter. Their cabin is rather pre- 
tentious, being built of logs and chinked. 

Mrs. Hester Palmer, seventy-two years 
of age, has two hundred acres of land in 
the Wallowa Valley, in the heart of the 
yellow pine belt. She crossed the plains 
from Missouri thirty years ago with a 
mule team. Mrs. Kate Brill, formerly of 
Illinois, has a homestead in the same dis- 
trict. Mrs. Winifred Brownlee, formerly 
of Pennsylvania, who went west to re- 
gain her health, has stopped the ravages 
of tuberculosis by living in the open in the 
hills in the Metaline district, where she is 
housed in a tent. She has one hundred 
and fifty-four acres of land, much of it 
timbered. She is an enthusiastic sports- 
woman and her larder is well supplied 
because of her skill with rod and line 
and fowling-piece. 

“Living on a claim was very different 
from the occupation of a stenographer in 
a busy city,’’ says Miss Myrtle Burdick, 
who has recently proved up. ‘But after 
the first few weeks of lonesomeness I 
found that the time went along very satis- 
factorily and I am proud of my home- 
stead. I would not think of taking any 
less than three thousand dollars for it, 
and, for that matter, it is not for sale. 
Since I came here the whole country 
around me has settled up and there are 
houses and farms all around my land. 
some who proved up sold out at one 
thousand six hundred dollars, but they 
were persons who were compelled to sell 
for financial reasons. This country hasa 
great future, and in a few years one hun- 
dred and sixty acre ranches and farms 
will be bringing good prices.”’ 

Faith in the future, that’s the key-note. 
Every mother’s son and daughter of the 
one hundred and fifty thousand who 
went into the new Northwest last year 
are boosters. It doesn.t matter that the 
Summers are dry, the Winters wet; a 





balmy Chinook makes them forget their: 


troubles, the soughing of the wind through 
the pine trees is music for their perturbed 
spirits. It doesn’t matter that the near- 
est neighbor is five or ten or forty miles 
away, with only an indistinct trail be- 
tween. It doesn’t matter that they pay 
sixty cents a dozen for eggs in Winter, 
and that creamery butter costs fifty cents 
a pound; in a couple of years they'll be 
producers instead of consumers, and op- 
portunities exist without number to 
double one’s capital. 

Catch one of these homesteaders off 
guard, she'll admit there are hardships. 
The sod house or slab shack is not modern; 
there are no faucets to turn for hot and 
cold water, no enameled bath tubs. 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Four Grades of Superiority y 


Anchor Grade Windsor Grade Lenox Grade “Style A” 


$10.50 $13.50 $16.00 $22.50 
Mattresses made in two parts 50c extra. 
Madam — May We Send You This “* Bedroom Book™’ Free— 


With a complete set of reproductions in colors— 


Of Westervelt’s beautiful nursery paintings—made especially for us, 
at great expense. 


And sample of cotton-felt and Tickings used in Stearns & Foster 
Mattresses. 


The “* Bedroom Book * is full of valuable ruggertions on how to 
furnish and equip cozy, tasteful, sanitary sleep:ng rooms. 


Beautifully illustrated by actual photographs of bedrooms. 


The authoress—Isabelle Gordon Curtis~-is a noted authority. Her 
hints cover every phase of this important subject—hangings, wall coverings, 
furniture, linen, etc. 


This book also tells and illustrates the inside facts about mattresses— 


explains why the famous 


Stearns & Foster Mattress 


is unlike any other—better, more economical. The light, elastic, sani‘ary 
mattress—that retains all its good qualities~ needs no renovating except 
a sun bath. 


We are the largest manufacturers of cotton- felt mattresses in the 
world, This gives us the greatest advantage i in securing cotton best adapt- 
able to mattress building in quantities which means greatest economy in 
purchasing and production. Scares & Foster mattresses are built by our 
special web-process—three hundred and sixty separate filmy layers—com- 
pressed to one-sixth of their original height. Elastic, therefore comfortable 
—the result of our process pure, sanitary and healthful because of the 
material used. 





















Two Months Free Trial in Your Home 


You can test the Stearns & Foster Mattress for 60 nights at our 
riskk—sleep~ on it every night — then—if you don't pronounce it t 
most satisfactéry mattress you ever used, return it and the dealer will 
refund your money. 


Our special laced- 
the mattress is made. 
quality throughout. 


Send the coupon below for “Bedroom Book,”* reproductions in 
colors of Nursery Studies and sample of Cotton Felt and tickings. 


Address 


STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 
Station J I, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LARGEST MAKERS OF COTTON FELT MATTRESSES 
IN THE WORLD. 


Plzase use this Free Coupon. 






ning means you can see for yourself of what 
e€ guarantee the material to be of the same 












THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMPANY, 
Station J 1, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Without obligaling me in any way you may send 
free of all charges to the address given below a copy of your” Bed- 
room Book,’” reproductions of paintings by Westervelt and samples 
of Colton Felt and Tickings used in Stearns & Foster Mattresses. 











My Name 







My Address 






City 
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Deliver 
Free 









Cawston 
Special $5.00 






This plume is 15 inches 
long, full and wide, strong 
and lustrous, made of male 
bird feathers, absolutely the 
best value on the market for 
the price, will wear almost a 
lifetime, may be recurled again 
and again, black, white, or any 
solid color. 


Cawston 
Ostrich Feathers 


Buy direct from the farm 
at Producers Prices. 



















Cawston feathers are grown under California’s 
ideal climatic conditions. Have captured first 
prizes at World's Expositions,—Omaha, 1898; 
Paris, 1900; Buffalo, 1901; St. Louis, 1904; 
Portland, 1805; Jamestown, 1907. We raise 
our own feathers. We pluck the plumes, dye, 
curl and manufacture them in our own factory 
on our farm. 


Our trade mark attached to every 
plume guarantees the quality. 


Write for New Fall Catalogue 


and price list of latest styles in ostrich tips, 
plumes, boas, and stoles. Sent free. 


Old Feathers 


Send us your old 
ostrich feathers, and 





Money returned 
if not pleased 














we will change and 
make them overinto 
this season's fash- 
jionable willow 
plumes. Wecan 
dye them to match 
any costume, have 
the light colors 
dyed black, or any 


of the fashionable 
new shades. 


Cawston 
Ostrich 


Farm 


P. 0. Box 3 
South Pasadena 
California 
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GREAT 

. ? PIANO ff 


HE. new Packard Catalog 


is ready. This means 
more than any similar an- 
nouncement has ever meant from 
us or any other manufacturer. 


| It means not only new Packard 
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styles, by far the most beautiful you 
ever saw, but— 

A new way of showing them that | 
enables you to see the piano in its 
natural colors. 

If necessary, you could select from 
the catalog an be entirely satisfied, | 
for the distinctively sweet singing tone, | 
nice elasticity of action and unsur- 
aren durability that have made the | 

ackard known as 


The Piano for the Home 


are in every instrument. 

But we don’t ask you to do this. We 
want you to Aear the Packard and will 
arrange so you can no matter where 
you live. So don’t buy a piano unti! 
you get this new catalog and know | 
i how easily you can pay for a Packard. | 

* Write today. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY fF! 
Dept. C, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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: PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR THE 


HOME MILLINER 


No. 1—How to Draft and Make a Hat. 


c 
e. 


HE hat selected for our first lesson embodies several 
points that, once mastered, will be useful in many 
other models. It is not one of the very easiest to 
make, but the easier shape will be considered and may 
be substituted by the less courageous student; it 1s 
more the principle of the work that we aim to teach. 

Drafting Frames— For silk and velvet hats we use 
frames of buckram, willow or ‘‘cape net.’ Good 
strong frames can be bought very reasonably, but in many 
places where THE DELINEATOR goes they are not to be had; 
therefore the method of making them is an important matter 
to learn. 

The widest measure across any brim or any head size is called 
the diameter, and this is the key to the entire frame. 

To make the frame here shown, cut a square of nineteen 
inches in paper. (Ill. 1). Fold this in half, and again in half 
(Ill. 2) ; now fold over to form a wedge; do this once more, from 
the point upon the closed side of the wedge (one side you will see 
is cut, the other closed. (Ill. 3). Now cut off the top of the 
wedge in line with the lowest fold, open 
once, trim off the slight point in a curve, 
and if correctly done you will have a per- 
fect round nineteen inches in diameter. 

Unfold this round to half, and measure 
from the edge along the folded line seven 
inches, and mark with pencil; now 
measure from the other edge along same 
line five inches and dot (Ill. 4); fold over | 
so these two dots meet; 
press down flat. You 
will find that from the 
point to the dots meas- 
ures three inches, 7. e., 
half your head size diam- 
eter (Ill. 4); now meas- 
ure up the other edge al- 
so three inches, and 


very securely. 





well. 


also buttonhole-sewn 
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from the point up the 2 ; 

middle, and dot, make a 205 a fj S&S ) 
curved line through the ee im” .* fos y 
three dots, and cut out. we \"a ; = 4 
When opened, you will No. 2—Folded : os 


have a brim pattern that 
measures sev- 
en inches on 
one side and 
five on the 


Square 


head size of 
six inches di- 
meter as you 
see in Ill. 5. 

If you want 
a simple sail- 
or shape, the . 
brim the same 
size all round, 
you measure 
off half the diameter of head size on the wedge before you un- 
fold it, that is, three inches from the point up on the two sides 
and the middle, dot, make the curved line and cut out. This is 
the simplest form of frame. 

Head sizes vary according to the mode of dressing the hair, 
particularly if hats are worn much over the face, in which case 
the head size must be larger and allowed for in cutting the 
square. 

To get the ‘‘Gainsborough” curve shown in our model, slit the 
brim at the deepest part four inches from the edge in toward 
the head in an even line. Three inches on each side of this, 
slit up three inches; space off three inches and slit up two inches; 
space off another three inches and slit up one inch. 

To draft the crown, cut a square of eight inches, fold and 
make into a perfect round in the same way as the brim; this is 
for the crown top. The side crown is a straight strip three and 
one-half inches wide, twenty-six inches long. This is the com- 
plete pattern, with no turnings allowed. 

To Cut Out and Make the Frame— Pin the pattern flat and 
smcoth on milliners’ buckram, which can be bought at any 
large dry-goods store at from twenty to 
thirty cents the yard, as also the frame 
wire. Cut the brim out level with the 
pattern at the edge, but allow one inch 
margin at the head size; it is best to mark 
the headline in pencil, as a guide for the 
wire; the extra inch allowed is snipped at 
three-quarter-inch spaces and turn up in- 
side the crown. (Cut the slits in the brim 
by pattern.) 

Cut the crown top exactly as pattern, 
and on the strip for side of crown allow 
one inch on the length for lapping. Lap 
the slits in the edge of the brim one-eighth 
cf an inch, sew firmly and draw the rest of 
the slit together by easy stitches. 

Begin sewing the wire on the edge of 
brim at the back, hold the underside to- 


9m 


No. 3. Wedge showing 
method of cutting 


No. 1—Square, circle 
and lines 


and long stitches. 


In silk hats of any 


headline. 





No. 4—Half of pattern showing how 
to make brim wider on. o.te 
side than the other ~ 





No. 5—Pattern open 





ward you, sew from left to right with a long buttonhole-stutch, 
lap the end of wire fully two inches and finish by sewing these 


Sew a ring of wire flat on the frame two inches below the edge: 
sew this on top of frame at the curved-up side, pass the wire 
through the frame and sew the rest of this ring on underside of 
brim; lap two inches and secure firml,;. 
a buttonhole-stitch about three-quarters of an inch long. 

Next put on the wire around headline, then bend up the 
snips and secure to a wire cut the same length as the head wire. 
This makes a good firm head-band. 

Next we put “braces’’ on the frame, so it will hold its shape 
They are of the wire bent in triangle form, with the 
narrow end at the head; the two ends running right up to the 
band are here turned over and pinched tight; the wide end, 
about four inches, runs out to the edge wire. 


This also is sewn with 


There braces are 


on. One goes outside in the middle of the 


curve, the other two are fastened under the brim at even spaces 
from the first, thereby holding the brim in shape. 


The crown top is wired the same as 
edge of brim, then the side crown is 
buttonhole-sewn to the edge wire, tke 
ends lapped and stitched down, and the 
base of crown wired the same as the top. 

The crown is not sewn on till the hat is 
completed. 

Preparing the Frame For Covering — 
Crinoline at about six cents the yard is 
best for this purpose. Fold over one cor- 
ner, laying the cut edge along the selvage, 
press the fold and cut through (this gives 
you a true bias, and is the rule to get a 
true bias in any material). Cut off a bias 
strip three-quarters of an inch wide, baste 
bits of this with fine 
thread over all the 
brace wires; take an- 
other stripand stretch 
one edge a little: this 
will give it a curve so 
it will fit over the 
second circular wire. 
Baste it partly on and 
partly under the brim, 
covering the wire. 
Now, cut a strip one 
and_ one-half 
inches wide: 
clasp over 
edge of brim, 
stretching it 
an the middle 
over the wire; 
baste on at 
the lower 
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2: edges. (Ill. 6, 

completed 
frame.) 


Bind the lower edge of crown in the same way; stretch strip 
around the upper edge of crown, baste round all with fine thread 


To Cut and Put on the Material—Satin ‘and moiré are the 
fashionable materials for the early Fall and Winter hats. 
have therefore selected black moiré as the most suitable for 
this model, with an underfacing of emerald-green velvet. 


We 


kind, put a layer of sheet wadding under 


the silk. This is cut out by the pattern, no turning being al- 
lowed. The skin on one side is then carefully stripped off and 
the woolly side pressed smoothly down on the frame. 

To prevent mistake in cutting out, lay the pattern in its right 
position on the frame, place the material over it right side up, 
bringing a corner right in the middle of the curve, take both 
pattern and silk off together, lay flat on table with the patter 
uppermost, pin this smoothly to the silk and cut out. 
eighth of an inch beyond edge of pattern, but at the head size 
allow one inch margin, asin the buckram, and snip nearly to the 
Put a mark at the longest slit so the silk will gu 
surely on its right place on the frame. : 


Cut one- 


Pin the silk on the edge of the brim 
smoothly all round the flat part, edge to 
edge; then stretch the silk lengthwise at 
the deepest part of the curve, so it will fit 
in there smooth and snug; secure with 
pins underneath. 

[ mentioned above that a corner of the 
silk should come in the middle of the 
curve; if the silk is on the straight, the 
corner will be on the bias. This is neces: 
sary so that we may get the best results 
in stretching the silk to fit in the curve. 

If the curve is very deep, a join will 
have to be made right through the middle. 
but is to be avoided if possible. Pin 
securely all round the edge and secure 
with an \overcasting stitch. Secure the 
sitk-in “the ‘curve, by“ong stitches on the 
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The E. Burnham Illustrated 
LESSONS 


will quickly teach you 
to earn 


$25 to $50 a Week 


At small cost, in your home, 
you can easily learn a pleasant 
profession and have— 


An Independent Income. 
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Every Hat a 
Stylish Hat 


“Grace Hats” have but one standard of 
fashion—the latest. Any woman, living either 


in the city or country, is assured the latest and 
best styles if she asks her milliner for and gets 
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You can become an expert milliner 
in 10 weeks. Command a high salary 
or start a business of your own. In- 
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branch of millinery. Can be studied 
during your s time. Under di- 
rection of leading millinery authority. 
Our Free booklet tells all about her : 
method and the school. Write for ft a 
to-day. The saving on two hats pays for the entle conte: 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR 
THE HOME MILLINER 


underside, and tiny invisible ones through 
the silk. 

To put on the velvet underfacing, fold 
the piece of velvet on the true bias, lay 





No. 6—Complete frame 


the bias corner in the middle of the curved- 
up brim, bringing the bias line right 
across to the other side of the brim; pin 
the velvet smoothly and without any 
wrinkles to the edge of the brim. At the 
curve stretch lengthwise over the fullest 
part, taking great care not to stretch the 
edge. Pin this also smoothly so all fits 
snugly right in to the head size, then cut 
around the edge 
and one inch or 
more inside the 
headline. This 
is to be snipped 
and turned up 
inside. Oversew 
the velvet to the 
edge and baste 
the two snipped 
margins together 
above the head 
wire. 

Covering the Crown—Cover the top of 
crown with a bit of sheet wadding so that 
it comes a little over the edge; stretch 
over this a piece of the silk, cutting it 
three-quarters of an inch larger than the 
top of crown; pin in place and sew half an 
inch from top of crown with an even line 
of stitches half an inch long on the outer 
side, returning with a short backstitch 
inside the crown. (Ill. 7.) When done, 
trim off all material below the line of 
stitches. Sew the hat lining to head size 
before putting on the crown. 

For the side crown, cut a strip of stiff 
crinoline on the true bias long enough to 
go around the crown, and one inch wider 
than depth of crown. Pin this flat on a 





No. 7 Savina on Atop 
cover of crown 





No. 8—Catstitching 


bias strip of the silk a trifle wider than the 
crinoline, and cut one inch longer at one 
end; turn over one edge evenly one-half 
inch along the entire strip and ‘‘catstitch”’ 
down the silk to the crinoline. (Ill. 8.) 
This is done by picking up about one- 
eighth of an inch of the silk; then witha 
slant down pick up a couple of threads of 
the crinoline and repeat. No stitches 
may show on the right side. The other 
edge is merely basted along. Now pin 
the band in place on the crown, so the 


-catstitched edge comes level with top of 


crown; stretch firmly round, lap the join, 
and slipstitch neatly down. Turn the 
other edge up inside the crown and sew to 
the crinoline bind, sewing from the inside 
toward you. 

Sewing on the Crown— With large pins 
secure the crown in place on the brim, 
then sew with a long stitch under the 
lower edge of crown, and a small pick-up 
in the brim covering. The stitches may 
not be taken through the hat. Use 
strong thread and fasten off securely. 

This hat requires for the making one 
yard of buckram, one yard crinoline, 
eight yards wire, one-half yard wadding, 
three-quarters of a yard of velvet, and 
a quarter of a yard of moiré or satin. 
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Take Out 
the Bristles 
in Strips 


to Clean 
the Brush 
CLEAN 


solid back 


‘“cleaned.”’ 


Look at your old-fashioned, 
hair brush, even after it has been 


You'll be surprised at the accumulation 
of tangled bits of hair, gray dust-like dan- 
druff scales and particles. 


You can’t clean it out unless you wash 
the brush in hot water—and doing that 
ruins the back. 


You can Clean a By-Town Clean 


‘Turning the knob releases the bristles in strips. 





Then every single bristle can be reached for 
cleaning. 


A few passes of the strips across one another 
and the bristles are clean. 


Washing the strips in hot soapy water occasion- 
ally gives you a brush that is clean and sanitary. 





A second of time slips them back into place. Cleaning a By-Town 


The parts clamp together and hold fast. 
There can be no looseness or rattle. 
The bristles are set in wood. 


No metal comes in contact with the bristles 
to turn them green. 


You don’t throw away a By-Town when 
the bristles become worn. Just slip in a new 
strip. Thus your brush is always new. 





Replacing the Bristies. 


The By-Town comes with the finest quality of 
bristles. 

There are varieties in length, color and stiffness to 
suit your preference. 

There are large and small long handled backs and 
military backs. 


The wood finishes are Golden Oak, Mahogany 
and Ebony. 


The price is from $1.50 to $2.00 a brush depending 
on the bristles. 


Solid silver $5.50 to $6.00 (engraved monogram 
free). 

If you have a silver back you prize, we will fit it 
with the By- Town ever-lasting attachment and your 
choice of bristles for $4.00. 

Write for booklet, or better still, send us §2.00 for a brush. 

You do not have to keep it unless you are thoroughly pleased. 


If you send the brush back, we will return your money by the next mail. 
At least, drop us a postal for the booklet and our 30 day free trial offer. 


BY-TOWN, Inc. 9 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 
New York Branch: 29 Unity Building, West 42nd St. 


TO DEALERS: Thousands of dealers are putting in the By-Town. Write us today 
and be prepared to fill the demand our advertising in 20.000,000 homes will bring you. 
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N THE issue of THE DELINEATOR for September were given quite full particulars of the 
| remarkable organization of women, founded and operated ona purely business basis, 
which has already spread throughout the nation with over seven hundred branch 
organizations and a membership of tens of thousands—The American Woman's League. 
The signs of the times plainly indicate that the women of America will sooner or 
later demand the suffrage, and when American women demand it, they will get it. 

From time immemorable man has impressed on woman that her sphere was in 
the home alone. While practically everything that affected the family life was pro- 
duced in the home, this was largely true. In modern years a vast change has come 
about, and practically everything entering into the home life is now a community inter- 
est. Clothing, education, water, light, food, are no longer produced in the home, but 
hy the community in the form of factories, industries, corporations or government, 
local, state and national. The woman of to-day is vitally concerned in both municipal, 
state and national government, for their every function affects directly the home life. 
Government is no longer principally concerned with war, but with the regulation and 
control of vast industries and the preservation and improvement of the home. Almost 
without exception, these industries and all legislation and the honesty and fairness of 
their conduct directly affect the family life. In such States as have already given 
woman suffrage, the result has been so beneficial as to make return to former condi- 
tions repugnant to men of intelligence. Yet woman in general in this great free nation 
has less to say in these matters than the most ignorant and vicious saloon loafer or 
negro. She is still held as being both incapable of and lacking the necessary qualities 
to entitle her toa voice in such matters, and the old cry that to vote would destroy her 
feminine and ee ualities is still raised, while city, state and nation are largely 
governed by the vote of the lowest and most ignorant men. A few years ago, a woman 
who entered the fields of business was looked upon in the same light; to-day woman is 
found side by side with man in the business world more than successfully holding her 
own ina million positions of responsibility and business requirement, while the beauty 
and improvement of both the home and community is distinctly her field. 

The right of the franchise in the hands of the women of this nation will do much to 
insure its future freedom, cleanse its city, state and national government and restore it 
to the original principles on which it was founded. It is the rising sun of hope ina 
republic already rapidly advancing to a stage of luxury, bureaucracy and corruption 
scarcely equalled in history. To the revolutionary mothers, 
wives and daughters we largely owe our national pristine 
freedom, and to their granddaughters we will yet look for its 
restoration. The corrupt and unsightly conditions known to 
exist in most communities, due to the franchise in the hands 
of irresponsible, ignorant and criminal classes could not con- 
tinue if the women had the right to vote. Wecannot much 
longer entrust the right to vote to an ignorant foreigner lately 
landed without knowledge or interest in American institutions 
or desire for honest, clean conditions, or to the negro, and 
refuse it to the wife, mother, sister on the ground that they 
are less competent. It is not the spirit of this nation or the | 
times. The only real reason why men in America hesitate to 

ive American women the franchise, is because they fear the 
D aicecleancne. municipal, state and national, that would surely 
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ee They dread any sort of housecleaning, and women 
cnow both the necessity of housecleaning and how to clean 
house. When American women once fully realize their respon- 


sibility in these matters, men will be made to more fully realize 
their own. There is but one answer, and that is that the right 
of the suffrage for women must come, and it will come in this 
country FIRST; much sooner than is now supposed. With it 
will come municipal beauty and the setting of refinement and 
education above the dollar mark. 

The plan of The American Woman’s League, while purely 
a business plan, not concerning itself with politics, religion or 
legislation, or making any pretense of philanthropy, has back of 
its organization a deeper and more far-reaching thought and a 
purpose, if successfully carried out, that will do much to pre pare 
the way for tntelligent and high use of the suffrage when granted. 

Appealing only to the desire for culture, education, clean- 
liness, the beautiful in home and municipality, with equal 
opportunity for women, it is gathering into its ranks the 
refined, educated and intellectual women in each community 
and throughout the country at large, under a self-supporting, self-respecting, perma- 
nent business organization of national scope. 

Its organization, deriving its revenue from 50°% of the subscriptions to the great 
journals of national circulation cooperating under it, is divided into three general 
divisions: The Founder's Chapter, The Capital City and The Local Chapter. 

In this article the two latter will be treated of more especially, leaving the particu- 
lars of the founder's chapter and the League’s organization and work in rural districts 
to the third article, which will appear next month. 


The Capital City 


The capital city of The American Woman's League is University City, a separate 
municipality from St. Louis, but embracing in its borders the most beautiful and desir- 
able residence section of the larger city. The founders of the present League, some 
five vears ago, sclected a series of beautiful tracts of land in the West End of St. Louis, 
now its best residence section, purchased several hundred acres of what were then 
vacant fields, and later incorporated them, with some fifteen hundred acres of adjoin- 
ing property, into a separate city from St. Louis. This was made possible by the curi- 
ous fact that many years ago St. Louis had been separated from the county in which it 
lay and its boundaries fixed at what was then supposed to be the limits of its future 
growth, by a charter amendment of the State. St. Louis has long since outgrown these 
ancient boundaries and, owing to its topography, being compelled to expand westward, 
its best residence section of recent years has grown up partly in and partly out of the 
citv. Having no form of rapid transit the growth has been solid, block bv block. 
Unable to expand its city limits, separate from the county, a new and separate city was 
made possible, but an imaginary line separating the two, streets, sewers, car lines, etc., 
passing without break from one to the other, yet each as independent of the other in 
government as though a hundred miles apart. There was a double purpose behind the 
Incorporation of University City: first, the preserving to St. Louis of the only remain- 
ing area for expansion of its best residence section, placing it under proper engineering 
and police control, so that its improvement and development would be forced along the 
highest lines of beauty and protection; and second, the establishment, creation and 
erection of the most beautiful municipality in the world, to be the home of great 
national institutions for women, the capital citv of The American Woman's League, a 
model in all that was most desirable in home-building, municipal beauty, scientific 

evelopment and artistic adornment. 

The development along these lines has been rapid and remarkable. First were 
erected the great publishing plants of the Woman's Mugasine, Beautiful Homes and the 
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Map of University City, St. Louis. Shaded portion is 
the great povate residence park of approximately 500 

out by the University Heights Company, 
one of the moet beautiful in the world. 
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Second Article on The American Woman’s League, its Plan and Purpose, by 
E. G. Lewis, President of the Lewis Publishing Co. and Mayor of University City 


Woman's National Daily, structures which have few equals in their beauty and yet are 
the home of one of the largest publishing industries in the world. Miles of breai, 
paved boulevards were constructed with the highest type of sewer, water and lani. 
scape engineering. Superb entrance gates of stone and bronze surmounted by hers: 
figures by the famous sculptor Zolnay were erected. An army of gardeners kept 1 
work for vears until its open places blossomed in exquisite beauty. 

Much is yet to be done, but all that is being done is with the same purpose. Th: 
year the city itself, by unanimous vote, gave $65,000 for the erection of a superb thoug: 
small City Hall of marble, while more than a quarter million dollars is being spent onai. 
ditional street improvements; yet so rapid has been the corresponding increase in th: 
value of its real estate that the tax rate is but 50c on the $100, asagainst $2.30 for s:. 
Louis, an imaginary line and handsome entrance gates alone separating the two. Ad- 
joining the great publishing institutions, erected at a cost of $1,500,000, 1s now nearing 
completion the first of a group of magnificent buildings, six in number, to be comple‘ed 
within a year at a cost of a million dollars; they are the buildings of the University « 
the American Woman's League, all of whose courses in the arts, professions, industne 
and instruction are free to every member. These six new structures will surround 1 
great central court nearly 1,000 feet in length, at the extreme end of which stand; 
the Art Institute of imposing design, fireproof construction (as are all the buildings, 
and which will be completed in September of this year. In its rear will be erectei 
next Spring the largest and finest art ceramic works in the world, at the head of whic) 
will preside Mr. Taxile Doat, late of the Sévres Works, Paris, France, the foremis. 
ceramic artist of Europe, temporary quarters being provided in the art building 
Here will be conceived and executed by the honor students of the League's Ar. 
Schools, under the direction of famous masters in sculpture, painting, decorating 
architecture and ceramics, much of the ornamentation of University City, its buildings 
and parks, while its correspondence courses are open to all members in their own 
homes. Dividing University City from east to west runs Delmar Boulevard straigh: 
out through the center of the two cities. At its entrance to the great central plaza ui 
University City stand the imposing marble building of the Woman's Nattonal Daily, 2) 
feet in length, and the exquisitely beautiful executive building of the Lewis Publishing 
Company, known as the Woman’s Magazine Building, both decorated with super) 
mural paintings by Ott. On the opposite corners are shortly to be erected the building 
of the People’s Savings Trust Company, trustee of the League, 
a reproduction in white marble of the Pacthedon ; and the head 
Chapter House or executive building of the League, a reprv- 
duction in colored marbles and faience of the Taj Mahal cf 
India. Between them now stand the great entrance gates # 
feet in height, of carved stone and bronze, while at the far 
western end of Delmar Boulevard (now rechristened Lewis 
Place) the Daughters of the Confederacy are preparing to 
erect one of the handsomest monuments in America, forming 
the western entrance gate of the city. Fora mile and a quarter 
in length by close to a mile in width, hundreds of acres, known 
as University Heights, have been permanently restricted to 
the exclusive erection of single private homes, costing not less 
than $4,000 to $75,000, according to location, already rapidly 
building up with the beautiful residences of St.’ Louis's leadin 
citizens. Over $2,000,000 is estimated to have been expend 
during the past two years alone in the erection of handsome 
private residences in University City, while at the present rate 
of growth of St. Louis the population forced over into Univers- 
ty City will exceed 12,000 to 15,000 within the hext three years. 

he government of University City is in the hands of a 
Mayor, Board of Aldermen and the usual officials. All but the 
police force serve without compensation and have been re- 
elected unanimously twice since its incorporation. 

Such is the capital city of the American Woman's League; 
and with the development of its engineering and decorative 
plan, no city in the world will equal it in beatity and ornamen- 
tation, becoming, as it will, a monument to the skill and genius 
of the successive honor classes in art, while at the same time 
affording them a practical experience not otherwise obtainable. 


The Local Chapter ‘Organizations 
Throughout America in more than 700 cities, towns and 


villages are already located compact organizations or chapters 
For many of these, beautiful local buildings have already been erected, 
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of the League. 
exquisite in design. . 

These local Huildings range in cost from $1,200 to $25,000 (exclusive of the site, 
which must be donated), according to the membership of the local chapter and the 
population. Each of the more than 700 local chapters 1s rapidly completing the nects- 
sary requirement for the erection of its own permanent local building, and addition 
chapters are forming so rapidly that it is a reasonable estimate to place the number af 
these beautiful local buildings of the League, that will be completed within the next 
twelve months, at one thousand. 

While University City is the headquarters of the League, the site of its great 
Art Schools, University, publishing and banking institutions, yet the local chaptet 
house in each city, town and village is designed to become the local center and rad: 
ating point for the education, culture, art and opportunity of the whole, poring 
in each community a permanent rallying point and organization of its women ° 
ability and intelligence, working in conjunction with the central force toward k'- 
ter conditions, the beauty and improvement of both the home, the individual 14 
the community. The whole plan presents to women of ability unusual opport 
nity, and, to all, the best in education, art, culture and an open door to self-better 
ment. 

Back of this organization stands the power of great journals, national in circuk- 
tion, chief of which 1s the Woman's National Datly, at $1 per year, the only daily nev~ 
peer in America published for women, already having a daily circulation through th 

ast night mails in excess of 200,000 copies, produced on the largest and fastest pnntin: 
press in the world. 

This tremendous organization is independent in its income, and is rapidly acqu" 
ing a monopoly of the subscription business, the local chapter organizations each Jovk- 
ing after the interests of the journals cooperating in its jurisdiction, half the revert 
going to the publishers and half to the League, the single requirement for members 
being that the applicant shall secure a total of $52 worth of subscriptions; which, om 
accomplished, the membership is for life and carries the free use and right of the League 
Art Schools, chapter-houses, University, Library, building and relief fund, and ms" 
other features, both for the member and minor children of her family. The renew! 
of these subscriptions is looked after by the paid secreta of each chapter, who !s St" 
plied with complete records of all subscription dates and expirations in the chapte'> 
territory from head uarters for each publication, the local chapter receiving 20", \' 
the local income for the maintenance of its chapter-house, and 25° going to the cen‘4 
institutions of the League at; University, City. 
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1. A corner of University City looking toward St. Louis. 2. A private bath in University City. 3. The new white marble City Hall. 4. Entrance Gates to University Heights in University City. 
5. Model of the grand central plaza of University City; in the foreground the University Buildings of the American Woman's League; beyond, the Lewis Publishing Company's great plants; and 
on the opposite corners the new buildings of the People’s Savings Trust Company and the Founder's Chapter. 6. Employees. 7. Interior of the Woman's National Daily Building, showiny the 
largest and fastest printing press in the world, producing 5,000 copies a minute of the “Woman's National Daily.” 8. New building of the People’s Savings Trust Company. 9. A view of University 
City from St. Louis; dividing line between the two cities at the right; in center distance are seen the buildings surrounding the grand plaza. 
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Whether it comz2 sooner or later, with the granting of suffrage to women a per- 
manent organization, composed by a selective process of the women in each communi- 
ty possessed of ability and intelligence, with a central administrative and directing 
body, such as is being developed under the league plan, will be of the highest influence 
and importance to the nation, although the League, as such, is purely a business 
plan of cooperation for mutual benefit and profit and concerns itself with neither 
politics, religion or legislation. 


The publications already cooperating with the Woman's National Daily, Beautiful 
Hfomes and the Woman's Magazine, published by the Lewis Publishing Company, in the 
plan are Collter’s Weekly, Kverybodys Magazine, Success, The Delineator, The Farm 
Journal and the American Boy, although the entire responsibility and direction of the 
organization rest in the Lewis Publishing Company at University City until the com- 
pletion of the Founder’s Chapter, when a national convention will be held of the 
oflicers of all local chapters, and the permament trusteeship established under which 
the League will thereafter be governed, its national officers being elected at fixed 
periods by general vote of all members of the Founder's Chapter. rt is probable that 
the plan will shortly be thrown open to all other high-class journals on an equitable 
basis, as many of the leading magazines have already applied for entry. 

While every member of the League has an equal life right and privilege in all its 
institutions, advantages and opportunities, yet its governing body is composed of one 
member in ten of its aiemibershis, the first hundred thousand out of the proposed 
million members, who shall first comply with the single requirement of membership, 
the securing or payment for as gifts, of the required $52 in subscriptions. The whole 
plan of the League is founded upon and supported by a simple form of business coop- 
eration and mutual organization between the several publications and the individual 
member, It is purely a business plan and makes no pretense of being anything else. 
The vast sums expended yearly by great journals in securing separately new and re- 
newal subscriptions, are, by this plan, paid instead intoa national subscription organiza- 
tion and become the source of annual 
revenue of the League. It is estima- 
A ted that the available income from 
ea fo / subscription to journals of general 

| ‘ circulation exceeds $60,000,000 per 
) annum. With the spread and organ- 
\y ization of the League it will acquire 
" largely a monopoly lof the subscrip- 
) tion business throughout thecountry, 
because of the operation of the same 
business ‘principles which are taken 
advantage of by the great industrial 
organizations or trusts. 
. The organization of a Jocal chap- 
= ter creates a powerful local subscrip- 
tion force, because of the requirement 
rhe hi for membership which each member 
SARI LA eae Lf must meet. The erection of the local 
chapter-house establishes a perma- 
* nent local renewal agency, while the 
* general and rural memberships com- 
plete the national sales organization 
of both city and country. 
AW onmbes O18 Wigs as Such an organization can more 
es ~=soeffectually and economically secure 
HN Re as aa EK and maintain circulation for all jour- 
’ nals cooperating with it than those 
=. journals can possibly do it for them- 
selwes separately. Each journal is 
@ required to pay the League 50% of 
SS its subscription revenue, the sub- 
SNR ERs tee (era Se oe scriptions being first secured by the 
See ge peers i members and renewed thereafter by 
= SUL ae the League organization. The in- 
come, therefore, available to the 
League, as itS organization 1s com- 
pleted, would be vetween twenty and 
thirty millions of dollars per annum, with scarcely any expenses of securing it, so 
that whatever its income, it is available for the benefit, service and advantage of the 
whole membership. 

In the creation of any such organization, the heaviest burden is in the beginning 
in the national campaign of education and enlistment of members necessary. Now 
that many local chapter-houses are actually completed or in course of erection through- 
out the country, the great University and Art Schools about to open their doors in an- 
other month, and many other benefits and advantages already in full operation, the 
membership is spreading with increasing rapidity of its own force. 

It is on those who take the lead in any new plan, the pioneers, that the burden 
falls. 
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Map of St. Louis, showing location of University City. 


The Founder’s Chapter 


It is perfectly understood that no new idea and plan such as that of the League can 
be put forward without exciting ridicule, malice and unreasoning one otherwise 
it would be for the first time in human history. This test of the right to live, the iner- 
tia and opposition of those who know and care to know little or nothing of any new 
idea, the fact that it is new being sufficient to excite their opposition, entitles those 
who take the lead to special privilege over those who follow. 

With the rapid growth of the League, two institutions of an industrial character are 
automatically enriched to an extraordinary extent—the Lewis Publishing Company 
und the People's Savings Trust Company, the former not only because its publications 
receive the greater part of the subscriptions from the membership, but also on account 
uf the vast amount of publishing and printing required for the League itsclf and its 
Correspondence University. The Trust Company, as the trustee and administrator of 
the endowment fund of the League, will have a large and constantly increasing fund as 
a permanent deposit, and also enjoy a national savings patronage from the member- 
ship. It is a part of the plan that, in addition to its daily, weekly and monthly 
journals of general circulation, the Lewis Publishing Company will purchase from time 
to time, as opportunity offers, leading daily newspapers in the principal cities, until a 
national, fearless, clean public press, covering cities and rural districts alike from coast 
to coast, has been established, largely under the control of the women of the country. 

The first of these metropolitan newspapers to be purchased was the St. Louis Star. 
Several other leading newspapers are under negotiation in other principal cities. Such 
a power of both the public press and what will undoubtedly become one of the greatest 
banking institutions in the country means more to the women of the land than even the 
right to vote. The Publishing Company has approximately 20,000 stockholders, and 
the Trust Company will probably have a far greater number, as no one person 1s per- 
mitted to subseribe over 10 shares of its capital. Realizing that those who first dis- 
played the independence, ability, foresight and energy to sp the full effect and 
power of such a national institution as is being created in the League will mean more tuo 
its complete and quick success than those who follow after, it has become firmly estab- 
lished—that the one in ten with the qualities of leadership is more important to the 
organization than the nine who follow—and with a full appreciation of the vast power 
and scope of the thing that is being created, a special endowment is provided fora 
Founder's Chapter, to be composed of the first 100,000 members who completed their 
membership requirement (provided they did so within one year of sending in their 
membership application), consisting of $1,000,000 of the capital stock of the Lewis 
Publishing Company and a like amount of the stock of the People’s Savings Trust 
Company, the income of this 32,000,000 special endowment in the stock of these two 
institutions to be paid each year for life to the members of the Founder's Chapter as an 
annuity, The membership of the Founder's Chapter is rapidly filling up. Once 
completed, its members will occupy an unique position of special honor, privilege and 
mcome, as both institutions are steadily enriched by the development of the League 
organization, It is also to he provided that the members of the Founder’s Chapter 
shall alone have the right to vote in the election of the president of the League, who 
will, in turn, vote these immense holdings in the Publishing Company and Trust Com- 

pany, thereby placing the management of both the Publishing Company and banking 
Institution perpetually in the hands of the Founder’s Chapter through its power to 
elect the president, who would also become the president of both institutions. 
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While the income to the individual member of the Founder's Chapter will be small 
at first, it should rapidly increase with the growth of the League until it becomes a 
respectable annual source of income to each member. Membership in the Founder's 
Chapter is for life, and not transferable. Vacancies in its ranks will be replenished 
from the regular membership. 


‘‘ The Lewis Publishing Company ”’ 


The three-year battle of the Lewis Publishing Company and its journals with 
special interests, which had made of our national postal system largely a private cinch, 
has become a part of our national history. It has no parallel. Waged at a cost to it of 
over $2,000,000, yet such a public nation-wide support was given it that everr when, in 
the desperate effort to silence its journals, they were arbitrarily suppressed for nine 
months, it came out of the ordeal stronger than at the start. : 

Publishing as it does to-day—a year after its final victory—approximately 

10,000,000 copies per month of its several journals, with the largest and finest publish- 
ing plant and equipment in the wor d, yet it was in its darkest hours that the plan of 
the American Woman’s League was conceived. The very conditions it was compelled 
to overcome in reestablishing its business, together with the national support and 
prestige it had gained, made possible and gave birth to the League plan. Having 
acquired a leadership, active and aggressive, in the battle for better conditions, honesty 
and lawfulness in the postal service, with victory came the necessity of putting its 
soWer, prestige and leadership to good and permanent use. aoe the midst of its 
battles more than 20,000 American families had come to its aid with $2,000,000, and 
with the recstablishment of its vast business they were made active stockholders in 
proportionate return for their contributions during its dark hours. 

It was out of a great national struggle against arbitrary and unreviewable power, 
having no place in our form of government, that the League was first conceived and 
the tremendous potentialities oF oreanized effort on the part of the WOMEN of this 
country fully realized. 

The publishing plant and equipment of the Lewis Publishing Company alone rep- 
resent an investment of $1,500,000, while its capital is $3,500,000, and its journals 
circulate through every post-office in America where at least 50 English-speaking 
families receive their mail. Its pay-roll is approximately $800,000 per annum, and it 
is a part of its fixed plan to acquire additional metropolitan newspaper properties, 
until under its organization and ownership has been brought a national, fearless, clean 
press, covering both the principal citics and the country from coast to coast. 

In September, 1908, the St. Louis Daily Star and Chronicle was purchased, and in 
eight months following was made the second in circulation and first in popular Bood 
will of the metropolitan daily newspapers of St. Louis, with the assistance of the local 
League organization. 

The Lewis Publishing Company, as the founders and sponsors and principal factor 
in the League plan, retains in its hands not alone the full responsibility, but the entire 
direction, organization and control of the League plan until the completion of its or- 
ganization and the formal ratification by the League membership of the final plans, 
charter and trust agreement, by which it will thereafter be governed. So rapid has the 
growth of the League become that it was found advisable early in 1908 to invite into 
the plan, so far as the subscription part was concerned, a number of other leading pub- 
lications of classes not produced by it. The equipment, facilities and organization of 
such an institution are a prime factor to the League plan in the conduct of its great 
correspondence university and schools, and the production of the vast volume of 
printed matter, which must constantly increase, as well as of such special art and other 
journals as will be required. Manifestly, this Publishing Company, with its wide 
range and wonderful organization and equipment, offers in itself the highest opportuni- 
ties in journalism to members taking those courses, as well as being a constant secker 
after such ability. Its journals are: 


THE WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 
THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
BEAUTIPUL HOMES 


THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY 
THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
THE ST. LOUIS DAILY AND SUNDAY STAR 


Of its $3,500,000 capital stock, $1,000,000 becomes a part of the special endow- 
ment of the Founder's Chapter through the Founder's gift, while the remainder of its 
stock is already held by some 20,000 stockholders, the great majority of whom have 
become members of the Founder’s Chapter also; hence the control of this great publish- 
ing institution and its journals of national circulation may be said torest permanently 
in the Founder’s Chapter of the League. The League plan is rapidly making it the 
richest and most useful publishing concern in the world. 


The People’s Savings Truse Company 


The People’s Savings Trust Company was formally opened for business in all its 
departments January 2, 1909, with a preliminary authorized capital of $400,000, of 
which $300,000 is paid up, together with a surplus of $150,000, and which is to be 
further increased to a capital of $5,000,000 and a surplus of $3,000,000, subscriptions 
to its capital being limited to ten shares to any one person. It already numbers its 
patrons in nearly every State in the Union and in several foreign countries. The long 
experience of its othcers in dealing for many years with hundreds of thousands of people 
in every section of America by mail to the extent of many millions of dollars, enables it 
to offer all the best features of a great metropolitan banking institution, especially 
organized and adapted to the requirements of those heretofore denied such faGlitie 
through the United States mails. 


This institution accepts only accounts by mail, and offers through the mails every safety, convenience 
and accommodation of conservative, careful banking to its customers, no matter how remotely loca 

It is not a bank of ordinary commercial or discount business, being more a savings institution and 
central reserve bank of rediscounts for other banks, yet its low expense rate, estimated at but 15 per cent. of 
that of other banking institutions doing the same volume of business over the counter, together with the long 
time average of its deposits, gives it special advantages and safety from runs and panics, with the highest 
earning power consistent with conservative methods. 

th addition to affording to members of the oe a great mail central savings and trust institution, 
rendering valuable assistance in the building up of University City through its ability to provide first 
mortgage building loans on adequate security and good interest, the People’s Savings Trust;Company becomes, 
under the trust agreement of the League, the trustee for all its real property and its endowment or reserve. 
Pending the organization of the League, a detail statement and accounting of all disbursements and income 
on account of the League is rendered to the Board of Directors of the Trust Company at regular periods. 
With the accumulation of a reserve or surplus by the League, these funds become trust funds, to be 
administered and invested by the Board of Directors of the Trust Company as trustees for the e 
members who become the beneficiaries under the terms. of the trnst agreement. 

The Trust Company, as the central fiduciary institution, renders a wide service to members in many 
departments, constitutes a powerful monetary force, able to render to the whole o ization the necessary 
financial machinery, and to return ample compensation in the form of deposits, rediscounts and other serv- 
ices to local banking institutions which the local chapter membership may desire to favor. Its business is 

rimarily as a savings instit ution, ecnouen its system of small universal exchange at par, payers at leadin 
banks in the principal cities throughout the country, provides its customers and members of the League with 
special advantages and enables it to make local banking institutions agents or issuing centers, to their profit 
and advantage. The necessity cf such an institution as well as the power, safety and profit of its positio 
all penate mee it one of the greatest banking concerns in America—a bank of and for the people, an 
owned by them. ; 

As the organization of the League Prone ses, one-eighth of the Trust Company’s capital and surplus 
becomes a part of the special endowment of_the Founder’s Chapter, the income thereof, as well as that from 
the $1,000,000 of stock in the Publishing Company, being paid annually to the members of the chapter. 

ts Board of Directors are: 


L. B TEBBETS, Chairman; Director Nations 
Bask ef Commerce, St. Louie: V 
Commonwealth Trast Co., St. Loais: L. B. 

Tebbets & Son Carriage Co., St. Louis; 


APT. JAS. F. COYLE, Co & Company, Silk 
. Narciuansess Sees Mivesanttl ineetn Trust 


s 
e ° 


W.F. CARTER, President Misseust-Lincola Trust 
Poti Page Pot gy gure Se oa ety opt somal 
torneys> 

GOV. LON V. STEPTIENS, ex-Governer and ex- 
Treasurer State of Missourt, Vice-President 

National Bank of Bocervilie, Mo.: 


H. L. KRAMER, Vice-President and General Man- THES. P. MEYER, Presidest Meyer Brothers 
—— Sterling Remedy Ceo.; Diiecter Royal Drag Co., St. Loais; 
macs K. E.G. LEWIS, President The Lewis 
EDWARD DICKINSON, First Vice-President K. . G. i‘ Pubéshing 
C., Mexico & Orient R. R. Co.; Company, Mager of University City; 


who, as Directors of the Trust Company, constitute also the first Board of Trustees of the American 
Woman’s League. : . ; . . 

Membership in the T.eague can not be purchased, and is only acquired By aeartae OF paying for as gifts 
of a total of $52.00 in subscriptions to the publications cooperating under the plan, which are .n th ves 
a full return for every dollar paid, so that the membership may be said to cost nothing but a slight personal 
ettort. This single requirement complied with, the membership is for life without dues or fees, the member 
becoming a life Nenuicars under the trust created, and entitled to every right and benefit of the whole organ- 
ization. Men may become Honorary Members, the requirement being $20.00 in su ptions, which entitles 
the Honorary Member to the free use of all courses in the University, but not to vote, or to the loan and re- 
lief fund. Membership in the Founder’s Ghent has no different requirement from ordinary membership, 
excepting that the 852.00 in subscriptions shall be sent in within one year. Founder's Chapter members, in 
addition to all rights of membership in the League, share in the annual profits of both the publishing institn- 
tion and the banking institution through the special endowment provided for the Founder’s Chapter of 
£1,000,000 of the capital stock of each. pe ak ; 

The book of the Teague will be sent on request to any one desiring it, giving the full particulars of 
its many advantages and Lenefts, by addressing: 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE, Dept. C, care of Lewis Publishing Co., University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1. Interior of a Class III Chapter House of the American Woman's League. 


Chapter House. 4. Woman's Exchange room of Chapter Houses. 5. Class I] Chapter House, Edwardsville, Hl. 


House. 8, 9 and 10. Classes V, III] and IV of Chapter Houses. 
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2. Class II Chapter House, Seattle, Wash. 


3. Meeting in City Hall, Edwardsville, Ill., July 20. at Dedication of Local 


6. Class I Chapter House, Peck, Idaho. 7. Interior of Edwardsville Chapter 
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‘‘ Vérode’’ 


( Hand 
Finished) 
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Underwear 


For Women and Children. 


Tailor Made or Custon Made are terms that can be truthfully 


applied to the “Mérode’’ Brand. 


distinction of being the choice of fashionable Modistes. 


“‘Merode’’ Underwear has the unique 


Gowns are 


molded to the form over this perfect fitting product. 
“Mérode’’ Union Suits are worth more than ordinary consider- 


ation. 
highest standards of excellence. 
for special order. 


Uniform in cut, finish, and shape. 


Every garment is critically inspected and must conform to the 
Every Union Suit is turned out as though 


Every garment is 


hygienically treated, thoroughly steamed, and rendered non-shrinkable. 
‘‘Mérode’’ Underwear appeals to the eye. Its comeliness is notice- 


able and its finish superior in every way. 
The range of shapes, fabrics, and styles in this Brand em- 
Vests, Drawers, Tights, Corset Covers, and 


selling price. 
braces every known want. 
Union Suits in 


Well worth double the ordinary 


Cotton — Lisle 
Merino— Wool 
Silk and Lisle 
Silk and Wool 
in regular and extra sizes 


A specially selected list of Union Suits for your consideration: 


. Color Description 

2 White, Light weight finest combed cotton - 
Cream, Medium weight finest combed cotton 
White, Heavy weight fleeced combed cotton 

§ White and Silver, 
White, Medium weight merino, 504 wool ‘ 
White and Silver, Winter weight merino, 75% wool 
White, Light weight merino, 5 wool - - 
White, Light weight silk and woul, 25% silk - 
White, Medium weight silk and wool, 25g silk - 
White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 854% woo 
White, Heavy weight, 50% wool, 8309 silk . 


an Heavy weight fleeced cotton 
White and Natural, Winter weight merino, 604 wool 


U White and Natural, Winter weight merino, 60% wool, Unton Sults, all sizes = - 


Lord &38 


Wholesale Distributors = s 


Puffed 


17,000,000 Breakfasts 


eavy weight merino, 504 wool - 


Children’s 


Heavy weight fleeced cotton, Union Sults all sizes ; . : * " * - - 





Drawers 


Vests, Corset 
Tights, Covers 
—_————<= 


Extra 
Slees 


40/44 
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Puffed 


Shot from Guns 


Last month, the lovers of Puffed 
Vheat and Puffed Rice consumed 
eventeen million dishes. 

Did you ever know foods to so 
uickly come into such popular favor? 

Yet many still don’t serve them, 
ecause they don't know what they 
iss. 

If you are among them, this appeal 
;to you. Please try these enticing 


Puffed 








This is the curious process: 

The whole wheat or rice kernels are put 
ito sealed guns. Then the guns are re- 
slved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 
bgrees, 

That fierce heat turns the moisture in the 
rain to steam, and the pressure becomes 
cmendous. 

Then the guns are unsealed and the steam 
xplodes. Instantly every starch granule 

blasted into a myriad particles. 


The kernels of grain are expanded eight 





Not Mere Curiosities 


These grains, puffed to eight times 
natural size, are curious foods indeed. 


When we tell you the foods are shot 
from guns, they seem more curious 
still. But the foodsare scientific. They 
were invented by Prof. Anderson. 


The grains are puffed by a steam 
explosion simply to make them 
digestible. 


Wheat, 10c :-:» 
Puffed Rice, 


extreme 


West 


15¢ 


times. Yet the coats are unbroken, the 
shapes are unaltered. The grains are made 
porous, nut-like and digestible. 


One Meal Will Tell 
One taste of these crisp, gigantic grains 
will make you a convert forever. They 
will win all the folks at your table. 
For there is nothing else like them—no 
cereals half so good. 


Please serve one package—order it now— 
just to hear what the children say. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 








MAKING THE HOMES OF 
THE NEW NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 341) 


HE homesteaders are lucky if they 
do not have to haul water. 
When it comes to paying three 
dollars a foot for boring wells, one 
has to think twice and try the 
divining rod several times. 

But if necessities are lacking, 
there are luxuries and they goa long ways. 
In one corner of the shack or cabin is a 
Harvard or a Wellesley pennant, better 
company than a‘hot-water faucet any day. 
Perhaps a box has arrived from back East, 
to come jolting across the plains in a 
springless wagon and complete the de- 
struction begun by the railroad train. 
Mother’s preserves have run all over 
brother’s book and sister's art calendar, 
but the love is all there, and the débris is 
cleared away and the little ten-by-twelve 
shack or cabin becomes a palace of lov- 
ing memories. And the books and maga- 
zines and newspapers! 

some of the homesteaders didn’t know 
the Atlantic fleet had left Hampton Roads 
until it was half way to the Horn, but 
news is news when it’s first heard, no mat- 
ter how old it may be. Perhaps there was 
a ‘‘personal’’ that brought the blood to 
the cheeks, recalling halcyon days and 
glorious nights gone by. 

At least, there is time to think. Many 
things done and many words never 
spoken are better understood because of 
solitude and space and the friendly stars 
and the music of the wind soughing 
through the pines. 

Sunny Alberta becomes snowy Alberta 
along about January, and the drifts rise 
ten or fifteen feet, hiding cabin and shack, 
stalling trains, putting ‘“‘back East” 
several weeks farther away. But the 
thrifty homesteader has heeded the warn- 
ing, provisions have been laid in, and 
blockade simply means more time to 
figure the days left before one may com- 
mute, more time to sit before the crack- 
ling pine or tamarack fire and read Ste- 
venson and Kipling or turn to Warner’s 
‘“‘Back Log Studies’ and compare the 
red-hot stove in the fireplaceless cabin 
with the roaring woodfire in the old New 
England fireplace which his memory 
glorifies. 

Pretty soon comes the loud “‘Halloa’”’ of 
the ranchers who have ridden a dozen ora 
score of miles to see whether the new 
neighbors are safe or need anything. 
They do not know each other's name, but 
they are in a new land together and know 
somebody who lived where the others 
once did, so there is a community of 
interest making toward real neighbor-: 





e| liness. 


There is a reverse side to the picture, 
and those who propose homesteading 
should study it well. The altitude of 
the land is not nearly so high as the 
prices, particularly of household necessi- 
ties; too often it is a case of ‘‘the great 
divide”’ for the simplest articles. Neces- 
sities are expensive, for which many things 
are responsible, chiefly freight rates and 
clerk hire. 

Whether shopping in Regina, Edmon- 
ton, Victoria, Seattle, Spokane or Coeur 
d’Alene, the Easterners must expect to 
pay from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
more than was paid for the same articles 
back East. Perhaps they have been pa- 
trons of the five-and-ten-cent stores; in the 
new Northwest they will find them ten- 
and-fifteen-cent stores, stocked with the 
same goods. A dollar buys only twelve 
or fourteen pounds of sugar, instead of 
sixteen, eighteen or even twenty back 
East. When Chicago and New York 
were considering eggs at forty cents a 
dozen highway robbery, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and the Inland Empire of the 
new Northwest were paying sixty cents 
and saying never a word. 

Dress goods, haberdashery, boots and 
shoes, the hundred and one necessities of 
apparel, are invariably more expensive. 
Suppose the rancher goes to the city; he 
pays ten cents for a five-cent shine, fifteen 
cents for a ten-cent cigar, thirty-five cents 
fora twenty-five-cent haircut and, if he 
looks ‘‘easy,”’ seventy-five cents for a 
twenty-five-cent shampoo. A breakfast of 
doughnuts and coffee at twenty-five cents 
is getting off casy. 


“sec | Brass-Craft 


Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, and with our stamp- 
ed articles and simple instructions, mate- 
rials costing only a 
trifle can quickly be 
worked up into arti- 
cles worth many 
dollars. 




















Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1 Sopenns and Veining Tool, 1 Package Polishi 
Powder, 1 Package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine S 
r, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
ial for me Brase-Craft Calendar (see illus- 
tration) as follows: 1 Brase oi Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calender Pad. Furnished with stamped design 
full directions for Calendar worth $1.00— 
all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- 


ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG D 64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, ornament oe veeae The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brase-Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN 
Get Daverman’s New $1 Book 


for 25c eae eo 
“Low Cost Modern 
Homes” (Regular price 











book contains designs never 
before published, costing 
from $1,500 to $3,000. Shows 
you how to build cheaply and well. Saves you 70% 
on your Own your bome. Let us plan it for 
you and save money. Our 7,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers our best reference. Remember this great 
book is yours for only 25¢ and 10¢ postage. 


“Palatial Modern Homes’’ 


Fifteenth edition containing houses, flats, etc., from 
$3,500 to $20,000. For those wishing something 
more costly. Price 25¢ and 10c¢ postage. 


“Cottages and Bungalows” 


Sixty-erght designs small houses, cottages and litte 


bungalows $300 to $9,000. Sent for 25¢ and Se 
postage. <A very popular book. 


“California Bungalows” 


Sixty designs of real western bungalows, costing 
$500 and up. Suited to any climate. Can be used 
as Summer cottage or all-year house. The best 
book of its kind at any price. Our price to ycu only 
25c and Se postage. Order it today before edition 
is exhausted. 


“Art in Architecture” 
#1 per year. A home magazine devoted to building. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
Established 1882, 2109 Murray Ridg., Grand Rapids, Michigna 


The firm that gives satisfaction 
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If HUB GORE FABRIC was not what 


we claim, we could not guarantee it to 
outwear the shoe or slipper. 

It's worth while to look for the little heart 
trade mark on the gore in both sides of 
the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee certificate 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 
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Ironing Made Easy 
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work, ete. No 
can turn it. Write ae denier 
If no dealer wo ship direct on 30 Days’ 
» MDustrated Booklet FREE, rite today. 


| AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., F 26 K. Lake 8t., Chisago 





who bandles Simplez. 





w INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
1 and lasting comfort 
Bunions , 252: 
THE FISCHER 
It reduces swelling, stops friction 
and irritation and k the shoes in 
shape. Over250,000sufferers benefited 


We will send this sure 
FREE TRIAL Bunion Relief on 10 


and if for right or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MPG. CO.. 920.3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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And gives you better coffee— 

better coffee because the grounds are 
not boiled or steeped—better coffee 
because only the goodness is ex- 
tracted. That’s what it means to have a 


anning- 
owman 


METEOR 
Coffee Percolator 


At leading dealers in Urn Style or 
Coffee Pot Style. Over 100 

styles and sizes. LBeauti- 

fully made 



















quality throughout. 


Write for descriptiv 
booklet ‘ “Ko -— 


MANNING, Bowmin & CO.. 
MERIDEN, CONN, FOR 


Makers of the well known (IN 
Alcohol Gaa Stove and MAKING 
“Eclipse” Breal COFFEE 


Mixer. 


Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 


All of silk’s qualities, none 
of silk’s defects, with three 
times silk’s wear—the 


Best in the Z ra. 
World at the Price. yY < 
Seethe newFall Stylest (| ¥ 
atleadingstores. Plain, ' 
embroidered, in stripes 
and solid colors, $1 and up. Fen 


Look for this label sewed 
lengthwise inside the waistband 
of every genuine Hydegrade 
Petticoat: _ 


, 


— AUT 













“CAUTION: 
If percents are offered 
you as Hydegrade which do AP / a 
not bear the above label, AN DE! PAS 
REFUSE THEM—they are | VR \S 
inferior imitations. A [mr yo my 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, Sy , 
New York—Chicago. 
Makers 


Send for free 
Of Heatherbioom 


Taffeta Cards 


You 
Can Stencil 


Your Own 
Curtains 


= runners, portiercs, ~ shades, cushions, etc., 
in attractive designs and colors on any material 
(unbleached muslin, scrim, silk, cheese cloth, 
burlap, etc.) at a very small cost. Tur HEeRRIck 
Desiens Book will give you complete Instructions; 
show you how designs are applied without tracing or 
cutting; what materials and colors are used and {I- 
lustrate articles already decorated. The Book 
contains fifty illustrations of cut stencils for your 
selection. Send 2% cents to-day for this Book. 

The % cents paid may be deducted on 

any future order of $1.00 or over. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 246 Michigan Ave.. CHICAGO 





A Genuine Bargain 


This aristocratic Genuine Ostrich Plume 
for 92.0%) to Introduce our rematrkable~ From 
18 Inches long; full «ldth; 


the Ostrich Farm to You"’ method of selling. 
prime male stock; long curling fibre; drooping head; finest lustre; &: ffy 


and rich looking: black and all colors. Charges Prepaid. Send your 

order today. Money promptly | refunded If not entirely satisfied. Same 

Gane 20 inches long $4.69; 22 Inches $0.9. Plumes Io stock up to 
00, Beautiful catalog free on rex quest. 


Ostrich Plume Co., 316 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Beads, Jewels, and Purse Trimmings o 
every Description. D. M. C. Cotton, all 
sizes and colors. Coronanon Braids, 4 
Stamped Underwear, Woaists and Infant's 
Armeles, Linens, Hardanger Canvas, ete. 
Send 10c for Art Color Plate, and Bead 
Caralogue. Address, Dept. D 


Your 
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HE woman homesteader is most 
chase furniture. 
vorite writing desk or dresser at 
home because the distance was 


al 
long and freight charges seemed 


: : 
Xf to loom ominous, but she pays 


double the price of back East and her 
heart is sore. 
The advice of one who has been through 





it all is to pack up the home things and 


take them along; furniture, books, bric- 
a-brac, everything. But do not expect 
ever to take them back, should some dark 
day come when the Northwest must be 
given up for the East once more. House- 
hold goods may be shipped from practi- 
cally any point in the Mississippi Valley 


perturbed when she goes to pur- | 
She left her fa- | 


to the new Northwest at the rate of one | 


dollar and seventy-five cents per hundred 
pounds, but if a rate of three dollars and 
fifty cents can be secured in returning to 
the Mississippi Valley the lucky person 
is entitled to a niche in the Valhalla of 
Fame. 

Homes are to be had for practically all 


- who apply, and hardships and high prices 


do not and should not count in the face 
of independence and future prosperity. 
Public lands in the United States, subject 
to entry and settlement, amount in area 
to twenty-three times all the acres devo- 
ted to all agricultural pursuits in Towa, 
the greatest agricultural State in the 
world. Were all the acres tillable, no less 
than four and three-quarter million fam1- 
lies might receive their allowance of one 
hundred and sixty acres and independence. 

Each year the population of Trenton, 
New Jersey, cr Oakland, California, finds 
homes in the new Northwest, and stll 
public lands remain to supply one hundred 
and-sixty-acre homes to every man, woni- 


-an and child in New York City and Phila- 


delphia combined. The terms are easy, 
yet harder than they were. It is now 


ee ee ee 


necessary to make one’s residence on the © 


homestead fourteen months before secur- 


ing permission to commute, and by paying | 


a small amount receive patent to the 
land. 
requirements were eight months. The 
price asked is small, from fifty cents to a 
few dollars an acre, with time allowed in 
which to make the payments. Or one 
may live on the land continuously for five 
years and cultivate it and so get it free of 
cost. 

Each day of the year a heavily-laden 
train comes to a halt in western Canada 
and pours forth its cargo of eager-faced 
homesteaders. Sunny Alberta, prospe-:- 
ous British Columbia and unpronounce- 
able Saskatchewan, to say nothing of un- 
spellable Assiniboia, have been in their 
dreams for months, perhaps for years; at 
last they have been reached. Poverty is 
behind these homeseekers, a few more 
days and, looking over these great rolling 
prairies, they will be monarchs of all they 
survey. 

' The reversed train disappears over the 
eastern horizon, but there is no regret. 
They have come into the Promised Land. 
Seventy-three thousand of them made 
the trip and took up homesteads last year. 
That means one thousand two hundred 
coaches filled to capacity, each day of the 
year a train of four cars filled with hope- 
ful humanity. 

Down below the international line the 
scene is daily being duplicated. Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
and Utah are receiving their infusion of 
new blood in riversful, and all is hope and 
planning for the future. 

Western Canada—by which is meant 


A short time ago the residence |, 


| 
| 
| 


British Columbia, Alberta, Assiniboia and | 


Saskatchewan—granted thirty thousand 
homesteads last year. The number in the 
Pacific Northwest of the United States 
was almost as large. Sixty thousand 
homes will be owned within a year, and 


one hundred and fifty thousand people 
will have put behind them the night- 
mare of rent-day. 

This is the lure of the new Northwest 
The last census showed seven and one- 


quarter million people in America owning 


their homes. But eighty million others 
remain, and eighty million are yearning 
to be as well off as their neighbors, to be 
free from landlordism and the thraldom 
of rent-day. So the heavily-laden trains 
pull out of the East, into the new North- 
west of pro! nise. The coaches unload, 
huts and shacks and cabins dot the prat 
ries; ‘‘Homec, Sweet Home,” becomes a 


reality at last 


_ thickness, it bends with your foot. 
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It bends with your foot 


*“TRIKINGLY handsome dress 
~~ boot, in the newest style. 
Notice the over-gaiter effect. 
Red Cross Button Boot Number 
49 in dull finish calf with black 
cravenette cloth top, 


$4. 00 


Correct Shoe Styles 
for Fall and Winter 


Tall styles are strik- 
! ingly attractive. 

The details of every 
' model have been care- 
fully studied until each 
ohne seems just about 
perfection. 

Sull shorter effects 
will be worn—the really conspicuous 
note of the season is the extremely 
short appearance all models give your 
foot. 


Button shoes both for dress and gen- 
eral wear will be more worn than ever. 

For dress occasions, patent leathers, 
modified in many new ways, will be in 
greatvogue. Rich tones indull leather, 
suede and cloth, will be very fashion- 
able, especially in tops. 

Shoes for general wear are practical 
and sturdy without being heavy and 
clumsy. 

Kid leather with the lustre finish 
will be very popular. 


Why the Red Cross Shoe is 80 


easy on your feet 
Briefly the reason is—suppleness 


The ordinary shoe has a stiff sole, as unyielding as a board. It strains 
the foot. The sole of the Red Cross Shoe is flexible. Though of regular 
This is what makes it so easy to 





The Red Croes 
Tanning Process. 


The ordinary sole is 
tanned in six weeks; 
ards oe hu 
the tanning parc 
ie om tue ane 

8 w ordinary 
shoes Teal hot and 
heavy, why they draw 

our feet. ne Red 


es alx months 


walk in. 


You can bend the Red Cross Shoe double when new. The moment 
you put it on, it bends with your foot—without friction or rubbing. 
It supports and protects your foot but follows easily, naturally every 
movement just as a glove moves with your hand. 


If you haven’t worn the Red Cross Shoe, wear it this season. 


-- you can bend it 
double when new. 


Write for our Style Book showing every style that will be worn. 


Select the style you want, then go to your dealer’s and walk in the Louk 
Red Cross Shoe. Learn its ease and suppleness. The Red Cross Shoe r 
is sold by leading dealers in every city. If no dealer in your town has 
secured the agency, write us and we shall supply you direct, fit guaranteed. 

Oxfords $3.50. High Shoes $4.00. Special styles de luxe Oxfords 
$4.00. High Shoes $5.00. 


Write today for Style Book. 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER & Co., 503-523 Dandridge St., Cincinnati. 


The Red Cross Shoe is sold in 


or thia 
-Mark. 





New York vay and 


Brooklyn Blyn & coe stores St. Louis we Mitchell Shue Co.; Swope Shoe Co.; 
Jerscy City Bernstein & ¢ J. G. Brandt Shoe Co. 
Washington S. Kann & Sone Co. cae neabens Gao. ‘J. Maroit 
oor I. Teweles Chicago The Boston Store; Rothschild & Co; 

Richmond C. F. Cross Shoe Co. J. L. Temple; The Reliable (Evanston) 
ila det The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 6th St. Milwaukec The Boston Store 
Baffalo The Hens-Kelly Co. Minneapelis A. Knoblauch & Sons 
Cleveland The May Co., G. W. Crouse St. Pau Manbheimer Bros. 
Oluciunati ThePottershoeCo.; The Alms& Docpke Omaha L. Brandeis & Sons (Boston Store) 

- Co.; The Lorentz Bros. Co. Kaneas City Robinson Shoe Co. 

Columbus The Holbrook Shoe Co. nver : Michacleon Bros., 18-14 Larimer St. 
Louisville Herman Straus & Sons Co. San Franciace ane Emporfum; A. Goodman & Sons 
Atlanta Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. Los Angeles C.M. Staub Shoe Co.; Norton's Shoe Store 
Memphis Caradine & Penne] Seattle Treen Shue Co. 


Shwartz & Son 
and leading dealers in all cities 


and Comfort—Get Both 


New Orleans A. 


Get Style 
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smartest NEW pat 
creations of A 
the scason. H ANDSOME | Noties . the 
Notice the street rraceful lines 
fashionable boot of calf of the 
short vamp, skin in the An extre acale 


rich, dull fin- 
ish. Red Cross 
Number 48 


$4.00 


the blunt toe 
and the high 
heel. Red 
Cross Num 
ber 47 


S5. 00 ¢ 


popular sty ls 
Red (ross 
Number 46 


$4.00 
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MERRIMACK DUCKLING FLEECE 


— 





A Soft-Textured Flannelette Incomparable 
in Novelty and Beauty 


This is the ideal fabric for making negligee and house garments of the better class. 


Che wide range of unique patterns and handsome colors, combined with the surprisingly 
low price, enable a woman to enlarge and beautify her indoor wardrobe at remarkably | 
} 
small cost. 
Duckling Fleece is beautiful in design, soft in texture, and pleasing to the eye. In 
variety and attractiveness and general comhalbe: -up”* features this cloth affords the refine- 


ment of luxury,—it cannot be equalled for beauty and wear at anything like the price. 
Adapted to the most charming effects in Kimonos, House Gowns, 
Dressing Sacques, Bath Robes, Night Robes, Blouses, Skirts and 


Children’s Day and Night Garments. 









Duckling Fleece in appearance and color effects resembles a fine grade of 





woolens, but the price is not over 1s cents a yard, 27 inches wide. 
and book of fashion and practical suggestions. In writing, give your dealer’s 
name so that we may make sure that you are able to get Duckling Fleece. 
MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 7 Dutton St., LOWELL, MASS, 
; 
* ee ee ee a 








Rubens, 


For Infants, Misses 


Shirt 


and Women 





No Trouble. 
Patent Nos. 529, 98§—350 233 


A Word to Mothers: 


No Buttons. 


: The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
‘dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 


for Misses and Women 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily eerie and fits so snugly 
_| to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
' | from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
| enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 








The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half. cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. ‘Sold at dry- 


Beware of Imitations! 


h Sok ry The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
Koods stores. irculars, Wi 
Sree Tei cinee: stamped on every garment. 


Manuf | hy RUBENS & & MARBLE, 34 | Market Street, CHICAGO 


“ Rubens” 
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The new 


perfection in Shoe 
Polish—combines the 
best properties of liquids 


‘SHOE POLISH 


oun a ee 


and pastes. 


10 Cents 
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Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


Do not stain the hand or spot the kettle, except green and purple. 
package. Write '. » «tl — Hew to Dve. Bleach and Mix Colors. 


Ask yeur druggist or sent post-paid at 10c per 
MONROE DRE) OUINCY IL. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A WOMAN CAMPAIGNER 
(Continued from page 299) 


HE sex has never been accused of 
backwardness in the use of its 
tongue, but with painful unanim- 
ity it refused to stand on a plat- 
form and talk to an audience. I 





in the suffrage campaign, and, 
for want of better, my party put me on the 
stump. I traveled over two thousand 
miles that Fall of '94, but stumped only 
the mountainous western half of the State. 
I stumped in two other campaigns, but 
that first one remains fresh in memory. 

She who goes forth to stump the State 
of Colorado must pack a varied garb in 
her grip. The fur coat is advisable, 
though she descend into the valley and 
cast it from her with violence. Flannel 
must she wear from throat to heel, though 
at times she swelter beneathit. In short, 
she must be ready for any climate, from 
the roasting plains of Grand Junction to 
the ice-bound heights of Marshall Pass. 
She must be able to speak a mile above 
sea-level one night, and two miles above 
the next night. She must be prepared 
for any sort of people, from the American 
ranchman, drilled in economic questions 
in the Farmers’ Alliance, and the Ameri- 
can miner, saturated with bimetallism, to 
the Italians of the coal mines and the 
Mexicans of the Spanish counties, who 
listen through an interpreter. 

But wherever I went I was sure of two 
things—a full house and an enthusiastic 
audience. However it may be now, in 
that first campaign people of all political 
faiths would go to hear a woman, no mat- 
ter what her party. The people of Colo- 
rado are glad to hear a woman speaker, 
eager to listen, pleased to applaud. 
Wherever I went I found kind friends and 
audiences, warm Western hospitality. 
Politics were discussed morning, noon 
and night. The women talked politics 
over their sewing, their dish-washing, and 
their afternoon calls. They procured 
sample ballots and practised marking 
them at httle club meetings in their 
homes, solemnly depositing them in the 
dish-pan in lieu of a ballot-box, of which 
it was difficult to get a sample. I may be 
prejudiced, but it seems to me this its 
valuable in a self-governing country. 
Everywhere, that first Fall, I found the 
presence of women in the political arena 
welcomed as a matter of course by the 
men. There was that matter-of-factness 
about it which has impressed every visitor 
who has ever been to the State since to 
study the question. When the central 
committee at Denver announced that it 
was sending a woman speaker from the 
capital, the women were in special fettle. 
The meeting was turned over to them. 
They decorated the hall, they met the 
speaker. They entertained her in their 
homes. They gave her a reception, per- 
haps, or more likely finished up the meet- 
ing with a dance after the speaking was 
over. I shall never forget my awful sen- 
sations of embarrassment one night when 
I stepped off a train only about half an 
hour before a meeting began. It was a 
little mountain town, its streets unlight- 
ed. The entire population, apparently, 
was at the depot. Torchlights were flar- 
ing, music was sounding. Women stood 
on either side the car steps as I descended, 
and one grabbed me by either arm. 

“Are you the speaker?” they gasped in 
unison. 

I was, and they called out, “It’s all 
right! It’s all mght!"” We passed along 
the crowd; a lane opened, I was escorted 
through, the chairman of the evening on 
one side, the chairman of the local party 
committee on the other; the crowd fell in 
behind; I was hfted bodily into an open 
carriage, the band struck up, the torch- 
lights fell into wavering line, and there I 
was, the central figure of a parade, formal- 
Iv advancing to the meeting-place, the 
entire local party in its wake, while the 
Opposition stood on the sidewalk and 
Watched us go by. It was a terrific sen- 
sation of publicity, and no self-control I 
ever exercised was more dithcult than 
that which prevented my crawling under 
the wagon-seat. The women had arrang- 
ed the parade at the station, and had 
been on pins for fear I would not arnve. 


had had a tiny bit of experience ' 


This Splendid Wallachian 
Pillow Outfit FREE 


Yes, Free! We will actual'y send you free. one Pillow 
Top, richly dnted In the suyerb new Wallachian design 
illustrated above on an extra quality of Art Ticking ; one 
Back for Pillow, also one copy of our new Premium Art 
Boe showing over 500 new and beautiful embroidery 

esigns. 


All these absolutely free and postpaid for only 30¢ 
to cover the regular retail price of six skeins of 


Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 


{n properly selected shades for working above design, also 
a specially written and illustrated Diagram Lesson show- 
ing every stitch numbered. 

his is the greatest hargain that we have ever offered, 
and is made simply in order to convince every woman is 
the country of the advantage of using Richardson's Grand 
Prize Embroidery Silks exclusively. 


Send Right NOW 


Just your name and address, and enclose only 30c fo stamps 
or silver to cover the retail cost of the silk and the lesson. 
Reinember, the Pillow Top and Back and the Premium 
Art Book are FREE. Send today enclosing only 30c 
and get the complete outht postpaid. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 1777, 220 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DE BEVOISE 
BRASSIERES 


give the 


STYLE in 
FIT and 
FIGURE 


that you 
want, with / 


added health | 


and comfort. \ 


The famous 


DE BEVOISE 
Dollar Brassiere 


with new patented 
re-enforced arm- 
holes outwears two 
ordinary garments. 


Sold where fashionable women shop 
Charles R. De Bevoise Co. ,33-C Union Square, New ¥ ork 


A'S FREE 
askin§ 


1—Samples of Niagara Safety Pins, 
poss and Eyes Snap Fasteners. 
— A coupon reds een at oe own 
dealer’ e for 10 cents worth 
3—An interesting Teen’ ‘booklet. 


NTAGARA: 


RUST PROOF 

Safety Pins, Hooks and Eyes, and Suap Fas- 
temers, are specially made by a process which 
enables them to stand hard pulls and sudden 
jerks and last jo than any other brand, 
they being rast ae perspa- 

ration proof. You will always 
use them when izes have seenhow 
superior That is why 
we offer to sand you the above 
articles postpaid, absolutely free. 
Write us now a the name 


and address dealer. 
FRANCIS "MF G. CO. 
Dept. E, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Mum” 


for odors 
of perspiration 


Instantly removes them and _ they 
keep away all day or evening. Does 
not harm skin or clothes. 

25c at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘“‘Mum,"° send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it Kpostpard: 


Batrtaae BAP MP eeu et 





ie ae 





Style 1906.- 
lace-trimmed, $1.00 each 
Catalog of 30 other styles 
sent free on request. 


~Fine batiste. 
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Sanitas Bathrooms 


Most well kept homes have Sanitas bathrooms. | 
They're the cleanest, the most easily kept clean 
—the brightest, most attractive. H 





Expense need not keep you from having [ 
Sanitas on your bathroom walls. It’s the best, | 
yet the least expensive. 
Printed in oil colors on strong muslin and glazed like 


lile, in the handsomest tile designs. Other glazed pat- 
} terns for the kitchen and pantry. 


For living, dining and sleeping rooms use the beau- 4 
tiful dull finished Sanitas reproductions of the finest || 
wall papers and fabrics. A 


. = . ' 
All Sanitas is fade-proof, stain- [| 
proof, crack-and-tear- proof. A K 
damp cloth cleans it instantly. 


WRITE TODAY to our Department © 
of Home Decoration. State which t 
room or reoms you wish to deco- | 
rate and receive free samples with 
sketches of clever new effects. 





STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Central Bank Building, New York City 






















When you buy table oil cloth be 


ERIT, 
Ge) sure toask for’*“MERITAS.” This 





trade mark on back of every yard 
Din tort guarantees perfection. 





Gives a Fine Finish’ 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
a litle Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and— 
when the ironing is 
done you’ ll be de- , 
lighted with the | 
firm, lustrous sur- 
face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE | 


applied hot is the sures¢ way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses. 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
helps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 

Write for a Parafiine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from sticking—we 
send it free. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run that it’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes ¢ 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity  % 
Washer on & 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
you can try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used, 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves wor 

and worry. Soldon little payments. Write for 
as Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
343 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 
1947 Broadway, New York City; and 1113 Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn; and in all principal cities. We also 
make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, 
San Francisco and Seattle. , 
















REAL HAIR GOODS 


From Factory 
To Wearer 


This beautiful, fascinating Billy 

















Burke cluster, made of fine nat- 
f ural wavy hair, ordinary shades, 
—Our Direct Pric e, &2 85. 
Very fine 22-inch wezy switch, 
~—QOur Direct Price $1.85 
Set of § puffs—Our Direct Price 
$i.c0. 


All goods delivered, SATISPACTION GUARANTEED —or 
money refunded. Send me sample of linir, de: cribe what you 
want and buy at factory prices. Whlte for free catalog, con- 
taining valuable hints on care of hair 


MES. B. C. NEGRESCOU, 182 State St., Chicago. 
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NOTHER item of much impor- 

tance to the campaigner is the 
excellence of the hotels, com- 
pared with those of little places 
of the same size in the East. 
Why thisis so I am not sure, 
but I fancy it is always the 
cause in a silver or gold mining country, 
where the population is shifting, wages 
are high, and men of wealth are frequently 
guests. I can remember still the haven 
of refuge which the first hotel seemed 
when I reached it on my trip. I left 
Denver in the morning, had my dinner at 
Como, and started about three o'clock to 
drive to Alma. There was a cold wind, 
and we drove straight into the mountains, 
higher and colder every minute. [| had 
not done any driving for a long time, and 
it was a pretty good jump in altitude for 
one day—about half a mile. I reached 
Alma, stiff and chilled, They took me in- 
to a large, pleasant parlor, witha cheerful 
wood fire. My bedroom opened off the 
parlor. It was large, nicely furnished and 
there was another roaring fireinit. They 
brought me hot tea; the dark settled down, 
the great pines moaned like the sea outside, 
and I said contentedly: “Shall I not take 
mine ease in mine inn?” 

There is another memory of a hotelin 
Meeker, a day’s staging from the railroad 
—quaint old historic Meeker, garrison 
town in frontier days, center of many 
an Indian raid, where the log-cabins of 
the early epoch still linger, stanch and 
picturesque. Deer had bounded across 
the road in front of the stage several 
times that day. The hotel was full of 
men who had converged from all direc- 
tions and were departing in all directions 
on the morrow, wherever game was re- 
ported thickest. The long dining-room, 
ceiled with yellow pine, was adorned with 
noble antlers’ heads. The long tables 
were crowded with hungry hunters. 
The talk was all of deer and antelope and 
elk—wily giants, lingering among far 
heights, careless of Winter tempests. 
Shall I ever eat anything again that tast- 
ed as good as that supper of venison, 
fried potatoes, hot biscuit and coffee? 
That is one of the pleasures of mountain 
campaigning, especially in the little 
towns which one must reach by long 
drives through the keen, high air. One's 
veins run oxygen, and the food they give 
you becomes fit for the gods. Down in the 
Mexican counties, in the flat San Luis 
Valley that stretches like a brown, level 
floor for miles on miles, 1t was drowsy 
Indian Summer. I drove several miles 
one night to the little Mexican pueblo of 
Los Pinos, in Conejos County. On the 
way we passed a little adobe church, and 
stacked against it were the huge wooden 
crosses borne by the penitentes, those de- 
votees who still carry these medieval 
crosses in procession, and flagellate them- 





selves. 

When we reached the schoolhouse 
where the meeting was to be held, we 
found the very men who had carried the 
crosses gathered to hear us. The walls of 
the building were of adobe. The floor 
was of rough boards. The long benches 
were not fastened to the floor, and the 
men had pushed them back against the 
walls and sat facing the middle of the 
room, instead of the speaker. I had 
never spoken through an interpreter be- 
fore, and it was most confusing, for each 
time I dropped my voice he would rattle 
off the sentence after me. It was very 
difficult for me to speak at all, for I could 
not rid myself of the feeling that the peo- 
ple did not understand a word I was say- 
ing. So I determined to try my two 
stories on them. I had just two stories. 
They were very good stories, and fitted 
admirably two political situations in the 
campaign. It was a continuous surprise 
to me to see the effect of these two stories 

exactly the same, everywhere. It was 
as if a string had pulled an automaton; at 
precisely the same point the audience 
would burst into laughter, invariably to 
my surprise, for I had told the stories un- 
til they had lost all semblance of human- 
ity tome. I tried them on my Mexican 
friends, and when their stolid faces broke 
up into ripples of amusement at the right 
place I was immensely relieved. 


One of the features of stumping is that 
local candidates for sheriff, constabl, 
dog-catcher and so on make speeches « 


the meeting, and sometimes the local com- 


mittee asks the itinerant speaker to say 


something about these candidates. 








ERE’S the syrup for griddle cakes! 


Pure —wholesome—delicious. 


You can eat more Karo than any other sweet. You 
can eat more cakes—like them better and they will 
like you better. 


Karo ,.Syrup 





To eat with To make 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 


Waffles Fudge and Taffy 


Asa spread for bread, you can give the children all they want. 
Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than 
any other syrup. 


Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book—fifty 
pages including thirty. perfect recipes’ for ete 
home candy-making—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, se 

Butter Scotch. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. B 
New York 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 


Reputation for durability and beauty has been 


borne by "1841 ROGERS BROS.” ware since first 
made by the original Rogers Bros. in 1847. 


To-day, the maker's trade mark 


on spoons, forks and fancy serving 
pieces is assurance of the heaviest 
triple plate—a guarantee of ever 
longer service than ever before. 


































Patterns are offered in wide 
variety, all notable examples of 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Sold by leading dealers 


everywhere. Send lor 
Catalogue "J 17" show- 
ing all styles. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGC 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRINTZESS FASHION SHOW: 


Now in Progress at Good Stores Everywhere 


When you see this picture as a big full color poster on the billboards 
of your City, go to the merchant whose name you see on it and see 


| PRINTZESS Garments in the life. 

No picture can portray the personality of their style, the grace and 
elegance of their tailoring—their genuine distinction. 

Note the four proof ‘points where at collar, shoulder, hip and 
front you'll find a fit like nothing else in all the ready-to-wear field. 

Let a try-on prove it at your own merchant’s. The PRINTZESS 
label guarantees your satisfaction. 


Complete Style Book E on request. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. Cleveland, Ohio 





pies quickly with a dry brush, giving a 

brilliant, durable luster which outlasts all others. 
The last particle may be used, as it does not deteriorate. 
One cake of Rising Sun will black the stove many 
times, as it polishes more surface than 
several packages of so-called liquid 








i 
Teste Su? 


stove polish. Your grocer keeps it. 
Ask for it and take no substitute. 









_ 
Tove pout 











Morse Bros., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 


4 Don’t pay two prices for 
Stoves and Ranges & 
Buy at factory prices, save $18.00. (garg 










Hoosier Stoves are W onderful “Fuel Savers and Easy 22am 

= Bakers.” The 20 new 1910 improvements , UA 
make them the finest stoves and ranges in the world. {( 

“Why not buy the best when you can buy them /: ‘tne 

at such low unheard-of Factory prices ?” : 
Hoosiers are delivered for you to use 30()) 
days free in your own home before you buy. 
A written guarantee with each stove, backed by a Million Dollars. 


Our new 1910 improvements on stoves absolutely surpass § 
anything ever produced. 


[= Send postal today for free catalogue. 
Hoosier Stove Factory, 203 State St., 


BASE BURNER 





Marion, Indiana 
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HE most startling thing that stands 
out in my memory of this whole 
stumping tour is the fact that 
here at Los Pinos a man named 
Jesus was running for office. 
They asked me to say something 
nice about him, and I reminded 

my audience of the esteem in which they 

undoubtedly held their worthy fellow citi- 
zen Jesus. I hope I will not be thought 
sacrilegious. OurSpanish countrymen of 





the Southwest are frequently named both - 


Jesus and Mary. It shows what queer, 
quaint corners there are in this country 
of ours. 
found that our whip had been stolen. 
The county chairman, who had brought 
the party over in his carriage, said he 
hoped that Jesus had not stolen it! 

When I entered the room there was not 
a woman in it. Persons named Jesus, 
who whip their bare backs at penitential 
seasons, do not take their womenkind to 
political meetings. But as soon as I 


came in, a committeeman went away and - 


brought back seven, which was very nice 
of him. They all wore black shawls over 
their heads. One of them, the wife of 
one of the richest wool growers in the 
valley, was a very beautiful woman. I 
still remember her distinctly. Her lovely 
Spanish face had a deeply peaccful look, 
asif nothing had ever hurried or worried 
her since she came into this world. 

Fair senora! May women’s clubs, the 
physical-culture class, the Strauss re- 
cital, the game of bridge, the study of 
medicine, law or stenography, the toils of 
fashionable or the disappointments of 
political life, never ruffle the placid 
course of your existence! Down among 
your woolly sheep and wide, still plains 
may your look of brooding peace still be 
preserved unto you. May you never 
feel called upon to understand Wagner, 
Latin verbs or the pre-Raphaelites. In 
the mad torrent of the twentieth century 
may you still keep secure a little quiet 
pool of old-world existence. Your Amer- 
ican sister envies you, though, alas! she 
can not imitate you. She is not built 
that way. It is lovely to be a great red 
rose. It is lovely to be a great, soft, 
white, long-haired Persian pussy. But 
if one is born a nervous, climbing, aspir- 
ing human being, with growing pains, in- 
stead, one can’t be either a Persian pussy 
or a red, red rose. 

The meeting finished with a dance, of 
course; and, equally of course, there 
was considerable pressure to dance with 
the ‘lady speaker.’’ Those were my 
dancing days, and I had danced through 
a dozen counties in Colorado that Fall. 
I drove thirty miles that dav, made 
three speeches, and finished up by dan- 
cing till two o'clock in the morning. 
Youth is wonderful. I never thought of 
such a thing as not dancing, but after the 
ball was over I found that the .\American 
men in the party thought it was a pretty 
good ‘ampaign move on my part, and 


' one of them, in telegraphing an account 


of the meeting to the party paper in Den- 
ver, mentiored it as an indication that 


~ the women were going to make pretty 


— takes in his care and feeding. 


After the meeting was over we . 


““shick”” campaigners. They seemed to 
think that I danced with the Mexicans 
to get their votes, which was not so. I 


- understood better, though, when I got in- 


to the Mormon towns. The few Mor- 
mons of Colorado have never been plural- 
ists, and they treated me with every 
courtesy. Nevertheless, some psycholog- 
ical reason caused me to tell them, when 


- the dance music started up after the 


speaking, that I could not dance—which 
was a campaign lie! 

One night at the hotel at Antonito I en 
countered at the dinner-table a bright, 
cultured little lady who proved to be Mrs. 
Joseph, the wife of the man who was dele- 
gate to Congress from New -Mexico for 
some years. Mrs. Joseph had come up 
from New Mexico to search through the 
Mormon villages for.a hired girl. The 
next day, driving through:‘the country, | 
met her coming back. “ She stopped on 


‘the road to tell me trnumphantly that she 


had got her girl. She could not get the 
one she went after, because she was 
twenty-one and would not go away and 
lose her vote, but she had got her younger 
sister, and it was all right; and I must 
come and see her when I was down in the 
Territory. And so she breezed away, hav- 
ing taken a little run of a hundred miles 
or so to get a girl, and found she would 
not leave home and ‘“‘lose her vote’’— a 
truly Western episode. 

At Conejos I called on old ‘‘Governor” 
Head, whowas a Lieutenant - Governor 
of Colorado in Territorial days. He was 
the first white man to enter the San Luis 
Valley, more than forty years before. 
His house was a true Mexican one, built 
of adobe and surrounding a_ hollow 
square; and the old man was full of fasci- 
nating reminiscences of the early days. 
The adobe church in Conejos and the 
padre’s house were like one of the pic- 
tures of the old Spanish missions come 
to life, only instead of the black and 
white of the engraving there were the 
glorious blue of the cloudless skv of the 
San Luis, and across the great valley the 
swelling crest of Mt. Blanco and a whole 
range of peaks, all crowned with glisten- 
ing snow, rosy pink in the setting sun. 

What does one bring away from a cam- 
paign tour of Colorado? Such memories 
as these, to rise before the mind's eye on 
city streets: The giant walls of the 
Black Canon; the red, desolate bluffs be- 
tween Delta and Grand Junction: the 
rocky, serrated precipices that wall in 
that lovely town, Ouray; that wonderful 
drive over the mountains from Ouray to 
Silverton, which the world can not excel; 
a long, long line of burros, each loaded 
with its pack, chmbing single file up a 
mountain trail out of Silverton; the 
dizzy ride down the Animas; the revul- 
sion of feeling as one runs into Durango 
and sees a street-car whiz by; the long 
plains of the Indians’ reservation, with 
poor Lo racing the train on his pony, or 
staring in at the car windows at the tiny, 


' sun-baked stations—these and a thou- 


sand others; and among them the eager 
minds and warm hearts of the mountain 
people of Colorado. 


THE DELINEATOR’S WORK FOR BABIES 


(Continued from page 300) 


HERE are no bad babies, only 
bad mothers,” a doctor declared 
emphatically one day. Women 
who had walked the floor with 
screaming, angry infantsin their 
arms shrugged their shoulders 
and looked at each other: ‘*V/hat 

does he know?" But he went on to eluci- 

date. Hereas elsewhere at the conferences 
it was explained how a certain amount of 
crying is good for a baby. [t helps him 
to be a baby and to develop his lungs, 
and he should be allowed to indulge in the 
exercise Without the administration of 
paregoric or “lettuce tea’ or any other 
preventive. But often when he cries it 
is through physical irritation due to mis- 
“Geben ste 
das kind dic bruste, aver nicht mehr,” was 
suid with emphasis over and over in this 
and all the other languages. 
Go through any East Side street on 
Summer morning when the population 
spills out of the houses on to the side- 
walks, and you see why. Babies he, in 





; their carriages sucking long green/cucum- 


ber pickles. Babies play on the porches 
munching delightedly at watermelon-rind. 
Babies at the corner soda-fountains are 
held in their mothers’ arms drinking sirups 
from the rows of many-colored bottles. 
Besides, in the tenements, they share in 
all the tea and coffee and beer that passes 
round the family circle. ‘But he wants 
it. He will have it,’ the mother protests. 
And these and all such-like delicacies his 
little hands reach for she will continue to 
give him until reiterated statement is able 
to convince her that it is this diet that 
makes cross babies and sick babies and 
dead babies. 

“Puyu, puyul’ angrily exclaimed a 
doctor at the Bohemian conference as he 
snatched a “‘pacifier’’ off another baby 
and hung it on the door-knob with some 
fifteen others he had gathered in that day. 
‘Dirty, dirtv!”’ was what he said. It was 
also what all the doctors said about this 
addition to its outfit that invariably was 
suspended by a string from the neck of 
every infant (On its first appearance. 

(Continuedion page 254) 
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THE CHAMPION OF THE 
AMERICAN HOME 
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In England the man dominates the home, 
and “An Englishman’s house is his castle.” 

In America the woman rules the home, 
and the American woman’s home is a temple 
from which she strives to exclude everything 
that can taint or defile. 

The American woman rules the home be- 





cause she has a right to rule what she creates. 


“Success Magazine” has as 
its fundamental idea the sanc- 
tity of the home. 


Nothing is printed in its edito- 
rial comment, in its literary and ad- 
vertising pages, that does not make 
for the highest home ideals, bon of 
mind and body. 


‘*Success Magazine 


99 


has a cir- 


culation of over 300,000, and — 


forty _per cent. of that_circulation 
is among women who recognize in 
“Success Magazine’’ the ideal 
home magazine. 

Two-thirds of ‘‘Success Maga- 
zine’s’” circulation—or over 200,000 
copies—goes to annual and Life Sub- 
scribers, and among these are over 


80,000 Women 


Think of Life Subscriptions to a 
magazine! What an evidence of 
confidence in those who are mak- 
ing, of ‘‘ Success Magazine,’ the 
greatest periodical of the age! 


“Success Magazine” strives to 
overthrow and trample down the 
enemies of public virtue, but it 
wields no muckrake. It doctors 
people from the well side. 


‘Success Magazine’’ stands be- 
tween the home and everything that 
would weaken or corrupt it. 


It inaugurated the ‘‘People’s 
Lobby ’’ at Washington to watch 
legislation in the interests of public 
safety. It exposed the ‘‘Race-Track 
Trust,’’ pricked the ‘‘Wireless Tel- 
egraph Bubble,’’ and uncovered for 
the first time to public view the 


_American home, 


‘Indecent Stage.’’ It is the maga- 


zine that fought Cannonism and ~ 


will continue to: fight it; it is wak- 


ing up the Church to confront the 


religious problems it has ignored. 
It has made of its columns ‘‘a whip 
to scourge the follies of the times,’’ 
and drive out the money-changers, 
the financial fakers, who have too 
long made prone in the temple of 
the home. : 


But the great souk of ‘‘ Success 
Magazine” is constructive, not de- 
structive. It strews on every hand 
the seeds of love, happiness and con- 
tent. It cultivates ceaselessly the vine 
and fig-tree of love of home and 
country. It strikes hands in com- 
forting comradeship with every 
home-lover in the land. 


‘“* Success,” the Sentinel 


One other important thing ‘‘Suc- 
cess Magazine”’ does for the home: 
it places its advertisements on the 
same moral plane as its literature. 


Like a sentinel at the door of the 
‘*Success Maga- 
zine’’ challenges every advertise- 
ment that presents itself. And unless 
the challenge, ‘‘ Who goes there?”’ is 
answered by the countersign, ‘“The 
safety and sanctity of the American 
home,’’ every advertisement, no 
matter how plausible or profitable, 
is turned away. 


Every month advertisements that 
represent thousands of dollars of 
profit to ‘‘Success Magazine’’ are 
deliberately sacrificed to this principle 


of home protection. 


But because of this strict censor- 


ship of its advertising, ‘“Success 
Magazine’ is able to guarantee 
every advertisement it prints to its 


200,000 subscribers of record. 


- It pays to subscribe for “Success 
Magazine”’ for the advertising pro- 
tection it guarantees to subscribers. 


It pays to advertise in ‘Suc- 
cess Magazine’’ because subscribers 
are guaranteed that they can buy 
the goods advertised under a 
positive assurance against disap- 
pointment or loss. 


The Triumphal 
October Number 


The October number of ‘‘Success 
Magazine’’ is a triumph of maga- 
zine-making without a parallel. In 
literary quality, in fascinating sto- 
ries, in mirth-provoking humor, in 
its heart-interest, in its world-views 
and vistas, in its art cover and ex- 
quisite pictures, it 1s an incompara- 
ble production. 


The October number of ‘Success Magazine” 
will contain the opening chapters of Le Roy Scott's 
new serial, ‘The Shcars of Destiny.” Across a warp 
of modern Russian history runs the woof of a great 
romance. It is a splendid story of passionate love, 
reckless daring, cunning intrigue, revolving around 
the central figures of a Russian Princess and a 
young American. Since “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
there has been printed no other fiction so fascinat- 
ing as “ The Shears of Destiny.” 


‘*A New Discovery in Medicine’’ is an article 
by Alexander Lambert, M. D., the authority on 
zlcoholism, who opens a new door of hope for 
every alcoholic victim. There are thousands of 
women who will read this article with rejoicing. 

‘The World in a Nutshell” brings into focus the 
current world-happenings of interest. 

These are but three of the numerous features 
that will make the October number of ‘Success 
Magazine” the greatest magazine of the month. 
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Modern women find plea. 
sures and duties every day 
increasing the necessity for 
carrying a watch. 


The smallest, daintiest 
watch made isThe Lady Elgin. 
Its usefulness and charm is 
consistent with its perfection 
as a time keeper—for in every 
respect it is the true Elgin. 


The Lady Elgin is distinctly unique. Its tininess and 
beauty give it character unapproached by any other 
time piece. The illustration shows actual size. 


Made with 15 and 17 jewel movements and fitted in 
solid gold cases only—either hunting or open face style. 
Each movement cased and adjusted at the factory. 


Prices range from $36 to $45, depending upon 
jewelling and style of case. Every watch fully guar- 
anteed. All jewellers have them. 





‘ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Ulinois. 





Show it with a 


Mirroscope 


(The Improved “LITTLeBUCKEYe) 


PROJECTOR 


For showing views of travel and vacation, collections of 
snap shots and post cards; for evening entertainment of 
friends; and for the amusement and instruction of children 
—for all of these in many delightful forms, the Mirroscope 
Projector is a valuable and practical instrument. 


It throws on a screen or sheet pictures that look like mayic lantern views— 
but instead of glass slides you use the ordinary photograph, kodak picture, post 
card, illustrations from hooks, magazines, fashion publications or newspaper, 
original drawings, sketches—anything not larger than 7 x 7. They are all 
shown in thelr original colors but enlarged to 6 feet in diameter. Unlike the 
magic lantern, camera or phonograph, it costs nothing to operate. It's as 
easy torun as a phonograph—a child can use it. 

Send for ‘'20 Sugyestions,"’ a book giving detail descriptions of twenty novel 
and delightful evening parties or entertainments and hints for many other uses 
of the Mirroscope that every woman should know about. Sent free if you give 
us your dealer'sname. The ‘Scope of the Mirroscope’'is simply endless. You 
will never have put anything in your home that can offer better or a wider 
variety of entertainment. See also full page advertisement in Saturday Evening 


Not the Old Way 


Post of October 9th. Mirroscopes aresold 
by photo supply dealers, hardware stores 
and in photo depts. of dry goods, depart- 
ment and toy stores. 

Mirroscope Projectors are made in three 
styles —gas and electric for city and town, 
acetylene for country home and farm. 6 
sizes: $3, $5, $7.50, $10, $15, $20. 75 per 
cent of our sales are in the $10 size. 
Complete catalog given in ‘20 Sug- 
gestions” sent free to all. Every woman 
who entertains should havea copy. 








The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 


5504 Carnewie Ave. Cleveland, O. 


but is not Sticky 





m Sticks Everything 






ON’T throw that broken article away or put it 
1) on the top shelf, just because a piece is missing. 
Whether it is china, porcelain, glass, earthen- 
ware or tiling, etc., the missing part can be success- 
fully and permanently replaced by a duplicate made 


of CH MENTIUM 


The ONLY Adhesive that 
Remakes Missing Parts 


The article will ring true, and closest inspection will 
be necessary to detect the mend. CA®MENTIUM is just 
as good for mending wood, metals—practically anything. 

When once set CH MENTIUM is unaffected by heat, 
water or chemicals. Will not discolor with age. Taste- 
less, odorless and non-poisonous. Easy and clean to use. 

Price 25 cents at hardware stores, druggists, station- 
ers, grocers, department stores, etc. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, we will mail a tin upon receipt of price. 


CHMENTIUM SALES CO., se!¢ Agent: 
120-T Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
1209-T 45 W. 34th St., New York. 1412-T 


Masonic Temple, Chicago 
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LEARN MILLINERY . 2° E288, 
















‘ Become an expert Milliner in from six to ten weeks. We thoroughly prepare you 
7, | to hold a position or open astore of your own. Wholesale houses pay big salarie: 
the vear round to milliners. Many travel during fall and spring. Retail stores pay 
$20 to $50 per week. Most pleasant, most profitable occupation for women. 
| THE PEARSONS have taught hundreds now earning large salaries. You can 
do the same by securing our Correspondence Course No matter where located, we 
| can positively teach you without interfering with your daily work. 


showing how we can increase 
your earning power. 


send today for FREE BOOK 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MILLINERY 
A. A. PEARSON, Pres., 1038 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


EDDIN INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 ze 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printe 1. | 
Latest styles, best quality, ent prepaid anywhere. \ 
Visiting Cards, 100 50c.; with case 75c. Write for samples. 








MANICURE YOURSELF ‘ithout the use of aknife 

Cuticle Lotion. ntly. 

*ainless, clean and quick work. le b 
1e of the Beautifying Preparations. 






Removes surplus of cuticles insta 


l Sam ttles 10 cts. 
ind Catalogu 


FRANCO-AMERICAN CO., 


THE EsSTABROOE PRESS, 181 E. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


401 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE DELINEATOR’S 
WORK FOR BABIES 


(Continued from page 352) 


HROUGH the pacifier, which fre- 
quently falls to the floor and is 
picked up and again inserted in 
the child’s mouth, there are sucked 
in the germs of many diseases: 
measles and scarlet fever and tu- 
berculosis and diarrheal trouble. 

Its constant use alters the formation of the 
bones of the mouth and affects the teeth, 
and it is also said to be responsible for 
adenoids. The pacifier was what came off 
first when they stripped the baby to be 
weigkel in the willow basket scales provi- 
ed at every center. And it was never re- 
turned. 

The Italian babies had to be unwound 
from four or five yards of cloth that held 
them tightly bandaged from neck to heels. 
Done up that way they stay put ina 
cradle very nicely and never move a 
muscle, because they can not. But the 
doctor told the Itahan mothers they must 
not bind up their children, for babies 
need to kick to grow. And it was ex- 
plained that the swaddling clothes that 
prevail in many countries of the East 
contribute to the stunted stature of the 
people. 

For some of the meetings they kept 
on the table a little tub for a demon- 
stration baby’s bath each week, for 
many of the audience were quite unfamil- 
jar With the application of water. ‘‘But 
I can not take it off. Izzy will get sucha 
cold if I do,” protested one mother to 
whom the doctor pointed the encrusta- 
tion on her infant's head. ‘Not at all,” 
assured the doctor, and with a nod to the 
nurse, little Izzy was soon undergoing the 
first real scrubbing of his life. Mothers, 
seeing that it didn’t kill him, promised to 
go home and try the process on theirs. 

For each ailing child there was kept a 
record chart to note its progress under 
the conference direction. Toa Bohemian 
mother whose baby girl he had just taken 
from the scales, the doctor said ‘There, 
that’s fine. She's gained ten per cent. in 
two weeks.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered the moth- 
er happily, “‘all night she sleeps. Only 
when I give her a drink I have to wake 
her up. And every morning I give hera 
bath.”” ‘‘But,’? added the doctor with 
a second critical look, ‘Sher head isn’t as 
nice as it should be. I believe you've 
had the cap on again."’ That is the knit- 
ted covering Bohemian women insist upon 
keeping on a baby’s head day and night. 
As a result of it the scalp becomes un- 
healthy. ‘‘The woman across the hall 
said I’d better,”’ apologized the mother. 
‘‘Now mind,’’ the doctor admonished 
sternly, ‘‘your baby has started to gain. 
But you'll spoil it all if you persist in 
doing what your neighbors say.” 

Over in Hell’s Kitchen one day a pretty 
Irish girl with a shining wedding-ring 
and a new baby in many embroideries un- 
dressed him for the scales. From over 
his chest she unpinned a square of ging- 
ham to which a saint’s picture was sewed. 
*“That,’’ she explained when | asked her, 
‘is so he shall not be overlooked, you 
know, when anybody says, ‘Isn't he nice!’ 
and then forgets to add, ‘God bless him!’ ”’ 


To the doctor she said: ‘‘I have awful 


trouble with him. He doesn’t sleep. I 
give ‘him castor oil.”” Then the doctor 
told her what they all told many mothers: 
“Of course you have awful trouble with 
him. You’ve nursed him four times since 
you came into this room. His stomach 
can never be right if you keep on that 
way. Don’t you feed him except at two- 
hour intervals, even though he yells his 
head off. Now what else are you giving 
him besides castor oil?’ pursued the 
doctor. ‘* Well,’’ said the girl, ‘‘when the 
breeze blows like it does to-day, he 
breathes in wind and then I give him anise 
tea. My mother-in-law says to.” ‘Cut 
out all the dosing,’’ ordered the doctor. 
Then up rose the mother-in-law from beside 
the girl “I’ve been afther raisin’ elivin 
on it, an’ anise tea's good for ’em.”’ “I 
don’t care, if you have,” said the doctor 
shortly. “It’s an old wives’ notion.” 
And then to the mother, ‘‘You listen to 
me if you want your baby to be well and 
strong.”” The girl with her eyes on his 


face nodded. But the old woman snorted, 


disdainfully. 


e INALIOr 
Koller Bearing 
Carpet =p 


5 





~ Ue 
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Js as big an improvement over other Carpet Swe; 
ers—as /A€y are an improvement over the brags 

The National is the final perfection of the Carpe: 
sweeper idea. Itisthe om/y carpet swéeperas) 
with successful roller bearirigs. That makes | 
fwice as ¢asy torunas any othetf. 

It’s the only sweeper that’s ~ spill-prodi.”) P. 
the National has a special, exclusive anti-tipnn 
device—no chance of its over-balancing ana Spallin, 
the dirt, whatever happens. 

And the broom action.of the. National is differ. 
from any other sweeper—more positive. 

The improved brush is made of genuin€ Hash, 
Chinese bristles. We import them ou : 
know what we are getting. We use only - 
full tufts—the best dirt-gatherers. 

They pick upevery speck, scrap, string, orraveling 

You will find in no other sweeper the Nation’, 
patented brush release. Msecond’s finger tox 
and out comes the brush ready for cleaning. . - 

Every National Roller Bearing Sweeper—wh. 
ever the price—has all these and many other speciz 
points. Nationals will wear years longer than any 
other kind—and are fully warranted. 

Awarded Grand Prize andtwo Gold Medals at St. LoulsExposts 
1¢ will pay you to find out all about the National at your dealer; 
Send for our helpful book for housenizves—" Hew tz 
Double the Life of your Carpets and Rugs.” 
We will gladly mail it free on request ff you will send us the nase 
of your furniture dealer. Address 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., Dept. J 5, 
Newark, N. J. - . - Chieage, [1 


(Address nearest vfhoe) 





WITH 
HOLES 
The ONLY SAFE CLASP 


for CHILDREN’S 
STOCKINGS 


The 
’ 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUITON 


Hose Supporter 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 


Or Sample Pair, any 
Children’s Size (give age), 16 cents 


Mailed on receipt of price 


MANUFACTURED BY | 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY | 


BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. 


ALL GENUINE HAY 


RUSBER BUTTON AND TH 


NAME STAMPED 





Curtain Drying 
Made Easy 


You can be independent of laundries and help- 
keep clean curtains without wearing work if you use 


Sise When Folded 





This stretcher stands upright, supported by an 
easel Lack—no stooping. Adjustable pins, nickel 
plated and rust proof, stretch every sized scallop 
evenly. Four curtains of the same size may 
dried at the same time. Can ted ina 
minute for large or small curtains. 

The “ No-Piece” Curtain Stretcher is neatly and 
strongly made from select white bassw 

When not in use it folds into a compact bunde- 
there are no awkward lengths to store away. . 

Send for our valuable booklet,‘ Curtain Secrets - 
it’s free for your dealer's name. Every housextt 
should have this book —a postal brings tu. 


Chicago Curtain Stretcher Co., 108 N. Lincoln Street, Chicase 





REMOVED 
We can positively remove aty 
case of freckles with 
STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 
This is a strong aseertion, but ine 
(fed ceene your mney it ree 
- Our rem s prepared fr 
. jone ailment. Write for particulars. 


Stiflman Cream (o,, Best. 0, Aero, & 
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Veil or No Veil? 


That is the 
Question 





HE precepts about fresh air and 
cleanliness were told over, line 
upon line, at every meeting. The 
women were urged to keep their 
windows open and to clean up, 
clean up, if they would, save their 
babies. Dirt brings flies, and flies 

spread disease. A baby among the poor 

more often than elsewhere gets his nourish- 
ment in thenatural way. When he doesn’t, © 
sometimes it’s because the factory gets | 
his mother. In the Bohemian quarter, 
particularly, many mothers are rolling 


Are you proud of 
your complexion or 
are you not? Of 





course, all girls wear 
veils some times, but 
some girls wear veils 


all times. You don’t need 
ever to wear a veil. ‘The 





soft, smooth, picture-of - 


Re | cece hath kin which Nate give 
a UTM Mecha at Mee Moiese |e left with a neighbor. Sometimes an old to all children is yours by right, and 
: ANY DAY ay o0e lS gr eN grandmother or grandfather looks after every girl or woman can, if she will, 
: Tee E Li he | them and _ ae asset aes the | retain, or regain, the perfect, pretty com- 
H . iy ! | Sener — ‘ eS es Fiche plexion of chikdhood-——simply by a few 
‘A mL CLI neapp a are who come to the bottle because the 


mothers themselves don’t get food enough | 
den. The fruit grown there has a to provide nourishment for two. For the 
size, tenderness and favor which ‘cane. bottle-fed babies it is necessary to ‘‘modi- 


4 fy’’ the cow’s milk, weaken it by the addi- 
aatinteeseriaeceety=:! hie: tion of boiled water and other ingredients. 


This the mothers were told how todo, and 
they were also given directions for proper- 


Q moments’ frequent massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


“Don’t envy a good complexion—use Pompeian and have one” 


Hawaii is the world’s pineapple gar- 


luscious pineapple is canned in Hawaii 
by the most approved sanitary methods 
and sent to .our home tables in its 





a. ly cleansing every utensil used in the It is not a “cold” or ‘‘grease” cream. The latter have their uses, y 
: as . atter hz 1 ses, yet 
ull deliciousness: Send for Pek BES ae Sher tae or coe ox ct upeenes, uaa lbs, Fompelan.. Cozses 
a : - ° ° - we « aoe 3 « ses 3 Ue y 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS pe EVEL Us| They were urged to buy clean milk or, if out all foreign matter that causes blackheads, sallow ness, shiny complies: 
Tribane Building, New York ; they couldn’t afford this, to sterilize the Spee EE: Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest selling face cream in 
: : the world, 10,000 jars being made and sold daily. All dealers, 50c, Tic, 4 
store milk. Through the cooperation of ano $3 a et lee sent to any part of the world, postage prepaid, if x 
the New York Diet Kitchen many free ee eT ee oO 
Loe : penne ilk tickets were given out to mothers _ Formen, Pomfpecian Massage Cream takes atvay soreness after shav- “4 
aes ae k i 1 : Fad ‘ck babj h ing. By removing the soap from the pores it allays the irritation so dis- 
z= with little emaciate S1C a 1€s who tressing to those to whom a thick, fast-growing beard makes constant 
needed pure milk most. Keeping as shaving a necessity. 
\ clean as the doctors and the nurses urged AY Pompelon 
isn’t easy when you live in a crowded little Get a Trial Jar and Book Ss Peeiet 


~N 
SS Cleveland, Ohio 
y Gentlemen ; En 
& closed find 6c. 
Please eend me 


two or three room home. But unless 


Body gs Cut off Cou NOW Bet P Lost [= 
you have reached the limit line where —_ wee . 


you must choose between the loaf of . You have been reading and hearing about Pompelan for years. © fone copy _of your 
“4.8 : ou have meant to try it, but have not done so, This is your VF famous Mustrated 
bread and the cake of soap, it 1s possible. chance to discover what a vast difference there is between an 2 


— maseage book and a 
ordinary ‘‘cold”’ cream anda scientifically made Massage Cream Pras special trial jar of 
like Pompeian. Fill out the coupon to-<day and prepare for 4S Pom peian ASL Age 
a deligh tta! surprise when you receive our quarter ounce 4 Cream. 


There were the Arburettis in Mulberry 
Bend. They have managed wonder- 






== a... 2 FWA ow 


————_—- --_——- - —  — —— — ——  — — — —  _O_ND 











fully. The father works for a furrier and i es ey ae 
earns nine dollars a week. He had been ew (United States stamps. if mae: 
out of employment for eight months and | ~ 
uf THE KEITH PORTFOLIO had been back at work only five weeks | The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 99 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio & Asavess 722... 
Cir posdiclhes chave in hall tones si Re when one day I visited the little three- Library Slips Saved (one in every package) means Magazines and Books earned ¢, 
= ments of the latest patterns in lace curtains, draperies, etc., room flat with the nurse. But the floors 
; sep agg penal vag Blt aed vo a ee were wet with the cleaning the old grand- gq, 
§ BhGaig rensere Maeeidieetetegm | mother on her knees had just Gmished | |) ’ a 
1 1K ba your recelirements, stating particular article a e kitchen stove was polished bright. TEV S N FE CS k 
i aris you dese tod we will ciel and mal ce : The beds piled high with serene ere | : E N EW AL L ATA LOG U 
i Se naa shia gael panetiohen cals Od sno white, and every one of the five ' | : + J? \. 
5 achat "Keith Individual Service.” children looked as ped as the rest of | ve if, th @ correct styses 7) Wo ID ED. 3 ip a 
. gst ebay "eal and eee aan” the surroundings. Mrs. Arburetti was | wy CaTINO VY ale Tor fall and Win Cr. 
preparing the baby’s bottle. The last | a Fi 
- time it was used it had been washed with © : “/ MAILED FREE UPON R EQUEST QS 
fe gn og es ee borax and hot water and turned top down- 
. ward on aclean shelf. Now before she A 2 -- ye Pr ss T: 
. filed it, she again boiled it in hot water os Sie se ~s 


and, having adjusted the nipple, she. 
dipped that, too, and was then careful ' 
that her hands should not touch it before . 
it went into the baby’s mouth. The Ar- 
buretti baby is so fine and healthy and ' 
clean that it was dressed and undressed 
weekly as a model before the conference 
in Leonard Street. Neighbors jealously 
commented: “‘They make an awful fuss 
over Arburetti baby.’’ But they were 
told their babies ought to be that way, so 
that they, too, could be ‘‘made a fuss 
over.’’ And they were given the cards of 
printed directions distributed at all the 
conferences. These contained the follow- 
ing rules for the care of the baby: Feed 
the baby as the doctor directs; keep bottle 
and nipple clean; use black rubber nipple; 
keep the baby quiet; bathe the baby 
every day; give the baby fresh air day 
and night; do not take your neighbors’ 
advice—ask the nurse or the doctor; do 
not use a pacifier. 

Sometimes the cards were afterward 


found in the ice-box. Sometimes the Every woman in America contemplating paying from $10 to $35 


: ; babies had chewed them up, and some- : > , ee ¢ ; 
This beautiful FIRFELT lines they were ees sa jen {SE for her new coat or suit, and wanting the very best style and quality 


PRISCILLA is $2.00 dust pans in an industrious spasm of that can possibly be procured for the price, should have our special 


>. 








Napped Back printed goods of great 
distinction and unique quality. he 
patterns are more attractive this season 


: 
than ever ore. 
28 inches wide—10 cents a yard 
For wrappers, house gowns, etc. 
E piece should carry our name 
on the ticket. If you can't find 
Lerma at any g shop, please 
write to 
HAMILTON MANUP’G CO. & 
; 93 Franklin Street - 


ee oe housecleaning. But there were many catalogue of suits, coats, furs, waists, etc. 
is made of selected felt, ai MM | | instances in which they were used for the ee oe 
Firfelt trimmed with PMEpOee ely = nd hung ete as Mailed free of charge, but only upon request. 
ide ribbc , Re for a reminder. nce in a while it was The catalogue with over a millon regular customers; that brings to your very door the 
wide fi mn tie, ‘ ‘ : : : 3 : . 
high or low , the father of the family who appreciated most fashionable city styles at a material saving in cost, due to our great organization. - 
_ we them most. ‘‘So, it is not right. Look | d ful Val 
2 heel. Just “Sie | : : es Is oeason e€ er onaer ues 
* = on the card,” he would admonish his wife. | . 
J the thing to & ey gee Sometimes it was the “little mothers” , You will not be able to procure elsewhere coats and suits to compare 
. wear about , a who were most faithful in carrying ou the | || with these we here illustrate for considerably more than we ask. 
“ the house. em instructions. These children with tneir The Seml-Fitting 56-inch Coat {lustrated above (Style No, 526) is made of the finest grade of 
. ° : fancy Scotch coating, In the new effect, with plaits get in cach sfde of back panel. Has taflored $14 
( Ask your . babies in their arms often attended the slot pockets and fastens with large bone buttons. In fancy gray. Price... 1... 2. 8 ee 
‘ , 1 — irty-ei The Tailored Suit Illustrated (Style No. XKA). The Jacket {8 40 Inches | d lined with guor. 
ive dealer Address 5s meetings. In West Thirty eighth Street acted eat oT his at ylish inGder ia atieseively cine es th aIIK a ulache and: paints of military #i/k 
; . ‘ for Bask of they were so eagerly interested that a spec- ca Se ee er the er oed tine nacht. Comes in fancy worsted and fine 616, 5() 
Le. s i 1 class was form d r S n- ( ’ ‘ SO Oe. tee, Tel ek et, elo sets Merteh Ge Gey see - air “ee Ww. © Zea oe 
: eS" Styles ao they went sae ee. little adress (Dept: 5 Return Goods 2 Mot Satisfactery: 
. - e 
‘ WORCESTER SLIPPER CO., J. P. Grosvenor, Prop., missionaries. Where a baby slept with Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Il. 


Worceiter, Mass. 








the sun in its eyes, they turned it around. ¢ ————_-——— 
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Y HEREVER Dame Fashion asserts her most distinctive 
traits—in the smart turnouts of the metropolis 
or in the gay Autumn promenades—there is 
conspicuous evidence of the ever-increasing 
vogue of 


| Taffeta 
Petticoats 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


Not only outrival silk—but really 

surpass silk inthose attributes which 

appeal to women everywhere— 

beauty, rustle, richness and, above 

all,in added durability and economy. 

Obtainable at all better stores 

in the latest colors, stripes, and 

fancy patterns. Many richly em- 

broidered—others plainly wrought. 

Elaborateness of workmanship alone determines price—$2 and upward. 


CAUTION—This is Important 


The wonderful success achieved by Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoats has led 
to widespread imitation. Petticoats will undoubtedly he offered to you as ‘‘the 
same as,’’ ‘‘as goad as,’” ‘‘better than,’” or ‘‘identical with’? Heatherbloom. 
Such claims are fraudulent—beware of them. REFUSE petticoats which do not 


bear this full and complete label: 


Facsimile of label 


3 00 
Facsimile of label rs | Wa B 7 wu 


TRADE MARK 





sewn lengthwise in the inside center of the waistband. It is for your protection 
and to enable you to identify the genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat. 


Heatherbloom by the yard, 40 cents—And every yard guaranteed 


The identical material from which Heatherbloom Petticoats are made. Unrivaled for 
petticoats, drop skirts, coment linings, foundations, etc. 
At lining counters. 150 beautiful colors. 36 inches wide. See Heatherbloom in Selvage. 


. Write for series of souvenir post cards—FREE 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York-Chicago jyqee*$," Obrice 


Write for Buster Brown's 
Funny Book. It’s Free. 








The Woman Who Lost Her Darning Bag 


A Woman who has learned how to have a perfect home with the least possible 
drudgery and the greatest economy, said to her friend: “I don’t understand why you 
bother yourself with this eternal darning of stockings. Honestly, I have lost my darn- 
ing bag since we have found out about BUSTER BROWN'S Stockings and Sox. M 
Husband and I and the Boy and Girl, all use these guaranteed hose, and we have not 
only saved on the price, but I have sopped darning absolutely. 

“TI first bought BUSTER BRO ’S Stockings for the Boy because I wanted 
something that he could not run through or scrub out at the knee in a week or two, and 
I was Surprised to find that BUSTER BROWN’S Stockings last forever—almost. 
Now our whole family are wearing them. 

“It’s that extra linen knitted into the heel and toe of the hose—along the top of 
my stockings and into the knees of the boy’s stockings which seems to do the work. 
But they are so comfortable, have such good fast color, and are so well-shaped, a thing 
which my husband and I insist on, especially around the ankle—that I honestly believe 
I couldn’t get their equal at twice the price.” The BUSTER BROWN system of 
_ mercerizing, special secret dyeing, fine gauge knitting, the special machinery which 
* shapes without a seam, and the select, long-fibre, four-ply cotton yarn used—place 
BUSTER BROWN’S Stockings and Sox at the head of alf Guaranteed Hosiery. 

Buy of your dealer, but if he does not supply you write us direct, stating the size 
and color and whether for Boys or Girls, Women or Men, and we will supply you 
direct by return mail, charges paid. Mention dealer’s name. 


25 Cents the Pair—$1.00 the Box 


No. 1—For Boys. In two weights, light and heavy, made of 4-thread Sea Island Cotton; 6-thread heel and toe rein- 
forced with linen. Sizes 6 to 10, Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair. 

No, S—For Girls. Light and fine gauge. Made of ¢-thread lisle, combed Egyptian; 6thread heel and toe 
reinforced with linen. Sizes 5to 91-2. Colors Black and"Tan, Four pairs to the box, §1.00—25 cents the pair. 


No. 4—Fur Men. Made of 4-thread silk lisle. 6-thread heel and toe reinforced with linen. Sizes 9 to 111-2," 


Colors Navy Blue, Tan, Gray and Black. Four pairs to the box, §1.00—25 cents the pair. 

No. 6—For Women. Made of very fine ywauye silk Hsle, 4-ply reinforced: 6-ply thread heel and toe, with specially 
constructed tops which resist garter wear and tear. Sizes #toJ0. Colors Black and Tan. Also furnisled in extra width 
top (out sizes) fur stout people. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair. 


50 Cents the Pair—$2.00 the Box 


No. 5—VFor Men. Very fine yvauye light welht, made of 4thread silk mercerized combed Egyptian; 6-thread heel 
and toe, Sizes tu IEE? Colors black, Navy, Fan and Gray. Four pairs to the box, §2.00—50 cents the pair. 


No. 2— Por Ladies. Silk lisle gauze. Sizes 8to 10. Colors Blas k and Tan. Four pairs to the box, §2.00—50 cents the pair. 

Ne? For Heys. Medium weight Px dor 2x1 weave éthread silk lisle Eqyyptian. The sinartest boys’ stocking 
eserprodn et. Colors Black and Tan, Four pairs to the box, $2 0U-—S) cents the psir. 

No, 2h -bor Girls. Very nue pange light weight, silk lisle rib, 4-thread body; 6-thread heel and toe. Colors Black 
an! Tin. uur pairs to the box, $2 00-30 Cents the pair. 


CAUTION—Buy only the genuine Buster Brown's Brand, They are @uaranteed as to wear, material, dye and finish. 
Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills, 360-370 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 














HERE they found the baby with 
a pacifier, they threw the paci- 
fier into the gutter with the 
terse comment, ‘It’s no good.”’ 
Where they found a baby car- 
riage standing next a garbage- 

- can, they moved it away. 

“Smells ke that make a child sick,’’ 

they told the mother. | ‘‘ Who told you?” 

she sometimes curiously inquired. ‘THE 

DELINEATOR Conference,”’ they answered. 

Then perhaps she herself came around 

to see what was this strange new wisdom 

that was going up and down the block. 
On the days the conference was not 
held, the nurse visited in the homes in the 
neighborhood to help the mothers carry out 
the doctor's directions. Where the baby 
couldn't get a bath because there wasn’t 
any tub or even any wash-basin, the 
nurse cheerfully pressed the dish-pan into 
service. Or, if there wasn't a dish-pan 
perhaps, it was a coal-pail. It had to be 
something, somehow. She also showed 
the mother how to sterilize the milk. If 
there was no double boiler, as there never 
was, it could be put in a covered pail and 
boiled in another pail. And the milk 
must be kept on ice so that it will not ac- 
cumulate germs. Only, a great many 
times, there wasn’t any ice, because last 

Summer in New York the Ice Trust need- 

ed the money so it had to put up the price, 

and where five-cent pieces used to be 
sold, only ten-cent pieces could be bought. 

Sometimes the nurse was able to get a 

few free ice tickets through a charity. 

And when she couldn't, there were times 

that she was driven to recommend scald- 

ing the milk to preserve it. And scalded 
milk is bad for babies, only it seemed to 
be better than germs. Sick babies who 
needed medicine she helped the mother 
take to the nearest dispensary, for it was 
the duty of the conference doctor to pre- 
scribe only about their care and feeding. 
Sometimes to get a baby strong it was 





necessary to begin with its mother, for | 


weak and worn-out mothers make weak 
and sick babies. Some of these mothers 
were supplied with free milk for their own 
nourishment. 

Some there were, too tired and dragged 
out to be braced up in this way. There 
was Mary Kubis, whose husband, an 
East Side tailor, had been out of work 
all Winter long. And she had paid for 
the rent and for the bread and tea on 


which they and the five children lived, by | 


scrubbing at night in a great Broadway 
office building. She worked at that up 
to within two weeks of the time when the 
next baby arrived. She hadn't been 


much good since, neither had the baby. - 


For cases like hers THE DELINEATOR had 
the cooperation of the Fresh Air charities, 
one of which sent her and the baby to the 


seashore. Fortunately the grandfather 


had just died, which event brought the 
family one hundred dollars’ insurance 
money, and out of what was left after the 
funeral expenses, the father bought cloth 
and got a tailor shop in the little front 
room of the flat under way. 

It wasn't always easy to get the woman 
and the babies off for a vacation, because 
the husband and father objected that her 
departure interfered with his comfort. 
Mr. McGuire did. Mrs. McGuire was 
white and worn, and baby McGuire at 
three months was thin and emaciated like 
a poor scrawny little bird. And there 
was Thomas, aged a year and a half, and 
Lizzie something less than three, and 
Mary four, and Patrick five, and Eliza. 
beth six and—but I guess that was about 
all as yet. And they were all underfed, 
because out of their father’s ten dollars a 
week wage as a driver there wasn't 
enough money left after he had extracted 
his lunch-money and beer-money. So it 
Was arranged to send them all away to 
the seashore for a two weeks’ stay. ‘But 
who's to cook my dinner? How can | 
get along?’ objected Mr. McGuire. 

‘‘Now you get along any way you can," 
answered the little nurse, measuring her 
five feet four as high as she could toward 
his six feet five. ‘A woman with so 
many babies needs a rest. Besides,"’ she 
added, looking the man straight in the 
eye, “she ought not to have so many 
babies."” Which indeed was new and 
astonishing doctrine, under which Pat 
McGuire, teamster, wilted in amazement. 

In several other cities THE DELINEATOR 
has helped to organize public conferences, 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and New Orleans 
There are some thirty-five cities that 
have been actively engaged in the work, 
and sixty-three have started it in some 
form. As this Autumn the returns from 
the Mothers’ Conferences are being com- 
piled here in the office, THE DELINEATOR 
counts it a good work done. There are 
charities and charities, as there must be. 
But when it becomes necessary to give 
people material aid, it is thereby made 
only more necessary to give it again. On 
the other hand, when you have given 
knowledge you have given that which 
stays to enrich without pauperizing. 
How many babies here in Manhattan 
have been benefited by the conferences 
may not be known or counted. But with 
less illness in the homes there can be more 
comfort, and with more comfort people 
become more efficient. ‘‘Oh, isn’t it bet- 
ter to let them die than to live to struggle 
with poverty?” perhaps you say if you 
have ever been through the New York 
tenements. But now if it were your 
baby? Well—say it just as softly, please 
—it is her baby. 


THE MOST DRAMATIC EVENT IN MY LIFE 


(Continued from page 295) 


that everything was off; that 
the refugees must not sailin the 
John Elder, as the Government 
would not be responsible for 
their safe-conduct, and that this 
change of position on their part was due 
to the excitement caused in Valparaiso 
by the two salutes I had fired for the 
visiting foreign ministers. This action of 
the Cabinet seemed to me, as I wired the 
Secretary of the Navy at the time, “‘un- 
worthy a serious Government,” but the 
condition produced was most serious and 
entirely beyond control by me. The 
steamer sailed at the appointed time, 
ran ashore in a fog the following night, 
and was a total wreck, but the refugees 
were safe and sound on board the York- 
tow. 

After the sailing of the John Elder con- 
ditions changed rapidly and soon became 
almost unbearable. Threats were made 
to shoot the refugees from boats that were 
plying about the harbor. The senior 
Chilean naval othcer came on board to 
warn us that a boat expedition was being 
talked of to board my ship at night and 
forcibly take them out. All this, of course, 
brought a tension on our friendly rela- 
tions which might cause a rupture at any 
moment, and war would be the result. 

Provisions were hard to obtain,and as 
our Government made no allowance of 





R. EGAN returned to Santiago 
and upon his arrival wired me © 


money for such expenses, I found it difh- 
cult to meet the constantly growing de- 
mand on my pay, but this was a trifling 
matter when compared with the danger 
to our guests in case of a fight, which it 
now seemed might come at any moment. 
I wired my own Government that the 
presence of the refugees on board would 
seriously embarrass me in case of trouble, 
and asked permission to proceed to Callao 
or some other port and land them. The 
answer came back promptly: ‘‘Use your 
own discretion,’ and I did. 

For several days before I sent this mes- 
sage the rumors on shore had been to the 
effect that in case the Yorktown attempt- 
ed to sail she would either be forcibly 
stopped or a squadron of war vessels 
would follow her wherever she went and 
see that she did not cause further trouble 
for the Chilean Government. To give 
color to these rumors five or six men- 
of-war were constantly under steam, 
ready to get under way at a moment's 
notice. 

When I received permission to ‘“‘use 
my own discretion” I determined to put 
to sea the following afternoon, make a 
fast run to Callao, Peru, land the refugees, 
take in coal and return at once to my sta- 
tion. <A visit was made to the British 
Admiral and he was informed of mv in- 
tentions and what I proposed to do if the 
Chilean squadronefollowed us. 

(Continuedon page 361) 








OY FREE is 
the only insured 
sewing machine 


GFREE is insured for five 
years against breakage, wear, 
fire, tornado, lightning, and 
water. 


Do you realize that this costs 
a large sum of money? How- 
ever, it is worth every cent that 
it costs, because when I insure 
@ FREE sewing machine, I 
relieve you entirely of all of your 
sewing machine troubles, wor- 
ries and expense. 


It makes no difference to you 
how many needles you break, 
how many belts you wear out 
or how many attachments you 
destroy, because I stand ready 
to replace any and all of them, 
and without one cent of cost to 
you. 


When you move, should you 


THE DELINEATOR 
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I am a specialist 
in sewing machines. 
I understand sew- 
ing machines just 
the same as your 
doctor understands 
medicine, because 
for fifteen years | 
have studied every 
knownkind. There- 
fore I KNOW what 
the woman in the 
home really and 
truly ought to have 
in a sewing ma- 
chine. 


I am going to talk 
plain sewing machine 
facts to you. Other 
manufacturers of sewing ma- 
chines have studied only their own 
machines, and have been satisfied 
with them, and therefore they have 
made no improvements of conse- 
quence in the last twenty-five years. 

I have studied all makes of sewing 
machines, and have picked out every 
I have invented 





break any part or the whole 
machine; should your machine 
by fire or other causes, be de- 
stroyed I will send to you ab- 
solutely free a new machine, and 
there will be no trouble or 
bickering about it. 


This is the most liberal ar- 
rangement that has ever been 


good point from each, and have put these good points into @* FREE. 
a large number of new, clever, convenient features never before found on a sewing ma- 
chine, and put them on ‘G¥ FREE. The result is, a machine that is wonderful in its 
perfection. Now I will make five big, strong statements: — 


Cf FREE runs lighter than any other machine. 

Cf FREE is more beautiful than any other machine. 

GY FREE makes a more perfect stitch than any other machine. 
Of FREE is easier to operate than any other machine. 


made on any article ever sold. 
Just think about this, and you 
will realize that you should know ~ 
more about it. Fill out the 
coupon on this page and send 
to me, and by return mail I will 
explain to you in detail all about 
this liberal insurance feature, 
and why you should have it on 
your machine. 


W. C. FREE, 


President. 


true. 





Springs on a moving part of a sewing machine, 
in the feed or elsewhere, create friction, and make 
the machine run hard. _I eliminated every one of 
these springs from @* FREE, and in this way made 
it run lighter. 

In manufacturing @*FRES, every part is made 
with such precision that the variation of the thou- 
sandth part of an inch renders the piece unfit for 
of FREE. 

All parts are constructed of process steel, such 
as the government uses in the intricate mechanism 
of its battleship turrets. Each one of these parts, 
by a newly invented special process, is hardened, 
so that every bearing runs smoothly and evenly. 

It is because of the EIGHT SETS OF BALL- 
BEARINGS on @ FREE, the fact that everything 
that creates friction is eliminated, and because of 


that every one of these statements is absolutely true. 
that you really and truly ought to buy. 
Let me briefly explain to you in this talk why 


GF FIRE is the lightest running sewing 


G*FREE lasts longer than any other machine. 


If you had given the time, thought and careful study to sewing machines that I have, you would know 
Therefore, you would know that @#FRE£Z is the machine 
Now, I propose to prove to you that each one of these statements is 


machine in the world 


this great care in manufacturing, that @#FREE 
sewing machine is the lightest, easiest and smooth- 
est running of all sewing machines. 


You Should See 
oO FREE 


You will find it on exhibition at the store of 
one of the most progressive dealers in your town. 
Write me and I will send you a card that will en- 
title you to special consideration from this dealer. 

You will never know what @*FREZ is or what 
it will do, until you see it. Remember, if you 
wish to buy @ FREES, that the price is very rea- 
sonable, the terms most liberal, and satisfaction Is 
positively guaranteed or money refunded. 


W. C. FREE, President 


FREE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


You know that Ball-Bearings make any piece of machinery run very much lighter. 
I found in some other sewing machines one or two sets of ball-bearings. 


SETS OF BALL-BEARINGS on 36*IREE, and therefore you will understand why 


it runs far lighter than any other sewing machine. 


I put EIGHT 


Let me send you a copy of my new book, 
“In the Day’s Work.’’ This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated in four colors, and will interest 
you very much, because it is full of useful hints 


and suggestions about sewing. It also ex- , 


plains fully @#FRES legal insurance , 
policy. ? 


Fill out the coupon, or write me y The 


a postal, and I will send the 
book promptly. You will incur # Machine Co 
no obligation in sending for the 
book, and I have no can- 
vassers or agents to call 

upon or annoy you. 7 


Please send me 

your book ‘‘In The 

Day’s Work’’ and ex- 
planation of the Iree Legal 
Insurance Policy with the un- 

7 derstanding that I am placed un- 
@  derno obligationsto buy amachine. 
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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 





HE had long gray-green eyes, pre- 
maturely gray hair which had 
plainly been red, and an odd little 
twist to her smile. This was Mrs. 
Hexter, wife of the owner of the 
big woolen mills across the creek, 
and bidden in to assist the Uplift 
work only because the position of 
her husband gave her much power. 
These, with the Misses Burchard, daugh- 
ters of the rector, formed the reception 
committee. 

‘I’m charmed to see you here to-day,” 
Miss Lydia smiled as they entered. It 
was part of her theory to treat the mill 
girls exactly as she would her own circle. 

‘I’m sure proud to be here with you- 
all,’ Johnnie said sweetly. ‘“‘Looks like 
to me you are mighty kind to strangers.” 

Gray Stoddard had gone directly to 
Lydia Sessions, with his proffers of books 
and suggestions for Johnnie. The ex- 
planation of how the girl came to be n- 
ding in his car that Sunday morning was 
neither as full nor as penitent as Miss 
Lydia could have wished; yet it did recog- 
nize the impropriety of the act, and was, 
in so far, satisfactory. Miss Sessions 
made haste to form an alliance with the 
young man for the special upliftment of 
Johnnie Consadine. 

‘*‘Whom have we here?’’ demanded the 
lady from London, leaning across and 
peering at Johnnie with friendly, near- 
sighted eyes. ‘‘Why, what a blooming 
girl, to be sure! You haven’t been long 
from the country, I'll venture to guess, 
my dear.” 

Johnnie blushed and dimpled at being 
so kindly welcomed. The mountain peo- 
ple are undemonstrative in speech and 
action; and that ‘‘my dear’’ seemed won- 
derful. 

“I come from away up in the moun- 
tains,’’ she said softly. 

“From away up in the mountains,” 
repeated the Englishwoman, her smiling 
gaze dwelling on Johnnie’s radiant face. 
‘‘Well, you mustn’t lose all those pretty 
roses in the mill down here.” 

“T’ll not,’’ said Johnnie sturdily. “I’m 
goin’ to earn my way and send for mother 
and the children, if hard work’ll do it; 
but I’m a mighty big, stout, healthy 
somebody, and I aim to keep so.” 

Mrs. Archbold patted the tall young 
shoulder as she turned to Mandy Meach- 
am, whom Miss Lydia was eager to put 
through her paces for the benefit of the 
lady from London. 

“Isn't that the girl Mr. Stoddard was 
speaking to me about?” she inquired ina 
whisper as Johnnie moved away. “I 
think it must be. He said she was such a 
beauty, and I scarcely believe there could 
be two like her in one town.” 

“Such a type,’ were Mr. Stoddard’s 
exact words, I believe,’’ returned Miss 
Sessions a little frostily. ‘Yes, John 
Consadine is quite a marked type of the 
mountaineer. She is, as she said to you, 
a stout, healthy creature, and, I under- 
stand, very industrious. I approve of 
John.” 

She approved of Johnnie, but she ad- 
dressed herself to exploiting Mandy; and 
the lady in the blue silk frock learned how 
poor and helpless she had been before she 
got into the mill work, and how greatly 
the Uplift Club had benefited her, with 
many interesting details. Yet as the 
Englishwoman went from group to group 
in company with Miss Lydia and J. H. 
Hexter’s wife, her quick eyes wandered 
often across the room to where a bright 
head rose a little taller than its fellows, 
and occasional bursts of laughter told that 
Johnnie was in a merry mood. 

The threadbare attempt at a reception 
was gotten through laboriously. The 
girls were finally settled in orderly rows, 
and Mrs. Archbold led to the platform. 
The talk she had prepared for them was 
upon aspiration. She is not to be blamed 
that the language was as absolutely above 
the comprehension of her hearers as though 
it had been Greek. 

For thirty minutes Johnnie sat concen- 
trating desperately on every sentence that 
fell from the lips of the lady from London, 
trying harder to understand than she had 
ever tried to do anything else in her life. 





(Continued from page 302) 


She put all her quick young mind and 
avid soul into the struggle to receive, 
though piercingly aware every instant of 
the difference between her attire and that 
of the women who had bidden her there, 
noting acutely variations between their 
language and hers, their voices, their 
gestures and hers. 

Mandy and her sort got from the talk 
perhaps nothing at all, except that rich 
people might have what they liked if they 
wanted it—that at least was Miss 
Meacham’s summing up of the matter 
when she went home that night. But 
with Johnnie some of the sentences re- 
mained. 

“You struggle and climb and strive,” 
said Mrs. Archbold earnestly, ‘‘when, if 
you only knew it, you have wings. And 
what are the wings of the soul? The 
wings of the soul are aspiration. Oh 
that we would spread them and fly to the 
heights our longing eyes behold, the 
heights we dream of when we can not see 
them, the heights we foolishly and mis- 
takenly expect to climb some day!” 

Again Johnnie saw herself coming 
down the ridge at Shade’s side; descend- 
ing into the shadow, stepping closer to 
the droning mills, while above her the 
Palace of Pleasure swam in its golden 
glory, and those who were privileged to 
do so went out and in and laughed and 
were happy. Were such heights as that 
what this woman meant? Johnnie had 
let them typify to her the heights to which 
she intended to climb. Was it indeed 
possible to fly to them, instead? The 
talk ended, she sat so long with bent 
head that Miss Sessions finally came 
round and took the unoccupied chair 
beside her. 

“Are you thinking it over, John?’’ she 
inquired with that odd little note of 
hostility which she could never quite keep 
out of her voice when she addressed this 
girl. 

‘“Yes’m,”’ replied Johnnie meekly. 

Several who were talking together in 
the vicinity relinquished their conversa- 
tion to listen to the two. Mrs. Hexter 
shot one of her quaint crooked smiles at 
the lady from London and, with a silent 
gesture, bade her hearken. 

“IT think these things are most impor- 
tant for you girls who have to earn your 
daily bread,’ Miss Sessions condescended. 

‘‘Daily bread,’’ echoed Johnnie softly. 
She loved fine phrases as she loved fine 
clothes. “I know where that comes 
from. It’s in the prayer about ‘daily 
bread,’ and ‘the kingdom and the power 
and the glory.’ Don't you think those 
are beautiful words, Miss Lydia—‘the 
power and the glory’?” 

Miss Sessions’s lips sucked in with that 
singular, half-reluctant expression of con- 
demnation which was becoming fairly 
familiar to Johnnie. 

“Oh, John!’ she said _ reprovingly. 
‘“Daily bread’ is all that we have any- 
thing to do with. Don’t you remember 
that it says ‘Thine be the kingdom and 
the power and the glory?’ Thine, John— 
Thine.” 

‘‘Yes’m,”’ returned Johnnie submissive- 
ly. But it was in her heart that certain 
upon this earth had their share of king- 
doms and powers and glories. And al- 
though she uttered that submissive 
““Yes'm,’’ her high-couraged young heart 
registered a vow to achieve its own slice 
of these things as well as of daily bread. 

“Didn’t you enjoy Mrs. Archbold’s 
talk? I thought it was fine,’’ Miss Ses- 
sions pursued. 

“It sure was that,” sighed Johnnie. 
“T don’t know as I understand it all— 
every word. I tried to, but may be I got 
some of it wrong.” 

“What is it you don’t understand, 
John?” inquired Miss Lydia patronizing- 
ly, “‘Askme. I'll explain anything you 
care to know about.” 

Johnnie turned to her, too desperately 
in earnest to note the other listeners to 
their conversation. 

“Why, that about stretching out the 
wings of your spirit and flying. Do you 
belteve that?’’ 

“I certainly do,’’ Miss Sessions said 
brightly, as delighted at Johnnie’s remem- 


bering part of the visitor’s words as a 
small boy when he has taught his terrier 
to walk on its hind legs. 

“Then if a body wants a thing bad 
enough, and keeps on a-wanting it—oh, 
just awful—is that aspiration? Will the 
thing you want that-a-way come to pass?’ 

‘‘We-e-ell,’’ Miss Sessions deemed it 
necessary to qualify her statement to this 
fiery and exact young questioner, ‘‘you 
have to want the right thing, of course, 


John. You have to want the right 
thing.”’ 
“Yes’m,’’ agreed Johnnie heartily. 


‘‘And 1l’d know it was the right thing, of 
course, if it was what good folks—like you 
—want:” 

Miss Sessions flushed, yet she looked 
pleased, aware, if Johnnie was not, of the 
number of listeners. Here was her work 
of Uplitt among the mill girls being 
justified. 

‘‘I—oh, really, I couldn’t set myself up 
as a pattern,”’ she said modestly. 

“But you are,’’ Johnnie assured her 
warmly. ‘‘There ain’t anybody in this 
room I’d rather go by as by you. I think 
I niver in all my life seen anything more 
sightly than that dress-body you're a- 
wearin’,’’ she murmured softly. ‘‘ Where 
—how might a person come by such a one? 
If you thought that my wishing and — 
aspiring—would ever bring me such as 
that, I’d sure try.”’ 

There rose a titter about the two. 
It spread and swelled till the whole as- 
sembly was in a gale of laughter. Miss 
Sessions’s becoming blush deepened to the 
tint of angry mortification. 

‘Oh, John,” she said severely, so soon 
as she could be heard above the giggles, 
‘‘how you have misunderstood me, and 
Mrs. Archbold, and all we intended to 
bring to you! What is a mere blouse like 
this to the uplift, the outlook, the develop- 
ment we were striving to offer? I confess 
I am deeply disappointed in you.”’ 

This sobered Johnnie instantly. 

‘I’m sorry,”’ she said, bending forward 
to lay a wistful, penitent hand on that of 
Miss Sessions. .“I’ll try to understand 
better. I reckon I’m right dumb, and 
you'll have to have a lot of patience with 
me. I don’t rightly know what to aspire 
after.” 

The amend was so sweetly made that 
even Lydia Sessions, still exceedingly 
annoyed at being pictorially chagrined 
over the depravity of her neophyte, 
could but be appeased. 

“T’ll try to furnish you more suitable 
objects for your ambition,’ she murmur- 
ed virtuously. 

But the lady with the gray hair and the 
odd little twist to her smile leaned for- 
ward and took a hand in the conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘See here, Lydia,’’ Mrs. Hexter remon- 
strated in crisp tones; ‘‘what’s the matter 
with the girl’s aspiring after a blouse like 
yours? You took a lot of trouble and 
spent a lot of money to get that one. I 
noticed you were careful to tell me it was 
imported, because I couldn’t see the neck- 
band and find out that detail for myself. 
That blouse is a dream—it’s a dream. 
If it’s good enough aspiration for you or 
me, why not for this girl?”’ 

‘‘Oh, but, Mrs. Hexter,’’ murmured the 
mortified Miss Sessions, glancing uneasily 
toward the mill-girl contingent which 
was listening eagerly, and then at the 
speaker of the day, ‘‘I am sure Mrs. Arch- 
bold will agree with me that it would be a 
gross, material idea to aspire after blouses 
and such-like, when the poor child needs — 
er—other things so much more.” 

““Yes’m, I do that,’’ conceded Johnnie 
dutifully, those changeful eyes of hers 
full of sad, denied desire, as they swept 
the dainty gowns of the women before 
her. ‘I do-you’re right. I wouldn't 
think of spending my money for a dress- 
body like that when I’m mighty nigh as 
barefoot as a rabbit this minute, and the 
little °uns back home has to have every 
cent I can save. I just thought that if 
beautiful wishes was ever really coming 
true—if it was right and proper for a 
person to have beautiful wishes—I'd 
like ——”’ 

(Continued on page 361) 
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Price, $1.50 
WITH HOSE SUPPORTERS 


Fine quality coutil. Pearl buttons. Rust-proof steels, 
removable. Adjustable hose supporters. Can be re 
moved for washing waists. Sizes, 19 to 30 inches. 


Ferris 


Waists 


Ferris Good Sense Waists, not 
only insure a beautiful figure, 
but will do much towards pro- 
moting vigorous health. While 
complying with every rule of 
hygiene, they hold the form to 
lines of beauty and style. 


Style 730 





The Ferris Waist for the Little On 
brings the weight of the clothing on the shoul- 
ders and supports the back and abdomen. 


For the Miss, it molds the waist ce- 
fully, but without undue pressure, holds the 
shoulders erect, chest out, and brings her safely 
to maturity and womanly beauty. 


For Women, the Ferris Waist com- 
bines beauty and comfort—allows free- 
om and grace of movement, yet restrains the 

gure. 


Style 223 Price, $1.00 


For young girls, 11 to 15 
years. Superfine cloth, 
roft plaited busta, Plaits 
arranged to lie flat or dis- 
tend. Sizes, 19 to inches. 


Ferris Brace Girdle 


Style262 Price, $1.00 
ATHLETIC WAISTS 





Elastic sides. Good for 
horseback. White only. 
Sizes, 19 to 28 Inchea. 





Style 4/4 Price, $1.50 
FERRIS SHOULDER BRACE AND GIRDLE 


Two garmenta in one. Holda shoulders back. Feels 
comfortable. Laces front. Easily adjusted. White 
only. Sizes, 1,2, 3and 4. 


Inferior imitations are sometimes sold as 
Ferris Waists. Protect yourself. 


It is on every genuine 
FERRIS WAIST 
woven in red. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers. 

Write for.the Ferris Book—FREB. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York 
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Fashion dictates the graceful ‘‘sloping bust’’ 
and slightly ‘‘incurved waist’’ this fall, which 
lines find their most becoming expression in 
the new W.B. models. 

The REDUSO reflects the newest styles 
with happiest results. ‘The REDUSO is more 
than ever to be recognized as the most advanced 
and improved construction in corseting the well 
developed woman. The fleshy figure is sup- 
ported just where support is most required. 
The abdomen is held firmly, effecting correct 
poise and graceful carriage. 


The REDUSO Corset achieves the remark- 


able reduction of from one to five inches over 
hips and abdomen without the slightest squeez- 
ing or discomfort, and absolutely unaided by 
straps or harness-like devices. 

The new W.B. NUFORM Corsets with 
the ‘sloping bust” and delicately ‘‘incurved waist” 
give a shapely beauty to all average figures. 
There are many styles, each one adapted to a 
particular type. An admirable improvement in 
the longer ‘‘aproned’’ models is the eyeleted, 
unboned extension in the back, which secures 
the desirable, smooth, long lines with perfect 
comfort to the wearer, especially when seated. 
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REDUSO, Style 770 (As pictured ).—A corset 
well adapted for tall, large figures. Medium 
high bust, incurving waist and considerable length 
over hips and abdomen. Made of service giving 
white batiste or coutil — lace and ribbon trimming. 
Three pairs hose supporters. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 772—A model for short, large 
figures. Built in all particulars like No. 770, 
except that it is slightly lower in the bust and 
under the arms. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 776—General construction 
and trimming the same as Style 770. Made of 
wear-defying white coutil. An ideal garment 
for tall, well proportioned figures requiring extra 
hip length and bust height. Three pairs hose 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 779— Medium high bust, extra 
skirt length. The fabric is our especially woven 
striped “‘REDUSO”’ Cloth, wonderfully durable 
and beautifully finished. Trimmed with em- 
broidered edging—three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $4.00 


REDUSO, Style 774—Similar to Style 770 in 
cut. A most desirable model for tall, large 
figures. The fabric is a superb quality of satin 
finished Diamond cloth, daintily trimmed with 
ribbon and lace —three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $5.00 


NUFOR\M, Style 478 (As pictured ).- A shape- 
ly model, medium low bust, unboned apron ex- 
tension over abdomen, hips and back, assuring 


perfect comfort to any average figure, great ‘1% 


skirt length, ‘‘straight line’’ effect over hips. 
Of durable coutil, lace trimmed, supporters at- 
tached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 


NUFORM, Style 485- For average and de- 
veloped figures. The new, ‘‘sloping’’ low bust, 
long over hips, back and abdomen with just a 
suspicion of ‘‘incurve’’ at the waistline. Of 
excellent quality coutil, trimmed with pretty 
embroidered edging. Hose supporters attached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.50 


NUFORM, Style 488—An exceptional model 
for average and well developed figures. Has 
the new ‘‘sloping’’ low bust, with considerable 
length over hips, back and abdomen. Unique 
coat construction over abdomen insures comfort 
without sacrificing modish lines. Made of ex- 
cellent coutil, lace trimmed. 


Sizes 19 to 30. Price, $2.00 


The W. B. NUFORM, W. B. REDUSO and W. 


can be obtained at all dealers. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, 


Wherever you live, your local establishment will supply you with the models illustrated 
and described above, or out of a stock complete enough in variety to insure the precise style suited to your figure. 


Numerous additional NUFORM models (not described above) 
beginning in price at $1.00 and ranging up to $5.00 per pair. 


377-379 Broadway, 
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THE DELINEATOR 





THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


(Continued from page 35%) 


ER voice faltered into discour- 
aged silence. Tears gathered 
and hung thick on her lashes. 
Miss Sessions sent a beseeching 
look toward the lady from Lon- 
don. Mrs. Archbold stepped ac- 
commodatingly into the breach. 
‘All aspiration is good,’’ she said gen- 

tly. ‘I shouldn’t be discouraged because 

it took a rather concrete form.” 

Johnnie’s eyes were upon her face, try- 
ing to understand. <A “concrete” form 
she imagined might allude to the fact 
that Miss Sessions had a better figure 
than she. 

Mrs. Hexter, glad of an ally, tossed that 
incorrigible gray head of hers and dashed 
into the conversation once more. 

“If I were you, John, I’d just aspire as 
hard as I could in that direction,” she 
said recklessly her mischievous glance 
upon the flowing lines of Johnnie's young 
shoulders and throat. ‘‘A blouse like 
that would be awfully fetching on you. 
You'd look lovely in it. Why shouldn't 
you aspire to it? Maybe you'll have 
one just as .pretty before the style 
changes. I am sure you’re nice enough, 
and good-looking enough for the best in 
the way of purple and fine linen to come 
to you by the law of attraction—don't 
vou believe in the law of attraction, Mrs. 
Archbold ?”’ 

Lydia Sessions got up and moved away 
in shocked silence; Mrs. Hexter was a 
good deal of a thorn in her flesh, and she 
tolerated her only because of Mr. Hexter 
und his position. After the retreating 
und disaffected hostess came Mrs. Arch- 
bold’s voice, with a thread of laughter 
in it. 

‘I believe in the law of such attraction 
as this girl has,’’ she said kindly. ‘‘What 
is it your Walt Whitman says about the 
fluid and attaching character? That 
all hearts yearn toward it, that old and 
young must give it love. That is, my 
dear,” turning explainingly to Johnnie, 


“the character which gives much love, 
takes much interest in those about it, 
makes itself one with other people and 
their affairs—do you get my meaning?” ' 

“TI think I understand,” half whispered , 
Johnnie, glowing eyes on the face of the’ 
speaker. ‘‘Do you mean that I am any- 
thing like that? I do love everybody— 
‘most. But how could [ help it, ie 
everybody is so good and kind to me?” 

The glances of the older women met: 
across the bright head. | 

“She won't have much use for feet to 
climb with,’’ Mrs. Hexter summed it up, 
taking her figure from the talk earlier in’ 
the afternoon. ‘‘She’s got wings.” | 

And puzzled Johnnie could only smile’ 
from one to the other. 

“Wings!” whispered Mandy Meacham 
to herself. Mandy was not only restrict- 
ed to the use of spirtual feet; she was 
lame in the soul as well, poor creature. 
‘‘Wings—air they callin’ her an angel?” 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalments 


Johnnie Consadine is born in the Unaka} 
mountain district of Tennessee, of lowly par- | 
As soon as | 


ents, in poverty and wretchedness. 
she is old enough, she seeks employment in the 
great cotton mills at Watauga. She is met by 


Shade Buckheath, a skilled mechanic in the | 
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The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the 
time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yethecannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be 
within reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon 
and kept in touch by messenger with the 
affairs of state. The President to-day 
has a wider range and can seek the cool- 
ing breezes of the New England coast. 


The long distance telephone keeps 
him in constant communication with 
the capital and the nation. 


The railroad will carry him back to 


mill, and takes up her abode at Gideon’ Washington in a day, but usually he 


Himes’s boarding-house, where many of the | 
girls live, among whom is Mavity Bence, : 


Himes’s daughter, one of the weavers. In her 
walk to the boarding-house with Buckheath 
they encounter an automobile, in which are 
Gray Stoddard, one of the young and nich 
owners of the Hardwick mill, and Miss Lydia 
Sessions, Mr. Hardwick’s sister-in-law. The 


motor breaks down, Buckheath repairs it, and ! 
Stoddard is strangely interested in Johnnie's | 


youth and beauty. 


Mandy tells Johnnie of Miss Sessions’s ‘‘up- ' 


lift’’ work for the mill girls, and Johnnie, after 
an interview with Stoddard at the factory, is 
employed. Asshe comes from work one after- 
noon she sees Miss Sessions, in her carriage. 
and Stoddard, near it, in conversation at the 
entrance of the mill, 


THE MOST DRAMATIC EVENT IN MY LIFE 


(Continued from page 356) 


OUR hours before our departure 
all other foreign vessels, inclu- 
ding the Chilean flag-ship, were 
informed of our proposed sailing 
and an offer made to carry any 
mail they might have for Callao. 
The Yorktown was cleared for 
action and at 4 p.M. got under way. 
Fires were lighted under all her boilers 
and forced draft was used so that she 
was prepared to make her very best 
speed. Her anchorage was such that 
in getting out of the harbor she had to 
pass close to every one of the Chilean 
vessels. As her anchor cleared the bot- 
tom her engines were sent full speed 
ahead, and the little white gunboat turned 
rapidly and stood for the open sea, her 
crew all standing by the guns ready to 
reply properly to any hostile act which 
we all had good reason to think might 
vome at any moment. Passing rapidly 
down the line of Chilean ships with the 
marines at ‘Present Arms!’’ the bugles 
sounding a salute to each, observing most 
carefully every detail of international 
courtesy, she cleared the end of the line 
and passed the fleet of foreign men-of- 
war, most of which were under steam and 
ready to move. 

During the time we were passing the 
Chilean ships, and for five or ten minutes 
after, when we expected them to follow 
us the situation seemed to me intensely 
dramatic. The whole picture was beau- 
tifully set, and the danger was enough to 
keep one’s nerves in a pleasant state of 
tension. This incident, combined with 
one that will later be told in a short story, 
certainly was the most dramatic of my 
life. The small gunboat would have been 
no match for the force opposed to her. 
They could have sunk her and killed all 
her crew with one broadside, but the 
beautiful flag at her staff commanded 
and received the consideration it always 
deserves, and no hostile act was com- 
mitted; not a shot was fired, and not a 
single Chilean ship got under way to fol- 
low us. The refugees were safely landed 





at Callao and our ship held there by 
telegraphic orders from the United States 
Navy Department. 

Now for the rest of the story. 

On January thirty-first, nineteen hun- 
dred and seven, the Atlantic battle fleet, 
under my command, anchored at Sandy 
Point in the Straits of Magellan, where 
we found the cruiser Chacabuco, flying 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Simpson of the 
Chilean Navy. He had come all the way 
from Valparaiso to welcome us and ex- 
tend to the fleet the courtesy of his Gov- 
ernment. The day after our arrival there 
came a telegram from the President of 
Chile asking that, if possible, I would 
anchor in some Chilean port that his 
people might see the beautiful fleet from 
the great republic of the north. Under 


my orders I could not comply with his! 


request, but I felt sure that my Govern- 
ment would approve if I passed in review 
in the harbor of Valparaiso and there 
saluted the Chilean flag. This arrange- 
ment was accordingly made, and after 
passing the Straits of Magellan we ran up 
the coast and sighted the highland in the 
vicinity of Valparaiso. Everything pos- 
sible had been done to make us welcome 
and to show the high regard in which the 
United States was held by the people of 
Chile. Visitors from all over the country 
crowded the roofs of the city and the sur- 
rounding bluffs, and as the Atlantic Fleet, 
escorted by the Chacabuco and a number 
of torpedo boats, approached the harbor 
the scene was most inspiring. Salutes 
were fired, bands played and the great 
throng of people made the air resound 
with their hearty cheers. 

The flag-ship Connecticut passed the 
entrance buoy and swung into the harbor. 


She passed directly over the anchorage 


once occupied by the little Yorktown, and 
followed by the other battle-ships of the 
fleet, slowly changed course until a com- 
plete half-circle of American ships cov- 
ered the whole front of the city. In this 
position the signal was made: ‘Fire 
national salute and dress ship.” 


need not make even this brief journey. 
The Bell telephone enables him to send 
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36s) In The Public Service 


his voice instead, not only to Washing- 
ton but to any other point. 


The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for the 
whole public. 


This system has heen built up so 
gradually and extended so quietly that 
busy men hardly realize its magnitude 
or appreciate its full value. 


Forty thousand cities, towns and vil- 
lages are connected by the Bell system, 
which serves all the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement 


of a nation. 


It increases the sum total of 


human efficiency, and makes every hour of the 
day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
: untversal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System 


Blanke's Coffee 


Faust Blend 


brand is superior to any 
Coffee on the market. To 
further introduce it, and 
that YOU may try the 
“Best Coffee on Earth 
or Anywhere Else” 
we will send, postpaid, 
one of our INDIVID- 
UAL COFFEE- 
MAKERS, (regular 
price 2$c.) for 10e. 
and 4c. stamps for 
postage. Sample of 
Faust Blend Coffee 
included. This offer open for a short time only 
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™ : You cs save fro $5 to S40 b ) 
SEE ioc s Polatteose clare wees 
| Cash or Credit 


direct from our factory at 
actual factory prices. No 
stove gives greater smatieiuc- 
tion; 360-days’ approval test. 
We Pay Freight and gua) 
. antce safe delivery. Send 
for Catalog No. 115. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers - 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 


The Ideal Bust 


M oy Oya) HAVE A PERFECT FIGURE 


















Fvery wemas, no matter hew un- 
developed in Rust or Wakst Lines, 
may have an absolutely perfect 
Ggure. 1 want every woman who 
feels she is net quite properly de- 
veloped to write to me for my free 
book. 1] want to tell you all about 
the blessings of Nature’s Kival 


AIR FORM CORSET WAIST 

A corset waist slipped on and worn just 
like any other corset waist—deli: ately 
Inflated, giving the full, round !ust form 
and waist IIne cf a perfect woman. Jin. 
possible for even your «Iressiraker to tell 
ay touch or sight. Absolutely natural. 
Simpte, easily adjusted—werhs only 4 
ounces. Yon owe this to yourself to write 
today. Send name of dealer. I guarantee a handsome fiyure. 
I] guarantee that there will be no detecthon—I Know. Now 
write. My 20-day Trial Offer wil] surely convince you. 


HELEN HARLOW, Sales Mgr., 617 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 


“PLEXO” Powder 
witha Puff Attached 


DAINTY little box of delicately-perfuined, hizhest- e 
Face Powder with a soft lamb's wool Pull attached to 
the inside of the bax cover. 

Puff is always fhere for use, fit to use. and ready for use | 
a slight pressure of the forefinger on the cover. 

Simple, handy, sanitary. 

A delightful improvement on the separate pu 
and the ssussanustary Powder Rag and Powder 
Papers. 


























3 sizes, 10c, 25c and 50c. 
The llc size just fits in your Purse. Bold by Dept 
and Drug Stores. If your dealer will aot 
supply you, 

Send Us 16c for a “Pocket Size” Cox 
with your dealer's pame, stating color. 
desired— White, Cream or Flesh. ; 
tions Inc. ' 
New York 









PLEXO 
14 Platt an 








Homes 
is abig book of over 200 Bufld- 
ing Plans of Bungalows, Sub- 
urlan and Country Homes, 
actually erected, costing from 
$400.00 up to $10,000. Proce 
BO ets. The best book pul. 
lished for the home-builder. 
Plans and Specifications $5 uy». 


P. 8. MacLAGAN, Architect 
45 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 
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WROUGHT IRON FENCE 


Artiatic, everlnating. Eatimates made on application. 
Catalogue free. The Ward Fenee Co., Bex O66, Decatur, ind. 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Desigua, All Steel. 
Handsome, cheaper. than 

wood, more durable. Spectal 

prices to churches apd ceme- 
terica, Don't buv a fence un. 
til you get our free catulog. 

Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 

460 “North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Concentration 


New York City SurFACE CAR ADVERTISING reaches 
the greatest number of people, oftenest, 
with the @reatest force and for the least cost. 


Don’t hesitate to ask us for proof—it’s here in the 
form of results and in actual figures. 


The business man or organization that is advertising 
or intends to advertise knows this: that the power of a 


hose stream played direct 


will accomplish more than the 


scattered effort of the same quantity of water thrown on 


in buckets. 


In other words: a business organization can con- 
centrate its high pressure direct upon New York City, 
or any section or sections of New York City (which 
means the greatest buying public anywhere) and reach 
better spenders and more of them for less money than 
if the money to be invested were spread over a group 
of cities outside of New York. 


We have the exclusive control of all advertising 
space in the New York City SurFAce Cars—Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and the Fifth Avenue 


Auto Busses. 


No patent medicine or ‘‘cure’”’ advertising accepted. 
Study the cards—we have a standard. 


Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 


Co 


mpany 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCTO 


BER Ist 


Is the Date on which Begins 


The Delineator’s 


Great Subscription Contest for the Fall and W inter 


PRIZES 
REBATES and 
COMMISSIONS 


WRITE TO-DAY 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
ADDRESS 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Butterick Building, New York 










our bennuital doscriptve ‘cata 







Mie oe 
BROS.& 6B. Dept. 1.18, 92 to 98 State Bt., 


I A ae YEY 
» A delicious, natural, uncooked product of Hard Whole 
Geeafest im feed eee because all the phas- 
orm. 


Wheat. 
phoric elements are 


ized In most digestible 
It'S at your grocer’s. A 


him for free sample. 


RALSTON PURINA. pts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“Where Purity ts Paramount” 


¥ I Nn. WA ° 
Whates er Sot pela t therefrom we send on approval. 
oeery: ance in 8 equal inonthly payments. 
Investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It increas +s in value 10°% to WY Satay Write 
Nae ORIGINAL DIAMOND 








TOH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. 


Your credit is good. Our prices are the lowest. 


today for descriptive catalog, co 


REDIT 





Send for 
If you like {t, pay one-fi{th on 


A8 
taining 


IT HOUSE 1,500 jllustrations—it is free. 'Do it now. 


OChieago, I11l.— Branchea: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, 








turbing anything ein 


roomy drawers. 


made. 
chiffonier. 


; STALLMAN’ 
SE DRESSER TRUNK 


: 7 Easy togetat everyth ing withoutdis- 
: ofati 


pack- 


ing and unpackin Light, strong 
Molds ss as much and . 
“costs no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand Riveted; strongest trunk 
In small room serves as 
C. O. D. privilege of 
examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 
FP. A. STALLMAN, 49E.Spring St., Columbus, 0 
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ITH the first gun from the flag- 
ship the flags broke out, and 
the Chilean flag, in its proper 
place, was honored with twenty- 
one guns by the most powerful 
fleet that ever floated in the 
é Pacific Ocean. Then, as the 

vessels passed the President of the re- 

public who, surrounded by his Cabinet, 
was afloat in a cruiser, each fired a per- 
sonal salute of twenty-one guns, exactly 
the same salute that had been given the 
President of the United States when we 
sailed from Hampton Roads. During 
the time we were passing in front of the 
city the vessels were kept in the most per- 
fect formation and presented a magnifi- 
cent marine spectacle. As the last ship 
in the column fired her last gun the flags 
all came down. We stood on to the 
north at our cruising speed. The whole 
incident was intensely dramatic and 
beautiful. The former incident of which 

I have written was intensely dramatic 

and threatening. The two combined 

form the most dramatic incident of my 
naval life. 


THE DELINEATOR CHILD- 
RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 310) 


E HAS about one hundred boys, 
divided into groups of twenty- 
five each, at his new school. A 
model sanitary dairy has been 
erected at great cost, and the 
boys are competing with one 
another as to who can make the 

best record in producing the greatest 

quantity of milk from the cows allotted 
to them, and in getting the largest crops 
from the soil they have to cultivate. 

Too much can not be said in praise of 
the Board of Directors of the Catholic 
Protectory for this step forward. The di- 
rectors are: James R. Floyd, George B. 
Robinson, Frederick W. Floyd, Francis 
Higgins, John Burke, Robert J. Hoguet, 
William H. Hurst, Charles V. Fornes, 
Thomas P. Fitzsimons, Michael Cole- 
man, Richard O’Gorman, Myles Tierney, 
Lorenzo Ullo, M. J. Drummond, Thomas 
F. McAvoy, James Clarke, Joseph J. 
O’ Donohue, Jr., John J. Pulleyn, Willi m 
E. Paine, Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, 
Michael FE. Bannin, Robert Louis Hoguet, 
John J. Deery, Hugh O'Donoghue, Ed- 
mund J. Curry, Michael J Mulqueen. 
Their names should be entered on a roll of 
honor. It is to be carnestly hoped that 
they will proceed vigorously with their 
plans and that before long all of the child- 
ren in their charge will be cared for ac- 
cording to the cottage plan. They deserve 
help and support in their efforts. 





National Child-Rescue League 


E ARE receiving letters from many 

of the National Child - Rescue 

3 League members telling of specific 

things that they have done since 

joining the League. Our organi- 

zation is making itself felt in all parts of 

the country. We want more members 

so that our usefulness may be increased. 

If you are interested, send your name 

and address and we will enroll you as a 
member. 

Last month we suggested that mem- 
bers of the League look into the qualifi- 
cations of those managing the orphan 
asylums in their various communities. 
In this connection members of the League 
will doubtless be interested in the reprc, 
duction of the following from the Buffalo 
News: 


All too many of the orphans’ asylums and 
other institutions fordependent and backward 
children are like the motherly elephant who, 
lumbering through the jungle, came upon a 
nest of motherless birds. Full of sympathy 
for the little ones, she considered what was best 
to do, and then sat down upon the orphans. 
“The moral of this,’’ said James E. West of 
Washington, secretary of the National Child- 


Rescue League, who told the story in the 


meeting of the children’s section of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 
“is that not all people and institutions are fit 
to be entrusted with the care of children.” 

Mr. West was bitter over the institutions 
which refuse to keep up with the advance in 
methods. He called attention to the fact that 
less than 10 per cent. of all the institutions in 
the country are represented at the conference, 





Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPRO VAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustraiing all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and rell at 
big money-saving prices. These 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid qualit selected 
human hair, and to match any or- 








dinary shade. 
2oz.,20 in. Switch. . ... $ .95 
2 os. 223in. Switch ..... 1.26 
24 ra ea: . e«. 3.28 
im. ight eigh: av 

ie ss ee e@ @ @ «@ y e 50 
ours in Wavy Switch .. 5.66 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
Flatty ‘Rutter Water.) Curly 5.00 

» Ma 

Directo Braid, 33, o., an- 

est long natural wavy hair 6.75 
alee patly Mat fin 


ie curly hair, dressed in 
uffts, as worn in illus- 


St 
eS ‘ ne to “20. 00 

Pompadonur, Nateral Curl 3 

Wigs, Ladies’ & Men's $6 $50.00 


HHaetrated Heanty Book FREE. 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Approral. 
If you lad it perlecky ratisfactory 
anc a bargain, i ip anioubt. 

If not, return to us. Raro, peculiar : 
ao cc, shades are a little more ex- 

nsive; write for estimate. Our Free Catalog aloo conta 
WAINAbIE directions on *' The Proper Care of the Hair” 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., , Dept. 210, 209 State Street, CHI 
Largest Mail Order ilatr ‘Merchants in the’ Worth 


~ Good Sense 


Shoe | 


lhe broad toe, the snug heel and the 
special constru ction which provides a sup- 
port for the arch and strengthens the ankle, 
give the child comfort in walking, and ore 
vent many of the foot 1ilments common to 
' hildl iood. A shoe that combines ease, 
ction and service in an economic 
entific manner. 
For Children, Women and Men } 


Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 


268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St. 
New York 


You can have as good a | 
any woran if you wear one ee 
Rwiee Reducing Garments 
Y and you need not ag petits 


or tiresome exeraces. 


Ewing Hip and Abdommal 


(i ducing and the Ewing Bax 

\s » Reducing Garment. They are | 
+ . beantl made of light materials, | 
\ \ lined with thin rubber, veah- 





YA without the ‘lightest ham of 


‘ei inconvenience. We make 


them to your measure 






to reduce j st. the 
parts you 

f garment guaranteed. © cone 

; can ce you” , and 

; no © R Garments aft 

[ a hygiemic and ortable. 
| The Ewing pedes i 
ments do not 


flesh | to ane dl way etc fat — ii 
away. 
Ma only on Pe ee eee 
men and women wearers. Wear the eas 
pos weeks ving your winter 
Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated booklet and messnremest 
blanks, Don't goa week lon without knowing whst *¢ \ 
can do for you. New York Sales Room, Mrs. Copelsz. 
West 33d St. and Fifth Ave. ] 
THE E. L. EWING CO. 
Dept. AK. 3223 Sheffield Ave., 











| TEACH an 


OM a hbase 
BY MAIL 


1 won the World's First Prize In Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an ex- 





pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am _ placing 
my students as Instructors in commercial col!- 
leges. If you wish to become a better penman, 
wr.te me. 1 will send you FREE one cof my 
Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 


Journal. 
Cc. W. RANSOM 
887 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mheouri. 
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GEO. W.(HOFYHAN, £95 East Washlagton St., indlanapela i! 


Dress Shields 
An expensive dress may 
be ruined because your 
dress shields are not Omo 
and have none of the im- 
portant qualities of Omo. 


Omo Dress Shields are moisture-proof, 





odorless, washable and cool. Every pair 
warranted. In many styles and sizes at 
all notion couniers. Sample pair sent pre- 
,| paid on receipt of 25 cents. ‘Dress Shield 
Brieflet’”’ Free. 


The Omo Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 7, Middletown, Conn. 





A Bath That Wakes You - 


To make your bath luxuriously re- _ y 
freshing, and far more cleansing, Lt 
pour into the water A 
a little thd 
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Introduced 1876 


So delightful and beneficial, because 

seactally prepared with all the “ free” 
li modifed—the “bite” taken ont. 

At grocers and dealers, in Pint, 
Dvart and Half-Gallon’ bottles. 
nsist on C. C. Parsons’. 

Send for Free Book of hints on 
the toilet and bath, which also 
contains directions for cutting 
all household cleaning in half. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 
49 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rest This Vacation 
Come home thoroughly benefited—yet having 
all the tun and frolics of a delightful summer 
outing. Arrange now to spend a week or two at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


Enjoy your favorite outdoor pastime—and 
drink the famous waters—noted the world over 
for their curative powers. It’s reallya vacation 
worth while. Situated in Southern Indiana— 
among the picturesque Cumberland Hills on the 
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For booklets and other information address 
FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Agt., or 
E. P. COCKRELL, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 

198 Custom House Place, Chicago 














19 Days 
$1.85 Each 


Send no money, 
, write today for this 
@handsome |4-inch, beau 
tifully curled, carefully 
mise'ected Ostrich Feather, any 
Wem color. If you find it a big 
A wee bargain remit $1.85 each, or 
feel] 3 feathers and get your 
own free. Enclose bo, posta ze 
Write for catalocue 
ANNA AYERS 
Dept. 66, 21 Quincy St. 
CHICA GO 











Every woman should have 

qP it. The most. interesting 
book of the kind ever issued for free 
distribution. 96 pages of latestdesigns 
in Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, Kepousse 
Braid, Coronation C« ord, Eyelet and Silk 
Stamped linens, Pillow § 
of all deseriptions 
west prices. Write 


Embroidery. 
Covers, Perforated Patterns 
and Stamping Outfits at lo 
for Free =e < 
F. Herrsehner, 645 


} FREE &2477. BOOK 
CULTURE 

and Lesson in Hairdressing. No cost, no obli- 

gation, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Learn every branch 


of Beauty Culture. Don’ t delay. Send now, today. 
Madame Noyd System, 1777 Hoyd Bdz., Omaha, Neb. 









56 Marshfield Av. Chieacn 





THE DELINEATOR 





HERE are thousands of children in 
these asylums, and even in private 
foster homes, who are actually suffer- 
ing because of the mismanagement 
of those who have contracted to care 
for them. I tell you that these 
people have no nght to assume con- 
trol over these children if they do 

not know how to care for them, and you, the 

public, have no right to permit these people 
to remain in control. 

Mr. West’s arraignment of asylums came as 
part of the discussion of the address delivered 
by Charles W. Birtwell, of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, on the functions of private 
charities. Mr. Birtwell had much to say along 
the same lines. He scored the bigoted adher- 
ence to the precedence which afflicts so many of 
the heads of charities both public and private, 
and pleaded for people who would dare to go 
ahead along new lines. He brought out his 
theory that private charities should exist 
principally to pave the way for public charities 
and that in the end they should be turned over 
to State control. 





The story referred to, which was read 
by the secretary of our League, was taken 
from a most interesting book by Miss 
Katherine Helen Spence, giving a history 
of the development of the home-placing 
workin Australia, where the maintenance 
of orphan asylums has been discontinucd. 
The fable reads as follows 


‘“‘A kind-hearted She-Elephant, while walk- 
ing through the Jungle where the Spicy breezes 
blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, heedlessly set foot 
upon a Partridge, which she crushed to death 
within a few inches of the Nest containing its 
Callow Brood. ‘Poor little things,’ said the 
generous Mammoth. ‘I have been a Mother 
myself, and my affection shall atone for the 
Fatal Consequence of my Neglect.’ So saying, 
She sat down on the Orphaned Birds. 

‘*Moral—The above teaches us What Home 
is Without a Mother; also that it is not every 
person who should be entrusted with the Care 
of an Orphan Asylum.” 


We hope that members of the League 
may press upon directors of the various 
orphanages the necessity of having well- 
qualified people employed in connection 
with their institutions. 


OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


(Continued from page 304) 


OR a full hour we sat down with 
a couple of stones for nut-crack- 
ers, and forgot each other and 
everything else in the hypnoti- 
zing occupation of cracking hick- 
ory-nuts. And we told each 
other that thus do grown sad 
men become boys again, by a woodside, 
of an October morning, cracking hickory- 
nuts, the world well lost. 





CHAPTER XXI—October Roses ona Young 
Girl’s Face 


HE undertaker was certainly mght 
about the road. I think he must have 
had a flash of poetic insight into our taste 
in roads. This was not, as a rule, under- 
stood by the friendly country folk. Their 
ideas and ours as to what constituted a 
good road differed beyond the possibility 
of harmonizing. When they said that a 
road was good they meant that it was 
straight, level, and businesslike. When 
they said that a road was bad they meant 
that it was rugged, rambling and pictur- 
esque. So, to their bewilderment, when- 
ever we had a choice of good or bad roads, 
we always chose the bad. And, to get at 
what we really wanted, we learned to in- 
quire which was the worst road to such 
and such a place. That we knew would 
be the road for us. From their point of 
view, the road we were on was as bad as 
could be; but, as I said, the undertaker 
evidently understood us, and had sent us 
into a region of whimsically sudden hills 
and rock and wooded wilderness, a swart 
country of lonely, rugged uplands, with 
but a solitary house here and there for 
miles. It was resting at the top of one 
of these hard-won activities that we came 
upon—and remember that it was the mid- 
dle of October—two wild roses blooming 
by the roadside. This seems a fact worthy 
the attention of botanical societies, and | 
still have the roses pressed for the inspec- 
tion of the learned between the pages of 
my traveling copy of Hans Andersen’s 
“Fairy Tales.” 
(7o be continued) 
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HE Top Layer in a barrel of apples is generally the best 
in the barrel. The “top layer” is always the best in 
everything—except in a 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


which is always the same all the way through, clean, whole- 
some, nourishing—made of the whole wheat, steam-cooked, 


shredded and baked in the cleanest, finest food factory in the 


world—just the food for the Autumn days when you are 
trying to store up strength for the ngors of the Winter. 


Try it for breakfast with hot milk, a little cream and a 
dash of salt. 


The ‘‘oyster months” are full of joy for the theusands who love the savery bivalve. The safe oyster is the 
cooked cyster. The way to eat them is creamed and in Shredded Wheat Biscuit “‘baskets,’’ made y simply 
crushing in the top of the Biscuit with the bewl of a spoon. Nothiag se deliciously wholesome and nourishing in 
the oyster months as creamed oysters with Shredded Wheat Biscuit. Always heat the Biscuit in even to restore 
crispaess before serving with eysters, meats, vegetables or fruits. 


ALL THE MEAT IN THE GOLDEN WHEAT 
_THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CORSETS. 
Are Built for Women Who Appreciate 


Style without Eccentricity 
Beauty without Discomfort 


Corsets in general are running to fool- 
ish extremes and ridiculous exaggera- 
tion. It is the wise manufacturer who 


does not lose his head and turn out 
impractical models. 


2 
ak. Corsets are high class, beauti- 


fully modeled, faultlessly fashionable, and 
thoroughly well made. 


They 
-(x@ Corsets lend contour to the _ bust, 


roundness to the waist and suppress the hips 
to the degree that suppression is beautiful. 


appeal to women of discrimination and refined tastes. 


You can breathe and eat and walk in the 


longest ack. model we _ produce. 
até. No. 201 isa 32 eyelet model (19 
°O\-&™ inch back) built for the woman 


of ample development. Boned with Ariston, 
animprovementon Whalebone; trimmed with 


Swiss Embroidery ; drawstring top: three 
pairs extra good supporters—$3 00 a pair. 


Oe: 301, designed for women who 
° © desire a very long back with 
more moderate front length—the long back 
extension is unboned. It has the drawstring 
feature at bust—trimmed with Swiss Embroi- 
dery. Boned with Ariston. Gives the proper 
foundation for gowns of today. $3.50 a pair. 


Other CG. Models for other types 
of figure, $1.00 to $7.50 the parr. 


Sold by the leading stores everywhere 
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“He'll foller you round like a tame kitten,” I said, speaking persuasive 





NINA AND THE ELEPHANT 


Illustrations by Edward Poucher 


Y RESPECTED AUNT BETTY: — 
I hadn't more’n mailed that letter to you when I 
says to myself, says I, ‘‘What was the sense of my 


want to hear all the yarns I might be willing to spin, the 
minute she saw the name James T. Samuels signed at the 
bottom?’’ It was a cinch that we'd make a deal, ‘cause when 
Jim Sam says he's ready to tell of what he’s done in this 
world, everybody that’s alive sits up and takes notice. 

Now I ain’t a man what's given to blowing his own horn. 
I've been before the public long enough for everybody to 
know that I deliver the goods every time, so we won’t spend many minutes trying 
to make out that the day was when I stood king-pin in the show business. I’m 
allowing that my reputation was made the first season [ took out the GREAT & ONLY, 
the biggest and best single-ring circus ever seen under canvas. Talk about your aggre- 
gation of living wonders! If I didn’t have them with that show I'll give you a clean 
bill of sale of every hoss in my stable, and there’s one or two in the lot that are steppers. 

Somehow, I can’t tell exactly why, when I read your letter saying you'd be pleased 
way down to the ground to hear now and then from Jim Sam, I thought right away of 
the biggest drawing card I ever had in any show. She was a bit of a girl, and allers 
looked to me a good deal like a new three-cent piece, bright and smiling every time. 
And ride! That girl had all the dashing equestriennes beat to a frazzle when it came 
to a two-hoss bareback act. When she danced in, every man in the band did his best 
to give her a good entrée, and oh me! oh my! how she caught the spectators every 
time! 

She wasn’t the kind of a girl to get a swelled head jest ’cause her act caught on; but 
went in and did her prettiest whether business was good or bad, and did it with a vim, 





ay 


“Jim Sam” 


that is, until she lost her nerve; and here goes to tell how one blunderin’ idjut spoiled - 


the best bareback rider that ever stepped on sawdust. 

It was the first season the GREAT & ONLY went on the road, and among the other 
attractions of that dandy show was a big brute of an elephant that had killed two of 
his keepers, and tossed a candy butcher plumb through the top of the menagerie tent. 
I bought the beast cheap, ’cause it wasn’t any easy matter to find a man who could 
come within an hundred miles of handling him, and got a good bargain at that, for 
folks used to go near crazy to see the big, clumsy hulk, owing to his reputation. 

We had a twenty-mile pull from Huntsville to Casco City, and when we hauled up 


by the side of the road to make ready for parade, Mike Bailey, him as was caring for | 


Rajah—that was the name of the elephant I've been telling you about—came up to me, 
mad as ever I'd seen him. 
‘‘What’s working on you now?” I asked, mighty near losing my temper, ’cause Mike 


had got inter a bad habit of complaining bout Rajah every time he could get a grip on 


myear. ‘'Want to throw up your job of elephant trainer with the GREAT & ONLY, 
eh?” 

‘“Indade, that’s what I huve done. Vl stand no more of the big hulk’s nonsense, 
and you'll need another trainer to get him down to the show grounds, for I’ve finished 
my last act with this outfit.” 

And he meant every word. I tried to stand him off with a joke, but he wouldn’t 
have it, and it was up to me to call the turn. Every man with the show knew what 
kind of a beast Rajah was, and it was a case of dollars instead of talk if I counted on 
getting the brute through the town. 

, One of the canvasmen was the thickest-headed, dumbest animal I ever saw on two 
legs, so I puts it up to him that Rajah wasn’t naterally a bad kind of a beast, but his 
trainers had abused him. 

‘‘Let him see that you don’t count on jumping in with a club every time he bats his 
eve, and he'll foller you round like a tame kitten,’’ I said, speaking persuasive, and 
then dazed him by offering two dollars a day if he’d take the job of ’tendin’ out on the 
elephant. 
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Say, he jumped for it same’s a frog jumps at a bit of red cloth, and off he 
with the brute, the two of ’em looking tickled way down to the ground. . 

Business was all to the good that day; seemed like the people tumbled over 
selves trying to get up to the ticket wagon, and I was so busy patting myself @ 
head that I clean forgot Rajah and his new trainer. 

Now it so happened that one of Nina's hosses went lame that morning, and Wh: 
to give her a green one, or cut out the act, which last never would have done, %& 
I allers allowed to show everything that was down on the bills. Nina, you knog® 
the bareback rider; Nina Duclose we advertised her, but if I remember right heggm 
was Smith, or O’ Dowd, or something of the same sound. 

I wasn’t feeling over and above certain ’bout the hoss, so went back to see he 
felt at riding a green one, and got there jest as she was going in. Say, she alla 
look good; but it was like eating candy to see her as she ran under the curtains, leg 
back at me to say: ¥ 

“It’s all right, Papa Sam. When I can’t handle a green hoss I'll say goody 
the GREAT & ONLY.” . 

Then the act wason. I watched her trying the gait of the new hoss while Tony, t!> 
clown, was doing his patter, and said to myself that she should be billed for a four-be«: 
act next season, or I'd know the reason why. While I was puzzling over in my min‘ 
what kind of a turn we could make of it, she was on her feet, doing the neatest bit = 
riding I’ve ever seen. 

The crowd went wild, of course, for how could they help it? And while the mus: 
clans were blowing themselves red in the face trying to drown the shouts of the audi 
ence, what should I see coming towards the ring from the menagerie tent but that brite 
of a Rajah, his big ears cocked, his trunk raised, and them little wicked eves of his je: 
fairly glittering with ugliness. 

As we afterward found out, that thickhead of a canvasman had believed all I to‘¢ 
him about the beast, and, while the show was going on, set about tryin’ to find out?! 
Rajah really would foller him like a kitten. He had no sooner unchained the old fe’- 
low than off the brute started for the main tent, and, as I have said, got inside jest :: 
Nina was doing her turn like the little lady she was. 

The ringmaster and the clown, knowing what would be coming to ’em if they were 
within reach when Rajah got there, took to their heels; the people began to yell an 
scramble for the top benches; the musicians lost their heads and stopped playing: | 
yelled for the animal trainers to come in and take a hand, but the noise was so grea: | 
couldn't even hear my own voice, and then that green hoss stopped short, throwir: 
Nina on to the neck of his mate. If it hadn't been for that, the girl might have made 
off, most likely; but it was a case of getting her balance before she could jump dow, 
and in that little three seconds of time Rajah got in his work. ; 

It looked to me as if he cantered straight inter the ring, same’s a hoss would, wound 
the end of his trunk around Nina's waist, and lifted her over his head ready, as I allov- 
ed, to dash the poor little thing under his feet. I was so frightened that I couldn't 
have raised a finger if the whole show had been going to smash, and I want you to 
understand that I don’t give odds to anybody when it comes to a case of pluck; but 
there was a better man than I under that canvas, else the poor girl would have done 
her last turmin this world. 

A great big countryman, who didn't know what kind of a brute he was up against, 
jumped out of that mob of yelling men and women, yanked one of the quarter poles 


Then the act was on. I watched her trying the gait of the new hoss w 
Tony, the clown, was doing his patter 






from under the canvas, and rammed the ironshod end of it inter the elephant’s o;<: 
mouth. It wasa new trick-to me, and I reckon it was a little odd to Rajah, for in le 
time than it takes a dog to wag his tail when he sees a bone, he was the sickest bea:: 
that ever traveled with a show. 

Take my word for it, he dropped the little girl as if she’d been a hot potato, squesl=! 
till he nearly set all the other animals wild, and raced straight through the canvas as ¢ 
it had been so much paper, making a bee line for the town. 

Nina was a good bit shook up; but no bones were broke, and you can bet great bx 
dollars that she didn’t finish her act. And that wasn’t the worst of it; she got such a 
fright that all her nerve was gone, and I’m told she’s never been on a hoss’s back sine. 
poor little thing, and she sich a good drawing card! 

Yes, we got Rajah next morning, after he’d made a couple of farms look sicker'n br 
did when the man rammed the quarter-pole down his throat, and it used. up nearly i- 
the money we'd taken in that day to settle for the damage he'd done. 

Hoping this yarn will please you, Aunt Betty, and the kids that read yonr bul 
paper, I am, Respectfully yours, James Ti Samve cs, (‘‘Jim Sam. '; 


























and get unbroken sleep 
for yourself. 
The Dr. Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and 
hands. Feet are part of the 
Garment. Hands are cov- 
ered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-string. 
from our  Elaatile 

Knit, Mixed Cotton and 
w ool Fabric, specially de- 
vised to give most healthful 
sleep. The knit fabric car- 
ries off perspiration and 
atetaine even warmth 
bed covera are thrown 
Oe. Prevent colds which 
often lead to pneumonia or other dangerous ailments. 
Made in eleven Sizes for children up to ten yoars 
old. Prices, 8c. to $1.10, according to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. Do Not Shrink. 
Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Alle n’s 
ractical ideas on ‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’ 
» sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Gar- 
“Our trade mark, shown above, is attached 
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to each rment. If you cannot get the 2m of your 
dealer, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 
241 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 





A Brilliant Constellation of 
STAR WRITERS 
of the First Magnitude in the 


OCTOBER 


Strand Magazine 


A.CONAN DOYLE 
HALL CAINE 
WwW. W. JACOBS 
Sir THOMAS LIPTON 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION 
W. PETT RIDGE 
C. C. ANDREWS 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 
E. NESBIT BLAND 


Be sure Not to Miss it! 


(Published September 21) 


Price 15 cents $1.50 a year 
of all Newsdealers 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
New York 


The day of the 
a darning basket 
is past. Thrifty 
women can no longer afford 


to mend the family hose, 
when with a less expenditure of emme and at 
a trifling cost they can make each pair of 
stockings as good as new. 


Racine Feet double the life of 
Stockings. May be easily 
attached so as not to 
show with low shoes. 

Come in all sizes, black or 
ecru. 10 cents the pair 
or $1.00 the doz. pairs. 






















Racine Feet Knitting Co, 
150 Wheeler Ave. 
Beloit, Wis. 
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} PRICKLY HEAT. CHAFING 
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Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 


on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


NBURN 

of the skin. “A 
prs € Ptr haps ‘ 
fiftutes, Oula 


Get Mennen's (the original) 
Sample Pree 


‘SEND NO MONEY |. 2)4 oz. 22 inch $140 
-We trust you 12 days” Short Stem Switch 
Just send a lock of your hair and we will mail you this switch, 
anecxact match, eon appreval—full 2% oz., 23 inch length, with 
extra abort stem made of fine quality humen hair. 
On examination, If you findit a wonderful bargain 
sod worth deubdle, send us $1.40 ini days, or 
gall three ar leat and get, your switch 
Raclose Se for postage. Blonde, Drab and Gray 
shades cost a little more. The $19,000 Della Carson 
Beanty Book and big Illustrate! catalog, showing ¥ 
somplete line of Ilalr Goods, Pree on request. 
CONNEY BROTHERS, Dept. 234. 
,1841 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, nm. 











Write Today 





lavitations, Announcements, Etc. 

e in 100 in script lettering, including two 

, sets of en Fb Vinting 60, Write for 
Cards, 60c. 


samples 


@. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1033 Chestnut St. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STORY THE RAIN-DROP TOLD* 


By JEAN M. THOMPSON 


Author of “Water Wonders” 
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“ ON’T brush me away, please,”’ said 
a bright drop of water, as it hung 
from a grass blade, and winked and 

sparkled at the little boy, ‘‘for I’m of 

very great importance, I assure you. Al- 
though I a+ so tiny I have been one of the 
greatest travelers on earth. 

“Before I became just a mere drop of 
water, I lived far, far up among the 
clouds, nearly eight miles above the earth, 
and it was so very cold up there that I 
Was just a grain of ice resting upon a 
bank of clouds. But one day a warm 


cloud came along and melted me into a 
So, carried down in the 


drop of water. 





Upon downy thistle heads I rest 


warm cloud, with many millions of other 
drops, I sailed along until suddenly a 
great bolt of lightning struck our cloud, 
and tore it rudely apart, and instantly all 
the drops of water fell to the ground, and 
people said: ‘My, what a thunder-shower ; 
see it rain.’ 

‘‘Some of my companions fell into a 
field of wheat which drank them up thirst- 
ily, and so helped to ripen the grain which 
was to be ground into flour. But / hap- 
pened to fall into a little brook and travel- 
ed merrily along until I reached a great 





A cobweb strung with pearls 


mill-wheel. This I helped turn until other 
drops of water came along and pushed me 
aside. Then splash, along came a beau- 
tiful speckled trout, and with a whisk of 
his tail sent me flying through the air. I 
fell right into the cup of a lily, where I lay 
idly rocking to and fro. A little red and 
gold humming-bird came and tasted me. 
Then a great blundering bumble-bee, in a 
yellow and black plush coat, buzzed 
about the lily and finally tumbled me out, 
for which I was thankful, else the hot sun 
might have consumed me, and my travels 
must have ended fora while. Buta robin 
caught me up on her wing and carried me 
off to the banks of ariver. In I fell with, 
a splash! The 
Tiver moved 
along slowly 
but at last join- 
ed a lovely lake 
whose bed was 
covered witl. 
clean white peb- 
bles, and whose 
water was like 
a beautiful mir- 
ror, clear and 
pure. From this 
lake ran many 
roads or pipes 
to the great 
city, I was told. 

‘Fortunately, 
I was not car- 
ried through 
these, but 


“‘Good. by”’ 
* Photographs by permission of W. A. Bentley. 





I lived far up among the clouds 


clung to the banks of the lake, and 
finally floated along into another river, 
where we were no longer fresh drops of 
water, but became quite salt, and the 
flowing tides of the river carried me and 
my closest fnends swiftly out into the 
greatocean. It was jolly fun playing and 
tossing in the waves. Often I met great 
ocean steamers, filled with passengers, 
and I did my little to help move them 
along through the waves. 

‘‘T might have lived in the ocean forever, 
but one day a great cloud hung low in the 
sky right over the ocean, and I, with 
many other drops was drawn up to it and 





Dew-drops that look like diamond pendants 


carried away to Africa. Oh; how hot it 
was there, just like a great burning fur- 
nace all the time. We rested right over 
the sandy desert. There were no rivers 
nor brooks, and we saw a horseman who 
had been without water for days, lying 
upon the hot sands, perishing with thirst. 
Then the kind cloud let some of its store 
of water fall out, and the man filled his 
water-bottle and drank deeply. 


“But I stayed with the cloud, and floa ted | 


along with it until we reached a land 
where great fields of corn were so thirsty 
that their leaves were shriveled, and 





I change buds to beautiful flowers 


people wefe afraid of a famine. Then 
the cloud opened again and down we 
tumbled, pell-mell, and the leaves began 
to grow, and all the dying flowers lifted 
up their heads once more, for we had 
saved them. And all the little wild 
creatures who lived in the woods were 
glad, and came to drink again at the 
brook which had been dried up. 

‘‘Sometimes I get tired and pause to rest 
upon the downy head of a dandelion, a 
soft cobweb ora thistle, and what fun it 1s 
to settle upon the tightly closed buds of 
the flowers and make them burst forth 
into beautiful flowers. I never tarry long 
in one spot, but am constantly moving. 
The roots of this blade of grass are calling 
me now, for they are thirsty, so I must be 
going. Good-by, little boy.” 

And then the little drop of water wink- 
ed brightly, and, sliding quickly down the 
grass blade, disappeared in the ground. 
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Shopping Made Easy 


by means of our 


Illustrated 
Fashion Catalogue 


which is mailed free upon request. 


Send name and address for the 


Fall and Winter 
No. 147D 


which has just been issued 
showing the latest fashions in 


Women’s, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Cloaks and Hats, 
Underwear, Corsets, Shoes, 
Boys’ Clothing, Men’s 
Furnishings, Neckwear, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Upholstery 
Fabrics, Lace Curtains, 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs, 
Toilet and Table Silverware. 


& 


| Mail Orders Receive 
| Prompt and Careful Attention. 


i ee 


Stern Brothers 


28 TO 46 WEST 23d STREET 
15 TO 35 WEST 22d STREET 


New York 


pay Prospective Mother. 
v in garment of the 
Cor coon sone miort and 
and ‘gant appeerar 
and im society. - neve “drapes 
bulkiness > faw-strings 
ng or ba Can be worn the year 


lower than you can buy the 


-_ at Go < 


FREE ” Pac Mastrated Book — * Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt” Ics Fase to every woman wre 
ing for it ee their advantages, sty! 
mater aI an ow nrons of phy ans, dressmakers, ar 4 
users 10 Dar Free Trial When you get our b oat 
et hast not ed wih Fine-Form Materr ty Sku 
ake your re rial and «style, and we wil ak 
garment to your order "Whe you get «t, wear it _ devs, and 
if you a don' find it maaan as represented, se back and 
| rfully refund every cent ee id Other Ski rts 
fol a maternity skort, rer ber our famous Ib & W 
, nate will positively plea same 
wk tre “Whi h hook shall we 


Beyer & Wilkems Co., Dept. K, Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 


To protect you acaln aap polntment we e cauth mm you that the Fine For 
Maternity Skirt \a the only “Maternity Skirt" on the market, as It ls be 
only skirt which an weer be made to drape evenly, front and back—a!l 
substitutes offered will rise In front during deve) opmcnt—a Sauls 62 repul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
hers for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 


ature’s preparatior tor WY mites Women of re- 
a it prepare for the social requirements of the 
season and keep their com] mr xions smooth, soft and 
ii velvety | ae sing Lablache, the greates st of all beauti- 
il fiers. [thelp Natures to ove — 
effect f Sieasia r exposure 
toilet neces ity in every boudo1 
Refu se substitutes. They may 
ie dang ‘rous Flesh, Whit 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, o 
druggists or by mail. 
Ses’ 10c for sample bux 
|| BEN LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 
Dept. H 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
- . 










Revistered im Healthful for bed cham ber, 


C'S. Patent hath and cher Wore 
Oh ¢. In rubber beets, abaorh per. 
opiration, Made of bnltted 
“ rie Hine maths oo white 
we lfie e  Seldin aos elses 


te deslenecr by tn a! tee 
alr Marke ‘T paye pe stage. 
‘ataccgue free: 


Leok for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. i. Parkes Co., Dept. G, 86 James St, Maldon, Mane. 
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inty Enameled 
Bedroom 


WHat could be prettier or more in- 

viting than a dainty bedroom 
with walls, furniture and woodwork 
all enameled in white or some delicate 
tint to harmonize nicely with draperies 
and furnishings? 


ACME 
QUALITY 


ENAMEL (WNeal’s) 


gives that smooth, beautiful, genuine 
enamel surface so sanitary and easy to 
keep bright and attractive. Anyone 
can apply it by following the simple 
directions on the can. 


If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any 


way, there’s an ACME QUALITY 
Kind to fit fhe purpose. 


The Acme Quality Text- 
book on Paints and Fin- 
, ishes tells you just what 
me] paint, enamel, stain or 
J varnish to buy for any 
kind of work and the best 
way toapply it. Write for 

a complimentary copy. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS. 
Dept. J, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-——Life is Worth Living 


— AMERICAN PRINTING — 
COMPANY WASH FABRICS are 
GOOD 
no matter how you make them up; but they are 


BETTER 


if cut by a good paper pattern, and 


BEST 


when cut by a paper pattern prepared for 24- 


inch width matenal. 


. Every Dry Goods Store carries at the pattern counter 
24-inch width paper patterns. 

Enough AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY 
WASH FABRICS (“THE WASH FABRIC 
THAT IS WASHABLE"’) are retail Dry 
Goods Stores each year to make 31,200,000 dresses. 


You will find these fabrics 
make the most inexpensive, at- 
tractive and reliable wash dres:es 
and shirt-waists you have ever 
worn. Retail for under eight 
cents a yard. We send sataples 


AMERICAN PRINTING 
COMPANY 
Dept. D, Fall River, Mase. 







YOU DON’T 
MIX IT 


Te’s ready to use. 
Contains a poison 
sure to kill. Smell 
attracts—tastes su 
good that rats and 
mice select 


Rat Bis-Kit 


in preference to grain or 
any food to which they 
have access. 


All druggists 15c or 
direct from us. 
THE RAT BISCUIT CQ, 
9 N. lAmectone Street, 
Springfield, O. 





Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


Until Oct. 25th, I will give FREE my 
Booklet, “What name for Baby” (regular 
rice 25 cents) containing over 100,000 com- 
Pination names for babies with each order 
for my 30 long or 12 short patterns, full illu- 
\. strated directions, materials, etc., only 25c. 
FREE Helps and Hints to E ¢ Mothers: 
List of Baby First Needs ani leautiful illustrated cataloy «of 
Dainty baly and children’s clothing mailed in plain envelupes. 
Exprese paid anywhere. Write to-day. 
MRS. ELLA JAMES, 203 Hodgkins Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE JENNY WREN CLUB FOR GIRLS 
DAINTY LINGERIE FOR MISS DOLLY 


Every girl who likes sewing will be given a hearty welcome to the Jenny Wren Club. Each 
member receives a handscme bronze badge, and each club of five or more receives an en- 


graved charter. 


EAR GIRLS: 
Now is the time to look over your 
dolls’ lingerie and see if it needs re- 
plenishing for the gay Winter season. If 
it does, you must set to work right away. 

Have you ever 
made a pair of draw- 
ers for your doll? It 
really is very simple 
if you only put the 
right seams together, 
otherwise you are 
likely to get into all 
sorts of trouble. The 
little set of patterns 
which you have been 
using contains a splendid pattern for a 
pair of drawers. It is piece 9, and two 
narrow, straight, unnumbered pieces. 
The shorter one is the waistband and the 
longer one the ruffle for the bottom. 
Make the drawers of light-weight muslin 
or long-cloth. Double your material and 
lay the waistband pattern and piece 9 
on the muslin so that the small double 
perforations are parallel to the selvage. 
Your leador will tell you what this means 
and why it is 
important. 
The ruffle pat- 

ern is just long 
enough for one 
leg, so you 
must have two 
pieces of em- 
broidery che 
same length 
as the pattern. 

Pin the 
pieces on the 
material so 
that they 
can’t slip, and 
cut them out 
with sharp 
scissors. Clip 
the little jagged 
notches in the 
edges so that 
you can see 
them plainly, 
but don’t cut 
them too deep. 

These draw- 
ers close on the 
side. The open- 
ing is called 
“a placket 
opening,” and 
it is finished 
with a ‘‘plack- 
et."’. There are several kinds, but the one 
that is used on underclothes is made of a 
straight piece of the material. It should 
be an inch and a half wide and twice as 
long as the opening. Lay the strip edge 
to edge with the right side of the opening 
and baste it in a three-eighths of an 
inch seam. Then sew it with running 
and back stitches a quarter of an inch 
from the edge at the top and getting 
closer to it at the bottom, until the seam 
at the bottom is just wide enough to hold 
firmly. (Ill. No. 2.) Pull out the bast- 
ings and turn the lap over to the wrong 
side of the drawers. Fold under one 
edge and baste it down over your first 
sewing. Then hem it neatly to the 
drawers. (Ill. No. 2.) 

Take the two sections of the drawers 
and baste them with the notches in the 
edges together. The two long edges 
marked with three notches will come to- 
gether and the two edges not quite so 
long and marked with two notches will 
come together, and the short edges 
marked with one notch in each leg will be 
basted to the short edges of the other leg. 
The seams should be basted and sewed on 
the right side first, with the stitches a little 
less than a quarter of an inch from the 
edge. Then the drawers are turned to 
the wrong side and the raw edge enclosed 
in a French seam such as you used two 
months ago on the sack. 

You have two waistbands, one for the 
back and one for the front. Cut the end 
of one of them off half an inch and use it 





No. 1—The 
finished drawers 
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Jenny Wren Club 2298, of Middletown, Ind. 


For particulars write to Catherine Heath, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


on the back. Gather the tops of the 
drawers until they are just as long as the 
waistbands. 
bands on from the ‘right side with a quar- 
ter of an inch seam; turn the band over to 
the wrong side. Turn under its edge a 
quarter of an inch. Baste and hem it 
down over the first seam. 


ends a quarter of an inch and overcast | 


them together with small stitches. Sewa 
button on each end of the back waist- 
band and work a buttonhole in each end 
of the front band. 

Gather the ruffle until it is just the 
length of the drawers leg, and sew it to the 
lower edge of the leg in a French seam. 

Of course every Jenny Wren club wants 
to celebrate Hallowe'en this year, and I 
know of a splendid way to do it. Write 





Baste and sew the waist- | 


Turn in the 





your invitations on Japanese napkins—the | 


entertainment committee should do this 
—and send one to each club member as 
well as to your guests. Enclose the nap- 


kin in a white envelope decorated in one | 
corner with a pumpkin, stack of corn or | 


a grinning Jack-o’-lantern. Two o'clock 
should be the time set for the guests to 
meet at the 
house of one 
of the club 
members. 
When they 
have all arriv- 
ed—and it will 
be rather nice 
to ask some 
boys to this 
party—the di- 
rectress gives 
the command 
‘‘to the woods.” 
A gay little bas- 
ket is provided 
for each person, 
and ‘‘a master 


wet ee LJ 


Ooc 
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O 
S of the march” 

0 is chosen from 

among the 

0 boys, or if there 

ie are no boys 

5 present, a girl 

0 will do finely. 

5 The way to do 

0 this is to fill a 

0 basket with a 

number of 

= ate chestnuts, one 

: Tr C00 000000 0 RTE ae heh has 


been deeply 
slashed on the 
side. Thedraw- 
ing will cause lots of fun, and when the 
slashed nut has been found, the march is 
ready to begin. 

Off you all start for the woods, led by 
the master of the hunt, and you will have 
to scamper when you get there, for the 
boy and girl who find the greatest number 
of nuts will each receive a prize. For the 
girl a dainty tape measure can be chosen 
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and for the boy a picture suitable for his | 


room. 

By the time the party returns to the 
starting- place it will need no urging to eat 
supper, which can consist of sandwiches, 
salad or cold meat, pickles, preserves and 
cake or pumpkin pie. All of these things 
should be supplied by the Jenny Wrens. 

I know you will find this one of the 


pleasantest ways to spend your Hallow-_ 


e’en. Lovingly yours, 


CATHERINE HEATH. 


No. 2—Sewing on the’ placket 


Eloquent Sons 
of the South: 


A Handbook of Southern Oratory 


Edited by 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
CLARK HOWELL 
WALTER WILLIAMS 


In two volumes of 300 pages each, size 
413 x 614% inches. . 


Illustrated with 8 full-page portrait plates 
reproduced trom drawings made _ by 
Gaspard. 


Bound in gray cloth, flat backs, paper 
labels, gilt tops. 


Altogether very handsome volumes. 


The great speeches of the following men 
are included: 


Parkick Henry 
Henny Cray 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
James Mapison 
GEoKGE WASHINGTON 
Hevry Lee 

Joun C. Carnoen 
Sam Hovuston 


Jervrrson Davis 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
Ronerr Havsxe 

Thomas Hart Bexton 
Robert Toomps 

Ronverr E. Lee 

Articus G. HayGcoop 
Henry Gravy 


The price of the two volumes, $2.00 


The Chapple Publishing 
Company 


Publishers ‘‘ Heart Throbs’’ and 
‘©The Happy Habit’’ 


Boston 










Stork 
Absorbent 


Diapers 


: "Trea only real improvement in baby 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


wear during fifty years. Give baby 

more comfort, and mother less work. 
Scientifically cut in triangular shapes with 
center mat of ‘‘cotton plush,’’ as absorbent: as 
six thicknesses of diaper cloth. 

Avoid danger of overheating kidneys and 
bowels—only one thickness around waist. No 
tendency to make baby bow-legged—single thick- 
ness around legs, and materia: cut on bias so it 
will stretch easily yet hug close. 

Save making, lessen washing, save folding, 


easier to pin. Adjustable; do not slip down. 
Per box of six diapers: Svvra/i Ste, Tc; Medszre Ste, 
9; Large Sexe, $1.00. 

FREE: A cotton plush Baby Wash Cloth sent free 
for your dealer's name. Also booklet. 
CAUTION: Be sure the word “STORK.” 
our registered trade mark, fs on the goods you 
buy. If your dealer hasn't them. send to us. 


The 
Stork Co. 


Dept. 2. W 
Boston, Mass. 


Also makers of 
Stork Sheeting. 
Stork Pants, Etc. 










CASES OF 


SPINAL CURVATURE I ROUBLES. 


Relieved and benefited by the 
Sheldon Spinal Appliance is 
the proof of the value of 
this marvelous invention. 
Comfortable to wear, can 
be taken off and put on 
like a coat, weighs only a 
few ounces; adapted for 
‘ither sex and all ages 


| [from six months to eighty years 





ind over. Permits of full respi- 

ation and muscular action. 

There is no case of spinal curva- 

ture or trouble this appliance and 

our treatment will not benefit. 

30 Days’ Free Trial. 

Write us a description of your 

trouble and we will tell you how 

to benefit it. Forcatalog and full particulars ade 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
200 10th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 















STRONG CHILDREN 


—Inwight eyes—rosy cheeks 
healthy bodies—all can be kad toc 


fies IRISH MAIL 







FAIR HANDY HAT FASTENERS 
Improved. ivtpinn Piucrrscee, No helnin bat 
se lor uw pair. Bother Big aera Agents Wanted 
FAIR MPG. CO., S31 Pifth &t , RACINE, WIS. 
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HE enveloping length and 
the special material of the 
‘* Bestyette’’ Storm Cape 

affords perfect protection against 

rain, wind and dust. 

It is a graceful coat cape or shoe- 
top length, made of a special light- 
weight, silky, rubberized maternal, in 
blue, red, tan, black and striped effects 
For Children and Women 

Every child should have a 
““Bestyette’” Storm Cape for every day 
and school wear. As the illustration 
shows, its large hood and length make it 
an indispensable garment for children. 

















For women,“ Bestyette’’ is made 
in several becoming styles—with and 
without the hood. It is ideal for motor- 
ing, driving, travel- 
ing and shopping. 


Ask your dealer 


for the ““Bestyetle’’ cape. No service- 

able garment is so inexpensive. 
Woman's Cape, (as illustrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape, as illustrated) 3.75 


Every cape is stamped ““Bestyette."’ 
Insist on seeing thisstamp. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send the price, size, 
and color to the nearest distributor listed 
below for cape prepaid. 

Booklet 


New York Mackintosh Co. 
New York City. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS. 


Duck Brand Company, Chicags, Ills. 
Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Plaat Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Every Size 


"a RADE. MARK... 


Maternity Skirt 


Stylish, Comfortable, Invisible and Sanitary 

uring EVERY stage of Expectant Motherhood 
N! ) strings, elastics, clasps, straps, buckles or 
+ bands—all “tadjustable’’ features and extra 
fullness are invisible. Hangs perfectly flat in 
front anc even around the bottom. Never hikes 
up or wrinkles. Looks just like a regular-style 
skirt—hence may be worn at all times before and 
afterwards. Endorsed by thousands of Mothers, 
Physicians and Nurses. All features patented—no 
other Maternity skirt like it. None yenuine with- 
out above Trade-Mark Label in waistband. 

Also the ideal skirt for stout women. 
Made in every fashionable skirt style, $6 

of every desirable material and color up 

lf your favorite skirt dealer is not willing to sup- 
ply you, write us for booklet, price list, samples, 
etc., and name of nearest “* EVERY SIZE’ 
dealer—vor order from us and wewtll fill direct. 
express prepaid. Sold on 16 days’ free trial 
with guarantee of absolute . 
satisfaction, exchange 
or money back. 
We also make“ Elite” 
TVatlor-Made Skirts 
(won-meaternity). 

Popular prices. 


Style book free. 


ELITE SKIRT CO. 
20 W. 21 St., New York 













free on request. 
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The idea 
that you 






can cleanse 


the hair 


better without 
washing is 
proved by the 
number of 
women who 
find new pleas- 
ure in using 


W & B Swedish 
Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo 


Removes dust, grease, excessive oil, makes the 
hair soft, clean and auty. easy to arrange and 
keeps the hair in splendid condition. 

Large size $1.00, Small 50c (by mail 60c). For 
Sale by all first-class dealers. If you cannot get it, 
send 10c for a liberal trial package and our pam- 
phlet, “ How to Have Handsome Hair.” 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. D, 170 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 




























Send Your 


Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 

Ours is the largest factory of its kind 
in America. Established 36 years. 
Originators of OLSON FLUFF RUG 
(Grand Prizes at 3 World’s Fairs). 


We Pay the Freight 


Old carpets are worth money 
don’t throw yours away. 





Write 
ee 
for book of de- 
signs, prices and 
complete information, 
ily LSON RUG CO. 
A 268 W. Madison St. Chicago 


FAY Ideal ‘ics 


High Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist— 
save supporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never or come 
down. Superior yarnsand dyes—all weights 
for women, girls and boys. to 50c. 
F AY KNIT lar style hose for boyr 
and girls, Special style with 
large expansion topsfor women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting, ankles and feet. 2c to 40c. 
FAY SOX for men. Special wear. 
None better. Least darning. 
2c and 35c. Fully guaranteed. Try a pair. 
Buy of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 66, Elyria, Ohie. 
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A JOLLY GOOD TIME FOR HALLOWE’EN 


Do you belong to the 





feels that he 

has a special 
right on Hallowe'en 
night to go out and 
have some fun. 
Somehow or other 
the fun is very apt 
to be at the expense of other people. It 
may seem very amusing to take gates off 
their hinges and hide them; but this is 
cruel fun, for it makes work for the older 
people who have to put them back again. 
Ringing doorbells is another standing 
joke that may turn out badly. Some 
boys once stood a board up against a 
front door, rang the bell and ran across 
the street to see what would happen. A 
woman came to the door with a lighted 
lamp in her hand, and the board fell 
against her, smashing the lamp, and set- 
ting her on fire, so that she was terribly 
burned. 

There are plenty of ways of having fun 
without injuring anybody, and a good 
plan for Boy Knights is to get up a Hal- 
lowe’en masquerade party. Let every 
boy hunt up the queerest old clothes he 
can find and dress in them, so that the 
others will not know him. If he has not 
a mask he can rub his face with burnt 
cork, or paint himself to look like an In- 
dian, doing anything that will make it 
hard for the other boys to recognize him. 

In putting on a masquerade dress, it 
is not hard to disguise oneself fully, if a 

few points are 

.. 4 borne in mind. A 

boy must not wear 

any clothes that his 





companions know. He must try to 
make himself look either taller, as by 
wearing a head-dress of feathers, or short- 
er, as by stooping and carrying a cane 
and pretending to be lame. Ancther 
good plan 1s to put a hump in the back of 
the coat to look like a hunchback. Tying 
on two flaps for false ears is another good 
way of disguising that is seldom tried. 

_ But there are other things to be thought 
of in connection with a Hallowe’en mas- 
querade, beside one’s own fun. Some 
boy may be sick so that he can not go out 
and join the rest. A kind Boy Knight 
will get some flowers, and some of the 
masqueraders will call and leave them for 
him with a message, hoping that he may 
soon be well. Some other Boy Knight 
will know of some very poor people, and 
the boys will collect a big basket of pro- 
visions, and perhaps some clothes, and go 
to the home of the poor people and leave 
their presents with a note from the Boy 
Knights. 


the Round Table, THE DELINEATOR's big 
club for boys? If not, write to Sir Laun- 
celot, care of THE DELINEATOR, 
for full particulars about it. 


Boy Knights of 









The masqueraders 
should arrange a parade 
as part of the evening's 
performance, and if they 
will make banners and 
carry lanterns this will 
add to the gaiety of the 
occasion. Perhaps they 
can get older people to suggest signs for 
the banners, but there are some things 
that are always suitable. Of course one 
ought to read “B. K. R. T.”’ and another 
‘Hip, Hip for the Girls!” Then there may 
be such ban- 
ners as ‘“Who 
taught the 
High School 
Boys How 
to Play Ball?’ 
with reference 
of course to 
some nine 
that losta 


game bya 
very bad 
score. 

While the 


fun is going 
on and the 
boys are all 
out on the 
street, a 
d great deal of 
/ quiet fun can 
be had by 
hanging signs on the other boys’ gates 
while they are out, so that when they 
come home after their evening’s fun each 
boy may find some sign. The boy who is 
inclined to eat too much may find a sign, 
“Fat Boy for Sale.’ The boy who is 
often kept in after school may find, 
““Stay-in-Willie Was His Name.’ The 
boy who has gone daft about baseball 
may find a sign, ‘‘Precious Peter, the 
Peerless Pitcher of Pinktown.’’ Boys 
must remember to make the signs funny 
rather than to say things that will stir up 
unkind feelings. 
The effect 
of the pa- 
rade will be 
strength- 
ened if they 
can procure 
a carriage to 
head the 
procession 
and put a 
band in it. 
If the boys 
have no in- 
struments, 
they can 
make big 
paper horns 
and sing 
through 
them. 
The boys 
should meet 
a week before Haliowe’en and appoint a 
committee to arrange everything. It 
should consist of three boys, and they 
should choose the judges who are to name 
the prize-winners, for a prize should be 
given to the boy who can guess the ident- 
ity of most of the other boys, and one 
to the boy whose disguise is most complete. 











Baby walks without danger of bowed legs 
or weak back. 


Gi Ruy Street 
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54th Year 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught. “From Trapper to Wearer, Direct” 


AT SUMMER PRICES 


To relieve the later rush by early orders we continue the 
following attractive reduction : 
off 1909 catalog prices, 


15% DISCOUNT siia'Oct. ist 1900" cal 


on our complete line of latest models, our own make and 
design, from fresh-caught skins, for this season's trade. 


Albrecht Furs are made at St. Paul, America’s Fur 
Centre, where for fifty-four years we have bought skins 
from the trapper, made them up in our own workrooms, and 
sold them cerectly to the wearer. Our styles are onginal, 
embodying the newest ideas from the leading fashion centres. 

Buy your furs from the maker and secure the Albrecht guar 
antee that your furs are correct and exactly as represented. 


We Illustrate our 1909 Model, 135B, and Infanta Muff 
An absolutely correct 1909 style. Made in a variety of furs 
of which we quote ‘as samples— Kamtschatka Fox, color black 
or brown, Special net Discount price until October Ist, only, 
Neckpiece $11.90, Muff $17.00; or Alaska Bear, brown or 
black, Neckpiece $11.90, Muff $17.00; or genuine Yorkford 
Lynx, black only, Neckpiece $34.00, Muff $54.75; or natural 
Black Marten, Neckpiece $19.55, Muff $23.36; or Russian 
Marten, brown or black, Neckpiece $8.50, Muff $8.95. 

Sent express prepaid on receipt of price, You takenorisk. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. To maintaln our bhalf-century"s reputa 
tlon for integrity, falr dealing on our part Is essential. 

Hundreds of other attractive styles In Fur Garments, Neckwear and 
Muff are shown In our beautifully illustrated 
68-page Catalog No. 11, sent on request for 4c in Stamps 


Most complete and authoritative fur-fashion book published. Gives 
names, descriptions, wearing properties and other valuable Informaticn of 
furs, with simple Instructions for home measurement. 


Remember you save 15%, by ordering before October tsi 
- a” A \ 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station B, St. Paul, Minn. 


PERFECT FORMF OR THE 
“(CORSET (OMBINEDS LENDER 
VP ~~ WOMAN 


The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding or interlining, 
produces the styl- 
ish high bust 
straight waist and 
long hip. No 
sressure on heart, 
ungs or stomach. 
' Braces the shoul- 
‘ders, expands the 
chest naturally. 
Ask your dealer 
é for “SAHLIN,” 
wiz and look for the 
; og eine, Sn yous 
uarantee. rder 
No cLAsPs *. @ rom.us if he cannot 
~ yo HOOKs - par -No EYELETS Supply you. Money 
NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS ed if not satis- 


Cig 


. - actory. 

_ For medium, medium tall or tall figures. Made 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired, length from armpit to waistline. 

Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for free fashion booklet, full of interesting 
information. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Miss L.L. Connell, of Fayette, O., a successful g 
of this school, with three af her “patients 


tinase 


By our correspondence method of study and home practice 
we have trained thousands of women, beginners and prac 
tical nurses, to earn $10 to $25 a week 

If you desire a pleasant, congenial vocation, greater Inde- 
pendence and worthier remuneration, send for our Sth 
annual 56-page Year Book explaining method, with stories 
of successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
309 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





SS 


FREE to Mothers! 


“The 20th Century Baby" tells how to 
raise healthy children and describes 







LASCOCK’S Walker 


At Dealers or Direct 


Deyttore limbs and body 
Write for this Book teday 
FLABCACK Brow WMrehcd, 
Murticie, Ind, 
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THE DELINEATOR 


Dear Lady: 


Proposals are an old story to you if you are 
more than—well, anyway, they are an old 
story. You have reduced refusing to a 
fine art. All the same, we mean to risk 
one of your artistic refusals. 


We are about to propose to you. Married? All 
the better. For while we very much want 
you to take us “for better or for worse,’’ 
we couldn’t ask you to marry. But may 
we make a “trial engagement ’’ with you 
for, say, a year? 


Who are we? Why, Mr. Man’s Magazine. 


Merciful Heavens, don’t tell us you are already wedded 
to another man’s magazine! Gracious lady, will you listen 
while we catalogue our claims to your consideration? - 


Man’s Magazine is Big, Red- Blooded, High- Strung, 
tender towards the weak as you are tender, and brutal to the 
hypocrites in high places. He despises and sometimes pities the 
sordid rich, and pities and sometimes despises the sordid poor. 
He loathes the sharp politician who is merely a tool in a giant 
burglar kit. He weeps over the honest man who is too lazy or 
too discouraged to take an interest in good government. He 
shouts for joy when some little band of Soldiers of the Common 
Good charges through the army of the Plunderbund, leaving 
their ranks gaping and disordered. 


And he tries never to lose his sense of fairness or of humor. 


Dear Lady, we know that you like sucha man. For ages 
you have made standards for men, fostered their ideals, spurred 
them to achievement. You stand for good government, honest 
business, clean lives. Fathers, husbands and sons owe most of 
what is worth while in them to woman’s influence. Mr. Man’s 
Magazine, that is, 


Everybody’s Magazine, 


gracious lady, is striving for what you admire most in your 
men. Will you not try him for a year? He is a good story 
teller; has a good, jolly laugh; is optimistic from crown to 
toes ; goes at his work eagerly ; knows fidelity and wants most 
of all to be of some use in the world. To make things easier 
for the sorely pressed and harder for the oppressor ; to help give 
the children their birthright in health and educalion and oppor- 
tunity—that is what he works for. Don’t you think you could 
learn to like EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE ? 


Man’s Magazine would be very happy is you should 
decide to try him for a year, beginning right now, because in 
the October EVERY BODY’S begins a series by Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey, of the Children’s Court of Denver. You know 
Judge Lindsey and what he has done for children all over the 
world, but you do not know, perhaps, that he is the gamest 
little featherweight fighter in the ring—not the prize ring, the 
political ring. 


He is going to tell of his fights, first with poverty, then 
with temptation, then with crimes of every sort. A simple, com- 
pelling story of his life this is, and as you read it you will 
begin to see how Capital buys its way to profits; how it buys 
juries and courts and newspapers and churches; how it buys 
souls and bodies and wrecks them; how it robs little ones of 
their rights and degrades their bodies and befouls their souls. 
It is an awful story. 


Judge Lindsey tells it simply, without malice, and for the 
purpose of showing you just how bad men control cities and 
states, hoping that when enough people know the way it is done 
they will rise up and puta stop to it. 


Arre you interested > Would you like to help > Won't 
you read the story and persuade your men folks to read it ? 
Spreading the story is a real public service. Please help. 


Accept our proposal, dear lady, and buy EVERY- 
BODY’S MAGAZINE for a year. We believe in the same 
things, hope for the same things. 


At least be a sister. 





15 Cents a Copy at all Newsstands - - - - - - $1.50 a Year . 





THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





THE BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 


Aunt Betty Tells Her Boys and Girls How the School Children 


of a Great City Do Honor to Acts of Nobility 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: / 
Suppose you were to gather all 
the noble stories of kindness, 

bravery and heroism of which you have 
ever heard or read into one book. Wouldn't 
it make splendid reading? Some boys 
and girls whom I know have already done 
this. They are the school children of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Their record is kept in a blank book 
with black covers, across which in letters 


ever the class considers an act especiail: 
worthy, it is put into their Bgqk. -\-: 
turn its pages now, I find the story «1 
Queen Alexandra's visit to a London h:»- 
pital that the wish of a poor dying gir: 
to see her Sovereign might be fulfilled. 1 
find the story of Maud Ballington Booth 
and of her noble work among prisoners. | 
notice also, Iam proud to say, many p- 
turescut from THE DELINEATOR with ac- 
counts of its work for homeless childrer., 





Two pages from the Book of Golden Deeds 


of gold are the words ‘‘Golden Deeds.” 
Inside are the ‘‘golden deeds”’ beautifully 
printed by the children themselves, and 
illustrated by pictures cut ever so neatly 
from magazines. 

The boys and girls watch eagerly for 
examples of charity, reverence, and other 
noble qualitics all year; and when they 
find them, they bring them to school 
and discuss them during the ten minutes 
allowed daily for the purpose. When- 


its efforts for prohibition, and its story ©: 
“Carmen Sylva,” the good Queen who ha: 
sold her jewels to help her blind subjec:~. 

Don’t you wish that your class might 
keep such a record? Perhaps if you tel! 
your teachers about it, they will help you; 
but if they can not, why not keep 4 
Book of Golden Deeds all your own’ 
When you write to me let me know whit 
you think about it. 

Ever devotedly, AUNT BeEtTr. 


BUMBLE-BIRD BALLADS 


By Frederick White 


[X—The Bumble-Bird Attends the Opening of School 


NOw, CHILDREN, SCHOOL BEGINS TODAY, 
ZAND,AS YOUR TEACHER SAYS YOU MAY, 
YAKE BUMBLE TO THE CLASSROOM = TOO, 
AND LET HIM STUDY THERE WITH YOU © 
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REMEMBER HE IS JUST A BIR 
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ZAND CAN’T HELP LOOKING SO ABSURD. 
ZAND KEEP HIM OUT OF TRICKS AND FIGHTS 
ZAND DO NOT LAUGH WHEN HE REGITES a 


W/HAT’S THAT? ARIOT? OH,0 SAY ° 
J) THOUGHT YOU KNEW HIS LITTLE WAY o. 
ZAND GOODNESS GRACIOUS! GANT YOU SEE 
BJE’S ONLY SPELLING.”“BUMBLE BEE”? 
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Isn't Everything 


Pretty Now?” Sanitary Floors 


but recently were considered luxuries which only the well-to-do could 
afford. In the light of our growing knowledge of what sanitation prevents 
they have become a necessary safeguard and by virtue of JAP-A-LAC, 
possible in every home. 

A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No need to 


make special preparations. Apply tonight and tomorrow have a floor with a beautiful glossy 
surface, in any shade or color you can think of, that has all the virtues of parquetry work— 
Dustless—No Cracks—Easy to keep Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from cellar 
to garret, and “ Wears Like Iron.” : 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Wood- 


work, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Furniture, Radiators and every painted or varnished surface 
throughout the entire house. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers 


9 ™ 













If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10c to cover cost of mailing, and we will send 
a free sample, quarter pint can, of any color (except gold, which is 25c) to any point in the United States. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, 3004 Glidden Bidg., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 


JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “What shall I do with my old carpeted Floor to 
make it sanitary and refined?” Your Painter can do it at a little expense or you can do it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. ea 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


Digitized by ) OOS Cc 
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WHICH IS THE BETTER “AD” 


$750.00 for the Best Answers 


(Fifty-eight Prizes) 









1 First Prize of $100.00 10 Fourth Prizes of $15.00 each 
2 Second Prizes of $50.00 each 15 Fifth Prizes of $10.00 each 


5 Third Prizes of $25.00 each 25 Sixth Prizes of $5.00 each 





What is a good advertisement? We are not sure, and we want you We believe that you can tell us and we have taken this method 
to tell us. of getting your opinion. a“ 
Ask us what a good toilet or shaving soap, perfume, dental cream or Above are two Colgate advertisements of entirely different character. 


toilet and nursery powder is and we can tell you. 

Three generations of Colgates, from father to son, for over a century, 
have been conducting this business under the Colgate name. We know how 
toilet articles should be made, and we are making them that way. 


No. | is pictorial Its value depends upon its suggestive power. 


No. 2 is descriptive. It goes into details about our Talc Powder 
and its convenient box. 


For many years also we have been making advertisements—good, Both kinds of advertising have given us results, both have been favor- 
poor and indifferent. We ought to know something aboutthem. But—we ably commented upon. 
realize that we still have much to learn. A Colgate advertisement ought But which sells the more Talc Powder? 


to reflect the Colgate spirit. It ought to please and interest you in its 
appearance. It ought to convince you in its text. And it must be ab- answer because we believe that you (the majority of you) know far better 


solutely truthful or it cannot be a Colgate Advertisement. - han dia West -advecising Veeart” jam What Vind of an advertaemnent 
What kind of an advertisement best fulfills these conditions? influences you to purchase. 


This Is Our Offer 


Write us a letter of not over one hundred words giving your opinion as to the better of these two advertisements. Base your opinion on the 
appeal to purchase which they make to you. Ask yourself which one would be the most likely to influence you to buy our Talc Powder, and give us 
your reasons. 

The letters which give the most common sense reasons in plain, simple wording will get the prizes. “ou don’t have to know anything about 
advertising to compete, in fact you'll be handicapped if you do because we believe that we can recognize the “advertising man’s” view point and it’s just 
that view point that we don’t want. 


It is to you that we are advertising and it is from you that we want the 


Prizes will be Awarded by the Following Judges: 


Mr. CASPAR WHITNEY, Author and Editor, Collier’s Weekly MR. KEITH EVANS, Advertising Manager of Woman’s Home Companion 
Mrs. N. H. KINKAID, Assistant Editor of The Delineator MR. FRANK SEAMAN, Advertising Agent 


Contest closes on November 1, 1909. All letters must be received on or before that date. Write on but one side of paper and sign 
letter plainly with your full name and address, which will not be counted in the “one hundred words.” Direct your letter thus-— 


Dept. U, (Contest) COLGATE & CO., 55 John Street, New York 


Wakers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet. Toilet Soap 


* On the back cover page of the October Ladies’ Home Journal we ask for similar opinions about two of our Ribbon Dental Cream advertisements. 
No nerson is eligible to comn< te in hth contests. 
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Fashion Demands Long Graceful Lines 


€ These demands are absolute. The effect can only be night, when the foundation 
is right. Never before, perhaps, was correct corseting quite so important to the Woman 


of Fashion as it is this fall. 
@ Gowns fitted over C/B a la Spirite Corsets are invariably distingue, while the wearer en- 
joys.that freedom and support, without which, graceful walk and easy carriage are impossible. 


C/B a la Spirite Corsets are offered in styles to fit every type of figure, graduated through forty different models to 
meet individual peculiarities. In quality, make and finish, these corsets represent the nearest perfection in modern corsetry. 
The C/B a la Spirite Alternating System of Duplex and Unified boning gives support and pliability 


without adding to the weight. 
The C/B a la Spirite Inverted “V” System of Graduated Seams, holds the boning securely in place, 


so the corset never “rides” or twists. 
The C/B a la Spirite Flat Crotch Stitching, never rips or unravels, adding greatly to comfort and durability. 
The C/B a la Spirite Automatic Tension adjusts itself to support the abdomen and back, and allows deep, 


fuli breathing without increasing the size of the waist. 


“GIVE ME HARDWOOD FLOORS 
AND RUGS,’’ 


says the woman of today. 


But even hardwood floors 
need to be cared for. To look 
their best, they must be clean. 
The best way to clean them is 
this: Make a suds of Ivory Soap 
and lukewarm (not hot) water. 
Apply with a soft cloth or 
sponge. Rub briskly. Wipe off 
with clear, cold water. Rub dry 
with a soft cloth or chamois skin. 


As for rugs: First, sweep with 
a broom, (or, in the case of a 
domestic rug, beat and shake) 
until all the dust is removed. 
Then lay the rug on the floor. 
Make a stiff lather of Ivory Soap 
and warm water (half a cake of 
Ivory will make a bucket of lath- 
er) and scrub the rug, width by 
width. Wipe with a clean, damp 
sponge. Use very little water. 





THE DELINEALOR 


VOL. LXXIV 


HINING through word and picture you will behold the Christmas 
spirit when you turn the pages of THE DELINEATOR for December. 
It is an achievement to be able to catch something of the real 
Christmas spirit and to imprison it within the covers of a maga- 
ziné, where it will be ever waiting to soothe and touplift all who 
steal a few moments from the wearying round of frenzied shopping 
and holiday festivities. You will discover next month that the 
special articles and stories touch the soul of things—that they re- 
flect the peace-on-earth-good-will-to-men thought which lifts hu- 
manity out of the mire of selfishness and places it upon the plane of 
universal brotherhood. Writers and artists have worked together 

with enthusiasm to produce the most beautiful number of THe DeLineator which has 

ever been sent out. 

“Give!” you know is the watchword of Christmas time. It rules the richest and the 
poorest. In the last quarter-century there has been developed in the United States an 
entirely new class of millionaires—men who have become the most generous givers 
that the world has ever known. These men have made a science of wise giving. They 
have formulated systems that have endowed the nation with the most superb public 
institutions ever established. Eight of these philanthropists will tell readers of THE 
DELINEATOR about ‘‘My Principles of Giving.’’ Surely such intimate glimpses of the 
motives back of splendid efforts to benefit humanity will have a peculiar significance 
at Christmas-time. 

But a man need not be a millionaire to formulate principles of giving, and his gift 
need not be money. Ina remarkable character study—a piece of real literature— 
Eugene Wood will introduce you to an unknown philanthropist. Even after you have 
been presented to this quiet doer of good deeds, who has appointed Days with the 
Down-hearted, you will not be told his name, even though you have glimpses of himas 
he goes into highways and byways to do the work of the Great Teacher. While the 





bucket may be the measure of the giving of many, this man ‘‘Attending to His Drop”’ 


will set an example that all may follow. 

“The Gentle Resident of the Vatican,” by Kellogg Durland, will have a peculiar 
appeal, for, while the writer presents a portrait of Pope Pius X.in which the rare beauty 
and sweetness of the holy father are revealed with a fine art, he sketches, as a back- 
ground, the Vatican with its solemn pageants and splendid ceremonials. This word 
picture of the Pope has a peculiar value because it is the product of a many-weeks’ 
residence in the Vatican. 

In the midst of the season’s gaieties it will be restful to journey for an hour or two 
to old Kentucky, with Mabel Potter Daggett, to take a peep at “‘A Home with Forty 
Daughters.’’ Forty daughters! Yes, and all are heiresses, if you please—heiresses of 
a vhilanthropist who left his beautiful old mansion to fatherless little girls. 

One of the holiday features-will be a poem, ‘‘TheShipsof Yule,’’ by Bliss Carman. 
This is a delightful bit of verse, in which there is a memory of youth that will touch a 
responsive chord in hearts tuned to Christmas harmonies. ‘‘Deeds 0’ Kindness,’’ by 
J. J. Bell, is a humorous short story in the author’s best vein. Mr. Bell has never writ- 
ten anything more amusing than this story. Of course there will be one of William 
Neil Smith’s ‘‘Lessons in Home-Building from Abroad’”’ in this number. Mr. Smith 
will tell “‘What We Can Learn from Belgium.”’ 
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“Cinderella” in a new form has been prepared for the Christmas number by the 
celebrated English writer, E. Nesbit. The tale dear to every child has been drama- 
tized so cleverly that its characters have a new fascination. Songs are introduced, so 
that instead of a mere play you will have an up-to-date operetta, one that will be 
most effective when acted. 

Paul Connoyer’s ‘Views from THE DELINEATOR’s Windows” will be another holiday 
treat. The Butterick Building overlooks the harbor with its wonderful expanse of 
river and ocean. Mr. Connoyer has succeeded in catching rare glimpses of the land as 
well as the water- ways of the city which has a beauty and a majesty all its own. Watch 
for his pictures. 

‘“Gloriana,"’ the fourth of the Kipling short stories, is the principal holiday offering 
of fiction, and surely it is worthy of its place of honor. This tale has a peculiar appro- 
priateness, since it will come to you at a time when you dwell nearer to the realm of the 
fairies than at any other season of the year. Grace MacGowan Cooke's serial, ‘‘The 
Power and the Glory,"’ is continued to a point where Johnnie justifies all your most 
sanguine hopes concerning the possibility that she might be a heroine who would not 
disappoint you. 

Various actresses who returned to New York last Autumn declared that Americans 
excel the French as designers of beautiful costumes. This announcement was but the 
recognition of a precedence that has been long established. The French edition of 
THE DELINEATOR has a large circulation, and the big demand for the German and the 
Spanish editions increases every month. It may be said without exaggeration that 
America is setting styles for the whole world. You will find the Midwinter fashions a 
surprise, even after you have studied this month’s novelties. You will discover that 
the bib plays even a more important part in the latest costumes than you imagined it 
would. You will look your prettiest in the latest creations of the modiste’s art. The 
tendency for Midwinter is toward more closely fitting garments. Coats will follow the 
lines cf the figure,and gowns will be deftly draped so that the woman of Diana-like 
proportions again will have her day. Of course the princess and semi-princess gowns 
will retain their places in the wardrobe of the well-dressed woman, but the tunic and 
the pannier have come to stay indefinitely. The Moyen-dge influence will remain in 
the long yokes for plaited skirts. There 1s so much to be said about the fashions that 
this hint concerning them does them an injustice. They are beautiful and becoming, 
varied and artistic. Never have they offered such a wide choice of really beautiful 
models and rich materials. 

Last month we told all the children how they can earn at least one Christmas present, 
and it is well to remember that time is flying. ‘‘How can one earn a present?’ you 
ask. Why, by sending in two new subscriptions for THE DELINEATOR. Two sub- 
scriptions mean fifty cents for the boy or girl who sends them in. ‘‘Papa gives me 
Christmas money,” you say, perhaps. Well, then, he is buying his own present, isn’t 
he? <Andit is something of a mockery to write ‘‘Merry Christmas to Papa, with 
best love,’’ if you have not made any effort to earn the money for the gift. When the 
word ‘‘love’’ does not mean service it is merely a make-believe. Send in two subscrip- 
tions and you will receive with the fifty cents a pretty button that you will be proud to 
wear because it bears the inscription: ‘‘Just to earn a little money to do some Christ- 
mas good.’’ The button will inspire other children to work and will persuade them to 
share their presents with those who are less fortunate than themselves. 
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ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


Smart Motor Coats and Costumes Seen on the Roads about New York and Boston 
By Mrs. SIMCOX 


Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 


F ONE wants to see the most pic- 
turesque phase of new fads and 
fashions as they are adopted by the 
leisure classes, one should motor for 
a few days through the foothills of 
the Berkshires or over the sedgy 
marshes and scrub-grown dunes of 
Long Island. Automobiling is 
never an unmixed pleasure, but it 

undoubtedly has its adventurous compensations. I 

have tried it in California in midwinter and found it a 

land of lost rivers with bridges in desert places and un- 

bridged streams wandering aimlessly far from their 

I have lunched, guileless 





proper position on the map. 
and unsuspecting, in the prim, whitewasned dining- 
room of a staid New England inn, and returned to a 
gasolincless car tapped dry by some lawless vagrant of 
the road. 

Punctures, blow-outs, short circuits and sunburn are 
among the minor ills that the motorist falls heir to; but 
in spite of the petty accidents and tedious delays that 
are part and parcel of every trip, the call of the open 
road is irresistible. Perhaps the dust clouds throw a 
haze of mystery over commonplace events, and chiffon 
veils lend the illusion of loveliness to all women tourists 
and make them seem fit heroines of romantic episodes. 
Pretty girls and good-looking lads who scorn, hill-climb- 
ing gears and find emergency brakes utterly superflu- 
ous, form themselves into eloping couples pursued by 
irate guardians. 


Mrs. Cl 
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Child faces that are whirled by in a cloud of steam belong to kid- 


napped babies, and racing cars flinging themselves into space with wild siren cries are 
driven by Barney Oldfelds and other reckless heroes of the race-course who lick up the 


white highway with their furious speed. 


This, I think, is the most delightful season of the year for the automobilists. 


The 


roads are beginning to harden with the early frosts, and the forest fires crawl through 


woods and stubble like twistiig, writhing serpents of flame. 


Heavy wraps and furs 


are making their appearance, and when women lay aside their coats before the open 
fires of wayside hostelries their trim serge dresses look wonderfully warm and 


comfortable. 


A few days ago, coming down from the Adirondacks we stopped for the night at an 


old Dutch tavern on the west shore of the Hudson. 


We were having dinner in an oak- 


paneled dining-room that could boast of fire-dogs, sanded floors and a wonderful col- 


lection of pewter, when another party came in witha 
preat stamping of numbed feet and warming of frost- 
nipped fingers. 

One of the women had a most luxurious sort of 
wrap—a big, loose coat of brown frieze, lined with 
mink, which she wore with a small fur hat. The coat 
was double-breasted and closed up to the chin with a 
turn-down collar of the mink. The girl who wore it 
had a thick crop of tawny hair and eyes more yellow 
than brown. As she stood holding out her slender 
hands before the flames with the firelight falling on 
her odd, attractive face and bringing out the warm, 
brown lights of her furs, she made a picture that was 
very good to see. 

I had ample opportunity to study the pretty faces of 
the girls and to cast a professional eye on their clothes. 
One young girl wore a very good-looking dress of soft 
gray camel’s-hair cloth under her squirrel coat. The 
bodice was made with very wide plaits almost hidden in 
front by a deep bib cut in one with a draped girdle. 
The bib, or pinafore plastron as it is called occasionally, 
was cut away a few inches below the collar, leaving a 
small square chemisette of gray net run with aluminum 
thread. The bib itself was embroidered with the same 
lusterless metallic floss, which is used a good bit this 
The skirt had a deep medieval yoke above a 
flounce laid in wide box plaits. Altogether it was a very 
smart frock and the girl looked well in it. 

I rather admired the chaperon’s coat dress of dark 
blue serge trimmed with a shawl collar of black satin 
and fastened with rosaces of satin-covered cord. The 
long roll of the collar and the close-fitting cuirass cut on 
princess lines made the best of a large, middle-aged 
figure. The lower part of the dress was a plaited skirt, 
carefully taped and weighted, that stopped discreetly 
below the hips so that it served her quite as well as a 
plain-gored jupon would have done. 


Autumn. 
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faced squab.’ 
down upon by the aforesaid princess and a wrathful nursemaid, and the smal! 
Indians were borne off ignominiously by the strong arm of the law. The princess 
was such a pretty girl, too, in a dress of warm‘currant-red cloth, that one would not 
have thought she could be so hard-hearted. But as one of the children remarked 


with engaging frankness, ‘‘She’s only an aunt, and aunts are awful.” 


In another dress of a soft, heavy zibeline of a dul 

olive-green I recognized one of my own designs that has 
been copied extensively this season by other dress- 
making concerns. The semi-tailored skirt had the 
Moyen-dge yoke and flounce at the sides and wide prin- 
cess panels that ran to the shoulders at the front an 
back. At the neck the waist was cut away in a sma’! 
round opening over a chemisette of dyed lace. The 
waist, with the exception of the panels, which were cf 
zibeline, of course, was a trellis-work of flat satin bands 
scarcely half an inch wide, crossing and recrossing 
themselves on a foundation of dark green net. 
- The.next afternoon we had the thrilling experience of 
a hold-up by wild Indians and a rescue by a Moycn-dg: 
princess, who drove her own ninety-horse-power car in 
a most workman-like fashion. We had stopped fora 
gipsy tea by the roadside and were just lighting lamps 
and opening baskets when a swarm of small children 
hurled themselves upon us with much warwhooping 
and brandishing of tomahawks. They were quite 
abashed when they found they had mistaken our party 
for one that they had been laying in wait for and with 
which they could claim acquaintance and kinship. 
They overcame their shyness, however, when we invited 
them to join us at tea, and their Big Chief, a sturdy 
little chap of seven, did the honors of the introductions 
with great solemnity. 

“This-—"’ he said pointing to a rosy little girl in white 
pinafore well daubed with war paint—"‘this is my pale. 


We were all enjoying ourselves immensely when we were swooped 


I liked her 


dress, though,—all that I could see of it under a rather short coat with a seam below 


the hips in Aoven-dge style. 
center like an enormous buckle. 
dently ran up to the shoulders. 


The front of the bodice was a deep bib cut out in the 
Under it was a draping of soft scarlet silk that evi- 
That was about all of the dress that one could dis 


tinguish save the short kilted skirt belted in at the knees with a wide sash. 


The trip ended eventually and we found ourselves in New York with motor coat: 


and dresses relegated to the background by the more pressing interests of dinne: 





gown and evening wraps. I am making a great many 
good-looking dresses for the opening of the opera season 
and the Horse Show. Evening gowns are cut with 
long trains, draped tunics, fishwife over-skirts and 
surplice fichus caught under deep pinafore bibs, Fur 
and ostrich feathers are the smart trimmings of the 
year especially on chiffon coats and light diaphanous 
dresses. Picture gowns of brocade, moiré and shot 
silks, trimmed with bullion and silver laces, are in 
great demand. New York women are taking up rather 
gingerly the new garter sash that ties the skirt ir 
around the ankles. It was invented for the aeroplane, 
not the ball-room, where it is sure to take its place 
nevertheless. For fashions are quite as illogical and 
inconsequential this season as ever, and the styles of 
the seventeen-eighties and the eighteen-seventies strol! 
along amiably arm in arm in this year of grace, nine 
teen hundred and nine. 

The new velvets and velvet-embossed chiffons are 
very beautiful and wonderfully effective. The velvet 
borders stamped on transparent materials were wot 
a great deal last Winter. This year cut-work velvet ot 
backgrounds of luminous metallic tulles and tissues 
will satisfy the ever-growing demand for regal, sum; 
tuous-looking fabrics. Sévres-blue velvet on white 
chiffon and a paler shade of blue in a design of great 
fleur de lis on a foundation of argent tulle are among 
the most attractive combinations of colors and ms: 
terials that have arrived this season in the train 
medieval fashions. 


Dolan Laue 
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EVENING GOWNS ARE CUT WITH LONG TRAINS, 
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LA JEUNESSE D’OR 


Similarity between Frocks for Girls and Gowns for Their Mothers 


By EDOUARD LA FONTAINE 


UTUMN finds Paris steeped in mellow sunshine and looking for- 
ward to the soft haze of November days and the ieté de la Saint- 
Marti: —the equivalent for your Indian Summer —which brings 
us an aftermath of warm weather and wild flowers. An occasion- 

al clear sharp day and the pungent odor of burning leaves in the 
parks are our only reminders of the changing seasons. 
have reopened, and at certain hours of the day the city streets are 
enlivened with a gay, chattering procession of young people on 
their way to and fro between their homes and schoolrooms. 

The young girls are particularly fascinating in their bright blue serges and still bright- 
er plaids. I was noticing only yesterday how closely 
even their simple little school dresses ape the fash- 
ions adopted by their mothers. A generation ago the 
jeune fille went about in somber attire, but the golden 
youth of to-day has come into 1ts own so far as pretty 


The schools 





frocks are concerned. 

A day or two ago I was walking through the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens shortly after midday when I had the good 
fortune to meet a pensionnat, or boarding-school as 
you call it, taking its daily walk under the care cf 
several instructors. The young girls walked along de- 
murely enough, two by two, but I think they must have 
had some idea that they made a brave showing of gay 
colors, bright curls and happy, young faces in the quiet 
walks of the old garden. 

One little girl of about fifteen—an American, I should 
judge, from her walk and width of her hair ribbons — 
wore a very smart frock that was so new to me that I 
fancy she must have brought it with her from the other 
side. The upper part of the dress was a loose jersey-like 
body of plain blue serge, turned up like a sweater at the 
bottom and buttoned to the dress with bright steel 
buttons, 


cy 


The lower part of the dress was a straight plaited 
skirt of a blue woolen material with an over-plaid 
of gray and white stripes. The waist was cut out in 
a square opening at the neck, its edges trimmed with 
a straight band of the plaid and worn over a chemisette 
of plain white serge. The dress fastened at the left side 
of the front-—a good point, | should imagine, fora board- 
ing-school girl, who has to dress herself for an early 
breakfast with very little outside aid to rely upon unless 
a good-natured housemaid comes to her assistance. 

Among the older girls I noticed a modification of the 
coat dress that looked very quaint and womanly on so 
young a wearer. It was made of some dull worsted ma- 
terial in a pretty shade of Lincoln green with a shawl 
collar and turn-over cuffs of black satin. The dress 
was made with a close-fitting princess body that was 
cut off at about the depth of a moyven-dge yoke at the 
sides and back. The right front of the coat dress reach- 
ed to the bottom of the skirt, forming a sort of double- 
breasted princess panel. It was stitched flat to the 
skirt below the yoke, but above it was simply fastened 
like a coat with three or four loops and rouw'cany of 
black satin. The dress was worn with a_ lingerie 
chemisette that filled in the deep V-shaped opening 


of the neck. 


wa 


On one of the younger girls I saw the French idea of 
your American midshipman suit. The sailor blouse 
had the deep yoke reaching to within three or four inch- 
es of the belt, and the trim plaited sleeve set in to a nar- 
row culf such as one sees on the American and English 
sailor suits. But the collar, instead of following the nar- 
row roll of the regulation blouse, was square cut and 
It is a very becoming collar, and Paquin and other houses 
The skirt of 
the sailor suit had a wide panel in front, a deep yoke at the sides and back and a 
straight plaited portion that filled in the rest of the skirt not otherwise accounted 
for by the panel and yoke. 

A fourth dress that struck me as being quite the prettiest of them all was made of a 
¥t was a pinafore or jumper dress with a deep bib-like 
The skirt, 
hke most of the models of the year, was in two parts the upper section cut off and 


quite wide in front. 
have used it to quite an extent on coats and dresses this Autumn. 


filetté mohair of Beauvais blue 
drapery cut in one with the skir. and taking the place of a beit or girdle. 


turned up below the hips like a fishwife tunic and worn over an ordinary plaited 

skirt. The turned-up part of the skirt was faced with a bright plaid silk that gave it 

the effect of a sash especially as a big bow and streamers of the silk caught it to the 

skirt at the hack. The upper part of the dress was a simple little blouse of the plaid 
‘orn under suspenders or bretelles of the mohair. 





I saw a dress not unlike it, but in more sedate colors, ona woman 
at the Pré Catelan a week or so ago, 
colored Bedford cord worn with a waist of chiffon cloth of the same 
shade. 
was fitted in closely to the figure without the slightest fulness or 
drapery at the sides and back. The plaited skirt was joined to the 
upper part of the dress with an ordinary seam which was, however, 
completely concealed under a wide sash of crushed silk held in 
place by small straps of cloth buttoned to the skirt at intervals. 

With the dress was worn a remarkably pretty coat also in Bedford cord. — It hada 
wide back panel connected with the panels of the front 
by narrow straps of the cloth that met and buttoned be- 
low the hip. The under-arm sections of the coat were 
cut off beneath the straps and continued by a plaited 
section that would have been called ‘’a skirt’ in the 


The material was a fawn- 


The pinafore bib ran up high on the chest at the front and 





days when coats could boast of skirts and blouses. — In- 
stead of the usual shawl or notched collar, the coat was 
made with the wide square-cut sailor collar to which I 
have already a!luded. 


co 


These plaited sections that are used to vary the mo- 
notony of the tailor-made coat are particularly effective, 
I think, with plaited skirts. 
just at present with one form or another of the fishwife 


So many dresses are made 


tunic or medieval yoke, and both put in an insistent de- 
mand for a kilted skirt, which, in turn, seems to require 
something a bit out of the ordinary of its coat accom- 
paniment. I saw a coat the other day of wine red 
moire worn with a dress of the same color in fine faced 
cloth, in which the plaited section fell at the back of the 
coat instead of at the sides. The coat had an odd- 
shaped collar and long narrow revers of self-colored 
satin reaching to the waistline. 

The lower part of the skirt was plaited except at ine 
front, where a wide panel ran up over the princess 
cuirasse of thewaist. The panel stopped under a bertha 
—a sort of hollow square almost as deep in back as in 
front, that was laid over the shoulders covering the 
sleeve seam. The bertha was merely a framework for 
a modestie chemisette of wine-red tulle which, in its 
turn, was cut away, leaving an oval-shaped yoke of spot 
gauze. The sleeves were a combination of the cloth and 
tulle, the upper part of the cloth fitting the arm closely 
and reaching almost to the elbow. Between the cap 
sleeve and the forearm was a small full puff of the tulle 
caught into ¢ very deep cuff. 


trimming on the dress was a bit of embroidery and 


Practically the only 


braiding worked in the corners of the bertha and re- 
peated at the lower edge of the cap sleeves. 


wo 


Diagonals are being used so much this Fall for coat 
suits that | wonder more has not been said of the chev- 
ron diagonal materials that have come to the rescue v! 
more than one perplexed tailor whose customers are 
wise enough to insist on some sort of unity in the meet- 
ing lines of wales and stripes. A diagonal is a matenal 
that can not be left to itself in cutting without dire 
results. It has to be matched at one place and bullied 
at another until it presents almost as vexing a problem 
as a plaid. These new chevron diagonals, however. 
present a very satisfactory although somewhat expen- 
sive solution of the difficulty. The stripes or wales are 
brought together in chevron angles so that there is litde 
diticulty in handling them even at the many seams «! 
the new coats. 

Another new material that is being used to score 
The cloth 
is Woven with an occasional surface thread of a lighter color than the foundation ma- 


terial :tself. 


extent for both suits and dresses is the filetle weave of serge and cheviot. 


I saw some very smart suits made in different woolen miiterials of the 
filetté weave, at an English tailor shop just a few days ago. One of them was in dark 
green serge with the filetté thread in a lighter shade of the same color. Both the skim 
and the coat had the moyen-dge yoke line below the hip. The lower part of the skin 
was gored, and the deep yoke buttoned down over it at each seam with smuall 
tabs. With the suit was a waist of dark green Bengaline silk, cut out in a square yoke 
at the neck over a chemisette of lighter green net. The neck opening was trimmed 
with stitched bands ending in tabs like those on the skirt. 

Another material that has recently made its appearance among more elaborute 
It is softer and more 
It comes in wonder!::| 
wine-colors, deep burgundy, and the light, almost white, shades of -sauterne. 


tcalor-mad? suits and separate coats 1s a fine ribbed velvet. 
pliable than corduroy and not so heavy either in weight or rib. 
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THE CORINTHIAN CLASS 


Smart Gowns for the Hunt Club Entries at the Horse Show 
By HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


N MANY respects the most picturesque event of the week at the 
National Horse Show is the judging of the Corinthian class of 
qualified hunters ridden by members of the different hunt clubs of 
America. Of course, the horses themselves behave with almost 
human perversity, refusing the easiest jumps and making horrible 
messes of ins-and-outs that would be child’s play to them in their 
own schooling grounds. But it is a pretty class, nevertheless, for 
the men ride in the uniforms of their clubs, and the bright pink 
coats of the Westchester and Meadowbrook hunts and the more 

somber colors of some of the other entries make a very effective showing in the ring. 
The Corinthian class is usually judged in the evening 

and is sure to bring out an interesting audience. The 
boxes are well filled and, as far as gowns are concerned, 
it is apt to be the gaiest night of the week at the show. 
Women are already beginning to place their orders with 
their dressmakers for gowns and wraps that will add 
their quota to the brilliancy of the mztse-en-scéne at 
the Garden and the opera houses a month from now. 
The demi-décolletage that was worn so much last Winter 
promises to establish itself as the American conception 
of the evening gown for the semi-publicity of the res- 
taurants and theaters. The Horse Show is expected 
to substantiate the prediction that the high-necked 
evening dress is rapidly disappearing among really 
smart women. 
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I have already seen a number of gowns, most of 
them of French origin, that will make their appearance 
next month. In place of the comparatively heavy satins 
and cachemires de soie that were worn so much last Win- 
ter, the preference this year will be given to lighter, 
more diaphanous materials such as tulles, tissues and 
gauzes. The reason is obvious enough when one re- 
members the increasing popularity of draperies and 
overdresses. 

One of these gowns shown me a day or two ago, by a 
woman who has just returned from Paris, was made of 
one of the new changeable chiffons—a very pale blue 
overshot with silver. The bodice was open at the throat 
in a square-cut décolletage of the new public service 
genre. Two wide fichu-like empiécements were laid 
over the shoulders and caught under a deep girdle that 
rose in bib-shaped points at the front and back of the 
waist. The bodice was embroidered at the back and 
front of the girdle and of the waist itself and at the lower 
part of the small, close sleeves in conventionalized 
motifs done in heavy silver. The embroidery in this 
dress, as in most others that are distinctly of this sea- 
son, was massed at certain points rather than spread 
over large surfaces. 
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Rather more interesting than the bodice was the 
skirt of a cut so new and unfamiliar that it is hard to 
describe it adequately to one who has not seen it. It 
was made with a rather full over-skirt gathered into a 
belt with almost as much fulness at the front and sides 
as at the back. The over-skirt reached about to the 
knees. Its lower edge was turned under and caught up 
to the foundation skirt. It was so full that it bagged 
out a trifle, producing the effect of the old-time puffing. 
But the material itself w4s so soft and bodiless that the 
dress neither destroyed nor concealed the slender lines 
of the figure. Perhaps the long stole-like panels at the 
front and back of the skirt that reached almost to the 
hem of the dress had something to do with preserving 
the almost attenuated slimness of the modern silhouette. 
These panels were heavily embroidered in silver at the bottom and seemed to hold 
the limp, full under-skirt in close to the feet. The whole dress left one with the 
impression that the new styles are softer and more gracious than the clean-cut severity 
of last year's lines, which often revealed the figure with unflattering truthfulness. 

Another dress that I liked equally well, also booked for the Horse Show, was made 
of a very soft pliable silk moiré quite different in texture from the old-time heavy 
moiré antique, but like it in its faint water-marked pattern. It was ina beautiful 
shade of the new guinea gold color that is pale yellow in some lights, pure gold in 
others and very lovely in both. 

The entire bodice with the exception of the deep pinafore girdle was laid in narrow 
tucks set an inch or soapart. The opening of the deep oblong décolletage and the edges 
of the girdle were embroidered in a simple little floral pattern worked in self-colored 
silk and seed pearls. The sleeves were tucked like the waist and fitted the arm 
closely, reaching almost to the elbow. 
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The skirt, although it was cut with a tuck that followed the out- 
line of a tunic, gave one the impression of being severely plain. 
Its simple lines left room for a magnificent display of the muiré 
silk in all its rich beauty of color and design. The tuck gave the 
effect of a tunic over-skirt, short in front, reaching only to the 
knees, and sloping away toward the back, where it merged itself 
into the train of the dress. In the back, the skirt was laid in dou- 


ble box plaits which were left loose below the hips so that the 
over-skirt fell in graceful folds, extremely effective in the soft 
heavy moiré. 





The tuck in the skirt was embroidered to match the bodice, save that 
the work was a little heavier, the design more emphatic 
than on the waist. 

The evening wrap nowadays is almost as important 
as the evening gown, and it is well worth stopping a 
minute under the arcade of the Garden to watch the 
carriages and motors as they drive up and discharge 
their occupants. Few dark wraps are seen, and al- 
though now and then some woman with a Southern 
passion for brilliant color will appear in crimson velvet 
or peacock colored cloth, most cf the coats and wraps 
are in white or very light colors and are worn only with 
ermine or white fox. The newest evening wrap 1s cut 
like a coat, but is quite as loose as a cape. I saw one the 
other day that I think will be much copied and worn 
before the Winter is over. It was in a very pale shade 
of robin’s-egg blue broadcloth. The sleeve was cut in 
one with the coat and ended in a deep turned-back 
cuff faced with a coarse-ribbed ottoman silk the color 
of the cloth. 
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A seam ran from the neck to the bottom of the 
sleeve along the outside of the arm so that the coat 
fitted the shoulders rather more closely than in most 
slee\e-in-one wraps. The neck opening of the coat was 
deep, the shawl collar of the ottoman silk decidedly 
wide in front and widening out in back into the sailor 
collar that the French are using with so much en- 
thusiasm this season. It was a good wrap, and, barring 
its color, a very practical one as well. 

So much is said every year of the beautiful evening 
gowns worn at the Horse Show that a good many 
women from outlying towns have a vague idea that the 
entire Garden from top to bottom, and from early morn- 
ing until late evening, is ablaze with satin and jewels 
and cloth of gold. I have found that many of them have 
been deterred from going to the show because of the 
dress requirements. Now, asa matter of fact, evening 
gowns are not worn at the Horse Show except by the 
occupants of the arena boxes and of the few rows of 
seats immediately behind them. It is quite different 
from the opera, where every one on the floor or in ‘‘the 
stalls’’"—as the English call them—wear full evening 
dress. But at the Horse Show any good-looking gown 
such as you would wear to the theater or a concert is 
entirely suitable for the galleries and the promenade. 
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The women who attend the morning sessions of the 
Horse Show wear tailored suits or one-piece dresses 
of serge or cheviot. This year, of course, many of the 
tailored suits can hardly be called severely simple. 
The lower part of the skirt is generally plaited and 
mounted on a deep yoke that is often cut with a bib at 
the front and back and with a slight drapery above the 
waistline at the sides. Or else the upper part of the 
skirt is turned up in a fishwife tunic or ends under a 
wide crushed sash well above the knees. Coats are as 
elaborate as skirts and quite defy description, for there 
are no names as yet for the new coat collars and coat skirts that have made their 
appearance this Autumn. Aljll that one can say for them is that they are most 
attractive and becoming—c’est-a-dire—popular. 

The three-piece suit has had its uses so loudly extolled during the last year that 
there is really little need to dwell on its good points. In cloth the waists are made 
very simply on rather tailored lines. Most of them are joined permanently to their 
skirts in semi-princess style, but the obvious advantage of a one-piece dress is offset, 
in some women’s minds, by the impossibility of wearing the skirt with other blouses. 
So both the complete dress and the separate waist and skirt have their loyal 
adherents. 

I saw a good-looking suit the other day in a bright Prussian blue camel's-hair 
cloth. The skirt was laid in panels at the front, back and sides running up, ap- 
parently, over a moyen-dge yoke cut in wide scallops-at,its lower edge. The waist 
was made with panels and a scalloped yoke matching the/Skint. 
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MORE ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS THAN EVER 
Soft Materials Will Be Used for the Dressier Gowns This Season 


NITHIN the last few months there has 
been a growing tendency to select 
styles more appropriate to special 
oceasions than heretofore. 

An essentially dressy gown— 
dressy in every detail—is shown on 
the opposite page in No. 3382. As 
shown here the gown was intended 
for receptions and other dressy affairs, here the 
high neck and long sleeves are preferred, and was 
made of yellow crépe de Chine. 

This model ts an excellent one for evening wear, 
and made in either the crépe de Chine or of a 
crépon or other soft material would be very effect- 
ive. For formal occasions most women would pre- 
fer the round or square neck and the shorter mous- 
quetaire sleeves, while in the other dress either 
the long mousquetaire or plain sleeves would be 
favored. 

This semi-princess dress is made with a slightly : 
high waistline at the back, and consists of a waist i 
with a fichu drapery, and made with a French 
lining, and an attached three or four piece skirt 
which would be equally pretty with the inverted 
plait or gathers at the back. The lower edge of 
the skirt measures about three and five-eighths 
yards in the round length. 

To make this dress the 
A ve. medium-sized woman would 
require nine and three- 
quarter yards of the crépe 
de Chine, which comes 
a little wider than twenty- 
four inches, with one and 
one-quarter yard of the all- 
over, Which is eightcen in- 
ches wide. 

Design 3382 may be had 
in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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EVER has there been 
such a variety of de- 
signs as 1s being shown this 
season, —a variety which 
has not limited itself to any 
special line of clothes, but 
one which has made its way 
into every style of garment. 
One no longer expects to 
a find every skirt plaited or 
335] every model with the high 
waistline. Indeed there are 
—if it is permissible to exaggerate a trifle—-a hun- 
dred and one different styles of skirts: those with 
the deep yokes, the models with the bib effect, and 
the skirts with the drapery in fishwife effect. 
One of the newest skirts—a model combining so 
many of the new features that one might say of 
it ‘everything in a nutshell,” is shown in No. 3412. 
This skirt consists of seven short foundation gores 
lengthened at the front and sides by a plaited 
flounce, which has a straight lower edge when the 
skirt 1s made in the round length, an apron drapery 





3351 
The sash is a very popular feature 


ORD comes to us from abroad through Edouard La Fontaine that 
tailors are using the new /filette or threaded cloth both for coat suits 
and dresses. There are filette serges, filette mohairs and any number of 
worsted materials that have no more specific name than the prefix filette. 
It isa pretty weave, not sufficiently striking to be bizarre, but odd enough 
to lend an air of novelty to familiar cheviots, etc. The weave consists of a 
sort of surface thread in another color, or in a lighter shade of the same 
color, that stands out against the darker background. 

Most of the new trotting frocks this Autumn are made with plaited or 
kilted skirts joined somewhere between the knees and hips to a cuirass or 
princess body. Generally the seam between the skirt and the upper part 
of the dress is concealed by a broad sash of silk or satin or even of a very 
soft; pliable, patent leather. There isa perfect rage for these sashes draped 
above the knees and fastened at the back or front under a large chou. 
Instead of the sash the lower edge of the tunic or overskirt is often faced 
with black satin. 
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in fishwife effect, a crush girdle and 
bib in one, and a double box-plait- 
ed back gore. The lower edge of 
the skirt with the plaits drawn out 
measures about four and one-half 
yards. 

As shown here the skirt was 
made of a beautiful shade of soft 
satin and was worn with a simple blouse-wai: 
of net in the same tone. The medium- sized 
woman would need seven and one-half vards «i 
the soft satin thirty-six inches wide, or five and 
five-eighth yards of chiffon moiré which would le 
very appropriate for this skirt and comes forty-four 
inches wide. For the foundation either silk, which 
comes twenty inches wide, ora fine quality of perc:- 
line, which comes thirty-six inches wide, may ‘e 
used. Of the first, one and one-half yard would te 
required, or of the latter, one yard. Silk would 
have to be used if the outside portion 1s very 
sheer. 

Design 3412 may be had in six sizes, from twenty 
to thirty inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 





HILE most of the dressy gowns or skirts are 
made in soft materials and so adapted to the 
drapery in fishwife effect, soft bretelles over the 
shoulders or bib and girdle tg 
in one, a few of the dressy ? ; 
models are made of firmer 
materials, but still retain 
the soft effect either by the 
introduction of chiffon yoke 
or sleeves or by a soft sash 
run through straps at the 
lower edge of the yoke of 
the skirt. 

One of the last mentioned 
models is shown in No. 
3351, a skirt consisting of 
seven short gores lengthen- 
ed by a flounce the straight 
lower edge of which meas- 
ures about four and one- 
half yards. If the costume 
effect is desired, the skirt 
would be made with the up- 
per edge of the skirt in bib 
outline and with the bre- 
telles. 

f this skirt 1s to be made 
for dressy weur the sash 
would be very appropriate, 
and it would be best to make 
the skirt in the clearing length. To make the skirt 
of serge, which comes forty-four inches wide, four 
and three-eighth yards would be required for the 
medium-sized woman, while of bedford cord, which 
comes as wide as fifty inches, only four yards 
would be needed. It would take one and seven- 
eighths yard of silk twenty inches wide for the 
sash. 

Design 3351 may be had in seven sizes, from 
twenty to thirty-two inches waist measure, price 
fifteen cents. 
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APPROPRIATE FOR DRESSY FUNCTIONS 
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TWO TAILORED SS 
CLOTH DRESSES oP 


The Coat Dress 
Being a Popular 
Novelty 


F A woman desires some- 
thing which is not only ef- 
fective but practical as 
well, she will surely find it 
in the “coat dress.’’ There 
are many different versions 
of this garment, some being 
made very plain, others 

more elaborate, but all give the tailored 

effect which the name would imply. 

The model shown here (3343) would be 
appropriate for the woman who needs 
serviceable clothes, being a good design 
not only for the business woman, but for 
street wear for any one. Inthe early Au- 
tumn, before the cold days, these dresses 
will be worn without coats, while later on 
separate long coats will be worn with them. 

This design shows one of the simpler 
versions of the coat dress, being made 
with a fitted upper part which is length- 
ened at the back and sides by a plaited 
flounce with a straight lower edge which 
measures about four and one-half yards. 
The panel front is a feature which still re- 
tains its popularity, being becoming to al- 
most every woman and serving as a con- 
necting link, as it were, bet veen the waist 
and skirt. Some of the latest imported 
models show the sailor collar as one of the 
most favored styles, and this is found not 
only in dresses, but in coats as well. If 
the woman finds this shape trying or pre- 
fers the shawl collar, she might finish the 
dress with this style of collar. The dress 
with the shawl collar fastens at the left 
side, while the model with the sailor collar 
closes at the center front. 

If the dress is desired for afternoon 
wear in the automobile or on the street, 
it might be made of serge with the shawl- 
collar facing and cuffs made of black 
moiré or moiré in a darker shade than the 
dress. Smart frogs would make a pretty 
finish for this dress, and the shield, which 
is removable, might be made of all-over 
lace or tucking. The medium-sized wom- 
an would require, for the dress developed 
in this way, seven and one-eighth yards of 
the serge, which comes forty-four inches 
wide, five-eighths yard of the lace or 
tucking eighteen inches wide, and three- 
quarters yard of the moiré twenty-seven 
inches wide. 

Design 3343 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents, 
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3340 
Developed effectively in covert cloth 


Cy of the newest features shown in women’s coats is the arrangement of the 

fronts which have the possibility of being closed to the neck or of being rolled 
open. Fashion has not always been careful of the health of her victims, but in this 
idea at least it would seem that comfort as well as looks has been taken into ac- 
count. The woman who is well supplied with furs does not need to be so careful 
about the closing of her coat, but her less fortunate friends are indeed lucky in this 
new style of closing. 

A coat made with these two possibilities of closing is shown in No. 3340, a semi- 
fitting model which may be finished in either the forty-five or thirty-six inch length 
at the back. The longer coat is more desirable when designed for wear with separate 
dresses, while either length is entirely appropriate for the coat intended as part of a 
As shown in the larger illustration, the coat was made with the sleeves which 
have no fulness at the top, and these were 
finished with the fancy shaped cuffs. 
Just the simple design worked in braid on 
the collar, pocket Japs and cuffs adds in- 
dividuality to the coat, though, if pre- 
ferred, the collar and cuffs, if the latter 
are used, may be faced with silk. 

Bedford cord and serge are suitable ma- 
terials for this coat and may be had in 
the forty-four inch width. To make the 
forty-five-inch coat for a medium-sized 
woman, four and five-eighth yards of 
either of these materials in this width 
would be required with five-eighth yard 
of silk twenty inches wide for the collar 
and cuffs. For the shorter coat three and 
seven-eighth yards would be required. 

Design 3540 may be had in eight sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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AND ONE. OF THE 
~ NEWEST COATS 


This Model Is 
with the New 
Closing 


HERE is no trimming 
for dresses which is so 
effective and distinctive as 
braiding and hand em- 
broidery, and both of these 
modes of trimming will be 
seen a great deal this Au- 
tumn. An air of individ- 
uality is always given by a touch of this 
work, and the woman who takes the time 
for it is always the envy of her friends. 
While almost any dress affords some 
opportunity for trimming of this kind, 
there is no style of dress which seems so 
appropriate for the braiding or embroid- 
ery asa model made with a panel front, 
and such a design is shown in No, 3406, a 
semi-princess dress which closes at the 
left side. This is a dress which may be 
developed very simply for practical wear 
or more elaborately for a little more dressy 
function. If desired for the latter, it 
would be advisable to make the dress in 
the clearing length and with the square 
neck for wear with the chemisette. This 
chemisette, made of all-over lace or tuck- 
ing, would brighten up the whole dress 
and has the additional advantage of the 
possibility of frequent changing. Cash- 
mere would be an appropriate material 
for this dress, and as it comes forty-four 
inches wide the medium-sized woman 
would require only four and five-eighth 
yards. Of the all-over lace or tucking 
eighteen inches wide she would need one- 
half yard for the chemisette and collar. 
For the plainer model designed for good 
practical wear, serge or Bedford cord in 
the woolen weave is desirable, and this 
dress might be made with the high or 
square neck, and with the full or three- 
quarter length sleeves. The shorter skirt 
would be more practical for this dress. 
Serge is usually forty-four inches wide, 
and bedford cord may be had in this width 
or thirty-six inches wide. In the Jatter 
width five and seven-eighth yards would 
be required by the medium-sized woman. 
The panel front of the blouse-waist is 
made in one with the front gore of the 
seven-gored skirt. This skirt is arranged 





‘ to be finished with an inverted plait and 


measures at the lower edge about three 
and one-half yards. 

Design 3406 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3343 
TAILORED DRESSES POPULAR FOR STREET WEAR 
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UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE MODELS 
a Small Yoke Effects Are 


to Be Popular 
This Winter 


DOUARD LA FONTAINE, 
writing from Paris, speaks 
repeatedly of the cuirass 
which seems to be so general- 
ly adopted abroad that it has 
come to be almost a uniform 
of the season. There are 
very many versions of it, but 

the most popular of them all is the close- 
fitting princess cuirass that reaches half- 
way between the hips and knees. The 
lower part of the dress is usually a plaited 
skirt with a wide front panel that runs up 
on the waist. 

A smart gown of this character was seen 
recently at the Ritz. The upper part of 
the dress was of brown cashmere in the new 
shade called Spanish tobacco—a_ pretty 
color with a good deal of yellow in it. It 
fitted the figure closely, as so many of the 
new gowns do in spite of the fact that the 
loose Merovingian dresses are still immense- 
ly popular. The lower part of the dress 
was of broché silk—an ocher-yellow back- 
ground almost covered with broché design 
in a dark brown of the same shade. 

Another smart gown seen the same after- 
noon made use of the broché silk through- 
out the entire dress. The groundwork of 4 
the silk was a soft dull gray figured with a 
grayish green, the combination producing 
the effect of the new moss color. The t 
lower edge of the apron cuirass and the 
outer edges of the fichu-drapery of the ‘sf 
bodice were trimmed with a short thick C 
fringe in dark green. Fringes of all kinds } 
—silk, metallic and crystal—are very much 
used at present. The most popular variety 
is the abbreviated fringe called “Tom SI 
Thumb.’’ One sees it on dresses, on the ; 
ends of scarfs and sashes, and on the 
edges of the big Marie Antoinette hoods 
of evening wraps. On this particular dress 
it was especially effective, because it gave 
a note of emphasis and distinction to the 
rather indefinite coloring of the silk. 
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— 3391 4 ‘ 
Ihe banding on this is novel 


Developed very effectively in crépe shantung 








ESIDES the popular sash, the bib effect and the plaited 
flounces —all of whichadd a certain distinction to the dress— 
the tucker is to be a notable feature on dressy gowns this season, 
A model which really seems to embody a number of the popu- 
lar features of the season is shown in No. 3391, a princess dress. 
Though the bertha may be omitted it is pretty sure to appeal to 
the woman who has been following the new styles very closely. 
These will be a favorite this year, and especially those berthas 
which are cut to give the popular sailor collar effect. 

There are such a number of possibilities of development in 
this dress, that the woman is very sure of not meeting a dupli- 
cate at any time. Both the high and open neck are arranged 
for, and the full-length or shorter two-seam sleeves may be 
made with or without the puff. The dress is made with a panel 
frant and the short body is lengthened by a plaited flounce 
with a straight lower edge. With the plaits drawn out the 
lower edge of the skirt measures about four and one-half yards. 

To make the dress as shown here ten and seven-eighth yards 
of erépe shantung, which comes a little wider than twenty-four 
inches, one and one-fourth yard of lace eighteen inches wide for 
the yoke, collar and facing the lower part of the one-seam 


sleeves, and five-eighths yard of chiffon forty-five inches wide 


for the tucker were required for the medium-sized woman. _ 
Design 3391 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


OR general wear and service the more severe models will be 
found to be the favorite with women of good practical 
sense. These are made in such a variety of styles—the coat 


-dress, the princess and semi-princess dresses, and so on ad 


infinitum—that, severe as they may be, each dress may havea 
distinction of its own—especially when the woman can take the 
time to do a little embroidery or braiding on the dress. 

The model (3415) shown here is an excellent one for effective 
braiding or embroidery designs, owing to the panel front which 
extends to the neck or is finished with a round neck and worn 
with a chemisette. If finished in the latter fashion the band 
around the neck, the belt and the lower edges of the full or 
three-quarter length sleeves may be braided simply. The two 
short gores at each side of the skirt are lengthened by a flounce 
with a straight lower edge. The lower edge of the skirt with 
the plaits drawn out measures about four and one-half yards. 

Crepe shantung would be a pretty and rather novel material 
for the dress designed for semi-dressy occasions, while mohair 
would be desirable for the more practical dress. To make the 
dress of the crépe shantung, which comes a little wider than 
twenty-four inches, for a medium-sized woman ten and one- 
half yards would be required, with one-half yard of the lace 
eighteen inches wide for the chemisette and standing collar. 

Design 3415 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents: 
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THE DELINEATOR 


The Sailor Collar Is 
One of the Very 
New Features 


RS. SIMCOX, who has re- 
cently returned from abroad, 
gives an interesting account 
of the street costumes that 
are worn in Paris. Within 
the last year the French- 
woman has suddenly adopted 
the English craze for walking. 

It is the fad of the moment—a grande pas- 
ston likely to end as suddenly as it began. 
But it has already had a marked influence 
on walking suits, trotting frocks and foot- 
wear. The French shoe with its ridiculous- 
ly long pointed vamp does very nicely 
under trailing draperies that only make an 
occasional display of an inch or two of shoe 
leather. But when they are brought 
boldly into view by a short skirt they are 
anything but attractive; and so the French- 
woman has adopted American shoes for 
her English walks and seems to be much 
enamored of both. 

Among the new coats the most striking 
characteristics of the season seem to be 
the sailor collar and the Moyen-age skirt. 
Both are new, both are becoming and both 
are a little bit extreme, so there is every 
reason to believe that they will be popular. 
The new collar will appeal strongly to the 
woman who makes her own clothes, because 
it is less difficult to handle than the notched 
or shawl collar. Besides, she will have 
plenty of opportunity to practise making on 
the new coat dresses before she undertakes 
it on a coat itself. The wide collar is very 
ornamental, and it can be made still more 
decorative with braid work and cording. 
It belongs to the class of coat known in 
professional circles as ‘“‘the dressy tailor- 
made’’—a name clumsy enough, but there 
seems to be no word that descr.bes it more 
closely. The French call it the dress ‘‘of 
ceremony’’—a stilted expression that they 
particularly delight in. At any rate, it is 
the sort of coat that one uses for the 
matinée, the tea-room and the concert hall. 
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3344 
Showing the deep front closing 


HERE are so many new features being shown in coats that 
it is difficult to decide which one to select. Unlike the 
dresses in which the woman can get a combination of the new 
ideas, the coats would be a hopeless impossibility and conglom- 
eration with the various styles combined. There are coats 
with unique-shaped under-arm seams, those with an inserted 
plaited portion at the sides or back, and those with the deep 
closing in front, not to mention myriads of other little touches 
which add so much to any garment, coat or dress. 

This particular model (3344) has the possibility of the plaited 
portion at the back as well as the plain back. If desired fora 
separate coat it is suggested that the model be made in the fifty- 
inch length and of covert cloth or broadcloth. To make sucha 
coat for a medium-sized woman four and one-eighth yards of 
either of these materials which are fiftv-four inches wide would 
be required, with three-quarters yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for the shawl-collar facing if this style of collar is used. For 
the coat of a suit either length would be correct, the forty-inch 
model requiring three and five-eighth vards of the fifty-four- 
inch material. The illustrations here show the coat with both 
styles of sleeve, with the notched and shawl ‘collar and with 
the cutaway or straight-closing edges. 4 : 

Design 3844 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


3386 


With the inserted plaited portion 


HE sailor collar is a feature which has already proved very 

popular and one which continues in good favor. This style 

of collar has not confined itself to any one style of garment, but 
is found on the dress and coat as well. 

A design for a coat which may be finished with this collar is 
shown in No. 3386, a semi-fitting model. While the woman 
who has a lot of clothes will want to adopt as many of the new 
features in her clothes as possible, the woman who has to econo- 
mize and make one suit do for the season, or perhaps two, will be 
apt to select a more conservative model, and this is a design 
which will meet both needs. The more conservative model is 
made without the plaited portions, the belt extensions and sailor 
collar, while the other model embodies all of these features. 
Two styles of sleeves are arranged for in this coat, and either 
would be smart with or without the cuffs. 

To make the coat in the fifty-inch length for a medium-sized 
woman cheviot would be a very appropriate material, and as 
this comes fifty-four inches wide four and five-eighth yards 
would be required. For the forty-inch coat three and three- 
quarter yards of the fifty-four-inch material would be needed. 
Serge is another good material for this design, and this comes 
forty-four inches wide. 

Design 3386 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Dinitized by Google 
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THE COLD DAYS ARE HERE 


And Plans Must Be Made 


NF COURSE the simplest 
coats to make at home are 
those with the fewest seams 
and little difficult novel- 
ties—novelties in the sha- 
ping of the seams and the 
insertion of plaited  sec- 
tions. Though these coats 
are easy to make they 
may still be up to date in 
all of their lines and style 
and should be effective. 

Such a coat is shown in No. 3392, a model 
with a semi-fitting back. This coat would be 
equally desirable for part of a two-piece suit or 
for separate wear. Though the longer model 
would be more practical for wear as a separate 
coat, either the forty-five or the thirty-six inch 
length would be desirable for the coat of the 
suit. If the collar is omitted it would be 
smart to finish the edges of the neck and 
sleeves with a simple braiding design. There 
are two effective ways of finishing the collar 
and cuffs of this coat: one inlaying them with 
the silk and the other binding the edges of 
these with the silk. While this coat is so 
simple in design, it may be made a httle more 
distinctive with the tront facing, which is cut 
in a unique shape. 

For a separate coat covert cloth is both 
practical and serviceable, while for the coat of 
a suit serge and the wide-wale diagonals are 
effective. Covert cloth and the wide-wale 
diagonals come fifty-four inches wide, and for 
the forty-five-inch coat the medium- sized 
woman would require three yards with three- 
quarters yard of silk twenty inches wide for 
inlaying the collar and cuffs. 

Design 3392 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to fortv-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 








3392 


VERY woman needs a good practical sep- 
arate coat, one which is equally desirable 
for the cold pleasant days and for those days 
When the rain is coming down in sheets 
Now that the plaited skirts are returning, the 
woman will be more loath than ever to get her 
skirts wet, and even the plain-gored models 
are far from improved by some of the deluges 
that are the lot of the woman who goes out 
every day. 

Here (337) is a design which would be just 
the thing for a practical coat of this kind, and 
it Would be most serviceable whether develop- 
ed in cravenette tor rainy weather alone or in 
one of the mannish mixtures for general serv- 
ice. These materials come in various widths, 
forty-tour and fifty-four inches being the most 
universal widths. The medium-sized woman 
would require for the coat in the full length, 
four and one-quarter vards of the material 
fittv-four inches wide, or five and one-eighth 
vards forty-four inches wide: for the shorter 
coat, three and tive-eighth vards of the hifty- 
four-inech material, or four and three-eighth 
vards of the forty-four-inch material. To 
cover the collar and cuts three-quarters vard 
of silk twenty inches wide ts required. 

This semi-fitting model is made with the 
fronts rolled open or closed to the neck, and 
with either of the two styles of sleeves finished 
with or without the cutis. 

Design 3579 may be had in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six inches bust measure, 
Price hiiteen cents. 
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With the facing and collar 
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All Occasions 


T HARDLY seems 
possible that the cold 
weather will be with us 
soon, but one has no need 
of looking at the calendar 
to realize that Winter will 
be here before many weeks. 
very one is not fortunate 
enough to be the proud 
owner of a “real live fur 
coat,’ but there are such 
good imitations of the caracul and pony skin 
fur that many women are making up Winter 
coats of these cloths. 

A coat designed especially for developme:: 
in one of these is shown in No. 3348, a model 
which may be made in either the fifty or forty 
inch length as desired. The cloths come fifty- 
four inches wide, and the medium-sized womar 
would need three and one-quarter yards fer 
the fifty-inch coat, or two and three-quarter 
yards for the forty-inch model. For the collar 
the same cloth as the rest of the coat may be 
used, or a contrasting cloth. <Astrakan, which 
comes fifty-four inches wide, would be very 
appropriate, and three-quarters yard would tv 
required for the collar. Besides the fur cloths 
nice qualities of broadcloth are used for Win- 
ter coats, and these come in the same width as 
the caracul cloth. To fasten the coat either 
silk frogs or jet buttons would be smart. 

This model was made with a semi-fitting 
back, and either style of sleeve would be very 
good. The collar of this coat is made in such « 
way that it may be rolled up around the necx 
on the coldest days or when exposed to a bit- 
ter wind, or may be left lying flat when the 
extra protection is not needed. 

Design 3348 may be had 1m seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





3358 


OME of the prettiest styles of wraps fur 
evening wear are being shown this year. 
those in regulation coat style — only loose - 
the capes, and a new model which can hard! 
be called either a cape or coat. This new wra;: 
is loose like a cape, but has armholes whici: 
allow the wearer the freedom of arm move- 
ment given In a coat. 

One of these new wraps is shown in \o. 
3358, a model which would be very smart in 
the longest length— fifty-four inches—or migh: 
be finished in any shorter length desired. The 
deep closing is one of the features of this wrap. 
and the neck finished with the collar has muc! 
the same appearance as the new coat. The 
back of this collar has the possibility of the out- 
line of the sailor collar, now being used so muc:. 
as well as the round outline. If the collar 1> 
used it would be etfective against the broas- 
cloth if made of moiré silk or of fur. but © 
emitted the edges of the cape would be n:- 
ished prettily with braiding as suggested © 
the illustration. To make the fifty-four-inc” 
wrap for a medium-sized woman, seven 4% 
one-eighth vards of the broadcloth, whi: 
comes fifty inches wide, would be require: 
or, if serge is used, seven and one-half yards 
the forty-four-inch serge, with two yards - 
silk twenty inches wide for the facings. T 
make the shorter coat, six and five-eighth yvurd 
of the broadcloth would be required. 

Design 3358 may be had in four sizes, {1 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure. 
price fifteen cents. 
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TWO SMART COATS AND AN EVENING WRAP 
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THE NEWEST FEATURES 


Waists Are Showing Bibs While the Skirts Are Made with 
| Draperies in Fishwife Effect 


EMI-PRINCESS dresses have proved so popular that 
women are selecting not only these designs but sepa- 
rate waists and skirts which may be attached in semi- 
princess effect. The woman should be careful, in selecting 
these designs. to keep in mind that severe tailored skirts 
are appropriate for the plainer waists, while the blouses 
with bib effects and other soft decoration should be attach- 
ed to skirts designed for development in soft materials. 
The waist shown here in No. 3384 is designed for dressy 
wear, and, if attached to a skirt in semi-princess style, either 
the skirt shown here in combination with the waist or one 
equally desirable for development in soft materials should 
be chosen. Crépons and cashmeres are good materials for 
these soft dresses with drapery and would be very appro- 
priate for this design. These materials come forty-four or 
forty-five inches wide, and the medium-sized woman would 


need one and three-quarters yard for the waist, with two 
and five-eighth yards of lace eighteen inches wide for the 
yoke-facing, collar and one-seam sleeves, and five-eighths 
yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the centerpieces. 

If the waist is designed for separate wear it might be 
made of one of the soft satins, and as these come a yard 
wide, two yards would be required for the medium-sized 
woman. 

There are a number of possibilities of development in 
this waist, the high or square neck, and the full-length or 
three-quarter one-seam sleeve and cap, which are worn 
together or separate, making the waist one which might be 
worn either in the daytime or in the evenings. The model 
is made with a French lining which closes at the back. 

Design 3384 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





3384 — 3368 


HILE this skirt is shown here 

attached to waist No. 3384 1n semi- 
princess effect it might be attached to 
any other waist designed to be made in 
soft materials, or indeed it may be made 
for wear with separate waists of this 
character. If designed for very dressy 
weir the skirt should be made with 
the medium sweep, and the dress would 
be dainty if made of the crépon sug- 
vested for the waist shown here. To 
make the skirt for a medium - sized 
woman, four and three-eighth yards 
of this crépon forty-four inches wide 
would be required, with three and one- 
quarter yards of percaline a yard wide, 
or six yards of silk twenty inches wide 
for the foundaticn. 

Though this skirt is different from 
the tailored models to which the 
American woman has become accus- 
tomed, the construction is not at all 
difficult. The skirt consists of seven 
short foundation gores lengthened by 
a plaited flounce which has a straight 
lower edge in the round length. The 
tunic is caught up in the popular fish- 
wife effect and the back gore of the 
skirt is arranged in a double box 
plait. The lower edge of the skirt 
with the plaits drawn out measures 
about four and one-eighth yards. 

Design 3368 may be had in six sizes, 
from twenty to thirty inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


HERE are any number of differ- 

ent versions of the bib effects and 

as many different shapes in the waists 

this season. Some are square, some 

round and others are cut in unique 

outlines which could hardly be de- 
scribed. 

A very pretty version of a waist 
with the bib effect is shown in No. 3390, 
a Waist having several other popular 
features. Among other attractive fea- 
tures is the small yoke, the yokes of 
the new dresses being smaller than in 
previous seasons. As shown here the 
Waist was attached to a skirt in semi- 
princess style and the dress made of 
cashmere, taking one and five-eighths 
yard of the cashmere, forty-four inches 
wide, for the waist, with two yards of 
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Made of crepe de Chine 
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3390—3380 
Cashmere desirable for this design 








3380 


all-over eighteen inches wide for the 
yoke-facing, collar, bishop sleeves and 
deep cuff facing. If the lace had been 
used for just the yoke-facing and collar, 
only one-half yard would have been 
required. 

This waist is made with a French 
lining which closes at the back, and 
the yoke-facing, if the high-neck waist 
is desired, is sewed onto this lining. 
If the round neck is preferred, the 1:- 
ning iscut away to correspond with the 
outside portion. Thesleevecap, which 
is made separate or with the full or 
three-quarter length sleeves, is cut in a 
unique outline and would make an 
excellent short sleeve for the evening. 

Design 3390 may be had in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 


F THE skirt No. 3380 is attached to 
a waist in semi-princess effect as 
shown here, it would be finished with 
the regulation waistline, while if worn 
with separate waists it might be fin- 
ished this way or in corsage style with 
the bib outline and bretelles. 

If the skirt is attached to the waist 
shown here, cashmere or some other: 
soft material would be desirable, while 
for the separate skirt heavier fabrics, 
as serge or bedford cord, would te 
suitable. Cashmere and serge come 
forty-four inches wide, and for the skirt 
in corsage style and with the bretelles 
the medium-sized woman would re- 
quire four yards. Bedford cord 
comes in a variety of widths, twenty- 
seven, thirty-six and forty-four inches. 
Of the thirty-six-inch width five yards 
would be required. 

This skirt consists of a panel fror* 
and back and two gores at each side 
lengthened by a plaited flounce. The 
lower edge of the skirt with the plai*s 
drawn out measures about four yards. 

Design 3380 may 
be had in eight sizes, 
from twenty to thir- 
ty-four inches waist 
measure, price fif- 
teen cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


DRESSY AND 


SEMI-DRESSY 


Suggestions for an Evening Gown and a Dress Suitable 
for Street or Other General Wear 


C)XE of the prettiest ideas is shown below for a recep- 

tion gown, in the combination of waist No. 3372 and 
skirt No. 3400. These designs were attached in semi- 
princess effect and the dress made of crépe de Chine. 
Bands of embroidery a trifle darker blue than the delicate 
shade of blue of the dress were used most artistically to 
outline the bib effect, the sleeves, the center portion and 
the lower edge of the skirt panel. These designs were 
intended for development in soft materials which will 
drape prettily over the shoulders and hang gracefully in 
the drapery of the skirt. 

This waist would be very attractive for formal wear if 
made with the square neck and shorter sleeves; and instead 
of the material of the waist being used for the center por- 
tions it would be dainty to have this part madeoflace ith 
a pretty edge which would serve as the finish of the open neck. 


To make the waist as shown in the larger illustration 
three and three-eighth yards of the crépe de Chine twenty- 
four inches wide were required, with two and one- 
eighth yards of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the 
yoke-facing, collar, puff sleeves and deep cuff facings. If 
the lace is used for the center portions three-eighths of a 
yard eightcen inches deep will be needed. By using lace 
a trifle wider, the neck may be made a little higher if the 
woman desires. 

Other soft materials as cachemire de soie and liberty satin 
are appropriate for this design, and of these two yards of 
the cachemire de soie forty-four inches wide or two and five- 
eighth yards of the satin a yard wide would be required 
for the waist. 

Design 3372 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





fe is nothing quite so popu- 
lar in the soft skirts for dressy func- 
tions as the models with the drapery in 
fishwife effect. These draperies are 
cut in a variety of shapes and caught 
up ina still greater number of ways. 
One of the most unique though 
simple arrangements of the drapery 
is shown in No. 3400. The seven 
foundation gores of the skirt are 
lengthened by an accordion-plaited 
or gathered ruffle, while the outside 
portion consists of the flounce with 
the straight lower edge, the tunic at 
both sides in the fishwife effect and a 
front and back panel. Thelower edge 
of the skirt measures about four and 
one-half yards. 
To make the skirt of the crépe de 
Chine suggested in the description of 
waist shown with the skirt, nine and 
five-eighth yards twenty-four inches 
wide would be required for the medium- 
sized woman, with six and one-quarter 
yards of silk twenty inches wide for 
the foundation. 
If this skirt is designed for recep- 
tions and the like, the medium sweep 
would be most graceful. Dresses 
which are to be worn at dances might 
be made in the round length. 
Design 3400 may be had in six sizes, 
from twenty to thirty inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


De the dressy semi-princess 
dresses, there is always a need of 
plainer models for more general wear. 
A waist very appropriate for part of 
such a dress is shown in No. 3409, and 
here is attached, in semi-princess effect, 
toa very smart skirt (No. 3336) describ- 
ed on this same page. As shown here 
the dress was developed in serge and 
trimmed with a braiding design. To 
make the waist of serge, the medium- 
sized woman would need one and 
three-quarters yard forty-four inches 
wide, with three-eighths yard of lace 
eighteen inches wide for the yoke- 
facing and collar. 

This waist is also desirable for sepa- 
rate wear, and for this purpose would 
be pretty if made of linen and embroid- 





3372—3400 
Pretty for reception gown 
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Made of blue basket-weave 
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3409—3336 


ered as shown here, or of satin to match 
the skirt. These materials are a yard 
wide, and two and one-quarter yards 
would be needed for the medium-sized 
woman. The yoke-facing of the waist, 
which is sewed onto the French lining, 
would be made of tucking or all-over. 
For the waist to be worn in the eve- 
nings the round neck and three-quar- 
ter sleeves would be dainty, while the 
high neck and full-length sleeves are 
better for wear during the day. On 
the wash waist pearl buttons would 
be effective for the fastening, which 
comes at the left side, while for the 
serge or satin waist jet or cloth-cov- 
ered buttons would be smart. 

Design 3409 may be had in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


HE four-piece skirt shown here in 
No. 3336 seems an especially de- 
sirable model to be attached to the 
waist shown with it, owing to the pos- 


sible side closing. Being a rather 


plain tailored model, however, it is 
also desirable for wear with different 
waists or as part of a two-piece suit. 
As part of a suit it would be made in 
the clearing length, while as part of a 
dress either the clearing length or the 
medium sweep would be correct. For 
part of adress, serge would be desirable, 
while for either a separate skirt or as 
part of a suit, cheviot and broadcloth 
are appropriate materials. Of the 
serge forty-four inches wide, the me- 
dium-sized woman would require three 
and three-quarter yards, or of the 
cheviot and broadcloth with a nap 
and fifty inches wide, three and seven- 


eighth yards. 


If the skirt is to be attached to a 
waist which closes at the back 1t would 
be well to close the skirt at the back. 
The lower edge of this skirt finished 
with an inverted plait measures about 
three and three-quarter yards or with 


_the habit back about three yards. 


Design 3336 may be had in seven 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-two inches 


waist measure, price fifteen cents. 








3341—3363 
<—“J HERE is something so 
pretty about box plaits 
that it is really strange 
women do not use them 
more, unless perhaps 
there is an idea they 
are harder to make 
. than the regulation 
tucks. While the box plaits are harder 
to launder satisfactorily, this fact 
should not make a woman hesitate to 
make such a waist in woolen goods 
or silk. 

No. 3341 shows a very pretty waist 
made with box plaits and a_ wide 
Gibson tuck over the shoulder. In 
combination with the skirt shown here 
the design would be pretty for the 
waist of a semi-princess dress, and 
the dress might be made of serge or 
mohair. These materials are forty- 
four inches wide, and for the waist 
the medium-sized woman would re- 
quire two and three-cighth yards, 
with one-half yard of lace or tucking 
eighteen inches wide for the yoke-fa- 
cing. 

If the waist is not attached to a 
skirt in semi-princess effect, it is fin- 
ished with a peplum. To trim the 
waist a band of the material worked 
in some pretty braid design would be 
effective if used to outline the neck 
and the lower edges of the full or 
three-quarter two-seain sleeves. 

Design 3341 may be had in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Box plaits are always effective 
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3363 


A SKIRT designed especially to go with the waist shown here, though equally de- 

sirable for wear with separate waists or as part of a two-piece suit, is shown in No. 
3363. This skirt is made with five gores in deep yoke outline, and with a habit back or 
inverted plait as preferred. The five gores are lengthened by a box-plaited flounce, 
which has a straight lower edge and measures with the plaits drawn out about four and 
one-half yards. 

If the skirt is made of mohair or serge as suggested for the waist shown with it, the 
medium-sized woman would require four and one-eighth yards of the material forty- 
four inches wide or five and five-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide. Homespun 
and mannish mixtures are appropriate for separate skirts. ‘For the skirt which is to 
be worn on the street a great deal, the shorter length would be more practical, 
while for any other wear the woman will probably prefer the skirt to be made in 
the clearing length. 

Design 3363 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
mevsire, price fifteen cents. 





PRACTICAL FOR EVERY DAY 


Clothes Designed for General Service Will Be Very Simple 
and without Much Trimmings 





THE DELINEATOR 





OR every-day wear 
there is nothing 
more satisfactory than 
the strictly tailored 
shirt-waists, made in 
wash materials as linen 
and poplin,orin woolen 
fabrics as wool poplin 
or henrietta, to match the skirt. 
These waists may be made separate 
or attached to the skirt if made of 
the same material. Such a waist is 
shown in No. 3378, a model which 
has the side closing. If the woman 
wishes to make the waist in wash 
material she will need two and 
three-eighth yards of the material 
which comes thirty-six inches wide. 
The woolen fabrics come forty-four 
inches wide, and the medium-sized 
woman will require one and seven- 
eighths yard for the waist. 

It would be very pretty to embroid- 
er the Dutch collar and turn-back 
cuffs of the three-quarter sleeves as 
well as the edge of the right front ifa 
less tailored effect is desired. The 
strictly tailored waist, however, 
would be finished with a neck-band 
and worn with separate collars. A 
very pretty arrangement of buttons 
and simulated buttonholes is made 
on the leg-o’-mutton - shirt-waist 
sleeve, while with the regulation 
shirt-waist sleeves cuff studs are worn 

Design 3378 may be had in seven 
sizes, thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





3378—3408 
Developed prettily in striped serge 





3378 


MANY women in planning their wardrobe arrange to have at least one plain gored 

skirt, such a model not being so easily mussed as a plaited skirt, which needs tote 
kept carefully pressed to look well. No. 3408 shows an eleven-gored model which 15 
good not only for a skirt which has to be worn constantly regardless of the weather, but 
is also a desirable model for the woman to use who wants to remodel an old eleve™ 
gored skirt. If the skirt is made with the inverted plait, the lower edge measurts 
about four yards, while the model finished with the habit back measures about three 
and one-half yards. 

This is a skirt which would look well made of striped materials or of plain fabnes 
in any of the new colors. 

To make this skirt the medium-sized woman will require four and one-eighth yards 
of serge or other material having no nap and forty-four inches wide, or four and one 
eighth yards of material having a nap and fifty inches wide. 

Design 3408 may be had in nine sizes, from twenty to thirty-six inches walt 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3387—3359 


OR wear with tailor 
suits there is nothing 
nicer than a dainty 
blouse- waist for semi- 
dressy occasions or 
tailored shirt - waists 
for more general serv- 
ice. These blouse- 

waists may be made with a touch of 

hand embroidery. 

No. 3387 shows a very pretty blouse- 
waist on the tailored order. The plain 
piece in the front offers a splendid op- 
portunity for very effective embroid- 
ery. To make the waist of linen 
the medium-sized woman would need 
two and one-quarter yards of the 
material thirty-six inches wide, or of 
the woolen materials one and three- 
quarters yard forty-four inches wide. 

If the high-neck waist is desired, 
the yoke would be pretty made of all- 
over lace or tucking, and of this one- 
half yard eighteen inches wide would 
be required. This yoke givesa smart 
appearance to the waist, and is espe- 
cially desirable when the waist is at- 
tached to a skirt in semi-princess 
effect and the dress made of serge or 
bedford cord. If not attached toa 
skirt the waist is finished with a pep- 
lum. With the Dutch neck the 
three-quarter sleeves would be in 
good taste. 

Design 3387 may be had in seven 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 
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3387—3359 
Braiding is simple and attractive 





3387 


N SELECTING waists and skirts to be attached in semi-princess style the woman 
should select designs which have something in common, wide plaits, box plaits 
or scallops, as the waist and skirt (3359) shown here. This skirt consists of four gores 
joined by shorter gores cut in a scalloped outline and lengthened by a plaited section. 
The scallops in these short gores correspond with those in the waist. Serge was sug- 
gested for the dress if these two designs were used, and for the skirt the medium-sized 
woman would need four and five-eighth yards forty-four inches wide; of material a 
yard wide five and seven-eighth yards would be required. 

This skirt is equally desirable for wear with separate waists, and for this purpose 
might be made of cheviot or broadcloth. The general utility skirt would be made in 
the shorter length, while the clearing length would be preferred for any other wear. 
With the plaits drawn out the lower edge of the skirt measures about four and one- 
quarter yards. 

Design 3359 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


APPROPRIATE FOR AFTERNOONS 


The New Skirts Show the Plaits Arranged in a 
Variety of Novel Ways 
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Yi 3339—3403 
YY 7] A VERY simple but 

Ui, V/// effective shirt- 
| L waist design is shown 


here in No. 3339, a 
model which might be 
attached to the skirt 
shown with it or may 
be worn with different 
skirts. A waist made on this order 
is one of the most satisfactory models 
for a wash waist that could possibly 
be made, owing to the arrangement 
of the tucks. To make such a waist 
two and one-half yards of linen or 
lawn a yard wide would be required. 

If the strictly tailored waist is 
desired the coat closing would be 
more in keeping with this idea, as is 
the regulation shirt-waist sleeve in 
the full length. The waist, too, 
would be finished with a neck-band 
fcr wear with separate collars. <A 
less tailored effect is given if the waist 
is finished with the front plait and 
the leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist sleeve 
in the full or three-quarter length, 
and is worn with a Dutch collar. 
The Dutch collar and cuffs might 
be finished with a frill of narrow 
lace edging to give a dainty effect, 
or they might be daintily embroid- 
ered. 

Design 3339 may be had in seven 
} sizes, from thirty- g. 8 
two to forty-four 
| inches bust meas- , 

/ ure, price fifteen 
} cents. 
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3339—3403 
Finished without the sash 





3339 


F THE skirt shown in No. 3403 is to be attached to a waist in semi-princess effect 
it should be made without the bretelles, while the skirt designed for wear with 
different waists, and not attached in semi-princess effect, may be finished with or 
without the bretelles as preferred. The sash shown in the illustration above gives a 
pretty touch to the skirt and would be appropriate if the model is to be worn for any- 
thing but very general wear. This would be made of silk. 

This skirt is made with a panel front and six short gores which are lengthened by a 
flounce with a straight lower edge. With the plaits drawn out the lower edge of the 
skirt measures about four and three-eighth yards. 

To make the skirt with the bretelles five and one-quarter yards of the mohair forty- 
four inches wide would be required; or four and seven-eighth yards of the mohair, or 
other goods forty-four inches wide for the skirt without the bretelles. For the sash 
one and three-eighths yard of silk twenty inches wide will be needed. 

Design 3403 may be had in oes sizes, from taenty to ins -four wn waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. ) j , 4 
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ATTRACTIVE WAISTS 


And a Distinctive Skirt with a 


Wide Tuck in Tunic Outline 





3375—3395 
In semi-princess effect 
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3402 


T IS not always easy to select a design for an evening dress, there 
being so many things to take into consideration—a style suitable 
for development in soft materials, one which may be made with a 
low neck, and then the final important matter—to get a waist and 
skirt which seem to be made for each other. 

In No. 3402, a waist in surplice style, the woman will find an 
excellent design for such a waist, and to go with it she should 
select a pretty, soft skirt with some kind of soft drapery. This 

waist would be very charming made with the square neck and shorter sleéves, 

with the center portion and sleeves trimmed with narrow lace edging. The rest 
of the waist seems appropriate for crépe de Chine or other soft material, and the 
medium-sized woman would require three and one-eighth yards of the crépe de 

Chine twenty-seven inches wide. 

This design is also desirable for the waist of a reception gown, 
Design 3402 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


[§ THIS day of draperies and the consequent soft materials there is no prettier waist than the 
one made with the bib and girdle or the waist with the drapery over the shoulders. 

A very distinctive design is shown in No. 3375, which might be attached to the skirt shown 
with it or some other skirt desirable for development in soft material, or indeed might be wom 
with a separate skirt. There is something rather unique about the sleeves of this waist, the 
cap sleeves being made of the same material as the waist and the puff sleeves and deep cufis 
made of all-over lace to match the yoke-facing and collar. Almost any of the soft materials used 
for dresses may be selected for this waist, or indeed material a trifle firmer than those used for 
most of the waists in bib effect. Among others the woman might use cashmere or satin. Of 
the cashmere forty-four inches wide the medium-sized woman would require one and five-eighths 
yard with two and three-quarter yards of lace eighteen inches wide for the yoke-facing, collar, 
puff sleeves and deep cuff facings. Of the satin a yard wide she would need one and seven-eighths 
yard for the waist. 

Design 3375 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two for forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 


ESIDES the draperies in the fishwife effect there are the draperies made with the tunic out- 
line, and indeed it is hard to tell which is the prettier, both having so many attractive fea- 
tures. 

One of the skirts which gives the effect of a drapery in tunic outline is.shown in No. 339, 
and though this skirt is different from the tailored models to which the woman has become accus- 
tomed, it is not at all difficult to make. This model consists of a circular front and sides with a 
tuck in tunic outline, which gives 'the effect of a drapery, and a double box-plaited back gore. 
The lower edge of the skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about three and three-quarter yards. 

Cashmere was suggested for the waist, which was attached to this skirt, and for this skirt four 

yards of the cashmere forty-four inches wide would be ” ee 
required. Of crépe de Chine five and three-quarter yards 
twenty-seven inches wide would be required. 

Design 3395 may be had in eight sizes; from twenty to 
thirty-four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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CHARMING NOVELTIES 


Designs for Two Pretty Waists 
and a Simple Tailored Skirt 
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3360 ~ ey Ls | 
Bia 
NOTHER waist with a bib is shown in No. 3360, a model | i 
with the bib higher than in the other waists. This waist is | 
made with a French lining which closes at the back and is made ite 
with the high or Dutch square neck. If intended for a separate lt 
waist this would be pretty made of a soft satin to match the skirt 
in color, the soft satins being desirable on account of the sleeve 
cap which is laid in soft folds, and the crushed girdle which is made 
in one with the bib. The model desired for the waist of a semi- | 
princess dress should be attached to a skirt suitable for development in soft 
materials. To make the waist for a medium-sized woman three and three- 
quarter yards of the crépon twenty-seven inches wide or two and three-quarter 
yards of the satin a yard wide would be required, with five-eighths yard of lace or 
tucking eighteen inches wide for the yoke-facing and collar and one and three- 
eighths yard for the one-seam sleeves. | 
3360 Design 3360 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
RATHER plainer waist for more serviceable wear is shown in No. 3349, and this attached to 
the skirt shown here would be desirable for the waist of a very smart tailored dress. The 
tabs on the waist, which, of course, may be omitted if desired, match those on the skirt and carry 
out the costume effect, besides concealing the front closing. For this dress the basket weave 
material would be very smart, and moreover would prove serviceable and most desirable for a dress 
of this kind. Serge is also a desirable material, and for this waist two and five-eighth yards thirty- 
six inches wide would be required, with three-quarters yard of tucking eighteen inches wide for 
the yoke-facing and collar. The more dressy model made of cashmere would be pretty and of 
this two yards forty-four inches wide would be required, with one-half yard of silk twenty inches } 
wide forthe trimming folds. This silk should match the waist material or blend well with it. With 
this dressier model the yoke-facing and collar would be pretty if made of all-over embroidery. ; 
This design is very desirable for a separate waist, and for this purpose would be made of silk | 
to match the skirt in color, or indeed in one of the woolen panamas. 
Design 3349 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. f 


A 


HILE many dressy skirts are made with draperies in fishwife effect, the skirts designed for | 
more practical wear are made on a more tailored order. These skirts vary in style as | 
much as the dressier models, some being made without the yoke, and some with the yoke length- 
ened by a flounce. The flounces differ also in the arrangement of tucks or plaits as the case may be, 
while some are made circular. The skirt shown here (3393), designed to go with the waist shown 
with it, but equally desirable for wear with other waists or as part of a two-piece suit, was made 
with a yoke cut with a plain outline, or with the tabs at each of the side seams. The lower part 
of the skirt was cut in five "gores and was made with an inverted plait at each seam. With 
the plaits drawn out the lower edge of the skirt measures about four yards. To make the skirt 
of the serge suggested for the waist shown with it, four 
and one-quarter yards forty-four inches wide are required 
for the medium-sized woman. 
Design 3393 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty to 
thirty-two inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


. 
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3349—3393 
Tabs effectively” trimmed 
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3381 
In figured percale 


“Y7ERY few home-abiding women,” 
says Mrs. Eleanor Chalmers, writing 
to one of her correspondents, ‘‘appear at 
the breakfast-table dressed for the day. 
For them house dresses in percale, madras 
or some other washable material are as 
indispensable as the shirt-waist and tail- 
ored suit are for the business woman. The 
skirt and waist should be joined togeth- 
er permanently so that no hitch can arise 
between them, and the sleeves should be 
made so that they may be rolled up.” 








THE 


3376 


A DRESS designed especially for the 
woman who does her own work, 

and wants to look well while doing it, is 
shown in No. 3381. This dress is made 
with a simple but pretty blouse waist 
with the coat or plait closing and in 
Gibson style, and an attached seven- 
gored skirt. Some will prefer the waist 
finished with a neck-band for wear with 
separate collars, while others will doubt- 
less favor the Dutch collar, and both pref- 
erences are met in this design. With 
the high collar the long sleeves in either 
of the two styles are usually liked, while 
the woman who prefers the Dutch collar 
will probably want the three-quarter 
sleeves. The attached skirt is made 
with an inverted plait and measures 
about three and three-eighth yards. 

Percale and gingham are the best ma- 
terials for a practical house dress, and 
five and seven-eighth yards a yard 
wide will be required by the medium 
sized woman. 

Design 3381 may be had in six sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-two inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





3376 


VERY pretty dressing-sack is shown in 
No. 3376, which is belted in at the waist 

with the beading or banding used for the 
trimming. This dréssing-sack is made with 
a square yoke, a shape becoming to most 
women, and the body portion is either gather- 
ed or tucked onto the yoke. If the Dutch 
collar is used it might be daintily embroid- 
ered, while the Dutch square neck might be 
trimmed with the insertion or banding. The 
most comfortable sleeves for the dressing- 
sack are those which are left flowing, though 
the sack may be finished very prettily with 
the other style of elbow sleeves or with the 
full-length sleeves, if desired. To make this 
model of dotted swiss or other pretty wash 
materials two and three-eighth yards a yard 
wide will be required, or of henrietta—a 


l\ material suitable for this design—two yards 
| forty-four inches wide. 


Design 3376 may be had in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





Dressing-sacks made with the collars 


PRETTY NEGLIGEES 


And a Very Practical House Dress 





DELINEATOR 


VERY woman wants a negligée or 
lounging robe, and most women 
want a good-looking one. Sucha design 
is shown in No. 3388, and this will cer- 
tainly prove a comfort to the woman 
who has had to be dre’sed and perhaps 
at business all day. This model closes 
at the left side and is made with the 
body in one with the full-length or 
shorter sleeves. 

The woman who wants to make the 
negligee a little fancy will use a silk sash, 
tied in a pretty way, the lower edge 
of the negligec measures about two 
and one-half yards. 

Soft materials are appropriate for 
thes: lounging robes and among other 
fabrics are cotton and silk crépe, challis 
and henrietta. The cotton materials 
come a yard wide, and the medium-sized 
woman will require five and three-eighth 
yards for the robe, while of the henrietta, 
which comes forty-four inches wide, five 
and three-eighth yards will be needed. 

Design 3388 may be had in four sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





3411 


DRESSING-SACK made on a different 
idea, though equally dainty, is shown 

in No. 3411, and this model may be developed 
in two ways, giving two entirely different 
effects. 
collar would be pretty if made of linen, with 


the edge of the collar and sleeve bands | 


scalloped daintily. 

To make the sack of linen which comes a 
yard wide the medium-sized woman would 
need three and seven-eighth yards. For the 
dressing-sack without the sailor collar softer 
materials as challis, cashmere and dotted 


swiss are appropriate, and of these three and’ 


one-eighth yards of the thirty-six-inch ma- 
terial or two and one-eighth yards forty-four 
inches wide would be required. The elbow 
sleeves may be very prettily finished in either 
of the two styles, or the full-length leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves may be preferred. 

Design 3411 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





The dressing-sack with the sailor ||) 
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3388 
Trimmed with ribbon 


Pees BERKELEY-LOYD, writing 

recently for THE DELINEATOR, com- 
ments on the growing use of new ma- 
terials for dressing-sacks, house gowns 
and negligees. 

“The thoroughly feminine woman,” 
she writes, ‘‘who really enjoys wearing 
pretty things even in the privacy of her 
own room, has been quick to realize the 
possibilities of the new cashmeres, bor- 
dered challis and printed nets for all sorts 
of demi-toilettes.”’ 











- With foulard collar 


HERE are so many novelties in de- 
signs this season that it is almost 
difficult to know which to select, all of 
them having some particularly attractive 
and alluring feature. Most women like 
novel styles, but the young girl is even 
more on the alert for something different 
from her friends. 

A very smart and distinctive coat for 
misses and small women is shown in No. 
3405, which is equally desirable for wear 
with different dresses as a separate coat, 
or as part of a suit as shown here. The 
collar of this coat is one of the novelties 
of the design as well as the plaited portion 
at the back and the unique-shaped pocket 
laps. This sailor collar is one of the new 
shapes, and promises to be very popular. 
For the girl who prefers a simpler coat, 
the model with the plain back would 
make a stronger appeal, as would proba- 





bly the straight closing edges, though 
there is nothing very fancy about the cut- 
away fronts. 

To make the longer coat for the six- 
teen-year girl three and one-quarter 
yards of wide-wale diagonal covert cloth 
or cheviot fifty-four inches wide, or 
for the shorter coat only three yards, 
would be required. Serge is also a good 
material for the coat to be used as part of 
a suit, and of this three and seven-eighth 
yards forty-four inches wide for the longer 
coat, or three and three-eighth yards for 
the shorter model, would be needed. 

' Design 3405 may be had in dia*sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 


NEW COATS FOR MISSES 
AND YOUNG GIRLS 


Designs for Misses Also Appropriate 
for Small Women 


NLESS one is very wealthy it is hardly wise to buy fur 
coats for young girls, as girls grow so rapidly that the 
coats are quickly outgrown: Many women, however, 
want their daughters to have the warmth of a far 
coat, and now that cloths are made in such close imi- 
tation of fur, they make these coats for Winter of 
the cloth. 

A double-breasted box-coat designed for develop- 
ment in one of these pile fabrics or some other heavy material as kersey cloth, is 
shown in No. 3350. These materials come fifty-four inches wide, and for the full- 
length coat made for a nine-year-old girl two yards of the cloth would be required, 
or for the seven-eighths coat one and seven-eighths yard. 

For the coat made of caracul cloth or pony-skin cloth silk frogs make the nicest 
finish, while for the kersey or broadcloth model fancy buttons are generally used. 

As shown in the illustration below, the coat was finished very effectively with the 
rolling collar, though the standing collar is equally smart and may be preferred by 
some. With the standing collar, the sleeves without the cuffs seem more appropri- 
ate, while the sleeves with the cuffs seem to correspond with the rolling collar. 

Design 3350 may be had in nine sizes from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 








3330 S355 


Nice separate coats for the Winter 


HE young girls are just as anxious to follow all the latest fashions as their older 
sisters, whether in the style of their dresses, or in their coatsand suits. As 
soon as the Moyen-age style was introduced here in America the style was quickly 
modified to meet the needs of the young girl, and the introduction of plaited sec- 
tions in coats was a close second in the list of new features. 

One of the newest semi-fitting coats is shown here in No. 3355, a model which is 
particularly desirable for wear with different dresses, as it is made in the full as well 
as in the seven-eighths length. While many of the girls will prefer the back with 
the plaited back portion, some of the mothers will favor the more staple style of 
back, and both preferences will be met in this design. 

As shown above, the coat was finished with the shawl collar and with the straight 
closing edges, but the coat with the notched collar and cutaway edges would be 
equally smart. Fora Winter coat of this kind, the heavy kersey cloth, tweeds and 
cheviots are popular materials. These materials come fifty-four inches wide, and 
for the full-length coat for the nine-year girl two and three-eighth yards will be re- 
quired, or two and one-quarter yards for the seven-eighths-length coat. To inlay 
the shawl collar and cuffs seven-eighths yard of silk twenty inches wide will be 
needed. 

Design 3355 may be had in nine sizes, six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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3373—3398 
The longer coat 


ESIDES the coats with the insertion 

of plaited sections at the back and 
sides or with the uniquely-shaped under- 
arm pores, there is another very attractive 
model being shown, namely, the coat with 
a skirt portion as shown in No. 3373. 
This coat was designed for misses and 
small women, and is desirable for wear 
with different dresses or as part of a suit. 
Among the popular materials for the 
misses’ suits are the rough serges and 
cheviots, and these are equally appropzi- 
ate for the small woman. If this coat is 
desired as part of a suit either the longer 
or shorter model would be desirable, 
there being a rumor, however, that short 
coats are to bein favor. For the sixteen- 
year size two and seven-eighth yards of 
the material fifty-four inches wide would 
be required for the longer coat or two and 
three-quarter yards for the shorter model. 





There are two styles of neck finishing 
for this coat, both being made with the 
fancy shaped collar, but one without the 
revers. For the collar portion moiré silk 
might be used very effectively, and of this 
one-quarter yard twenty-seven inches 
wide would be needed. 

The longer model is more desirable for 
the separate coat, and for such a model 
covert cloth is desirable for general wear 
or broadcloth for more dressy occasions. 
Either style of sleeve is appropriate for 
the coat designed for separate wear or as 
part of a suit, with or without the cuffs. 

Design 3373 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents, 
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A FEW TIMELY 
For Waists, Skirts 


SUGGESTIONS 


and Costumes 









3414 
With fishwife tunic 


3416—3398 
Developed in serge 
VERY simple but effective skirt is 
shown here, in No. 3398, a model 
appropriate for a separate skirt, as part 


AISTS in surplice effect are very 
popular with misses and women; and 
here (3416) is one on this order which 


may be made as a separate waist or may 
be attached to a skirt, as shown here, in 
semi-princess style. The waist is made 
with a lining which closes at the front and 
may be finished with the high or open 


of a suit or it may be attached to a waist 
in semi-princess style. This model, con- 


sists of a front and back panel and two 
short gores at each side, lengthened by a 
plaited flounce with a straight lower edge. 


3356 





3356 


HE semi-princess dress 
shown here in No. 3356 was 
designed for misses and 
small women and would be 
very smart if made in a 
pretty shade of broadcloth 
with the trimming pieces. 
With a plainer develop- 

ment, without the shoulder and other 
trimming pieces, the dress may be devel- 
oped for more general service. To give 
the guimpe effect, the dress might be 
made with high neck and the cap sleeves 
over the bishop sleeves. 

The five-gored skirt of this dress is 
made with a plait at each side seam and 
an inverted plait at the back. With the 
plaits drawn out the skirt measures about 
three and three-eighth yards. 

To muke this dress in the sixteen-year 
size, four and one-quarter yards of mate- 
rial forty-four inches wide would be 
required. 

Design 3356 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 





neck. 
If this waist is to be attached to the 
skirt, serge would be a very desirable ma- 
terial, and for the waist ; 
for the sixteen-year size 
one and five-eighths yard 
of the serge forty-four 
inches wide would be re- 
quired with seven- 
eighths yard of all-over 
eighteen inches wide. 
Design 3416 may be 
had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


The lower edge of the skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about four yards. 
Serge, 


chevict and broadcloths are 
suitable for this model, 
and for the skirt in the 
sixteen-year size three 
and one-quarter yards 
of the serge forty-four 
inches wide would be 
required. Mohair is also 
a desirable material. 
Design 3398 may be 
had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 





3416 


6 lees drapery in fishwife effect is used on the dressy designs, and a very pretty version 
of this style is shown in No. 3414, a model designed for misses and small women. 

This model shows a skirt which would be pretty finished with the bretelles and worn 
witha net waist or guimpe as shown here. These bretelles give a costume effect which 
is very desirable, though they may be omitted if desired. As shown here the skirt was 
made of cashmere and trimmed very simply with cloth-covered buttons, to give the 
effect of the fishwife tunic being buttoned to the skirt. This tunic is made in one with 
the crush girdle and would be very pretty if finished in either of the two outlines. 

The seven short foundation gores of the skirt are lengthened by a plaited flounce 
with a straight lower edge which measures about four yards. To make the skirt four 
and five-eighth yards of the cashmere forty-four inches wide would be required, with 
one and one-half yard for the turned-up portion and bow. 

Design 3414 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 











3371 
Effective braiding 





3371 


HERE is_ something 
very nobby about the 
semi-princess dress shown 
in No. 3371 which is sure to 
appeal to the miss. The 
front and back of the 
blouse-waist are arranged 
in a novel way, and the cut 
of the five-piece skirt is equally unique. 
The lower edge of the skirt with the plaits 
drawn out measures about three and one- 
quarter yards. 

Made in some light material as a soft 
silk, and with the open neck and three- 
quarter sleeves the dress would be de- 
sirable for little informal affairs taking 
place in the evening. These soft silks 
come twenty-seven inches wide, and for 
the sixteen-year size. six and five-eighth 
yards would be required. 

For the dress to be worn in the day, 
crépe-Shantung and cachemire de soie are 
very pretty. . 

Design 3371 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 
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3352 
With contrasting bands 





school wear than a simple 
but effective one-piece 
dress, and these will be seen 
this Winter in a number of 
different styles. No. 3352 
shows a very smart design 
for school wear or for dress- 





' length being more comfortable. 


HERE is nothing nicer for - 
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3394 
Effectively developed in serge 


HE sailor dress has always been a 
popular suit for misses and the 
smaller women, especially for school wear 
and outings. This is a style which is well 
liked by college girls, too, and it has be- 
come quite a fad among the girls at the 
universities to wear these sailor suits for 
almost every kind of occasion—recitations, 
tramps, and around the dormitory. 
No. 3394 shows a very smart sailor suit 
designed for misses and small women. 
This suit consists of a blouse, closed at the 
front or slipped over the head, and a 
skirt with a panel front and two short 
gores at each side lengthened by a plaited 
flounce with a straight lower edge. The 
skirt with the plaits drawn out measures 
about four yards. 


A very smart suit may be made of. 


white serge with the sailor collar and cuffs 
made of blue, or these colors may be re- 
versed, When the suit is intended for 
actual comfort the shield may be removed 
or, indeed, the shield may be finished with- 
out the collar. Either length of sleeve 
may be used in the blouse, the long one 
looking better, but the three-quarter 
To make 
the dress of serge forty-four inches wide 
as suggested, five and three-eighth yards 
of one color with one-half of a yard of 
contrasting color for the sailor collar and 
sleeve-bands would be required. 

Design 3394 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 
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3404 & 
The popular co-ed dress 


pee very smart model and one 

newer even than the coat-dress, is the 
model known as the co-ed dress. This 
dress is made in the Moyen-dage style 
and has a turned-up portion which gives 
the effect of a tunic in fishwife effect. 
Every girl is sure to greet this new dress 
with enthusiasm, and even women will 
favor the styie, which is undoubtediy 
the most becoming to the American fig- 
ure, especially if the wearer is somewhat 
athletic in build. 

One of these new dresses is shown in 
No. 3404, a design intended for misses 
and small women. This model consists 
of a fitted underbody lengthened by a 
straight plaited flounce, which measures 
about four yards, and a semi-fitting outer- 
body which is closed at the left side. A 
most effective dress may be made from 
this design by making the outside body of 
a plain goods and the flounce of a plaid 
material. The plaid material would be 
used also for facing the neck if the dress is 
finished with the square neck, and for the 
cuffs. 

To make the dress as shown above, 
the sixteen-year miss would require two 
and five-eighth yards of the plain goods 
forty-four inches wide with three yards of 
the plaid material forty-four inches wide, 
and two yards of percaline twenty-seven 
inches wide for the underbody. 

Design 3404 may be had in six sizes, 
from fourteen to nineteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 


DISTINCTIVE 
Pretty Novelty 

















3410 


With silk facings 





3410 


HE Moyen-4ge style has 
certainly taken a hold 

on American women of all 
ages, and the style is one 
which has been adapted to 
the miss and even the small 
girl No. 3410 shows a 
very conservative version 








ier functions if developed a little more elaborately. 
This design is for a semi-princess dress which 
closes at the left side, and is equally desirable 
for the miss or small woman. The four-piece 
skirt is made with an inverted plait at the back 
and measures about three and one-quarter yards 
at the lower edge. 

If the dress is desired for school or other prac- 
tical wear, serge would be a serviceable material, 
and the waist might be made with high neck and 
full-length or three-quarter sleeve. For such a 
dress three and seven-eighth yards of the serge 
forty-four inches wide would be required, with 
three-eighths of a yard of tucking eighteen inches 
wide for the yoke-facing and collar. One and 
seven-eighths yard of all-over lace eighteen inches 
wide would be needed to give the guimpe effect. 

Design 3352 may be had in six sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 
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of the Moyen-age style, which is certain of being 
popular. Asshown in the large illustration above, 
the dress was finished with the shawl collar and 
with the closing at the left side. Another very 
smart way of making the dress is with the sailor 
collar and with the closing at either the left side 
or at the front. The shield is removable and 
might be made of all-over lace or tucking. The 
lower edge of the skirt measures about four 
yards. 

Bedford cord or serge would be very desirable 
for this model, being firm enough for the uppcr 
part, which is made in yoke outline, and, for the 
plaited flounce, which has a straight lower edge. 
These materials may be had forty-four inches 
wide, and the sixteen-year miss will require six 
yards of the material in this width. 

Design 3410 may be had in six)sizes, from four- 
teen to nineteen years, \price fifteen cents. 
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FOR THE YOUNGER.FRY 
Nobby Little Dresses and a Smart Coat 


3337 3342 3342 3401 


HERE promises to be a renewed popularity of the Russian 

style this Winter, and this will not be confined to any one 

style of garment, but will be seen in dresses and coats for old 
and young alike. 

No. 3342 shows a very pretty little girl’s coat with the Rus- 
sian closing which may be made in the full or seven-eighths 
length, with either of two styles of sleeves and with or without 
the belt. 

Cheviot and tweed are used a great deal for coats for the 
younger fry and would be very suitable for this design. To 
make the coat for a five-year old girl one yard and a half of 
either of these materials in the fifty-four-inch width would be 
required. 

Design 3342 may be had in eight sizes, from one to eight 
years, price fifteen cents. 


UMBER 3337 shows a very pretty dress with a unique- 
shaped panel extending into a bertha which gives a sailor 
collar effect. Though if the bertha is not desired, a very dainty 
little dress may be made of silk mull with the panel front ter- 
minating at the waistline. This dress might be made with the 
square neck and short sleeves without the sleeve cap for little 
parties or other dressy functions. If made of this or other soft 
material the skirt might be gathered. 

To make the dress for a nine-year-old, four and three-quarter 
yards of the silk mull twenty-seven inches wide will be re- 
quired, with one-half yard of all-over eighteen inches wide for 
the collar and facing the front and back, and one and one- 
eighth yard more for the bishop sleeves and cuffs. 

Design 3337 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 
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Russian closing 








































3370 3401 
Showing bretelle body Nobby little dress 


A SIDE-PLAITED straight skirt which may be made with 

the bretelle body or without, for those who do not care for 
the style, is shownin No. 3370. The skirt without the bretelle 
body is finished with a belt, and is worn with a waist, while the 
skirt with the bretelle body is worn witha guimpe. To relieve 
the plainness of the skirt, pipings of silk may be made for the 
bretelle body, and cloth-covered buttons with simulated button- 
holes of silk braid may be sewed on the front and back of the 
skirt as shown here. 

Mohair and serge are good materials for this skirt, and for a 
nine-year-old girl two and one-eighth yards of material forty- 
four inches wide would be required, with one-half yard of ton- 
trasting goods twenty-seven inches wide for piping. 


Design 3370 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


HE coat-dress has proved so popular for the grown-ups that 

the style has been adapted to the needs of the young girls, 

and truly there is nothing any smarter than theselittle dresses 
made of serge or mohair, with collars of moiré silk. 

A typical coat-dress for the girl is shown in No. 3401, which 
would be smart developed in any one of these materials. To 
make the dress for a nine-year-old three yards of the serge 
forty-four inches wide would be required, with one-half yard 
of tucking eighteen inches wide for the chemisette and collar 
and one-half yard of contrasting material twenty-seven mehes 
wide for the shawl collar. 

This dress consists of a semi-fitting body lengthened bya 
plaited or gathered straight skirt. 

Design 3401 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


ERE (3407) is a very smart little Russian suit for the boy, which will please the most fas- 
tidious young man that any proud mother can boast of. These little suits are Gasy to 
make and always look well on the little fellow. The long blouse is made with a removable Shield 
and a collar in either of two outlines, while the knickerbockers are finished with Iég bands o: 
elastics and with or without the fly. 

Mothers nowadays dress the little boys in wash materials a great deal more than im forme: 
years, and this seems a good plan. To make this suit of linen or galatea, for a five-year-old 
boy, two and seven-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide would be required. 

Design 3407 may be had in five sizes, from two to six years, price fifteen cemts. 










































In Gibson style 


IMPLE dresses for school wear are the best for young girls 
as well as for the miss; and a design most suitable for such 

wear is shown in No, 3374, a dress made in Gibson style.. This 
dress is made with a panel front and closes at the back. Hen- 
rietta would bea good material for the dress with the gathered 
skirt, while for the model with the plaited skirt a firmer ma- 
terial, as bedford cord, would be appropriate. To make the dress 
of henrietta, which comes forty-four inches wide, two and five- 
eighth yards would be required for the nine-year-old girl. 

Individuality is gained by the trimming ofa dress, and a great 
deal of ingenuity may be shown in trimming this model. While 
plain silk may be used for the trimming bands, a pretty plaid of 
a contrasting shade always:adds a great deal to a dress. 

Design 3374 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


DRESS which may be made to be worn with a guimpe is 
shown here in No. 3397, a model in over-blouse style. If 
the dress'is to"be worn with separate guimpes, checked mohair 
would be pretty for the model, and for the nine-year girl two 
andthree-eighth yards forty-four inches wide would be required. 
This model may also be made very attractively with the bishop 
sleeves made of the same material’ as the dress and sewed to 
the lining, giving the over-blouse effect as shown here. For 
this dress three and three-quarter yards of material thirty-six 
inches wide would be required. This dress would be very 
effective if made of the mohair or cashmere, with the edges 
piped with plain or plaid silk. 
Desig 3397 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents, 


N2®: 3383 shows a very smart model for a boy’s double-breasted box coat, which may be made in 
. either of three lengths. The simplest coat, of course, would be made without the cuffs, pock- 
ets and center-back seam, but these little additions are really not much more trouble, and pockets 


are certainly a source of delight to the boy. 


There are a number of materials suitable for the boy’s overcoat, but perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory are heavy broadcloth and mannish mixtures, the former for the better coat and the latter 
for school and other wear. To make the longest coat for an eight-year boy, one and seven- 
eighths yard of material fifty-four inches wide would be required, or cne and one-half yard for 


the shortest coat. 


Design 3383 may be had in five sizes, from four to twelve years, price fifteen cents. 





With plaited skirt 
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SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 


Some Desirable Models for School Wear 





3374 3397 3366 3304 3364 


OATS for little folk show just as much style as those for 
the older ones. The little model shown in No. 3366 is an 
especially pretty little coat,and would be dainty if made of 
white or cream serge with black silk collar and cuffs, while a 
more serviceable coat would be one made of a dark-colored 
cheviot. Serge is forty-four inches wide, while cheviot comes 
fifty-four inches wide, and for the coat for the five-year tot one 
and three-quarters yard of the serge would be required: 
There are a number of possibilities of development in this 
coat—the full and seven-eighths length, the fancy or plain clos- 
ing and the two styles of sleeves. If the coat is finished with- 
out the collar and cuffs, the edges might. be trimmed effectively 
with soutache braid. 
Design 3366 may be had in eight sizes, from one to eight 
years, price fifteen cents. 


NOTHER simple dress in Gibson style for a young girl is 
shown in No. 3364. This dress is rather unique in design 
owing’ to the inverted plaits in the front and back of the waist, 
and im the front of the attached gathered straight skirt if de- 
sired. If used in the skirt the effect.of a front panel is given. 
The little dress with the high neck and long sleeves would be 
very appropriate for school wear if made of a dark blue serge 
and trinmmed with black silk bands and buttons as shown here. 
The yoke made of tucked lawn would be pretty and practical 
for such adress. To make the model as shown here, fora nine- 
year-old girl two and three-quarter yards of -serge’ forty-four 
inches wide, with one-half yard of tucking eighteen inches wide 
for the yoke-facing and collar, would be required. 
Design 3364 may be had in nine sizes, from six'to fourteen 
years, price fifteen cents. 


Fancy closing 
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The longer coat » With Yolo 
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With contrasting trimming 


VERY simple little dress 
is shown in No. 3396, a 
one-piece model, tucked in box- 
plait effect. This dress is made 
with a side-front closing and 
may be belted in or left hang- 
ing free from the shoulders. 
As shown above, the dress was 
made of white linen, with the 
revers and belt, which was ar- 
‘ranged to give the panel effect in 
both front and back, of dark 
blue, and the chemisette made of 
tucked lawn To make the dress 
as shown here, for a five-year- 
old, two and three-eighth yards 
of the linen a yard wide would 
be required, with three-eighths 
of a yard of tucking eighteen 
inches wide for the chemisette 
and collar, and three-eighths of 
a yard of contrasting material 
forty-four inches wide for the 
revers and belt. 
A very pretty little dress might be made of white linen or of 
lawn, with the edges buttonhole-stitched. 
Design 3396 may be had in nine sizes, from two to ten years, 
price fifteen cents. 


Daintily embroidered 


OQ. 3389 illustrates a very dainty little child's dress which 
would be pretty made of fine lawn, linen or indeed of floun- 
cing, as the lower edge of the dress is straight. 

The three little tucks on the shoulder in both the front and 
back of the dress give sufficient fulness in the model, and the plain 
space between might be daintily embroidered, small designs be- 
ing in better taste for the little ones’s dresses. Either of the two 
styles of one-seam sleeves may be made in the full or shorter 
length, and the neck of the dress may be finished with the band, 
with the little Dutch collar or in the Dutch square style. 

To make the dress of flouncing, two yards twenty-seven and 
one-half inches deep, with one-half yard of lawn for the sleeves, 
would be required for the five-year-old tot. If made of plain 
goods, two and one-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide will be 
required. 

Design 3389 may be had in six sizes, from one-half to five years, 
price ten cents. 
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DAINTY DRESSES FOR THE 


DAT ELE.. $457 
Simplicity a Strong Feature 


VERY pretty little model for a play dress if made of dark materials, 
or for more dainty wear if developed in a softer fabric, is shown in 
Ginghams and percales are good materials for the play 
dress and would be appropriate for this model if the skirt is plaited. 
To relieve the plainness of the dress, bands of contrasting material 
may be used to trim the square neck and belt; and the chemisette, 
if a high-necked dress is desired, might be made of tucked lawn. 
The gathered skirt is more appropriate for soft materials, as lawn 
and mull, and these materials are suitable for the dainty little dress with the Dutch 
square neck and short sleeves. 
To make the dress for a five-year-old, two and three-quarter yards of material a 
yard wide would be required. 
Design 3385 may be had in 


No. 3385. 


ven sizes, from two to eight years, price fifteen cents. 
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3413 
Plaid silk bands 


Fo a dainty little party dress 
there is nothing prettier 
than a little dress made of lawn 
or handkerchief linen, with the 
square neck and short sleeves. 
Such a dress is shown in No. 
3413, a model closing at the leit 
side. The trimming pieces on 
the front, the belt and sleeves of 
the model were made of a fine 
swiss banding, and the skirt 
was prettily gathered. As the 
lower edge of the skirt is straight 
it may be hemstitched with a 
wide hem, or indeed the skirt 
might be made of flouncing if 
desired. To make the dress of 
lawn or linen a yard wide, two 
and five-eighth yards are requ- 
. ed for the five-year-old. 
cae 3367 For a plainer dress intended 
I : for play or other general wear 
ye Pete SOue the dress with the long sleeves 
and high neck might be made 
of cashmere, with contrasting material forty-four inches wide 
for the trimming bands would be required. 
Design 3413 may be had in nine sizes, from two to ten years, 
price fifteen cents. 









NOTHER very simple but pretty dress is shown in No. 3367, 
which would be very suitable for play or other general wear. 
Galatea, chambray, gingham and pereale are both practical 
and serviceable materials for very rough wear and are not at ail 
unattractive, especially if brightened up by white trimming bands 
or even stitching. Either the standing or Dutch collar and the 
belt made of the white would be effective. To make thas dress 
for a five-year-old three and one-eighth yards of the wash mate- 
rial a yard wide would be required. 

While wash materials are used almost exclusively for children 
of this age there are some women who prefer to make the little 
dresses of woolen materials for Winter wear, and for this model 
serge or cashmere would be appropriate. These materials come 
forty-four inches wide, and it would take two ard three-eighth 
yards for the dress of the five-year-old. 

Design 3367 may be had in seven sizes, from two to eight years, 
price fifteen cents. 
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straight lower 


required. 





330 
Almost ready to be married 


Poo little girl who is the proud owner 
of a doll takes as much interest in ma- 
king a suitable match for her as any of the society women 
of whom we read so much shows in making a match for 
her daughters. Another very important point in this 
matter is that the doll to be married should have a suit- 
able dress, for doubtless in the next Daily Dollette a full 
account of the bride's attire will be duly chronicled. A 
dress designed especially for the bride-to-be is shown in 
No. 330, though this design is equally desirable for the 
doll who is still enjoying a happy single life, when at re- 
ceptions or making very formal calls. This semi-princess 
dress may be made with a full-length train or in round 
length as desired, with high or round 
neck, according to the purpose for which 
the dress is designed, and with the full- 
length or short one-seam sleeves. 


for evening. 


with the train, two and three-eighth yards 


body and shorter sleeves. 
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thirty inches tall, price ten cents. 


NOTHER girl dolls’ set is shown in No. 320, a set consisting 

of a semi-princess dress and a semi-fitting coat. Both of 

these models show the new features which are seen in the 
young girls’ clothes at the present moment. 

_The semi-princess dress is made in the popular Moyen-age 
style, with a plaited or gathered flounce according to the mate- 
rial used for its development. If very soft material is used for 
the dress, the gathered skirt would be more desirable, while made 
of firmer goods the plaited skirt would be hetter adapted to the 
material. This dress is one which may be developed very simply 
or elaborately as desired. The plainer model would be made 
without the bretelles and button trimming, while the more elabo- 
rate dress would be made with these and with the bretelles trim- 
med witha very narrow braid. A light-weight broadcloth would 
be very appropriate for this dress, or henrietta would be desirable. 
For the little yoke and collar, tucked lawn for the plain dress or 
all-over lace for the dressy model would be pretty. To make 
this dress for a twenty-two-inch doll, one and one-eighth yard of 
material twenty-seven inches wide or seven-eighths of a yard 
thi -y-six inches wide would be required, with one-eighth of a yard 
of lace or tucking eighteen inches wide for the yoke and collar. 

The semi-fitting coat is made with the deep closing which has 
proved such a popular feature and is truly a very smart little 
model. If a three-piece effect is desired, the coat might be made 
of the same material as the dress, and broadcloth would be 
desirable for this three-piece suit. To make the coat, seven- 
eighths of a yard of material twenty-seven inches wide or three- 
quarters of a yard forty-four inches wide would be required, with 
five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty-seven inches wide for the 
collar facing. 

Design 329 may be had in nine sizes, for the doll from fourteen 
to thirty inches tall, price ten cents. 


as is used for the real live babies. 


’ seven inches wide to make this. 


Long sleeves are worn 
during the day, while short sleeves are more appropriate 


Oftentimes these dresses may be made from remnants of 
dresses made for the woman, but when this is not the case 
exactly such materials as desired may be bought. 
dresses on this order only soft materials, as crépe de Chine 
and soft silks, are appropriate, as anything heavier would 
not drape gracefully. To make the dress for a twenty-two-inch doll 


inches wide, one and three-eighth yards thirty- 
one and one-eighth yard forty-four inches wide would be required, 
with three-eighths of a yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the 


Design 330 may be had in nine sizes, for the doll from fourteen to 


JUST FOR MISS DOLLIE 
Every One Makes Dolls’ Clothes for 


Christmas Presents 


ROUND Christmas time mothers and friends 


of children are busy making clothes for the 
little dollies, and truly there is a great deal of 
pleasure in doing sewing on this miniature 
plan. There is probably no set of clothes that 
so strongly appeals to the little one as the 
baby clothes, perhapson account of the mater- 
nal or paternal instinct, as the case may be. 


No. 328 shows a very complete set of infant clothes, consisting of a pet- 
ticoat, a nightgown or slip, wrapper, dressing-sack and little dress with a 
These clothes are made of much the same material 
To make the dress for a doll twenty- 
two inches tall, one and an eighth yard of flouncing twenty-three inches 
deep, with one-quarter of a yard of nainsook thirty-six inches wide for the 
sleeves, or oneand one-half yard of nainsook a yard wide, with one-eighth of 
a yard of all-over embroidery eighteen inches wide for the yoke. would be 
For the wrapper two and three-quarter yards of flannel are 
needed or five-eighths of a yard forthesack. The slip is also designed fora 
nightgown, and it would take one and five-eighths yard of lawn twenty- 
Flannel is used for the petticoat and it 
would take one and one-eighth yard twenty-seven inches wide for this. 

Design 328 may be had in six sizes, for a doll from fourteen to twenty- 
four inches tall, price ten cents. 


edge. 





For 





of material twenty the legs and arms. 


three inches wide or 





Bonnet and coat to match 


bisque doll which may be bought, without any of its un- 
desirable qualities. 
bend, a feature dear to every little girl’s heart, and the 
head of the doll may be painted in oil or water-colors or 
the features may be stitched with colored thread according 
to the lines in the pattern. 

A strong muslin is the most desirable material for this 
doll, and cotton batting is used to stuff it. 
stuffed in sections and then stitched so as to arrange for the joints in 


To make the twenty-two-inch doll seven-eighths of a yard of 
material twenty-seven inches wide or five-eighths of a yard of mate- 
riala yard wide would be required. 
for the stitching so as to stand the heavy strain. | 

Design 331 may be had in nine sizes, from fourteen to thirty 
inches, price ten cents. 





330 
With the long train 


VERY little baby seems to have a desire 
for a doll, almust as soon as it is large 
enough to hold one. It would seem undesirable to give 
a mere infant anything at all breakable, for it is one of 
the chief delights of the youngster to throw everything 
on the floor that comes within its touch. <A doll de- 
signed for just such use is shown in No. 331, and this doll 
may be thrown clear to the other end of the room without 
being injured. Not only the mere infant, but the little 
girl, will like this doll the best to play with, as is seen 
every day in any family where there are children. The 
nice bisque doll is all right to show one’s friends and dress 
up, but when it comes to real play it is the rag-doll which 
is favored and is held close in some lov- 
ing little girl’s arms at night. 
This doll has all the good points of the 


The arms and legs are made so as to 


The doll is 


Strong thread should be used 





FTER the little girl has had her doll for a while she usually 

Wants to see it grow up, and the first step toward this is to 

put it in girls’ clothes. The little girls’ set shown in No. 352 
consists of a little dress, a box-coat and a Brownie bonnet. 

The dress is very simple and is entirely appropriate for Miss 
Dollie to wear when she attends school or goes for walks with 
her mother. Cashmere would be a very good material for this 
dress for Winter wear, and the skirt might be plaited or gathered 
as preferred. Of this material forty-four inches wide seven- 
eighths of a yard would be required for the twenty-two-inch doll. 
Wash materials are also used a great deal for the dresses of dolls, 
and linen and lawn are both satisfactory. The Dutch collar of 
the wash dress would be very dainty if trimmed with lace insertion 
and edging. To make the dress of twenty-four-inch material one 
and one-half yard would be required. Dark buttons would be 
used on the cloth dress, while for the wash model small pearl 
buttons might be used for the fastening, which comes in the front. 

The coat of this set may be made in either the full or seven- 
eighths length as desired, and with the fronts closed to the neck 
or rolled open. This last feature is one of the newest ideas in 
women's and girls’ coats, so Mistress Dollie will doubtless appre- 
ciate it a great deal. To make the coat. light-weight materials, as 
serge or bedford cord, should be used. and for this model five- 
eighths of a yard forty-four inches wide or seven-eighths of a 
yard twenty-seven inches wide would be required, with one-half 
yard of silk twenty-seven inches wide for the facings. 

The bonnet might be made of white velvet or of material to 
match the coat, and trimmed with a pretty little frill as shown 
here. For this bonnet one-quarter of a yard of material twenty 
or more inches wide would be required. 

Design 332 may be had in nine sizes, fora doll from fourteen 
to thirty inches tall, price ten cents. 


O YOU know how to make dolls’ clothes? If you don’t you should lsten 


Personally, I am 





to what Catherine Heath is telling the Jenny Wren Club. 
“This is an era of delectable dolls’ clothes, as every small girl who belongs 
to THE DELINEATOR family is well aware. 
she is the mother of a Teddy bear or an adorable rag baby manufactured 
exclusively by mother, every little girl is interested in clothes for her children. 
They have such splendid 
constitutions that they come through train wrecks, Indian massacres, auto- 
mobile smash-ups and measles without causing their parents an hour's anxiety. 
“Of course you have to be careful of them. Everybody knows that even a 
rag baby has to be kept in long clothes until it is six months old and that the 
second Summer is a dangerous time—on account of their teeth, vou know. 
They ought to wear flannel petticoats and kimonos when they're small and 
court trains when they grow up and are presented to the queen. 


rather partial to the rag babies. 
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It makes no difference whether 


She says: 
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THE DELINEATOR 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WOMAN 
A Fur Set, Bath-Robe, Pajamas and Underwear 


UR cloths are used a 
great deal for neck- 
pieces and muffs, and 
really these pieces are 
not at all difficult to 
make at home. No. 
3346 shows a very 
smart set for either 

ladies or misses: a set consisting of a 

stole, a collaret and two styles of 

muff. Among other fur cloths used 
are caracul and pony skin cloth, and 
these as well as the others are entirely 
appropriate for the pieces of this set. 

The stole should be lined with satin 
and trimmed with silk frogs and tas- 
sels as shown here. To make the 
stole in the ladies’ size, one and wone- 
eiguth yard of the cloth fifty inches 
wide, with one and a half yard of sat- 
in twenty inches wide for the lining, 
will be required. 

The collaret may be made in 
either of two outlines at the back, 
- the square and the round, both be- 
ing very smart. To make the collar- 
ette in the ladies’ size one yard of 
the cloth fifty inches wide will be re- 





quired, with one and seven-eighths yard of satin twenty inches wide for the lining. 

There are two styles of very smart muff in this set, the pillow muff and the round 
model. To make either model in the ladies’ size seven-eighths of a yard of the cloth 
For the lining of the pillow 
muff one and one-quarter yard of satin twenty inches wide will be needed, while 
for the round muff seven-eighths of a yard of the satin in the same width will be 


fifty inches wide would be required for the outside. 


required. 


y time ago there was a fever for pajamas for 

women, and this fever has not abated a whit, there 
always being a demand for these, especially during 
the Winter months and in the cold climates. For 
traveling, pajamas are most desirable, and many women 
use them altogether on their trips. No. 3353 shows 
a design for ladies’ pajamas which will appeal to the 
woman who favors this kind of nightclothes. 

Flannel and flannelet are the most practical materials 
used during the Winter for these pajamas, and these 
come in plain colors as well as in stripes. Lawn, how- 
ever, is used by those who do not care to use the flan- 
nel, and this is also serviceable. While for the silk pa- 
jamas which a few women wear, silk frogs are used, for 
the flannel garments the cotton frogs, or buttons and 
buttonholes reinforced by cotton braid, are more 
practical and serviceable. 

The trousers portion of the suit is finished with a 
band through which the running string or tape 1s run. 
About the only difference in the appearance of the jack- 
et of women’s and men’s pajamas is in the closing. In 
this design the right front closes over the left, while ina 
man's pajamas the closing is just the opposite, the left 
lapping over the right. There is nothing to hinder the 
woman closing the jacket as she prefers. The pocket 
may be sewed on the lower part of the coat, as shown 
here, or higher as in a man’s coat as preferred, or indeed 
may be omitted, though a pocket is a rather useful con- 
venience. 

To make this suit for a medium-sized woman, eight 
and one-eighth yards of material twenty-four inches 
wide, six yards thirty-six inches wide, or four and three- 
quarter yards of forty-four-inch material will be required, 
with five frogs. 

Design 3353 may be had in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





Ladies’ pajamas 





Ladies’ fur set 


the work. 
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RS. CHALMERS 

is giving an excel- 

lent lesson on the ma- 
king of fur and fur cloth 
garments in ‘‘ Dressma- 
king Made Easy” of 
this issue. A good 
many women who live 
in Canada or in the Northern States 
can get together a good collection of 
pelts with very little difficulty and 
expense. But the prices charged by 
furriers for making muffs, stoles, 
coats, etc., are frequently beyond 
their means. There is no reason, 
however, why a woman should not 
make up her furs herself. The work 
is not difficult, provided one under- 
stands just how it should be dune. 
Mrs. Chalmers has explained most 
carefully the method of matching 
the stripes, joining the skins, stretch- 
ing the pelts, strengthening delicate 
fur and finishing its raw edges. A 
woman will have no difficulty in ma- 
king fur coats for herself or her chil- 
dren, and Christmas gifts of muifs 
and stoles for other members of the 
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family, if she follows Mrs. Chalmers’s instructions very carefully. 
Fur cloths are handled quite differently from real furs. 
make up, because there is no patching together of small pelts to be reckoned with in 
Mrs. Chalmers has explained and illustrated the different technical points 
involved in fur and fur cloth work. 
There are so many new and attractive designs for fur garments this season that 


They are much easier to 


many women will be tempted to try their luck as amateur furriers. 


Ladies’ combination 


HERE is one thing which has been 
gained by the popularity of the tight- 
fitting dresses if nothing more, and that is an 
increased interest in the fit of the under- 
clothes. Formerly the woman was willing 
to buy almost anything in the line of under- 
wear and concentrate all of her time in ma- 
king her dresses. All this has been changed 
by the prevailing styles and now it 1s neces- 
sary to begin with the underwear before 
making the outside clothes. 

Some women prefer the combination suit, 
consisting of corset cover and drawers, while 
others rather favor the regulation slip. 
These combinations are made with long and 
short underskirts, and one of the latter is 
shown in No. 3345, a model with a princess 
corset cover and short underskirt in one. 

Almost any of the white materials as lawn, 
cambric, linen and crossbar muslin are ap- 
propriate for this model. The plainest gar- 
ment would be made of lawn and left un- 
trimmed, while the daintier—and really this 
is a garment which may be made very dainty 
and pretty—would be trimmed with lace or 
hamburg insertion, beading and a pretty nar- 
row flouncing. This model was made to close 
at the front, and, as shown here in the larger 
illustration, with the round neck and without 
the shield sleeves. 

To make this combination for a medium- 
sized woman, six and three-quarter yards of 
material twenty-seven inches wide, five and 
three-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide, 
or four and one-half yards of forty-four-inch 
material will be required. 

Design 3345 may be had in eight sizes, 
from tuairty-two to forty-six inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 








ATH-ROBES are really a necessary part of every 
woman's wardrobe and are so easy to make at home 
that it is a wonder that any woman will go to the ex- 
pense of buying one. Bath-robes take the place of the 
kimono worn during the Summer months, and are 
meant not only for looks, but real solid comfort as well. 
Consequently they should be made of some warm ma- 
terial, as toweling or something on that order. Really 
one of the nicest things to use in making a bath-robe is a 
regular robe blanket, and this model (3377) was design- 
ed especially so that it might be made of one of these 
blankets. 

This bath-robe is made with a straight lower edge 
without any under-arm seam, and with either of the 
two styles of collar. The sailor collar, of course, is hav- 
ing a run now and is seen on every kind 0! garment 
where a collar can be attached, but some women will 
doubtless prefer the round collar. Two styles of sleeves 
are arranged for in this design, the flowing and the cuat 
sleeve, and either one is desirable in a garment of this 
kind. While most men and a few women prefer a belt 
around the waist, most women will favor a cord as 
shown here, and these may be in either the silk or 
cotton cord. This model was made with an inverted 
plait at the back to allow sufficient fulness to the bath- 
robe, and this plait should be stitched down a short 
way from the neck to reinforce the back. 

If the woman is going to make the bath-robe from a 
robe blanket she will need to buy one not less than 
seventy-two by ninety inches. Of other materials the 


medium-sized woman will require seven yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide, six and one-quarter 
yards thirty-six inches wide, or four and three-eighth 
yards of forty-four-inch material. 

Design 3377 may be had in four sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price fifteen 
cents. 




































3377 
Ladies’ bath-robe 
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HERE ARE SEVERAL. 


For the Man, the 


HERE are many women who 
prefer the closed knicker- 
bocker drawers to the open 
models, and No. 3338 shows 
such drawers. These draw- 
ers are made with a yoke so 
as not to add to the size of 
the waist or hips, and the 

yoke is fastened on the side with but- 

tons and buttonholes. 

While the other styles of drawers may 
be made very fancy with a lot of lace 
trimming or embroidery, this style hardly 
seems appropriate for trimming of this 
kind. Very pretty drawers may be made, 
however, on this plan by making them of 
the cross-bar muslin and finishing the legs 
with lace edging or a narrow Hamburg 
edging. If the woman cares to, she may 
finish the drawers leg with beading and 
run dainty baby ribbon through this, 
tying it in a pretty rosette at the outside 
of the leg. Plainer drawers may be made 
of lawn or cambric, and these may be fin- 
ished with hemstitched ruffles, trimming 
of this kind lasting as long as the drawers. 
The hemstitching may be done by hand 
or by machine as preferred. 

To make the drawers for a medium- 
sized woman, two and one-eighth yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide, or one and 
seven-eighths yard of forty-five-inch ma- 
terial will be required. 

Design 3338 may be had in nine sizes, 
from twenty to thirty-six inches waist 
measure, price ten cents. 
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3357 
Ladies’ apron 


HEN serving at a chafing-dish party or afternoon tea, there are so many things to 

pass that the woman is indeed lucky who does not soil her dress. An apron to 

protect the dress would have saved all the misfortune, and indeed, a dainty. apron is 
a decoration in itself. . 

No. 3357 shows a very simple but dainty little apron which can be made in almost no 
time. This model is plaited, and may be made with or without the bib. Linen is 
used a great deal for these aprons, and is trimmed with a fine lace edging. To make the 
apron, one and seven-eighths yard cf linert twenty-seven inches wide will be required. 

Design 3357 may be had in one size, for ten cents. 





3354 
Girls’ drawers 


ros the young girls there is no prettier style of drawers than the closed French 

model, and such a design is shown in No. 3354. All girls like dainty underwear, 
and these drawers may be made very prettily of lawn and trimmed with fine Hamburg 
edging. The more elaborate drawers would be made with the curved lower edge 
and finished with a ruffle of the wide edging, or of the material itself trimmed with nar- 


rower edging. The ruffle might be finished at the top with pretty beading and baby .- 


ribbon run through. 

The easiest way to make the drawers is to make them of cross-bar muslin, which needs 
no further trimming than a little lace edging, though even in this material they may 
be made as elaborately as desired. If nainsook is used for the drawers with the 
wide edging, seven-eighths of a yard of the nainsook a yard wide and two and five- 
eighth yards of the edging four and one-half inches wide for the straight ruffle would 
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GOOD IDEAS 
and the Girl 


A WOMAN can not hive 

too many corset coVv- 
ers.and now that thin waists 
are so much in vogue they 
need to be as pretty and 
dainty as the watst itself. 
Corset covers vary in style 
almost as much as any oth- 
er garment, some being tight-fitting, some 
very full, and so on ad infinitum. 

A very pretty corset cover is shown in 
No. 3361, which can easily be made in an 
afternoon unless the woman wants to em- 
broider it. If the corset cover is not to 
be worn under a very thin waist it may 
be made quite plainly, though pretty, by 
using little hemstitched rufles instead of 
lace edging. The more elaborate corset 
cover, however, might be daintily em- 
broidered as shown here and trimmed with 
beading and lace. If the shield sleeves 
are used they may be trimmed in the 
same manner as the rest of the corset 
cover, though they may be omitted if pre- 
ferred.  Cross-bar muslin is nice for 
dainty underclothes, and is so pretty in 
itself that very httle extra trimming is 
necessary. 

To make the corset cover for a medium- 
sized woman, one and five-eighths yard of 
material twenty-seven inches wide or one 
and a quarter yard of thirty-six-inch 
material will be required. 

Design 3361 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price ten cents. 











3338 
Ladies’ drawers 


UMBER 3365 shows a bath-robe designed especial- 
ly for development from a robe blanket, though it 
may also be developed in toweling or other suitable ma- 
terial. The blanket bath-robe is especially smart, and 
the boy who takes part in athletic events for his school 
is usually quite proud of the bath-robe he wears around 
after his particularevent is over, especially if it is a good- 
looking one. 

This bath-robe is made with a straight lower edge 
without an under-arm seam, and may be finished with 
an inverted or box plait at the back and each front. 
Some men prefer the robe finished with the neck-band, 
while others favor the turned-down collar, and this 
model meets both preferences. The use of the cuffs is 
optional. While women usually prefer the bath-robe 
with a cord around the waist, it is not characteristic of 
the man to care for dangling things of this nature, and 


doubtless he will prefer the simple belt made of the - 


same material which buttons. 

To make this model froma blanket, one not less than 
seventy-two by ninety inches should be bought. Of 
other material six and five-eighth yards twenty-seven 
inches wide or four and three-quarter yards thirty-six 
inches wide will be required for the man of thirty-six 
inches chest measure or the boy from fifteen to seven- 
teen years. 

Design 3365 may be had in eight sizes, from twenty- 
four to forty-four inches chest measure, price fifteen 
cents. 





3365 
Boys’ bath-robe 


be required for the ten-year size. 
Design 3354 may be had in three sizes, from eight to twelve years, price ten cents. 





3369 
Ladies’ sleeves 


LMOST every woman has occasion to remodel some 

of her clothes each season, perhaps to make them do 

a little longer, or perhaps to wear them as second best. 
One of the most important, if not the most important, 


features of a dress is the sleeve, and it is here that the 


woman begins to make her changes. With an up-to- 
date sleeve many a dress may be worn a second or even 
a third season without being the least bit out of style. 
No. 3369 shows one of the newest sleeves suitable for 
dressy gowns, and it is the dressy gown which usually 
has to be changed more than any other type of dress. 
This design is for a mousquetaire sleeve, and may he 
used for making the sleeves of a reception gown, an 
evening dress or indeed for any dress made of soft ma- 
terial. If made of silk the two-piece lmning may be 
omitted, but in the case of a net sleeve it would be need- 
ed both for looks and foundation. If the woman has 
only a small piece of the goods left she may make use of 
the sleeve with the plain front section, which is extreme- 


ly pretty. This plain piece would be pretty made of | 


some fancy banding. 

To make a pair of the sleeves for a medium-sized 
woman, in the full-length one and one-half ward cf 
material forty-five inches wide would be required. 

Design 3369 may be had in six sizes, from ten to 
fifteen inches arm measurement, price ten cents. 


3361 
Ladies’ corset cover 


HERE comes a time in every girl’s life when she 
wants to begin to do the things ‘‘mother" dues, 
and one of the first of these is to sew. While most 
girls sew for their dolls when mere children, they soon 
become tired of not sewing on ‘“‘real things’’ which they 
can wear. 

When the young girl has a fever for making some- 
thing for herself there is nothing easier for her to be- 
gin on than a simple wrapper for herself. Certainly no 
simpler model could be desired than the one shown here 
in No. 3362, with absolutely no other seam in the body 
portion than the shoulder and under-arm seams. 

All sorts of material are used for these simple wrap- 
pers, from plain gingham to very elaborate flannel. 
The material depends a great deal on the use made of 
the wrapper, but the warmer materials, as flannel or 
flannelet, are desirable for the Winter months. 

As shown in the illustration below, the wrapper was 
made with the Dutch collar and the sleeves with the 
cuffs. The wrapper would be equally desirable, how- 
ever, with the little standing collar and the other style 
of sleeves, these minor details being merely a matter 
of personal taste and for the girl to decide herself. 

To make the wrapper for a nine-year-old girl, four and 
one-quarter yards of material twenty-seven inches wide 
or.three and three-eighth yards thirty-six inches wide 
would be required. 

Design 3362 may be had in seven sizes, from seven to 
thirteen years, price ten cents. 





Girls’ wrapper 





What’s the Matter with the 
Churches? 


HIS letter to the editor of THE 
DELINEATOR is So interesting that 
we think it belongs on this page: 


Editor THE De.ineator’ It is because of 
the tendency to ordain by local standards a 
rule of thumb applicable to a general ev- 
angelical church renaissance that I shall pre- 
sume to submit the views of a peculiarly 
isolated layman not familiar with any partic- 
ular church society, and hence not influenced by any purely 
local tradition. There will be plenty of suggestions, I dare say, 
dealing with present conditions peculiar to individual churches 
and treating of immediate needs, but I shall deal with the 
question as an epochal need and with the purpose of attaining 
ultimate progressive and permanent accomplishment. 

To admit that I do not go to church—have not gone for 
years—may seem to disqualify me for an opinton as to what 
constitutes church success. Years ago I was a very orthodox 
member of one of the great Protestant churches. Indeed, I 
felt it something of an honor as well as a privilege to be the 
director of a big city church choir. But for more than ten 
years, owing to the mutability of affairs, I have been so un- 
fortunately situated that my attendance at any church has 
been extremely infrequent. Most of these years have been 
spent in foreign countries and under conditions in which it was 
impracticable or unprofitable to attend the church available. 
During three of these years, in which my duties have permitted 
residence in the United States, I have been peculiarly isolated 
—in so far as to be precueeny. out of reach of a church. 


ow, I can eaaerne the shock of surprise to many pious 
friends on learning that in this Christian country one is 
denied the opportunity to attend church Why, my brethren, 
I mingle with nearly four hundred of my own kind every day 
who are in precisely my own condition. 

Indeed, with perhaps half a dozen exceptions, all our army 
posts are located so far from cities and towns that it is in some 
impracticable, in most-impossible, for one living therein to 
attend a church. A few posts have a resident chaplain who 
ministers to the spiritual requirements, but the great majority 
are not so provided. 

But this prefatory explanation brings me to the discussion. 
Being still of the church, but not with it, has placed me in an 
attitude, figuratively, to observe in perspective the church 
and its work, its mission, and its relation to spiritual and 
material progress. In this manner it becomes less difficult to 
estimate its religious efficacy as well as its limitations, being 
removed from undue local environment and the possible 
prejudice occasioned by myopic observation. 

It appears to be a fact that the church fails to hold its 
own in the matter of attracting its relative share of the in- 
creasing population. Somehow, people do seem to live and 
thrive and multiply outside the immediate influence of the 
church. This naturally suggests the question: Is the church 
In a gencral and 





really essential to the welfare of mankind? 
sweeping declaration, this is, of course, easy to answer in the 
affirmative, but much candid reflection is needed to bring it 
patently to ourselves in a concrete understanding. 

If, as contended by some, the church never was stronger, the 
opinion is probably based largely upon numerical strength. 
Per contra, those who contend that the church is a failure are 
morbid misanthropes or altruists, dreaming of what ought to 
be rather than of what is. It all depends upon the point of 
view. A logical verdict as to the true status of the church's 
efficiency must be based upon a unanimity of opinion of what 
we expect of the church and what the church expects of us. 

The fault does not lie with the creed of Jesus. The philoso- 
phy of this religion is so comprehensive and yet so simple that 
it appeais to the world’s best intelligence as that best adapted 
to man’s present and future welfare. The close relationship 
between Christian ethics and moral ethics assures the perma- 
nence of the creed of the Christ, but an evolution of Christian- 
ity in harmony with the evolution of mental and material 
progress is inevitable. Religions, like governments, are no 
better than the people who employ them. They evolve or 
retrograde according to the capacity of their creators. The 


religion of an effete age would not be adapted to the pequire: . 


ments or the present civilization. s 

All mankind believes in the efficacy se a religion. Let it 
suffice that the Christian religion which they believe is best 
adapted to develop and utilize the superman. in us, will un- 
doubtedly continue to be the religion of an intellectually and 
morally dominant people until, judging by historic precedent, 
they cease to be the dominant factor in civilization. Our con- 
cern, then, is with the present as an epoch. It must be our 
purpose to get the best out of this religion that it is capable of 
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ren iering. to mankind in lus present state of endowment. 

All successful human enterprise is founded upon an intclli- 
gent and definite purpose. To succeed in any undertaking it 
is imperative that a matured plan of action, correctly conceiv- 
ed, be pursued with rightly directed and concentrated effort. 
The present generation has witnessed successful achievement 
along material and intellectual lines never heretofore equaled, 
because of the development of the capacity for specializing by 
combination and cooperation. This is practically true of all 
lines of endeavor with one notable exception. Deplorable as 
true, the exception is that of the church. I speak of the 
church collectively. It is difficult to speak of it in any other 
sense. Jeep in mind that it is one thing to say the church, and 
another the church. 

If the same good hard sense so judiciously applied in our 
successes were employed to direct our endeavors in behalf of 
the church, our concern for its efficiency would have no exist- 
ence. 
antagonism to the church and no organized effort to comhat it; 


What a stupen- 


Among the Christianized people there is no avowed 


nothing more than impotent indifference. 
dous agency for the physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
uplifting of mankind would it not become, were it managed 
with a distinct purpose of making its mission the business of 
bettering man’s estate. . 

I wish to emphasize that I charge the church with the duty 
moral and 


of ministering to man’s physical, intellectual, 


spiritual welfare. Christianity is but a convenient synonym 
for spiritual intellectuality or intellectual spirituality, and 
must be recognized as a product of growth—physical, intel- 
lectual and moral growth. To bea Christian, a man must be 
good; to be good, he must be moral; and to be moral, it is 
essential that he attain that degree of physical and intellectual 
endowment which assures a clean mind in a healthy body. 
The world will become really Christianized only when it has 
reached that degree of intellectual attainment whereby it is 
incapable of preferring evil to good. 

I will assert as a good working postulate that no man is very 
bad who is happy. Unhappiness is the sentimental name for 
discontent, and discontent of the many is the leaven of social 
anarchy. During the long Winter just passed, this country 
has seen many thousands of unemployed and homeless men 
tramping the streets of city and town, hopefully or hopelessly 
in quest of the unattainable. It is not a delectable sight. A 
small, very small, percentage of these are they ye have always 
with you, but the great mass are those to whom nature denied 
her bounty of superior endowment, and left them handicapped 
in honest effort in the strenuous battle for success. They do 
the best they can; they have used their one talent, but it fatled 
them. These and their kind during times of plenitude con- 
stitute a creditable element of the so-called ‘‘bone and sinew of 
the country,” but in these times of stress the faces of many 
of these unhappy citizens bear unmistakable expression of the 
discontent that portends a menace to the complacency of well- 
fed society. Unhealed, these wounds of the spirit, like un- 
healed wounds of the tissues, granulate into an unwelcome and 
permanent scar; and, unforgetting, the bearer will be unfor- 
giving of the state of society that gave them. These are they, 
erstwhile good citizens—the same, mayhap, that attended 
some church when their clothes were new—that become a 


“problem” to government. 


OW, what have the churches done this Winter toward 

softening these sorrows? Asa Christian movement worthy 

of the great mission of the Christian church, has enough been 

done, or attempted, to attract for one brief moment the grati- 

tude and reverence of the recipients for the value, the merits, 
the desira bility, of the Christian religion? 

The whole man does not need a physician. It isin just such 
fertile soil as this that the church should manifest its most 
brilliant efficacy. Instead of contributing toward the ma- 
terial and spiritual well- -being of these people, in most cases it 
offered up its Sunday morning prayer for the Lord to bless the 
poor, and took up the usual collection for the heathen. If, 
possibly, it established a soup kitchen, it did it wearing its 
gloves and best bonnet, and, too likely, salted the soup with 
holier-than-thou condescension which starved the spirit while 
it nourished the body of the partaker. 

How many of the well-dressed city churches kept open 
house during every day and night of the hard Winter and said 
to the shelterless: ‘‘Enter, and find peace and comfort within. 
This is an abode of Christ, and He welcomes particularly the 
Let this be your resting-place 
until you can provide a better "’ 

During the past year there has been a frenzied crusade 
against saloons in nearly all States of the Union, and success 
has prevailed i ina remarkable degree. In this, the church has 
In its accomplishment it has the 


needy and. poor. in spirit. 


been the inspiring agency. 
hearty indorsement of most worthy citizens in a desire to 
relegate an evil, provided it is not to be replaced by another 


more undesirable. 
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The good women and men whose zeal is 
greater than their erudition in social cco- 
nom‘cs, feel that they have really eased the 
burden of the Lord and have gone a long way 
toward bringing salvation to men when they 
have made it more difficult to enter a saloon. - 
It perhaps never occurred to them that the 
great majority of frequenters of the cheap 
saloons, especially in seasons like the present, ° 
are men with very little or no money to spend 
for drink, but who go there because it is “the 
only congenial place with which they are fa- 
miliar and where they feel welcome. If our 
well-meaning Christian people would but comprehend this 
significant fact, and, when closing the saloon as a question. 





able refuge, would open the doors of the houses of worship 
and provide warmth and shelter, it would be tangible evidence 
of well-meant and practicable endeavor. 

Then with this first step, think what an opportunity to get 
a hand-shaking understanding and acquaintance with “tke 
other half’ and show by sympathetic association that Chris. 
tianity is worth while! 
days and nights might be made of inestimable value to the in- 
dividual and to future society by providing entertainment acd 


Without a penny of expenditure these 


instruction. 
willing to be philanthropists if they knew how. These would 
provide music, lectures, lectures illustrated by stereopticon 


There are plenty of capable men and women 


and moving pictures, and talks on social and economic prob- 
lems near and dear to the heart of these sojourners. 


URING all this time the leaven of Christian religion can be 
judiciously employed and society will be enriched bya 
trustworthy addition, which under present inefficient or neg- 
ligeat methods yields a grudging obedience to law and vil 
unteers a sneer at abstract religion. 
class of society that Jesus sought. He did not shun contact 
with “‘the army of the great unwashed.”’ If the Christian 
religion means anything, it means helping the helpicss! 


This is particularly the 


But aside from the more exalted objective as meusured by 
spiritual attainment, it is politic, it is good practical economy 
to win the so-called lower classes—the morally, intellectually 
and financially inefficient classes—to estimate the purposes cf 
society from the view-point of fraternal humanity, in otter 
words—Christian ethics. 

Leaving out of consideration an infinitesimal percentage of 
“rich malefactors’’ who require a special course of wholesome 
regencration, society—the state—has nothing to fear from the 
well-fed and well-clothed element. 
they may be indifferent to the church and its present eniko 


They may be irrebgivus, 


doxy, but they do not constitute a menace nor a “problem.” 
This very element, this prosperous, indifferent element, fs 
shown its inability to deal successfully with society's ‘‘problem” 
thus far, and if the church can but accomplish it, it will have 
provided the best object-lesson of its efficiency and necessity 
to society. 

To accomplish all this presupposes that the church—all 
Christian denominational aggregations—is inherently capable. 
I believe this to be the case 
good women and men in the Church who are practical Chrs- 
tians, to accomplish any possible campaign of righteousness ‘f 
intelligent and zealous cooperation is maintained, and pract- 
And, as 10 


There are, beyond doubt, envug2 


cable, matured plans and methods are employed. 
all great secular enterprises that succeed, there must be capo- 
ble leadership to which loyalty is willingly accorded. Men 
and women will have to yield a humble, Christian willingness 
to meet upon common ground and discard the well-mgh 
countless meaningless creeds and doctrines, each assert 
itself to be the church, and come to an intelligent workrg 
understanding. 

To the bigot it will sound irreverent when I say that the 
Church is blundering along so far in the wake of material aad 
intellectual progress as to seem of a bygone era. It must 
awake to the necessity of treating religion as an evolution; a 
the religion of the Christ is so indissolubly an accompanimert 
of human progress that it must and does evolve attributes t? 
meet the evolution of humanity. 

In this connection I can not refrain from enlarging a Ite 
by trenching upon another conspicuously misapplied energy 
1 refer to the mattel 
I realize that I am treading upon del«.t¢ 
ground, for this is a cherished asset of orthodox Christians 


and to urge a judicious reconsideration. 
of foreign missions 


and strongly entrenched in church dogma. 

The candid fact is, the foreign mission craze of our chutc:S 
is an incubus of religion and a gigantic humbug. I am rr 
fectly prepared for the storm of indignant protest this pomtt+ 
tous statement will arouse. but I am also perfectly willing *° 
defend my position. As is characteristic of human fr’. 
the preponderance of the most zealous of foreign missinn:7 
advocates is of the mass and class who know least about "= 

(Continued on page 460) 
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MY IDEAL OF THE TRUE UNIVERSITY 


It Will Provide the Intellectual Training Which Awakens the Whole Man, 
Revealing His Highest Possibilities 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D. LLD., Litt.D., President of Princeton University 


HE word ‘university’’ means, in our mod- 
ern usage, so many different things that 
almost every time one employs it it 
seems necessary to define it. Nowhere 
has it so many meanings as in America, 
where institutions of all kinds display it 
in the titles they bestow upon them- 
selves. School, college and university 

are readily enough distinguishable, in fact, by those who 
take the pains to look into the scope and methods of 
their teaching; but they are quite indistinguishable, 
oftentimes, in name. They are as likely as not all to 
bear the same title. 

But practise is always the best definer; and practise 
is slowly working out for us in America a sufficiently 
definite idea of what a university is. It is not the same 
idea that has been worked out in England or Germany 
or France. American universities will probably, when 
worked out to the logical fulfilment of their natural 
development, show a type distinct from all others. 
They will be distinctive of what America has thought 
out and done in the field of higher education. Those 
which are already far advanced in their development 
even now exhibit an individual and characteristic 
organization. 

The American university as we now see it consists of 
many parts. At its heart stands the college, the school 
of general training. Aboveand around the college stand 
the graduate and technical schools, in which special 
studies are prosecuted and preparation is given for 
particular professions and occupations. Technical and 
professional schools are not a necessary part of a uni- 
versity, but they are greatly benefited by close associa- 
tion with a university; and the university itself 1s unmis- 
takably benefited and quickened by the transmission of 
its energy into them and the reaction of their standards 
and objects upon it. Asa rule the larger universities 
of the country have law schools, divinity schools and 
medical schools under their care and direction; and 
training for these, the ‘‘learned,’’ professions has long 
been considered a natural part of their work. Schools 
of mechanical, electrical and civil engineering have of 
late years become as numerous and as necessary as the 
schools which prepare for the older professions, and they 
have naturally in most cases grown up in connection 
with universities because their processes are the proc- 
esses of science, and the modern university is, among 
other things, a school of pure science, with laboratories 
and teachers indispensable to the engineer. But the 
spirit of technical schools has not always been the spirit 
of learning. They have often been intensely and very 
frankly utilitarian, and pure science has looked at them 
askance. They are proper parts of a university only 
when pure science is of the essence of their teaching, the 
spirit of pure science the spirit of all their studies. It is 
only of recent years that we have seen thoughtful 
engineers coming to recognize this fact, preach this 
change of spirit; it is only of recent years, therefore, 
that technical schools have begun to be thoroughly 
and truly assimilated into the university organization. 





HERE isan ideal at the heart of everything Ameri- 
can, and the ideal at the heart of the American 
university is intellectual training, the awakening of the 
whole man, the thorough introduction of the student to 
the life of America and of the modern world, the com- 
pletion of the task undertaken by the grammar and 
high schools of equipping him for the full duties of 
citizenship. It is with that idea that I have said that 
the college stands at the heart of the American uni- 
versity. The college stands for liberal training. Its 
object is discipline and enlightenment. The average 
thoughtful American does not want his son narrowed in 
all his gifts and thinking to a particular occupation. 
He wishes him to be made free of the world in which 
men think about and understand many things, and to 
know how to handle himself init. He desires a training 
for him which will give him a considerable degree of 
elasticity and adaptability, and fit him to turn in any 
direction he chooses. 

For men do not live in rutsin America. They do not 
always or of necessity follow the callings their fathers 
followed before them. They are ready to move this 
way or that as interest or occasion suggests. Versa- 
tility, adaptability, a wide range of powers, a quick 
and easy variation of careers, men excelling in business- 
es for which they never had any special preparation— 
these are among the most characteristic marks of Ameri- 
can life, its elasticity and variety, the rapid shifting of 
parts, the serviceability of the same men for many dif- 
ferent things, and the quick intelligence of men of many 

‘different kinds in the common undertakings of politics 
and in public affairs of all kinds. If the American col- 
lege were to become a vocational school, preparing only 
for particular callings, it would be thoroughly un- 
American. It would be serving special, not general, 
needs, and seeking to create a country of specialized men 
without versatility or general capacity. 
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The college of the ideal American university, there- 
fore, is a place intended for general intellectual discipline 
and enlightenment; and not for intellectual discipline 
and enlightenment only, but also for moral and _ spir- 
itual discipline and enlightenment. America is great, 
not by reason of her skill, but by reason of her spirit, 
—her spirit of general serviceableness and intelligence. 
That is the reason why it is necessary to keep her col- 
leges under constant examination and criticism. If we 
do not, they may forget their own true function, which 
is to supply America and the professions with enlight- 
ened men. 

I have described the university as a place with a 
college at its heart, but with graduate schools and pro- 
fessional schools standing about and around the college. 
The difficulty about thus associating teaching of differ- 
ent kinds is that the spirit of the graduate and profes- 
sional schools should not be the same spirit as that of 
the college, and that there are certain dangers of infec- 
tion to which the college and the schools of advanced 
and professional study are both alike exposed by the 
association. Look, first, at the danger to the college. 
It is in danger of getting the point of view of the gradu- 
ate and professional schools, the point of view of those 
who prosecute study very intensively along special lines. 
Their object, if they be thorough, is technical scholar- 
ship. That should not be the object of the college. 
Its studies, as America has conceived the college (and I 
am sure she has conceived it rightly), are not prosecuted 
with a view to scholarship. Scholarship can not be had 
at the age of twenty-one, at the age at which youngsters 
graduate from college. They may by that time have 
been made to see the way, the arduous way, to scholar- 
ship and to desire to travel it; but they can not have 
traveled it. Itisalongroad. A lifetime is consumed 
before one reaches the quiet inn at the end of it. The 
object of the college is a much simpler one, and yet no 
less great. It is to give intellectual discipline and im- 
part the spirit of learning. 

We have misconceived and misused the college as an 
instrument of American life when we have organized 
and used it as a place of special preparation for particu- 
lar tasks and callings. It is for liberal training, for 
general discipline, for that preliminary general enlight- 
enment which every man should have who enters 
modern life with any intelligent hope or purpose of 
leadership and achievement. By a liberal training I do 
not mean one which vainly seeks to introduce under- 
graduates to every subject of modern learning. That 
would, of course, be impossible. There are too many of 
them. At best the pupil can, within the four years at 
the disposal of the college, be introduced to them only 
by sample. He can be, and should be, given a thor- 
ough grounding in mathematics, in his own language 
and in some language not his own, in one of the funda- 
mental physical and natural sciences, in the general 
conceptions of philosophy, in the outlines of history, 
and in the elements of correct political thinking; and it 
is very desirable that he should go beneath the surface 
in some one of these subjects, study it with more than 
usual attention and thoroughness, and find in it, if he 
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can, some independence of judgment and inquiry. Stu- 
dents in a modern college can not all follow the same 
road, and it is not desirable that they should do so. 
Besides the thorough drill in a few fundamental sub- 
jects which they should all have, they should be encour- 
aged to make the special, individual choices of particular 
fields of study which will give them an opportunity to 
develop special gifts and aptitudes and which will call 
out their powers of initiative and enable them to dis- 
cover themselves. The college should bea place of various 
Studies, alive with a great many different interests. 

The common discipline should come from very hard 
work, from the inexorable requirement that every stu- 
dent should perform every task set him, whether gen- 
eral or special, whether of his own choice or exacted by 
the general scheme of study prescribed for all, with care 
and thoroughness. The spirit of work should pervade 
the place—honest, diligent, painstaking work. Other- 
wise it would certainly be no proper place of prepara- 
tion for the strenuous, exacting life of America in our 
day. Its ‘‘liberalizing’’ influences should be got from 
its life even more than from its studies. Special stud- 
ies become liberal when those who are pursuing them 
associate constantly and familiarly with those who are 
pursuing other studies—studies of many kinds, pursued 
from many points of view. The real enlightenments 
of life come not from tasks or from books so much as 
from free intercourse with other persons who, in spite 
of you, inform and stimulate you, and make you realize 
how big and various the world is, how many things 
there are in it to think about, and how necessary it is 
to think about the subjects you are specially interested 
in in their right relations to many, many others, if you 
would think of them correctly and get to the bottom of 
what you are trying to do. 

The ideal college, therefore, should be a community, 
a place of close, natural, intimate association, not only 
of the young men who are its pupils and novices 
in various lines of study, but also of young men 
with older men, with maturer men, with veterans 
and professionals in the great undertakings of learn- 
ing, of teachers with pupils, outside the classroom 
as well as inside of it. Noone is successfully educated 
within the walls of any particular classroom or lab- 
oratory or museum; and no amount of association, 
however close and familiar and delightful, between 
mere beginners can ever produce the sort of enlighten- 
ment which the lad gets when first he begins to catch 
the infection of learning. The trouble with most of our 
colleges nowadays is that the faculty of the college live 
one life and the undergraduates quite a different one. 
They are not members of the same community; they 
constitute two communities. The life of the under- 
graduate is not touched with the personal influence 
of the teacher: life among the teachers is not touched 
by the personal impressions which should come from 
frequent and intimate contact with undergraduates. 
The teacher does not often enough know what the 
undergraduate is thinking about or what models he is 
forming his life upon, and the undergraduate dces 
not know how human a fellow the teacher is, how de- 
lightfully he can talk, outside the classroom, of the 
subjects he is most interested in, how many interesting 
things both his life and his studies illustrate and 
make attractive. This separation need not exist, and, 
in the college of the ideal university, would not exist. 


T IS perfectly possible to organize the life of our 
colleges in sucha way that students and teachers 
alike will take part in it; in such a way that a perfectly 
natural daily intercourse will be established between 
them; and it is only by such an organization that they 
can be given real vitality as places of serious training, 
be made communities in which youngsters will come 
fully to realize how interesting intellectual work is, how 
vital, how important, how closely associated with all 
modern achievement—only by such an organization that 
study can be made to seem a part of life itself. Lectures 
often seem very formal and empty things; recitations 
generally prove very dull and unrewarding. It is in 
conversation and natural intercourse with scholars 
chiefly that you find how lively knowledge is, how it 
ties into everything that is interesting and important, 
how intimate a part it is of everything that is ‘“‘prac- 
tical’’ and connected with the world. Men are not always 
made thoughtful by books; but they are generally made 
thoughtful by association with men who think. 

The present and most pressing problem of our uni- 
versity authorities is to bring about this vital associa- 
tion for the benefit of the novices of the university 
world, the undergraduates. Classroom methods are 
thorough enough; competent scholars already lecture 
and set tasks and superintend their performance; but 
the life of the average undergraduate outside the class- 
room and other stated appointments with his instruc- 
tors is not very much affected by his studies; is al- 
most entirely dissociated from intellectual interests. 

( Continued on page 437) 
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THE WRONG THING’ 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
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m. AN HAD gone in for building model boats, 

ie but after he had filled the school-room with 
chips which he expected Una to clear away, 
they turned him out of doors, and he took 
all his tools up the hill to Mr. Springett’s 
yard, where he knew he could muke as 
much mess as he chose. Old Mr. Springett 
was a Builder, Contractor, and Sanitary 
Engineer, and his yard, which opened off the 


things. At one end of it was a long loft, reached 
by a ladder where he kept his iron-bound scaffold 
planks, tins of paint, pulleys, and odds and 
ends he had found in old houses. He would sit 
a here by the hour watching his carts as they loaded 
er a or unloaded in the yard below, while Dan gouged 
and grunted at the carpenter's bench near the loft 
window. Mr. Springett and Dan had always been 
particular friends, and he was so old he could re- 
member when railways were being made in the 
Southern counties, and people were allowed to 
drive dogs in carts. 

One hot still afternoon—the tar-paper on the 
roof smelt like ships— Dan in his shirt-sleeves was 
smoothing down a new schooner’s bow, and Mr. 
Springett was talking of barns and houses he had 
built. He said he never forgot any stick or stone 
he had ever handled, or any man, woman, or child 
he had ever met. Just then he was very proud of 
the Village Hall at the entrance to the village 
which he had finished a few weeks before. 

‘An’ I don't mind tellin’ you, Mus’ Dan,” he 
said, ‘that the Hall will be my last job top of this 
mortal :arth. I didn’t make ten pounds—no, nor 
yet five—out o’ the whole contrac’, but my name’s lettered on the foundation stone— 
Ralph Springett, builder—and the stone she’s bedded on four foot of good concrete. 
If she shifts any time these five hundred years, I'll surely turn in my grave. I told the 
Lunnon architec’ so when he come down to oversee my work.”’ 

“What did he say?’ Dan was sandpap-ring the schooner’s port bow. 

“Nothing. The Village Hall ain't more tl an one of his small jobs for “im, but ’tain’t 
small to me, an’ my name is cut and lettered, frontin’ the village street, I do hope an’ 
pray, for time everlastin’. . You'll want the little round file for that holler in 
her bow. Who'sthere?”’ Mr. Springett turned stiffly in his chair. 

A long pile of scaffold planks ran down the centre of the loft. Dan looked, and saw 
Hal of the Draft's touzled head beyond them. 

‘Be you the builder of the Village Hall?’’ he asked of Mr. Springett. | 

“I be,”’ was the answer. ‘But if you want a job 7 

Hal laughed. ‘No faith!’ he said. ‘‘Only the Hall is as good and honest a piece of 
work as I’ve ever run a rule over. So, being born hereabouts, and being reckoned a 
Master among masons, and accepted asa Master Mason, I made bold to pay my broth- 
erly respects to the builder.” 

“Aa—um!”’ Mr. Springett looked important. “I bea bit rusty, but I'll try ye!” 

He asked Hal several curious questions, and the answers must have pleased him, for 
he invited Hal to sit down. Hal moved up, always keeping behind the pile of planks 
so that only his head showed, and sat down on a trestle in the dark corner at the back 
of Mr. Springett’s desk. He took no notice of Dan, but talked at once to Mr. Springett 
about bricks, and cement, and lead and glass, and after a while Dan went on with his 
work. He knew Mr. Springett was pleased because he tugged his sandy white beard, 
and smoked his pipe in short puffs. The two men seemed to agree about everything, 
but when grown-ups agree they interrupt each other almost as much as if they were 
quarrelling. Hal said something about workmen. 

“Why, that’s what J always say,” Mr. Springett cried. ‘‘A man who can only do one 
thing, he’s but next-above-fool to the man that can’t do nothing. That’s where the 
Unions make their mistake.”’ 

‘“My thought to the very dot.” 
fered in my time from these same guilds— Unions, d’you call ‘em? 
talk of the mysteries of their trades—why, what does it come to?”’ 

‘Nothin’! You've just about hit it,” said Mr. Springett, and jammed his hot 
tobacco with his thumb. | 

‘‘Take the art of wood-carving,” Hal went on. He reached across the planks, 
grabbed a wooden mallet, and moved his other hand as though he wanted something. 
Mr. Springett without a word passed him one of Dan’s broad chisels. ‘‘Ah! Wood- 
carving, for example. If you can cut wood and have a fair draft of what ye mean to 
do, a Heaven’s name take chisel and maul and let drive at it, say I. You'll soon find 
all the mystery—forsooth! of wood-carving under your proper hand!’ Whack! came 
the mallet on the chisel, and a sliver of wood curle. up in front of it. Mr. Springett 
watched him like an old raven. ; 

“All art is one, man—one,” said Hal between whacks, ‘‘and to wait on another man 
to finish out e 

“To finish out your work ain't no 
sense,’ Mr. Springett cut in. “That's 
what I’m always saying to the boy here.”’ 
He nodded toward Dan. ‘‘That’s what I 
said when I put the new wheel into Brew- 
ster’s Mill in—Eighteen Hundred, Seven- 
ty-Four. I reckoned I was millwright 
enough for the job ’thout bringin’ a man 

from Lunnon. An’ 
_ besides, dividin’ 
work eats up profits, 
no bounds.” 
' Hal laughed his 
beautiful deep 





Dan heard Hal slap his tight-hosed leg. ‘I’ve suf- 
All their precious 
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village street, was always full of interesting — 





laugh, and Mr. Springett joined in till Dan 
laughed, too. 

“You can handle your tools, I see,’’ said Mr. 
Springett. ‘I reckon if you’re any way lie me, 
you've found yourself hindered by those—guilds, 
did you call 'em?’— Unions, we say.”’ 

‘‘You may say so!’’ Hal pointed to a white scar 
on his cheek-bone. ‘This is a remembrance from 
the Master Watching Foreman on Magdalen Tower, 
because, please you, I dared to carve stone without 
their leave. They said a stone had slipped froma 
cornice by accident.” 

“‘Tknow them accidents. There’s no way to dis- 
prove 'em in the courts. An’ stones ain’t the 
only things that slip,’ Mr. Springett gruntced. 

‘I’ve seen a scaffold plank turn and jerk a clever 
workman sixty foot on to the cold chancel floor 
below, and a rope will break id 

‘Yes, natural as nature; an’ lime’ll fly up in a 
man’s eyes without any breath o’ wind sometimes,” 
said Mr. Springett. ‘‘But who’s to prove ’twasn’t 
a accident?” 

‘“Who do those things?’’ Dan asked, and straight- 
ened his back at the bench ashe turned the schooner 
end for end in the vice to get at her counter. 

‘“‘Them which don’t wish other men to work no 
better nor quicker than they do,"’ growled Mr. 








Springett. ‘‘Don’t pinch her so hard in the vice, 
Mus’ Dan. Puta piece o’ rag in the jaws, or you'll 
bruise her. More than that—’’ he turned toward 


Hal—“‘if a man has his private spite laid up 
against you, the Unions give him an excuse for 
working it off, on ye.” 

“Well I know it,’”’ said Hal. 

“They never Iet you go, them spiteful ones. 
Hundred, Sixty-Two—down to Tunbridge Wells. 
he was.” 

‘*Mine was an Italian, called Benedetto. I met him first at Oxford on Magdalen 
Tower when I was learning my trade—or trades, I should say. A bad enemy he was, 
as you say, but he came to be my singular good friend.”’ 

Hal put down the mallet and settled himself comfortably. 

“What might his trade have been—plasterin’?’’ Mr. Springett asked. 

“Plastering of a sort. He worked in stucco—fresco, we call it—made pictures on 
plaster. Not but what he had a fine sweep of the hand in drawing. He'd take the 
long sides.of a cloister, trowel on his stuff, and roll out his great all-abroad pictures of 
saints and croppy-topped trees quick as a webster unrolling cloth almost. Oh, Bene- 
detto could draw, but a was a little-minded man, professing to be full of secrets of colour 
or plaster—common tricks, all of ’em—and his talk was how Tom, Dick or Harry had 
stole this or t’other secret art from him.” 

‘“‘T know that sort,” said Mr. Springett. ‘‘There’s no keeping peace or making peace 
with such. An’ they’re mostly born an’ bone idle.” 

“Even his fellowcountrymen laughed at his jealousy. 
early on Magdalen Tower. I was a youngster then. 
his work.”’ 

‘You shouldn’t never do that.” 
up against you.” 

“True enough. This Benedetto did most specially. Body o’ me, the man lived to 
hate me! But I always kept my eyes open when I trusted my weight to a rope or 
plank. I was mighty glad to be shut of him when he quarrelled with his Guild fore- 
man, and went off, nose in air, and paints under hisarm. But—’’ Hal leaned forward 
—‘‘if you hate a man or a man hates you @ 

“IT know. You're everlastin’ running acrost him,’’ Mr. Springett interrupted. 
“‘Excuse me, sir.’’ He went across to the window, and shouted to a carter who was 
loading a cart with bricks. 

‘“‘Ain’t you no more sense than to heap ’em up that way?” he said. ‘Take an’ 
throw a hundred of ’em off. It’s more than the team can compass. Throw ’em of, 
I tell you, and make another trip for what’s left over. Excuse me, sir. You was 
saying 

“I was saying that before the end of the same year I went to Bury to strengthen 
the lead-work in the great Abbey East window there.” 

‘‘Now that’s just one of the things I’ve never done. But I mind there was a cheap 
excursion to Chichester in Eighteen Hundréd, Seventy-Nine, an’ I went an’ watched 
"em leading a won’erful fine window in Chichester Cathedral. I stayed watchin’ till 
"twas time for the train to go back. Dunno as I had two drinks p’raps, all that day.” 

Hal smiled. ‘‘At Bury St. Edmunds then, sure enough, I met my enemy Benedetto. 
He had painted a picture in plaster on the South wall of the Refectory—a noble place 
for a noble thing—a picture of Jonah.”’ 

‘Ah! Jonah an’ his whale. I’ve never been asfuras Bury. You've worked abouta 
lot,” said Mr. Springett with his eyes on 
the carter below. 

‘No. Not the whale. This was a 
picture of Jonah and the gourd that 
withered. But all that Benedetto had 
shown was a peevish gray beard huggled 
up in angle-edged drapery beneath 4 
pompion on a wooden trellis. This last 
being a dead thing, he’d drawn it as 
"twere to the life. 
But fierce old Jonah, 
bared in the sun, 
angry, even to death 
that his cold proph- 
ecy was disproven— 


I knowed a plasterer in—FEighteen 
He was a Frenchy—a bad enemy 


We two came to loggerheads 
Maybe I spoke my mind about 


Mr. Springett shook his head. ‘‘That sort lay it 
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THE WRONG THING 


Jonah the prophet, 
ashamed, and already 
hearing the children of 
Nineeh running to mock 
him—ah, that was what 
Benedetto had not drawn!”’ 

‘‘He better ha’ stuck to the whale, then,”’ 
said Mr. Springett. 

‘‘He’d ha’ done no better with that. He 
draws the damp cloth off the picture, an’ 
shows it to me. I was a craftsman, too, d’you see?” 

“’ Tis good,’ I said, ‘but it goes no deeper than the plaster.’ 

‘“**What?’ he said in a whisper. 

“*Be thy own judge, Benedetto,’ I answered. 
plaster?’’’ 

“He reeled against a piece of dry wall. ‘No,’ he says, ‘and I know it. I could 
not hate thee more than I have done these five years, but if I live, I will try, Hal. 
I will try... Then he goes away. I pitied him, but I had spoken truth. His 
picture went no deeper than the plaster.”’ 

‘‘Ah!”’ said Mr. Springett, who 
had turned quite red. ‘‘You was 
talkin’ so fast just now I didn’t 
understand what you was drivin’ 
at. I’ve seen men—good work- 
men they was—try to do more 
than they could do and—and they 
couldn't compassit. They know- 
ed it, and it nigh broke their heart 
like. You was in your right, o’ 
course, Sir, to say what you 
thought o’ his work, but—was you 
in your duty?” 

“I was wrong to say it,’’ Hal 
replied. ‘‘God forgive me—I was 
young. Hewas workman enough 
himself to know where he failed. 
But it all came evens in the long 
run. By the same token, did ye 
ever hear o’ one Torrigiano—Tor- 
risany, we called him?’’ 

“T can't say I ever did. Was 
he a Frenchy?” 

“No, a hectoring, hard-mouth- 
ed, long-sworded Italian builder, 
as vain as a peacock, and as strong 
as a bull, but, mark you, a Master 
Workman. More than that—he 
could get his best work out of the 
worst men.” 

“Which it’s a gift. I hada 
foreman-bricklayer like him once,” 
said Mr. Springett. ‘‘He used to 
prod ’em in the back like with a 
pointing trowel, and they did 
wonders.” 

‘‘I’ve seen our Torrisany lay a 
‘prentice down with one buffet 
and raise him with another—to 
make a mason of him. I worked 
under him at building a chapel in 
London—a chapel and a tomb for 
a king.’ 

“‘T never knew things went to 
chapel much,” said Mr. Springett. 
“But I always hold with a man, 
don’t care who he be, seein’ about 
his own grave before he dies. 
’Tisn’t the sort of thing to leave to 
your family. I reckon ’twas a 
fine vault.” 

‘‘None finer in England. This 
Torrigiano had the contract for it, 
as you’d say. He picked master 
craftsmen from all parts—Eng- 
land, France, Italy, the Low 
Countries—no odds to him so long 
as they knew their work, and he 
drove them like—like pigs at 
Brightling Fair. He called us 
English all pigs. We suffered it 
because he was a Master in his 
craft. If he misliked any work 
that a man had done, with his own 
great hands he'd rive it out, and 
tear it down before us all. ‘Ah, you 
pig—you English pig!’ he’d scream WW 4 y 2 
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gild you all over!’ But when his 
passion had blown out, he'd slip 
‘is arm round the man’s neck, and 
impart knowledge worth gold. ‘Twould have done your heart good, Mus’ Springett, 
to see the two hundred of us—masons, jewelers, carvers, gilders, iron-workers and 
the rest—all toiling like cock-angels, and this mad Italian hornet fleeing from one to 
the next up and down the chapel. Done your heart good, it would!”’ 

“I believe you,” said Mr. Springett. ‘‘In Eighteen Hundred, Fifty-Four, I mind 
the railway was bein’ made into Hastin’s. There was two thousand navvies on it—all 
young—all strong—an’ I was one of ’em. Oh, dearie me! Excuse me, Sir, but was 
your enemy workin’ with you?” 

‘Benedetto? Be sure he was. He followed me like a lover. 
on the chapel ceiling—slung from a chair. Torrigiano made us 
promise not to fight till the work should be 
finished. We were both Master Craftsmen, 
d’ye see, and he needed us. None the less, I 
never went aloft to carve ’thout testing all 
my ropes and knotseach morning. We were 
never far from each other. Benedetto ’ud 
sharpen his knife on 
his sole while he 
waited for his plaster 
to dry—wheet, wheet, 
wheet, I'd hear it 





He painted pictures 
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“I kneeled, and he tapped me on the shoulder, ‘Rise up, Sir Harry Dawe,’ he says” 





where I hung chipping 
round a pillar head, and 
we'd nod to each other 
friendly like. Oh, he was 
a craftsman, was Bene- 
detto, but his hate spoiled his eye and his hand. 
I mind the night I had finished the models for 
the bronze saints round the tomb Torrigiano 
embraced me before all the chapel, and bade me 
to supper. I met Benedetto when I came out. 
He was slavering in the porch like a mad dog.”’ 

‘“‘Working himself up to it?’’ said Mr. Springett. 
night?” 

‘No, no. That time he kept his oath to Torrigiano. But I pitied him. Eh, well? 
Now I come to my own follies. I had never thought too little of myself; but after 
Torrigiano had put his arm round my neck, I—I—”’ Hal broke into a laugh— “'I lay 
there was not much odds 'twixt me and a cock-sparrow in his pride.” 

‘IT was pretty middlin’ young once on a time,”’ said Mr. Springett. 

“Then ye know that a man can’t drink and dice and dress fine, and keep company 
above his station, but his work 
suffers for it, Mus’ Springett.”’ 

“T never held much with dress- 
in’ up, but—you're right! The 
worst mistakes J ever made they 
was made on Monday mornings,”’ 
Mr. Springett answered. ‘‘We've 
all been one sort of fool or t’other. 
Mus’ Dan, Mus’ Dan, take the 
smallest gouge, or you'll be split- 
tin’ her stern works clean out. 
Can't ye see the grain of the wood 
don’t favour a square tool?’ 

“I'll spare you some of my fol- 
lies. But there was a man called 
Brygandyne—Bob Brygandyne— 
Clerk of the King’s Ships, a little 
smooth, bustling atomy as clever 
as a woman to get work done 
for nothin’—a won’erful smooth- 
tongued pleader. He made much 
o’ me, and asked me to draft him 
out a drawing, a piece of carved 
and gilt scroll-work for the bows 
of one of the King’s ships—the 
Sovereign was her name.” 

‘‘Was she a man of war?” asked 
Dan. 

‘“‘She was a warship, and a wom- 
an called Catherine of Castile 
desired the King to give her the 
ship for a pleasure ship of her 
own. I did not know at the time, 
but she’d been at Bob to get this 
scroll-work done and fitted that 
the King might see it. I made 
him the picture, in an hour—all of 
a heat after supper—one great 
heaving play of Dolphins and a 
Neptune or so reining in webby- 
footed sea-horses, and Arion with 
his harp high atop of them. It 
was twenty-three foot long, and 
may be nine foot deep—painted 
and gilt.”’ 

“It must ha’ just about looked 
fine,”’ said Mr. Springett. 

“That's the curiosity of it. 
’'Twas bad—rank bad. In my 
conceit I must needs show it to 
Torrigiano, in the chapel. He 
straddles his legs: hunches his 
knife on his hip, and whistles like 
a storm-cock through a sleet- 
shower. Benedetto was behind 
him. We were never far apart, 
I’ve told you. 

‘““*That is pig’s work,’ says our 
master. ‘Swine’s work. You 
NN Ae ; 3 make any more such things, even 
i NE ) a a Se ae after your fine Court suppers, and 
We, Sea : Ws gaat you shall be cent away.’ 

Ni 3 — : ‘Benedetto licks his lips like a 
cat. ‘Is it so bad then, master?’ 
he says. ‘What a pity!’ 

‘“““Ves,’ says Torrigiano. 
AA Ve BE SoS ‘Scarcely you could do thing so 
AANA rn A ge SOS bad. I will condescend to show.’ 
| NS a Ss Re ‘‘He talks to me then and there. 

seep Mri No shouting: no swearing: (it 
was too bad for that); but good 
memorable counsel, bitten in 
slowly. Then he sets me to draft 
out a pair of iron gates, to take, as 
he said, the taste of my dirty 
dolphins out of my mouth. Iron’s sweet stuff if you don’t torture her, and hammered 
work is all pure truthful line, with a reason and a support for every curve and bar of it. 
A week at that settled my stomach handsomely and the Master let me put the work 
through the smithy, where I sweated out more of my foolish pride.”’ 

“Good stuff is good iron,"’ said Mr. Springett. ‘I done a pair lodge gates once in 
Eighteen Hundred, Sixty-Three.”’ 

“Oh, I forgot to say that Bob Brygandyne whipped away my draft of the ships’ 
scroll-work, and would not give it back to me to re-draw. He said 'twould do well 
enough. Howsoever my lawful work kept me too busied to remember him. Body 0’ 
me, but I worked that Winter upon the gates and the bronzes for 
the tomb as I’d never worked before. Iwas 
leaner than a lath, but I lived—TI lived 
then!’’ Hal looked at Mr. Springett with his 
wise crinkled up eyes, and the old man 
smiled back. 

“Ouch!” Dan cried. He had been hollow- 
ing out the after-deck, 
the little gouge had 
slipped and gashed 
the ball of his deft 
(Continued on page 445) 
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IF THE JAPANESE SHOULD REAR 


YOUR CHILDREN 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 





It Is Generations of Inherited Pride, Repose of Manner and Respect for Parental 
Authority that Develop Gentle Manners and Spartan Character 


From the land of Little children 
Where the babies are the kings. 


ABIES in Japan—you’ve heard this, 
haven’t you?—don’t cry. A fairy-tale, 
of course. Babies will be babies—even 
in Japan. Only in Nippon when a baby 
does cry, nobody thinks that the world 
is coming to an end. This, also, is true 
—that when you put your American 
baby side by side with ours, you will see 

a difference, just about sucha difference as that between 

the city of Mukden which our soliders saw while fighting 

through it, and the one seen by the newspaper men a 

week later. 

Fine, these saintly babies of Japan, you'd say. But 
—oh, of course, there is a ‘‘but’’ to this as to all other 
good things in this life—but remember, there will be no 
unexpected bombardment of baby bullets in the early 
hours of the morning, no soul-hugging melody of ‘‘Good 
morning, mammy’”’; neither will there be the tender 
strangling by the dearest dimpled arms in the world nor 
the irreverent ‘‘Hello, papa,’’ tuning the twilight hour 
at your home-coming. A rather stiff price, if you 
would have saints for your babies. 


ponery of Making a Good Baby in One 
Generation 





ITH us in Japan, ‘the baby is (supposed to be, at 
least) a work of art, not a manufacture; a work of 
art, too, which calls for something more than the mere 
art of man; the graces of the gods as well. What really 
takes away the breath of the Japanese observer in Amer- 
ica is not, as the American thinks in his innocence, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona nor the automobile rush of 
life down another grand canyon of brick and stone in 
lower Broadway. It is the off-hand, cheerful manner in 
which the Americans try to make their babies good— 
simply by heeding, for example, a Biblical suggestion 
made to the Jews of a few thousand years ago (what a 
beautiful comment on the up-to-date genius of the 
American people!) about sparing of the rod! 

If the Japanese were to mother your children, they 
would start—if they only could—the good work in the 
days of your great-grandmothers. Nobody — nobody 
in Japan at least—ever talks of, much less attempts, 
making a first-rate acrobat in one generation. When 
Mr. Roosevelt takes up jiu-jitsu at the tender age of 
forty-five all of us feel much flattered, but we do not 
feel like running away from him in the hour of his anger. 
And we take the rearing of the child, the art of the ma- 
king of man, very much more seriously than the making 
of an athlete. 

‘‘A Japanese child seems to be the product of a more 
perfect civilization than our own,” writes Miss Alice 
Mabel Bacon in her admirable work on Japanese girls, 
‘‘for it comes into the world with little of the savagery 
and barbarian bad manners that distinguish children in 
this country, and the first ten or fifteen years of its life 
do not seem to be passed in one long struggle to acquire 
a coating of good manners that will help to render it less 
obnoxious in polite society.”” Miss Bacon, I fear, is a 
trifle more polite than accurate; as all the world knows, 
our civilization is not a whit better than that of the 
West. Only in the factory where man is made we take 
a little more time than you do. We begin much earlier 
than you do. Having had the start of four or five 
generations of polite training, it would be strange indeed 
if our babies failed to come into life with a decided hered- 
itary inclination for gentler manners. Blood will tell. 

In the city of San Francisco some years ago, f had the 
pleasure of being the guest at the home of the proud 
father of three children. The youngest was a robust 
boy as fair as the very future of America. 

‘Billy,’ said his father, ‘‘give us your Cherokee 
dance.” ; 

‘‘Nop,’”’ came from the gentleznanlet in Indian garb, 
his feet wide apart in the ‘‘go-back-and-tell-the-Lace- 
dzmonian”’ attitude. 

“Oh, yes, Billy; bring out your gun and give us the 
dance.” 

“No, [ won't!’ with which the hope of future America 
made for what in his Indian imagination he took to be 
the tall timber. His father laughed. 

“What do you do with a bad boy like that?” he asked 
me. 

“We'd simply love him to death,” 


said I with con- 
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viction—to him. And to myself: ‘‘We in Japan would 
look into you, the father, and your own father, for the 
explanation.”’ 

Here was an American of unquestioned intelligence 
and ability; he was one of the leading citizens of the 
Western city. If any man had taken him to task for 
the ‘‘cussedness’’ (I am quoting the gentleman’s own 
expression, by the bye) of his handsome boy, I dare say 
he would have taken it for a joke. 


Parental Authority 


TILL, I believe I am not fair to our California 
friend. In the management of his boy he was 
handicapped; he was in the land where parental authori- 
ty is—well, not much more than a good-natured joke. 
In Japan it is pretty nearly as powerful as the grave- 
yard (beside which Czar Cannon and the late good-natur- 
ed old Empress-Dowager of China are but feeble-mind- 
ed altruists). And our parents are backed by this the 
most irresistible and the most powerful of despots. 

If I were very sure that our friend had a vigorous 
healthy heart and had I enjoyed a reputation for truth- 
telling beyond all cavil, I certainly should have said to 
him: ‘‘My dear sir, in Japan our children don't say ‘no’ 
to their parents. It never occurs to them to say sucha 
thing, not even in the wild dreams of youth. They 
don’t know how.” 

And here is the explanation: 

Years ago—some five hundred years before Christ, 
to be precise—there lived a man who thought a good 
deal, and his ideas told on the life of the Far Eastern 
peoples. Confucius differed from all other great teach- 
ers of the world in this: he was practical, as Jesus was 
altruistic and Gotama was idealistic. As has been said 
of him often, he approached the tangled problems of life 
with a drawn sword. Simply he divided human society 
into two parts, one giving orders, the other carrying 
them into effect. Authority, with him, was the key- 
note of all human relations. His teachings, after hav- 
ing ruled the Asian society for five-and-twenty centu- 
ries, is still alive in the life of New Japan. 

In this Enlightened Reign of Meiji, the prerogatives 
of His Majesty the Emperor have been limited. But 
the despotism of parental authority has not come down 
from the throne; it has not been constitutionalized. 
Japan has her bad boys, to be sure. But in the old 
Samurai families even the very idea of saying ‘‘I won’t”’ 
to the parent used to enter the heads of the worst boys 
about as rarely as the twenty-dollar gold-piece into the 
pockets of school boys. The fact is that in the old 
samurai days the people used to say, and family believe, 
that the power of both life and death of the child was in 
the discretion of the parent. I, who am far from 
boasting the snowy weight of years, happen to know 
personally—of course I am not proud of my acquaint- 
ance—a boy whom his father interviewed with a drawn 
sword, once upon a time, for telling a lie. 





The Atmosphere into which the Baby Comes 


AYOTHEE thing which goes far in making babies 

good in Japan is the very atmosphere into which it 
enters, the moral and sentimental as well as the social, 
All of us are hot-house plants in the hot-house called 
society ; we are the children of environment. Why, sir, 
since the birth-hour of history no Chinaman was ever 
born in Greece. 

It has been said—by a globe-trotter, I believe, and for 
once the globe-trotter was right—that Japan is the para- 
dise of babies. All the temple courts, the parks, the 


‘ places famous for flowers, all hillsides, seasides and 


river banks fragrant with the memory of past picnics— 
are the realms where the babies are the kings. That 
isn’t all. The crowded streets of cities are also theirs. 
In the earlier days of Western innovation with us, a 
number of army officers and nobility took to horse and 
carriage. And to them the law of the country said: 
‘‘Now you must remember the babies who play in the 
streets. You must employ footmen to run ahead of your 
horses and carriages, that they may clear the street 
before you, that the babies may be safe.’”’ This is the 
reason why the automobile does not go very fast in 
Japan. 

Some years ago, an American friend and I were pass- 
ing through a street in the city of Tokyc. We came 


upon a gateway which smiled like a May-day festival, 
and, like it, was full of people. 
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‘What's all this fuss about?’’ my friend asked m:. 
‘““Have they hit a gold mine?”’ 

No, they had not. To the good people the occasics, 
meant a deal more than the discovery of gold. It wa; 
the coming of a baby. The proud parents were sendine 
out messengers into the four corners of the city an. 
nouncing the glad tidings of exceeding great joy. And 
I told my American friend. 

‘“‘Do your people make such a fuss about a baby? 
Babies are born every day in this country, aren’t they?" 

Which was true. But we look upon this matter en- 
tirely in a different way. It may be that this is one of 
the relics of the past, but we put emphasis upon the 
continuation of a family line. Confucius, whose ghost 
is much more powerful in Japan of to-day than all the 
prophets and philosophers now living put together, 
made childlessness a just ground for divorce. The 
coming of the baby means to a mother more than meat, 
aye, more than a fashionable garment. It 1s the social 
insignium with the Japanese mother; nothing defines 
her social rank as finally as the baby. 

The Nippon society is heartless to the childless moth- 
er; it brands her as ‘‘the stone-woman”’; it exposes her 
to the galling pity of all her more favored sisters. Inthe 
sterner days of the samurai ideal, she was an object to 
be shunned, like a leper. The childless mother did not 
dare to impose herself upon society. <A rather far cry, 
this, from the fashionable Fifth Avenue atmosphere, 
isn't 1t? 


The Nippon Child in the Making 


UT, that you may see clearly what the Japanese would 
do to them, if they were to rear your babies, Ie: 
us take a leaf out of life. Once upon a time a baby wis 
born—I know him rather well; I should be ashamed ci 
his acquaintance, but am noft—whom you shall know 
under the name of Taro. He was of the middle clas:: 
his forefathers used to wear crests and were called the 
samurai. Immediately upon his entry into this life of 
earth his nurse took charge of him. She wasa practical 
person of good sense, as all the good nurses should be. 
She lost no time, neither did she waste that fragrance «f 
heart called politeness, upon the deserted pink flesh of 
the new citizen. She put it into its first bath. There 
were sonorous protests, but babies had always talked t» 
her that way. It must be confessed that it wasa rather 
warm welcome, however. Let us be modest in matters 
of figures and say that it was about one hundred ané 
ten degrees, Fahrenheit. ‘‘Oh, horrors!” you weuld 
say. I don’t blame you, dear madam. In the city cf 
Yokohama you will hear an amusing story told of a 
much bigger man than Taro. He was, in fact, a six- 
footer straight from the Harvard gridiron. They say 
that the bath-room attendant saw him, after trying a 
Japanese bath, reeling out a marvelous series of pirouettes 
on one foot, his face a Summer thunder-storm, and his 
body arrayed only in all the crimson glory of a lobster. 
The attendant, who was only about one-fifth the size v 
the Harvard tackle, laughed at him—notat his cowardice, 
however, because he did not understand the real cause 
of his performance but because the big man, he thought, 
was playing off. 
No, no one was surprised that Baby Taro survived the 
test—only we never think of calling it a test. 


Baby Dresses 


O TARO began his life by aspiring to cleanliness, 
which by even the Christian standard is said to te 
only next to godliness. Not-a bad showing for a baby 
ambition; and some of us are not sorry, perhaps, that 
he had the good taste to give us a hint of modesty in the 
first act of life. After bath, the nurse dressed him. 
The statement is simple, isn’t it? And (mothers, please 
hold your breaths) the very act of dressing, the proces «! 
of it and its consummation were about as simple as the 
statement. This makes thy two eyes, like stars, stazi 
from thy head, but really, there is no excuse for the 
Nippon babes to confuse the meaning in their primitive 
understandings, of the two words—dressing and 
martyrdom. Americans wonder at the amiable temper 


of our babies; the real marvel is the measure of good: 

nature which the American baby manages to retaia 

after all he is called upon to go through in dressing. 

How on earth can the most perfect of saints, let alone 4 

baby, be expected to retain his Christian virtues. 
(Continued on page 454) 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATS WIFE 


Part I: 





zi E WERE staying in New York when 
7 my husband went over to Washing- 
ton to learn the President's decision 
in regard to the appointment we had 
asked for in the European service. 
My husband made no pretensions to 
his father’s ability, but he bore a 
famous name with honor and was a 
favorite with the men of the Ad- 
ministration. He had asked for only 
a secretaryship, for he was young 
and willing to work his way up, but he, as well as my- 
self, had been partly educated in Europe. Then we had 
gone over again two years before on our wedding trip 
so that we knew its galleries and gardens, its streets and 
monuments, the gay life of its big hotels, and had peep- 
ed into the interesting and fascinating experiences of 
diplomatic life. 

That morning, after he took the early express to 
Washington, I was so excited I could not stay indoors. 
I ordered my horse and rode like mad through the park; 
my pretty bay, Dolly, seemed to understand and tore 
around for two hours until she stopped panting and 
dripping with sweat and gave me a look of gentle re- 
proach. Back I went after lunch, this time for a walk, 
and there my husband found me late in the afternoon. 
He tried to look noncommittal, to tease me a little, and 
began: '‘The President siid—’"’ then stopped for one 
tantalizing second before he drew my head down and 
whispered in my ear: ‘‘The President said to tell you 
that every American embassy is American territory, 
and if you have a son born over there it will not pre- 
vent him from being President of the United States 
himself some day.’’” He took me in his arms right there 
in the shadows, but before two or three astonished 
lookers-on, who thought, I suppose, that we were just 
engaged, and I whispered back: “If I dared, I would 
write to that dear man, the President, and tell him I 
should like to kiss him the first time I see him.” 


I am old enough now to be a grandmother, and tue 
husband and lover of my youth has been dead many 
years, but it makes me a girl again, now that I have 
brought myself to turn back the pages to those happy 
days when we set out for the new life beyond the sea. 
It is like the day that came at this time when my moth- 
er gave me her wedding-dress which had been her 
mother’s, but which I had not needed for my own simple 
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morning ceremony. We went up-stairs to the room 
where the big cedar chest stood, brought from England 
by my grandmother fifty years before, and mother 
softly closed the door behind us and opened the chest 
with shaking hands. She was a widow just a few 
months after the night when she became a bride and 
had never been able to open the cedar chest before But 
in her great mother-love for me, she lifted the ld and 
took out the gown, the dried rose-leaves from her wed- 
ding bouquet clinging to the meshes of the lovely lace 
and giving out the faintest breath of delicate perfume, 
like the stirring fragrance of the memories that crowd 
upon me as I write. 

‘T have been selfish; you should have had it long ago,” 
she said, when I protested that I could do without it. 
“One should always share the things that are rare and 
beautiful in one’s life, even if the sharing means pain at 
first. I am far happier in giving you the dress than I 
have been in keeping it hidden away. The lace is good 
enough for you to wear any place. Your grand- 
mother wore it at the English court.” 

How thankful I should be for that lace, I did not 
dream at the moment. 

What a wealth of love and kind thoughts the family 
showered upon us in getting us ready! If I had accept- 
ed them, I would have had all the jewels in my hus- 
band's family as well asin my own. But the widow of 
an ambassador, who was an intimate friend of my 
mother's, told me that the wife of the ambassador 
under whom we were to serve was very simple in her 
dress, and as she did not care to wear much jewelry I 
should wear less. Later on I was to learn how rigid is 
court etiquette on the subject of dressing, not only in 
dictating the particular style at each function, but in 
making it almost unpardonable for any woman at court 
to appear better gowned than the queen. No one 
must attempt to outshine her, although visiting Ameri- 
can women, with their jewel-boxes overflowing from 
the collections of dethroned or hapless royalty, some- 
times do so to the chagrin and embarrassment of the 
ambassador's wife who presents them. 

Through my mother’s friend I secured my French 
maid, Marie, who knew almost as much about court 
etiquette as a master of ceremonies and was invaluable 
in my apprenticeship. She came to me when we reach- 
ed Paris, where I did practically all of my shopping, and 
at first could hardly say a word to either of us without 
calling us ‘‘Excellency.’’ But when she began quietly 
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instructing every servant in the hotel to call us ‘Excel- 
lency”’ as we passed, my. husband stopped it. - For, of 
course, we were not ‘‘Excellency,’’—no secretary is proy- 
erly so called—and Marie slyly let me understand 
that she knew it as well as I did. But her end was at- 
tained, for it brought usa realization of the new dignity. 
My husband had a habit of wearing his hat at a little 
angle which, with his merry eyes, made him look de- 
cidedly rakish, but now he took pains to put it on 
perfectly straight and to carry himself correctly. And 
he never embraced me again in a public park as he did 
that day in New York. ° 

We began talking together in French, which we had 
both studied thoroughly during our school days in 
Paris, and our knowledge of this beautiful language of 
diplomacy brought many charming experiences of in- 
timacy among the people we met. To-dayit is the fash- 
ion to speak English in European society and even at 
court, although French stillremains the official language. 

Our first impressions of actual service were of the 
tremendous power and unique position of the United 
States among the great nations of the world—the won- 
derful country of the West, proudly standing aloof 
from the intrigues of the Europeans, a young giant be- 
fore which pale even glorious Greece and conquering 
Rome. The prestige of the American in the diplomatic 
corps is undisputed. He stands for a government 
which would probably hold the balance of power in an 
international difficulty, the only one whose independent 
policy is not influenced by desire for conquest, whose 
financial resources could make or ruin any nation’s 
credit in a day. 

But in the mundane world of housekeeping we often 
found it inconvenient to belong to this land of golden 
promise. Wherever we went the house agents wanted 
us to pay almost double, and we often had to do it be- 
cause we could not sign a long lease. Few men in the 
service in our day were reckicss enough or rich enough 
to sign a long lease. The changes and recalls were too 
swift and sudden; there was many an office-boy in New 
York who felt more secure in his “‘job."’ The State 
Department then, as to-day, gave no assurances, it be- 
ing definitely understood that the President reserved 
the right to recall or change a man at any time. 

Generally taking a furnished house, I never attempt- 
ed to hire the servants, although Marie, who fought so 
many of my battles, often suggested it. But they were 
casually included in the inventory, with a housekeeper 
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responsible for them to the owner. The French cook 
always did her own marketing. We knew she had a 
commission on every penny’s worth she bought and 
that of course it was added in some subtle way to the 
bill, but it was a perquisite which every good cook 
demanded and obtained, and [I soon learned how useless 
it was for me to attempt to change any established 
custom of Europe. The machinery, once started, went 
like clockwork, and I had a peace and repose in my 
homes in Europe which I never had in America. 

But we had no such experience as befell one of our 
colleagues. He rented an old palace that had, as often 
in such houses, 2 number of inconvenient and useless 
rooms which had not been restored for modern occu- 
pancy and which the family never visited. The large 
retinue of servants was retained, and it took the wife 
some time to become accustomed to all the new faces in 
the house, gardens and stables. But after she had been 
there a month she was constantly meeting a man and 
woman at the lodge gate who walked in as if they be- 
longed to the place, but who she knew were not on the 
servants’ roll. Upon investigation, she discovered that 
they had been formerly employed by the owner and 
were then occupying rooms in the basement, living in 
unutterable filth with five children and an old grand- 
mother, the servants up-stairs sending them food from 
the kitchen. The ambassador ordered them out, but 
they refused to go, declaring that they had permission 
from the owner to stay. This really proved to be the 
case, the owner taking the whole matter in a jocular 
mood and saying that it was a small thing for the rich 
American to let them live in his basement, as he repre- 
sented a country where rich and poor were supposed to 
be equal. It was only when typhoid fever appeared 
among the children that the ambassador was able to get 
rid of them. 

Congressman Nicholas Longworth, on his wedding 
tour after marrying President Roosevelt's daughter, 
was so royally entertained by the American representa- 
tives that he returned to Washington fired with zeal to 
provide our ambassadors and ministers with suitable 
residences from the national treasury. The bill was 
discussed in the House, but there was, to the initiated, a 
startling lack of warmth on the part of the men to he 
benefited. One heard strange rumors that some of 
them would resign if they could not rent their own 
homes and pay the rent out of their own pockets. 

Iam quite certain that this was much exagscrated, as 
any American diplomatist would welcome a change 
which would add greater dignity to his post and to the 
position of his country; yet any one who knows the life 
intimately knows what a protection it is to the Ameri- 
can not to be dependant upon his Government for his 
home. If it belonged to the United States, there are a 
dozen or twoof his country-people among the thousands 
who go abroad every year who would expect to use 
it as a hotel where no bills had to be paid. 

The duties of a secretary are not of special importance 
unless he becomes chargé d'affaires in the absence of his 
chief. And it is a good many years since the ambassa- 
dor or minister played the principal réle in the affairs of 
his own Government and thesone to which he is accredit- 
ed. Once sent off to his post, the State Department 
leaves him much to himself until he is recalled, fre- 
quently by cable like a bolt from the blue. He is not 
the one who to-day makes the treaty. That is done 
direct from Washington, although he is, of course, kept 
informed of the negotiations. . His despatches to Wash- 
ington are almost always behind those of the Associated 
Press, as are the despatches to the embassy or legation 
from Washington. I happened to be in Europe ina 
diplomatist’s family when President McKinley died, 
and our ambassador at the post, one of the largest 
capitals of the world, received his first news through a 
correspondent of the Associated Press who came to the 
house ten minutes before the doyen of the diplomatic 
corps called to offer his condolences, as etiquette re- 
quired. The State Department's despatch came 
several hours later, and the ambassador narrowly es- 
caped the grave embarrassment of being informed of 
this event by the representative of another country. 


HIE secretary has no credentials to present to the 
sovereign; he and his wife are merely jintroduced 
when it is convenient, and they do not go to the state 
dinners; so it was a proud and happy day for me, 
several years after our first appointment, when the 
gorgeous court carriage with the coachman in red livery 
and powdered wig, and three lackeys standing on the 
footman’'s box at the back, drew up before the house, 
a master of ceremonies in full uniform coming to con- 
dact my husband, now ambassador, to the king. An 
outrider went on before, and another court carriage, 
almost as gorgeous, followed with the secretaries of the 
einbassy, the magniicent horses seeming scarcely to 
touch the ground with their dainty feet. 

He had gone so many times as secretary that I could 
follow the ceremony almost as if I had been there, could 
see the guard of soldiers drawn up to salute as he passed 
into the courtyard, see him received in the ambassa- 
dors’ room with the prefect of the palace and two mas- 
ters of ceremonies, where the sun would be shining 
through upon the vellow brocaded furniture and the 
famous Gobelin tapestries, and where he would be met 
by the officers of the royal household, all in their most 
resplendent uniforms, with swords clanking as they 
came forward to meet him in his simple black clothes, 
but every whit as distinguished-looking as any of them. 
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The doors of the throne-room would be flung open, t] - 
king would be there standing on the throne with 3 . 
draperies of crimson velvet held back by gold clasps 
mounted with the crown; he would be smiling cordially, 
I knew, as he had been acquainted with my husband as 
secretary aud had frankly expressed his pleasure at the 
appointmen*. The others in the ambassadors’ room 
would get a look, then the doors would close and the 
new ambassador would be alone with the king. 

I timed it so accurately that I was at the window just 
as the carriage returned. I ran impetuously to the 
door, and there was Marie, nearly bursting with delight, 
with every blessed servant in the house, from the butler 
to the little scullery-maid, gravely bowing so that their 
heads nearly touched the floor, and saying, ‘‘Excel- 
lency!’’ My husband’s eyes began to dance and I saw 
that he wanted to play some boyish prank and shock 
them all; but he knew how they adored him, so he 
walked past the long line with his head up as he knew 
they wanted him todo. Not until he was safely in my 
sitting-room did he give way to shaking laughter. 

When he had recovered I asked: ‘‘And what did the 
king say’”’ ‘‘His Majesty said several things,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘but the principal one was that he had the 
finest baby boy ever born. He is the proudest father 
in the world.’’ We could well believe it, for the baby 
prince had arrived after many anxious years of wait- 
ing,—anxious years for the nation as well as for the 
king, because the heir-apparent had married a haughty 
princess from a family once occupying half the thrones 
of Europe, but bringing only misery and revolution with 
their reigns. 





OW well I remember the infinite tenderness of my 
dear husband’s voice and eyes as we sat there with 
clasped hands, thinking no longer of the happiness of 
the good king and queen, but of our own great loss; for 
the son who had come to us after ten years of marriage 
had stayed only a few short days. I lived over again, 
as we sat there, the radiant months of eager waiting and 
sweet preparation, the secret consecration of my moth- 
er-soul and the unforgettable moment when all memory 
of pain vanished as they laid the precious, soft little 
bundle on my breast. In the hour of our highest honor 
and triumph, the wound struck deepest. It would have 
seemed so much more worth while if our son had lived! 
The invitations to our first state dinner followed in a 
few days after this. I had ordered a new gown from 
Paris, but the morning of the dinner came and it had 
not arrived. We telegraphed to the dressmaker and 
she replied that it was on its way, and, as she had never 
disappointed me before, I did not begin to worry until 
the late afternoon. Marie chattered in voluble French 
all over the house and sent off a telegram on her own 
account, giving the dressmaker, whom she knew inti- 
mately, a piece of her mind in such emphatic and graph- 
ic language that while, of course, I could not be re- 
sponsible for it, it considerably relieved my own feelings. 
The last train upon which the package could reach us 
in time came in a few minutes after six. We sent a 
servant to the station, but he returned empty-handed, 
and Marie and I sat staring at each other in dumb de- 
spair. My first state dinner, and nothing to wear! 
Could any situation be more tragic? Excuses were 
impossible; every one knew I was in perfect health, and 
that very afternoon the queen had recognized me as 
our carriages passed near the palace, so it was very 
evident I could not plead a sudden illness. 

‘‘Marie, I simply must go, and I simply must have a 
proper gown. What are you good for if you can’t help 
me out at a time like this?’’ I said desperately and, I 
fear, with a good deal of childish pettiness. 

“Tf madame will excuse me, I go away for five minutes 
to think,’’ she replied humbly, as if she were to blame! 

She same back, beaming, a big box in her hands, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Madame, we are saved!’’ She had thought 
of my mother's wedding-dress which we had often look- 
ed over and talked about, but which I had never worn. 
The lace seemed too delicate and fragile for the crush of 
a court ball where a reckless foot would soon have ruin- 
ed it; and it had, besides, such an intimate association 
with my mother’s sad life that I always put it back 
reverently in its box, preferring to leave it unworn. 

But now it was the only thing at all possible, and 
Marie had it out in a twinkling, measuring the train to 
see whether it were of the proper length and holding it 
up for me to put on. The white satin underdress had 
to be adjusted first, but with her deft needle and a box 


of pins it was soon ready, and she draped the lace on | 


with the sure touch and art inherent in the French- 
woman. My husband told me I had never looked bet- 
ter, which pleased Marie almost as much as myself. 

The excitement had made me so tired that, after we 
reached the palace and stood waiting for the king and 
queen to enter, I said thoughtlessly to the Chinese am- 
bassador who was standing near: ‘‘] would drop dead if 
I had to stand this way with my feet bound like those of 
the women of your country.’’ I remember that he 
surveyed me with the calm, impenetrable gaze of the 
Oriental; glancing then at a group of women in front of 
us whose tiny waists were quite out of proportion to 
their shoulders, he said quietly: ‘‘Do you think our 
custom of binding the feet more barbarous than yours 
of torturing the body with steel corsets like that?”’ 

At dinner I recall that I sat opposite to Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, who has recently proclaimed himself 
ezar and shown a statesmanship strong and shrewd 
enough to place him in the center of the stage of Euro- 


pean politics. At that time he impressed neither my 
husband nor myself as possessing unusual character or 
power. His face was prominently marked with the 
long Bourbon nose and upper lip; he was very much of a 
dandy, and inordinately vain of his hands, which were 
as white and beautifully molded as a woman's, With 
slender, tapering fingers covered with curious rings. 

We had entered the service with a definite idea of 
what we sought, which was the opportunity of coming 
into intimate contact with the men and women who 
were the makers of the European history of their day, 
and, with my husband at the head of his embassy, we 
found all doors open in official life and in saciety. 

I remember how keen was our delight in being finally 
in a position where we could seek out the distinguished 
men of science and the professions who did not belong 
to the life of the court, forming a little circle of our own 
among them. We were astonished when one of our 
American colleagues, a man for whom we had sincere 
respect, told us that he did not consider himself priv- 
ileged to go beyond court life for his associates. ‘| 
am accredited to the sovereign and the court,”’ he said, 
“and should confine my intimacies within its limits.” 

The ambassadors and ministers of the European 
countries, almost invariably from the historical families 
of their nation, are by birth of a social rank above the 
men of the professions, who do not happen to be so well 
born, though often of infinitely greater individual abili- 
ty and achievement. It is from this class of the profes- 
sions that the American diplomatic corps is largely 
recruited, and we could never regard the deference they 
received from their colleagues who represented the old 
monarchies without a thrill of patriotic exultation at the 
triumph of democratic principles. We considered it 
quite within our province to take pains to recognize the 
men of Europe who stood for achiewement rather than 
birth—the exponents of the ideas and ideals of America. 

Our years in Europe only strengthened our patriot- 
ism, and we could never understand how any Ameri- 
can could enter so intimately into the ideas of Old 
World society as to lose his spirit of social democracy. 
We once met the wife of one of our colleagues who told 
us that the thing she enjoyed most in Europe was that 
people were willing to stay where they were put. 
My husband, who sometimes gave himself the pleasure 
of saying what he thought, a privilege not often accord- 
ed a diplomatist, retorted: ‘‘If everybody in America 
had stayed where they were put, Abraham Lincoln, 
Benjamin Franklin and a few others for example,— 
there wouldn't be much of a United States for your 
husband to be ambassador from.’’ 

American ambassadors in Europe have come ard 
have gone, some of then sorich that the sovereign him- 
self has felt comparatively poor beside them, but the 
fame and standards of James Russell Lowell, John 
Hay and Andrew D. White have endured above all 
others and will do so for many years to come, as repre- 
senting the simplicity and genuine worth which Europe, 
in its thoughtful minds, seeks with longing eyes in 
America. And in this list I would include Alphonso 
Taft, the President's father, who was our envoy in Rus- 
sia during the coronation of Alexander III., and left an 
impression upon the country which no_ succeeding 
American has been able to efface. I learned this when 
I was there years before the son had risen to a place 
where he could shed any luster upon his father’s name. 


[* MY official days globe-trotting was not such a mania 

with my country-people, and life was altogether 
much simpler. When the Fourth of July came we 
floated the Stars and Stripes from the house and laid in 
a good supply of lemonade and coffee and sandwiches. 
The residents in the American colony called with their 
children, even the babies, and among the tourists who 
wandered in there was always some one to give us wel- 
come news of our friends and neighbors at home. The 
men would gather in the library late in the afternoon 
and tell campaign stories over their cigars until their 
wives had to send for them to go home. Sometimes we 
would have fireworks in the evening, which my husbanil 
planned for months ahead and ordered from New York 
with the glee of a schoolboy. 

In later years, as a guest to these receptions all over 
Europe, I have seldom come away without a feeling of 
humiliation. In London and Paris especially, the two 
cities so thronged with tourists during the Summer, a 
Fourth of July reception at the ambassador's is at times 
a strange sight. The house is decorated beautifully 
with flowers, and the long tables in the dining-room 
groan under the weight of every kind of salad, cold 
meat, fruits and ices. Everything is of the best the 
market affords. The gardens are opened, with refresh- 
ment tents and cozy corners where the guests can rest 
and listen to the orchestra. A small army of extra 
servants is taken on, and everything imaginable done te 
make the people comfortable. 

The callers include every one who wants to come, and 
the ambassador stands at the head of the stairs and 
shakes hands for three or four hours with a constant 
stream, most of whom he never saw before in his life. 
Hundreds among them are well-mannered and appre- 
ciative, and these he is glad to have with him, even 
though he may not know them personally—the stu- 
dents who are abroad for music or art, bright-eyed 
young men and women who look long at the pictures 
and hangings, responsive to the kindly spirit ardthe 
feeling of national fraternity. 

(Continued on page 442) 
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ELIA DRAY- 
( TON stood by 
the gray fence 
of the big 
house where, as she 
remembered, her 
mother’s old friend, 
Mrs. Willis, used to 
live, and leaned on 
the lichened pickets 
with a pretense of 
looking into the gar- 
den at the new green 
things pushing up 
through the mold. 
But really she was 
thinking, with an un- 
familiar sensation of 
fright, how her heart 
fluttered and leaped, 
and how she wished, 
if she were to die 
from its wilful inade- 
quacy, she had not 
come down into the 
country to do it alone, 
but had stayed with 
her husband in the 
safe city flat. There 
at the fence Mrs. 
Willis, coming round 
the house with a 
trowel and a basket 
of roots gratefully re- 
ceived from a neigh- 
bor's garden, saw her 
and noted the terror 
of her face. Mrs. 
Willis set down her 
basket and, with her 
firm step, came rapidly down the walk toward the gray picket fence. 

‘‘Ain’t you feelin’ well?” she asked, and Celia, when she saw the gate open, could not 
resist the invitation of it, and stepped in. ‘‘If you ain't feelin’ well,’’ continued Mrs. 
Willis, still in that motherly solicitude which seemed to be unmixed with curiosity, 
“‘you'd better by half come in and set a spell. My uncle, Dr. Samuel Drake, is with me, 
passin’ the day. He lives over to the Ridge. He'd be pleased to see you, and tell you 
what he thought.”’ 

Celia laughed a little, though Mrs. Willis did not know why. It was because she 
remembered that Dr. Drake had been ‘‘the old doctor” in her mother’s time. It 
seemed like coming home to a safe past, now with her heart fluttering so, and without a 
word more she followed Mrs. Willis into the west room where, by the open fire, though 
it was the middle of April, Dr. Drake sat asleep over a newspaper. But he woke in- 
stantly and got up, to hold out his hand to her, as if he were used to the unheralded 
advent of neighbors whom he must greet with a cordial recognition. He was a 
beautiful old man, Celia thought, with his thick white hair and the benignant ex- 
pression of his face, almost unlined and molded only by the age that mellows and 
blesses. He stooped a little and peered down at her from black eyes withdrawn 
into cavernous sockets. ; 

‘‘T hardly remember you, dear,’’ he began, but Celia put out her hand and looked 
up at him from her sincere blue eyes. 

‘You don’t remember me,” she said. ‘‘You haven’t seen me since I was little, 
but you knew mother, and I used to hear about you.’’ Mrs. Willis drew forward a 
chair and released Celia’s hand. 

‘‘There,”’ said she, ‘‘you two have a dish o’ discourse and I'll bring in a mite of 
elderberry wine.” 

When the door had closed upon her, Celia sank into the chair and began to sob, 
and the old doctor, from his seat, was patting her hand and repeating, with a 
mechanical kindness: 

‘‘There! there! I wouldn’t cry.” 

But she cried tempestuously, and felt better in the doing. Presently she raised 
her drenched eyes to the doctor and said: 

‘“‘My heart is affected.”’ 

**What makes you think that?”’ 

A look of keen professional interest had slipped into his face. 

“It suffocates me,’’ said Celia. ‘‘Sometimes I have—”’ she could only think of the 
word used by country neighbors when she was a little girl—‘‘I have ‘spells’ with it. 
I had one just now out here at the gate.” 

The old doctor leaned forward to her and put his ear to her heart. He listened, 
felt her pulse and listened again. When he drew himself back, his face was grave. 
Her eyes interrogated him, and he nodded at her. 

“It’s so, isn’t it?’’ she asked faintly. ‘‘I’ve got a bad heart?”’ 

“Yes,” he said unwillingly. ‘‘You’ll have to be careful.”’ 

“I might die?’’ She was blanched with terror. ‘‘I might die any minute?”’ 

The old doctor did not answer, and she knew it was to be so. Again the terror 
overswept her, but now it was because she was afraid for Dickon, her husband, lest 
she die to-day, away from him, and the blow should fall upon him suddenly, as it 
had come to her. 

Mrs. Willis, hurrying back with the elderberry wine in two tall, slender-necked 
glasses, found the doctor and Celia sitting silent, looking at each other in what 
seemed the sharing of an incredible secret. She bustled about and drew up a little 
table, and when they were sipping the wine she stood before Celia and looked at her. 

‘‘Seems's if you favored somebody I'd met before,’’ she volunteered, and Celia, 
with the faint warmth of the wine within her, had the courage to smile wanly back. 

‘“You knew my mother,” she answered. 

‘Her that was Celia Barstow? There, I said so the minute I set eyes on you! 
you've come into your uncle’s old place, ain’t you? 
down to look at it now.” 

Celia, with all this cordial interest stirring about her, felt more alive. 
her glass and prolonged the comfort of it. 

‘“*Yes,’’ she said. ‘I came this morning with a man we thought might buy it. But 
he wouldn’t. He said it was too far from the station.”’ 
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The old doctor repeated, “There! there! | wouldn’t cry” 


Well, 
I shouldn't be surprised if you was 


She sipped 
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“IT don't call three-quarters of a mile much of any walk for anybody that’s got good 
legs,’’ said Mrs. Willis, with a severe conclusiveness which indicated that he who was 
lacking in good legs might as well abandon the game of life. ‘‘But you ain't thinkin’ 
of sellin’ now, be you really? I kind of hoped you'd feel to come down here and live, 
or spend your Summers at the least.” 

‘‘No,’’ Celia shook her head. ‘‘My husband wouldn't be satisfied to live out of the 
city. He’sa journalist.” 

‘‘Seems 's if I heard you had something to do with the papers, too.” 

‘I’m an illustrator.’’ Celia spoke without a shade of pride in what she had been 
used to considering an important issue. ‘‘I do book covers, magazine covers, all sorts 
of things.”’ 

“Only think of that!’’ said Mrs. Willis, in a maze of admiration. 

Celia set down her glass and rose. 

“You ain’t goin’ back to-night ?’’ Mrs. Willis asked solicitously. 

“Not to-night.’’ Celia passed a hand over her forehead and wondered whether a 
woman who was likely to die of heart disease might be equal to even the small and 
practical tasks before her. ‘I’ve got to look over the bedding, and things of that sort. 
You know the house cume into my hands just as uncle left it. I can't realize it’s been 
shut upatall. Maybe I shall stay there to-night. I’ve brought some canned things in 
my bag.”’ 

‘‘Mercy sakes!” said Mrs. Willis, ‘don’t you do any such thing! 
here in an hour or so and we'll have dinner. 
Doctor can get back to the Ridge.”’ 

Uncle Doctor, too, had risen, and was looking down at Celia benevolently, not at all, 
she thought with a little wonder, as if he had just issued her death-warrant. But it 
seemed impossible to see him again, to see any one, until she had got used to that 
appalling fact. So she shook hands with him and with her hostess, and made her way 
out into the sunshine which, she knew, might at any instant darken down about her. 
But she walked steadily along the street and turned the corner to her uncle’s house, 
which was the old Barstow place with ten acres behind it, and when she was again be- 
fore the porch with its settle on each side where an old man and an old woman might 
well sit in this Spring sunshine and talk over their happy past together, she choked a 
little to realize that she was the one to die in youth, and that Dickon would be among 
those saddened, chartless creatures whose happiness ceased early like a clock that inex- 
plicably stopped. But the habit of her life had taught her that when circumstance 
vexed her it was the part of homely wisdom to set herself a task, so exacting that the 
black butterflies would be blown away on the wind of action. Remembering that, she 
went into the kitchen, and began her inventory of the household goods. But as she 
worked, still her thoughts, in a swift rout, fled on before her. If she was to die, there 
were two things she wished to do: to give Dickon a flawlessly beautiful time in the in- 
terval that might be left her and wipe out of his memory the knowledge that she had 
ever been passionate and fractious, with all the hot-blooded mischiefs she had allowed 
to plague him. They had both been to blame many times over, but Dickon’s petu- 
lance was at once obliterated from her mind by the sponge that washed out her cove- 
nant with life itself. They had lived so cheerlessly of late in their cramped little flat; 
they both worked so hard; they were so harried about the future; Dickon was so batHed 
because there was no time to write his play—the extenuating facts, all in his favor, 
poured in upon her, and she wondered why they had not been with her, a saving body- 
guard, when the day’s miseries fretted and tormented her. She wished, above all 
things, that Dickon had written his play, so that he might have one little triumph to 
stay with him when she should be gone, the lowest step of his staircase builded to stand 
securely on, while he watched her away into the mist. One darkest, ugliest fear that 
had been her close companion for the last months she put away from her as too hateful 
to bear the searching of this blinding shaft which was seeking her out and urging her 
back to lost realities: that was her imagining, growing every day in horrible strength, 
that she was not as close to Dickon as she used to be, not quite so intimately dear. To- 
day, in the face of their nearing separation, this was a specter that would not bear look- 
ing at at all, but still she knew it lived and waited for her. And that late afternoon, 
just when she was finding she must take the late train back, not to be without him an- 
other of the brief hours left to her, she heard the creak of the gate, and Dickon, bag in 
hand, was coming up the garden walk. He looked, with his gaunt, eager face, too thin, 
too harassed for his youth, like all safeties compounded, and she ran out and clung to 
him as if they had not parted so lately as the morning. Dickon set his bag down and 
soothed her, patting her hair with a rough hand and uttering the homely commonplaces 
that we-e endearments to her. 


You come over 
We're goin’ to have it early so’s’t Uncle 





He came back to say, “‘ Whatever happens, we’ve had a good Summer” _ 


I know you didn’t sell the place. He 
I don’t care. I’m glad of it. Do you mind so 


“Why, you're tired, old lady. Buck up. 
telephoned me when he got to town. 
much as that?”’ 

Celia laughed and cried a little and assured him she didn’t care at all. But she 
had been looking over table-linen, she explained, and there was nothing more tiring. 
When they had gone in and Dickon had run over the lower part of the house 
with a keen, practical intc-ost that augmented her own pleasure in it, he drew her out 
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into the porch, and they sat down together on the settle 
Which gave them a view of the budding lilac at the west- 
ern gate. His arm was about her, and Celia felt at once 
irresponsibly happy. The Spring air was wafting them 
in the scent of herbage and rich mold, and Dickon’s 
arm tightened about her as if he prized her very much. 
Her fear, she knew, had changed her. It had made her, 
in some subtle way, even more thrillingly responsive to 
the calls of life. Somehow he, too, was changed. 

“Old lady,” said he, “I’m going to give you a big 
surprise.”’ 

Celia, with a sudden chilling of her pleasure, thought 
she could afford him some wonder, too, if she had not 
resolved to keep her secret to herself. 

“What should you say,” he went on, holding her as if 
her acquiescence were something he had in a definite 
clasp, “if I should ask you to give up the flat and live 
here all Summer -~next Winter, perhaps—lI don't know.”’ 

She pulled herself free and looked at him. 

“You couldn't,” she said. ‘You couldn't be a 
commuter. It’s too far.” 

“Yes, it’s too far. But we could draw out our nest- 
egg and suck it. I could just retire down here like a 
mole in a burrow—and write my play.” 

She was silent while she thought. But the responses 
to him, in her inner mind, came swiftly. This was what 
she could do for him. Here in the seclusion of this un- 
trammeled life she could guard him with every help to 
solitude. She could be the deft serving-maid, the 
watcher upon the threshold to see that no one broke in- 
to his precious moods as the city itself shrieked upon 
them now with its strident, warring cries. He was 
speaking again, in a moved and deepened voice. 

‘‘We should have eaten up our nest-egg; but if I died, 
there would be the life insurance and the play.” 

‘‘T sha'n’t nee them, Dickon,”’ she cried. ‘‘I sha’n't 
need either of them.’’ Then, as his eyes interrogated 
her, she added, ‘I sha’n’t outlive you,’’ and Dickon 
laughed at her. 

Well,” he said then, ‘‘could you live here with me?” 

Celia put out her hand and he took it; they gave 
each other the clasp of men that swear good faith upon 
a bargain, and began planning their changed life. 

At the end of that week the complexion of existence 
was a different thing. The flat had been given up, the 
furniture had been sold at auction, and Dickon, installed 
in one of the big chambers overlooking the orchard, was 
at work on his play. He had disclosed to Celia another 
determination. He meant to live the simplest possible 
life, to sleep outdoors, to swallow milk and eggs as if he 
were an inebriate and they were the wine of the country. 
He was tired of being a fence-rail, a lean Cassius, he told 
her. He proposed to gather unto himself an accretion 
of solid tissue. Celia brought the milk and eggs to his 
door, wondering a little that he could prize them, and 
then gave up thinking about it because she was bound, 
every instant of the day, to fulfil some one of her mul- 
titudinous duties. Her easel was forgotten, and when 
he recalled her to it she repudiated it, as if the thought 
of it hurt her, and told him her fingers were stiff and her 
fancy in abeyance. But secretly she knew how little 
she dared return to it, lest she dwell upon the sad 
face of her uncompleted task and let herself be terrified. 
There was only time, now, to be Dickon’s hand-maid. 


RS. WILLI> roused an ancient crony of her own, 
retired now to a cottage at the end of the town 
and an opulent income from the keeping of hens, and 
through some sympathetic necromancy persuaded her 
to wash for Celia and sometimes bake a batch of bread. 
But there were a hundred other things to do through 
every day, and Celia went draggingly about them be- 
cause it seemed to her that it might be bad for a defect- 
ive heart to be called on so incessantly, and then she 
walked more springily, because the things had to be 
done without -faltering, and somehow it was growing 
casier to do them. When they began gardening, a 
little late in the season, their fun, without warning, 
burst upon them. Up to this time they had lived like 
two absorbed and rather remote acquaintances, on the 
best of terms but too poor in vitality to exchange the 
impressions of the moment; with the garden, Dickon 
said, they began to run in double harness, and whatever 
egregious error Celia failed to make, he supplemented 
by a genius of his own. They had both lived in the 
country, but many things they had forgotten, and there 
were times, Celia told Mrs. Willis, when she hardly 
had the courage to cross the yard, because the garden 
hooted at her. 

‘“T don’t see’s you need to feel that way,” said Mrs. 
Willis, from her hospitality to all phases of mental 
wandering. “It takes a fool to make a fire, but I guess 
anybody that’s got as much seem to ‘em as you and 
Richard have’ll manage to raise somethin’, if you keep 
on. Anyway, your reddishes ain’t anything to be 
ashamed of. They're comin’ out just splendid.” 

That, Dickon owned, gave him a creeping along the 
spine. He had an impression that as zinnias were 
the fool’s flower-garden, becaurve you couldn't kill them, 
so radishes were the fool’s vegetable, and commenda- 
tion of them carried a sting. 

He got in the habit of setting down the eccentricities 
that went to the undoing of the garden, and one day he 
sent a bunch of manuscript off to a New York paper, 
which hailed it with acclaim and at once established a 
gardener’s column for him. With the first check from 
it he insisted on importing a maid, but this Celia 
would not hear to, because the touch of outer sophisti- 
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cation would break the bubble of their pleasure. But 
she found somewhere in the outskirts of the town a mid- 
dle-aged woman of the sort anciently known as “help,” 
who proceeded to make all the rough places plain. 


HIS was before Dickon wrote his article on the diffi- 

culty of sorting out the right kind of birds. He had 
a desire, that would not down, to see the place vocal with 
them, brooded over and flashed upon by wings, a gar- 
den of song; and he set up a primitive carpenter's bench 
and made little houses, each devoted to a certain kind 
of tenant. They were established everywhere; in maples 
for robins, in elms for orioles, and in the wild-cherry- 
trees because javs, he said in his article, would be en- 
chanting, their blue jackets dashing in and out. He 
also mentioned that the houses had doorplates with the 
name of the bird neatly set thereon, and that when no 
tenant applied, or the wrong tenant paused for an in- 
stant and cocked a curious eye at the expectant dwell- 
ing, he had a brief doubt of his own efficiency as a 
landlord; but though the doorplate might have been 
an invention, the houses themselves were not, and the 
description of them called forth an augmenting of 
checks, and the demand from the city journal for more. 
Sometimes Celia wondered how she could laugh at such 
simple things, with her heart ready to betray her at any 
instant; but the ‘‘spells’’ were less frequent, and finally 
she began to forget them altogether. The night had 
been her time for worry,—that dread period from three 
to five when life itself seemed to threaten her. But 
now her feet carried her so fast and far over all kinds of 
ground that bedtime came to be chiefly the moment for 
thinking how tired they were, and when she woke to 
realize their luxurious inaction, it was morning again, 
and they had to begin a new cycle of trotting. Dickon, 
she remembered, used to have pathetic, dog-like intu- 
itions that he was not pleasing her, and this in the old 
time had antagonized her doubly, because, she thought, 
if he knew he failed in kindness, why not, with a lover's 
generous ardor, amend the lack? But now she fancied 
he thought less of such dissatisfactions. Like her, he 
seemed to be absorbed in their exacting outer life. But 
he made a charming iniuimate. He even went back to 
some of their old gaieties and called her Red Head and 
chaffed her about the freckles on her nose. 

It was not until the middle of October that Dickon 
told her he had to go to town that day. For a moment 
they stared at each other across the breakfast-table, 
and then they laughed. 

“Seems like a lost city, doesn’t it’’’ said he. “I 
suppose a few things are going on there still. I dare 
say we might recognize ’em, but I can’t think they’d 
look very important to us.” 

“Shall you go to see him?’’ Celia asked. ‘“‘Do you 
think he’s read it?’” This was the completed play that 
had been sent up the week before. Dickon was folding 
his napkin absently. 

‘“Yes,”’ he said, ‘maybe I shall see him. 
not what I’m going for.” 

When Celia stood at the door, the yellow leaves sift- 
ing down before her, she realized, watching him away, 
that the trip had a special significance for him and that 
he had perhaps planned it a long time before. He had 
bidden her good-by with a grave affection. 

““Celia,’”’ he had come back from the gate to say, 
‘“‘whatever happens, we've had a good Summer.” 

“Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘a good Summer, 
Nobody could ask for a better.” 

And then while he walked away from her, she had a 
vision of the two old people she often fancied on the 
porch together, and the tears blinded her. There was no 
prayer she could think of so fitting the estate of a man 
and woman who loved each other as that it might be 
mercifully decreed that they should grow old together. 

That day Celia was alone, for the help had gone fora 
rare cousining, and she did her tasks as if she loved 
them, because they seemed now more than ever some- 
thing beautifully given her as a kind of special service. 
She went into the north room, where all her drawing kit 
had been set up in orderly fashion for the work she was 
finding a little impulse toward, and looked at it and 
touched it here and there, knowing she loved it, but not 
so much as she loved her household ways. In the 
emptiness of a house where two had set themselves to 
an according life, it came to her that there was one 
question which might still be answered, and this day, 
when Dickon need not miss her, was the one to settle it. 
So she slipped quickly into her more conventional 
clothes, pinned on her hat; and went out, locking the 
door behind her. Incredulous hope was at her heart, 
fear, too, and a wistful daring that could not call itself 
courage yet; and she paused at the gate and looked back 
at the house where she had learned the sharp, sweet 
taste of wholesome happiness, and wondered how it 
would be with her when she should see it again. 

That was the night when two cars of the down train 
were derailed, and forty or fifty passengers, in different 
stages of agitation, had to crawl out through windows to 
the track, where they stood, shaking or cynical, and ex- 
changed the remarks of the occasion. Celia was among 
them, frankly terrified, and exhilarated because she 
found herself still alive on the good earth. When she 
had been told that there would be at least a couple of 
hours’ waiting before they could be taken on again, she 
stood by herself while the others talked excitedly in 
groups and looked at the hunter’s moon rising behind 
the fretwork of cedars on the hill. She felt the more 
alone because something had been liberated in her and 
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she had such things to say to Dickon, and in this strange 
clash of circumstance it seemed as if other queer thing, 
would happen and she might never get to see him at all. 
Then, turning aside because she thought the dark woig 
at the edge of the track looked friendly, she came fare 
to face with a man, and it was Dickon! He recognize 
her, in a solemn way, as she did him, as if it were the 
most natural thing possible to meet at night after an 
accident, and drew her hand through his arm and walked 
away with her in an old-fashioned intimacy, she 
thought, as if they were Early Victorian lovers out for a 
stroll. At the edge of the wood he paused and they «1 
down on a railroad tie, and then it came to him that he 
had not expected to find her here. 

“Oh, I know it,’”’ she cried. ‘‘You thought I was a 
home because you left me there, but I ran up to town 
and I expected to get the other train—the one I thought 
you were on—and missed it.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said Dickon, ‘‘you’re a little rascal to run up 
to town without leave. It would have served you right 
if you'd got your red head broken or come on me wit) 
my head broken. Celia!’’ She turned to him in suc) 
extremity of pleasure at their meeting that she hardly 
cared what he talked about, so she heard his voice. 
“Celia, I went up to find out something. I found it out.” 

‘“‘The play!” 

‘Oh, the play! Yes, the play incidentally. They've 
read it. They don’t think they can do it justice. That's 
a friendly way of putting it. Hang the play!” 


NDER the curious exhilaration of his tone she 
heard triumph, the beat of a note that belonged 
to the voice of earlier youth. 

“But the play? Dickon,”’ she insisted. 
be so calm? You care about your play? 
worked on it all those weeks. 
position, you gave up the city for it 

‘‘No, I didn’t, old lady.”” He laughed luxuriously, as 
if time were before him and the gleam of splendid effort. 
“T gave up the city for something else. Celia, did it 
occur to you, when I came down that day last April, 
that anything was the matter with me?”’ 

“I thought you were tired out. We were both fag- 


‘*How can you 
Why, you 
You gave up your 





“T was tired. But I was scared, honey. I'd been to 
a doctor, and he told me I'd a spot on one lung.”’ 

The moon was flooding them and the people were 
near, but she turned and clung to him in terror. 

“All right, old lady,” said Dickon, patting her hand. 
“‘I guess I was enough under the weather for it to scare 
me, and I hadn’t a vestige of hope it would ever get well. 
I said to myself if I could finish the play and leave you 
something to live on—well, it was a race. I'd got to 
finish the play before I died. And because they told 
me to do the other precautionary things, I did ’em, and | 
went up-town to-day and I was examined, and I'm 
sound as a nut, and I weigh twenty pounds more than 
I did wien we began our milk and eggs and our wallow- 
ingin fresh air. Look up, old lady. Sniveling? Why, 
it’s over. It was a race, that’s all, and the little bugs 
are beaten, and we've won.’’ 

Somehow it did not seem desirable to tell him that 
she had been racing, and she, too, had beaten; that she 
had sought her own personal test to-day and been told 


_ that her heart was a good stout servant and never had 


been anything else, except when it fluttered over the 
exhaustion of her nerves. There were a great many 
things Celia thought she saw very clearly in the bright- 
ness of the moonlight, while they waited there in an in- 
terval of what seemed strangely like a wedding journey. 
Once she laughed out. 

‘‘Are you truly twenty pounds heavier, Dickon?" 

“Twenty pounds and a BIOHOUS fourth over. What 

makes you laugh?”’ 

‘“Why, I'd been so busy I’d forncites to look at you. 
But you are bigger, and you’re brown as a nut.’ 

“You can’t say anything, you poor miserable Rei 
Top. You're a country wench, that’s what you are, 
and you look it.’’ 

Secure in the consciousness of being old married folk, 
he kissed her hilariously with the world staring, ani 
Celia liked it. 

It was late into the night when they got out at their 
own station and walked the three-quarters of a mileto 
their waiting home. The exhilaration of their meeting 
had not gone down, and they strode along at a gay pace. 
laughing into the silent night for nothing except to break 
its lovely sweetness and hear it close again. 

“Oh, I forgot,’’ said Dickon, when they neared their 
gate. ‘‘The gardening papers—they want book rights 
for ‘em and they bank on a big sale.” 

“TH illustrate them.”’ 

“So they said. And we can live half a year on them 
—and radishes--and I'll write my other play.” 

Mrs. Willis was waiting at her gate. 

‘“T’'ve be'n worried to death abbut you,”’ she said. 
And again, after the tale of the accident had been re- 
hearsed, ‘‘What do you think—Uncle Doctor Samuve! 
Drake died this mornin’, aged ninety-four. I wish | 
could have me a real nice piece about him, to put in 
the paper. Some say he hadn't kep’ up with the times. 
and wa'n't worth his salt except ’twas to set a broken 
bone. But I wish’t one o' you'd write me a line or two, 
to put in.” 


Celia composed her face. ‘‘I couldn't, ’’she said, “but 


my husband would, if you'd tell him what to say.’ 
“Yes,’’ Dickon confirmed her innocently, “of course 
I would. Only give me the facts.”’ 
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With a Fiddler, a Fire and Feasting, 
the Night ts Spent in Merry-making 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 
Author of “Donegal Fairy Stories,” etc. 


Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan 


R \F THE many festivities which we have among the remote hills of Ireland 

S44  Hallow-eve is looked forward to with most pleasurable anticipation by 
the light-hearted youth. On that night the young people will indulge 
in their merriest pranks and their greatest tricks and most fascina- 
ting, magical mysteries, and, not least, they will enjoy not merely 
apples and nuts, but the rarest dishes in all of the twelve months. 

Like Christmas, Hallow-eve is a home time for our people. The 
mountain kitchen, in which the family and friends of the family are 
going to spend Hallow-eve, in all probability, occupies the whole width of the house 
and half the length of it. There is a great open hearth from which the high-piled 
turf and bog fire sends up dancing flames with the winsomest, dancing, yellow light, 
which makes shadows leap and bound like ghosts on the walls and along the bared 
rafters overhead, and glimmers and shimmers on the patterned delft which, crowded 
in close rows, adorns the sand-whited dresser. 

There are sand-whited chairs of old-fashioned country pattern, and short forms, 
and three-legged stools, and stools yclept ‘‘creepy,’’ in plenty. Emergency seats are 
to be had by pressing into service the side of the ‘‘outshot”’ bed in the kitchen corner, 
and the half-emptied bags of meal that sit by the wall-side down the floor, and the 
vagabonds of the company would strive among themselves for these privileged bed- 
seats—that particular position being the unalienable privilege of the aforementioned 
vagabonds of the countryside, because, having all the rest of the gathering before 
them and under them, they can rake the company with arrows of sarcasm the night 
long. A local fiddler, with whom the family is a favorite, honors the household, may- 
be. with his presence that night, or else a wandering piper, who always finds his 
home within the first house he meets after night falls. The fiddler or the piper, as the 
case may be, has the seat of honor in the chimney-corner—for in our mountains the 
musician is prince. 

The floor is clean-swept—‘'you could take tay off it’’—the hearth is tidy, the fire burn- 
ing very bright, the dresser its whitest, and the delft its shiniest, everything be- 
speaking coziness, comfort and happiness, when, just after night has fallen, the friends 
troop in, boys and girls in all stages of cousinship, all of them decked out in their 
neatest, the bovs top-coatless, one and all, but the girls, one and all, shawled. There 
is merry and hearty fatlte 'as fiche (welcome. and twenty) or céad mile fdailte (a hundred 
thousand welcomes) to meet every one of them. There is greeting and seating, and 
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Beheld on it the red head of a man demoniacally glaring at her 


Hallow-eve is hailed by the fiddler beginning the fun. He fires away at his fastest 
jig-tune, and half a dozen supple couples, footing it on the floor, strive with him for 
precedence intime. Our Irish people are lovers of the dance, and not infrequently do 
they travel a dozen miles or more of mountain and moor, bog and brake, to have the 
privilege and pleasure of rhythmically beating somebody's clay floor from candle-light 
till cock-crow, when, thoroughly and heartily satisfied, they'd foot it home again on a 
light stomach and a lighter heart. 

So the dance with which Hallow-eve merry-making opens is not the least enjoyable 
part of the program. The old people are sitting at the head of the house, enjoying the 
enjoyment of the youngsters, regretting the days of their own youth, and boasting of 
the ardor with which they both danced and courted then. Occasionally, too, on a 
‘‘dare,’’ an old man jumps up, leads into the floor a blushing girl of three-score-and-ten 
and calls on the fiddler for ‘‘The Wind that Shakes the Barley”’ or ‘‘The Geese in the 
Bog,’ and amid the plaudits of the house ‘‘cuts a copy”’ for the marveling youngsters, 
showing them how they used to do it in the days that are gone. And the fiddler, at 
the conclusion, dropping his bow-hand by his side, ejaculates in a relieved tone: 
‘“‘Troth, and I’m glad that your young days are behind ye, and that I’m seldom called 
on to fiddle for ye; for yourself and Nellie (God bless her and spare her till her shin- 
bone would ridd a pipe!) would very soon lose me the power o’ my wrist.” 

The bean-a-tighe, or good woman, herself hustling around and cuffing the youngsters 
out of her way, gets supper ready, while the good-for-nothings on the bed are keeping 
the house in roars at one and the other’s expense—for most of their wit is of the ex- 
tremely personal order, and every unfortunate who in turn stands up on the floor to 
dance, exhibits himself as their butt. ‘‘Micky Harren, would ye mind lendin’ me the 
loan of that mustache to go courtin’?’’ As Micky’s mustache is a ludicrously sparse 
one, the remark is received with great relish. ‘‘He'll not lend it to ye, Owen, troth, 
for ye might rogue him out of some of it in fetching it back.’ “I'll not, then; sure he 
can count it.’’ ‘‘Good luck to ye, Shusie MacCathal, and them feet of yours, they'd be 
mighty fine implements for catching flukes.’ ‘“‘Shusie’s feet remind me of Manus 
O’Moore’s of Largy, the hollow of whose foot would make a hole in the floor.’” The 
blushing Shusie, who was too well used to the wit of the vagabonds to take offense 
at their exaggerations, laughs herself right heartily in unison with the company. 
‘‘Thady Boyle, me father bid me ask ye for the loan of your face to cut fir.” ‘‘Faith, 
Thady has a nose, anyhow, would split a hailstone.”” ‘‘And an ear—boys, who was it 
said Thady hadn't an ear for music? Not an ear he has, but two lugs.’ While these 
rascals proceed with their personalities, the finer wit of the more sensible spirits has 
no play. The time before supper is filled up with a song or two, maybe “The Lament 
for Dhrimin Dubh” in musical Irish, by an old woman; and by one of the vagabonds 
on the bed, a comic song like ‘‘Mick Magee”’: 
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Nigh to Ardee Tibbacky, tay, 
Lived Mick Magee, And whisky gay, 
Who once was a bold sailor, O. He trogged throughout the county, O, 
But gettin’ old, To license he 
As Iam told, Would ne'er agree, 
He turned out a walkin’ dailer, O. Nor to the gauger’s bounty, O. 


Recounting how poor Mick, in pursuance of his honest occupation of cheating the 
government, fell into the clutches of the law's busvbodies, and succeeded in turning 
the tables and a flood of ridicule upon the busvbodies—a welcome result in Ireland. 

The great and uncommon treat spread for the guests is a tea-supper, with stacks 
of home-baked currant breads, and trenchers of apple-pudding, and mounds of nuts 
and mountains of apples, and the guests set to. 

Pale and terrible looking, and the water running from his hair and clothes (Continued on page 441) 
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THE ALLEGED DECLINE IN CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Although Changed Conditions of Life May Affect the Size of Congregations, 
Religious Interest Is Not Vitally Diminishing 


By THE REV. EDWARD TALLMADGE ROOT 


NAIVE remark is attributed to Phillips 
Brooks. ‘I see no signs,’’ said he, ‘‘of the 
falling off of church attendance, which 
some assert. Wherever I go, the church- 
es are crowded.”’ 

When the observer himself modifies the 
phenomena he can not safely trust to his 
personal observations. It would be hard 
to name phenomena more complex, and, therefore, 
varying more with every change of countless conditions, 
than those of church attendance. To determine the 
real facts for any one place, distinguishing accidental 
variations from the general condition or tendency; and 
still more to discover what they are for so wide and 
heterogeneous a country as our nation of forty-six 
States, would seem to be a task requiring the utmost 
scientific accuracy and caution. 

Yet the assertion that church attendance has fallen 
off to an alarming degree is not merely made, but as- 
sumed as a matter of fact, without argument or evidence. 
When figures are given, a little examination often 
shows that they are inconclusive because only partial 
in place, time or details. Nevertheless the decline is 
assumed and its causes gravely asked and enumerated. 
It would seem to be a case for the application of the 
advice of the old receipt-book: ‘First, catch your hare!’’ 

A critical attitude toward the alleged decline would 
seem to be justified. The burden of proof is upon those 
who assert it. They must prove that it bas taken 
place, and that it is a matter of serious concern. We 
may wisely meet their assertions with the queries: 
What proves it? Whatisit? What of it? 





What Proves It? 


Boe any evidence is admissible there must be 

closer definition of the question. There is said 
Yes, but where? For what period? 
In attendance on what kind of 


to be a decline. 
Among what classes? 
religious services? 

In time, what are the limits chosen? 
since 1900? since 1850? 1800? 1700? 1600? What 
locality do you have in mind? New England? And, 
within that section, Connecticut, ‘‘the land of steady 
habits,’’ or Rhode Island, the home of ‘‘soul liberty’’? 
New York or Virginia? The South or the Northwest? 
The Western Reserve, settled by church-people; or Cali- 
fornia and Nevada whose pioneers were gold-seekers, 
and in which present-day attendance is a decided in- 
crease over its original zero? Or do you mean in Eng- 
land and Scotland, instead of the United States, or as 
wellas America? Do you include the other Protestant 
countries of Europe, or also Catholic lands? Do you 
limit yourself to Christians, or consider also the syna- 
gogue and the mosque? Do you mean in the world asa 
whole? Our answer will evidently vary with the defi- 
nition of the question. 

But even in the same area, in the single State or city, 
for a specified term of years, the query must be still 
more closely defined to have any meaning. Do you 
limit your assertion to the native population, or include 
those of foreign birth or foreign parentage? If the na- 
tive church-going stock has been diluted by an influx 
of races unaccustomed to the habit, there may be at the 
same time a local decline in proportion to population, 
and an actual inc:ease in the proportion in comparison 
with the attendance of the whole number of present 
residents in their former homes: just as the water of a 
boiling teakettle is apparently cooled when the same 
quantity of cold water is poured in, though in real- 
ity the amount of heat in the whole water is steadily 
increasing with the constant increment from the fire. 


Do you mean 


ND once again, do you take into account the increas- 

ed number and diversity of religious gatherings? 

The Sunday-school is a comparatively recent institution. 
Careful enumerations of its attendants in typical cases 
indicate that to more than half it is the only religious 
service of the day. Before its advent children more 
generally attended public worship with their parents. 
It is manifestly unfair to compare attendance before 
and after the development of the Sunday-school with- 
out adding to the church attendance to-day at least half 
of its pupils present the same date. Nor is the Bible 
school the only new factor in the situation. To ascer- 
tain the total number of individuals to whom a modern 
city church ministers in various ways under its roof each 
Sunday is no easy task; to compile the same figures for 
an entire city is still harder; and to hit upon a really 
fair basis of comparison with attendance under past 
conditions, hardest of all. One of the few painstaking 
and scientific investigations, taking all the complex 
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Waiting at the Church 


A type of cartoon (from (he Chicago “Tribune”) in use to-day which 
illustrates the public estimate of the condition of the churches 


factors into consideration, is that of the Rev. D. M. 
Waldron, D.D., secretary of the Boston City Missionary 
Society, in his report to its directors, January, 1898, 
from which we shall quote later. 

Not till we have thus defined the scope and limits of 
our investigation in time, place, population and cir- 
cumstances, are we ready for the evidence. Here we 
meet a fresh difficulty. The science of statistics is of 
recent development. The national census, required 
by our Constitution, and first taken in 1790, is one of 
the brilliant contributions of the United States to the 
art of government. Great Britain followed in 1801. 
Religious statistics are a late development, and are still 
in their infancy. Denominations vary in the scope and 
accuracy of their reported figures. The compilers of 
the best year-books deplore the inaccuracy of their myr- 
iads of local reporters. Dr. Dorchester and Dr. Car- 
roll are pioneers in interdenominational tabulation. 


E CAN hardly claim to have reliable church sta- 

tistics before 1850. This being so, as Rev. Eric 1. 
Lindh of Pawtucket, R. I., who is making an elaborate 
study of the history of church attendance, ironically ob- 
serves: ‘‘The men who are deploring the lamentable 
conditions of our own times must have some esoteric 
sources of information concerning the past not accessible 
to ordinary mortals.’’ Moreover it is precisely in the mat- 
ter of church attendance that statistics are not available, 
because they are either not reported or not tabulated. 
The writer happened to be aware that the pastors of 
aided churches are required by the missionary boards 
of our leading denominations to report quarterly the 
average attendance at their charges. Inquiry brought 
the reply that these figures have never been tabulated, 
but repose in the dust-covered files of the original re- 
ports. Some have assumed that attendance increascs, 
part passu, with church membership, for which we now 
have reasonably accurate statistics, but this is a pure 
assumption. Dr. Joseph H. Crooker may be right 
when he says, in ‘“‘The Church of Today,” page 57: 
“Another fact, to which all ministers sadly testify, is 
this: It requires at present two or three times as many 
families in a parish to maintain an audience of two 
hundred as it did thirty-five years ago.’’ Figures to be 
cited later show that this estimate is too nearly true. 

It must also be remembered that, to prove a decline, 
two sets of figures, of different dates, parallel in all essen- 
tial respects, are required. The chances of securing 
both are one-fourth as great as of securing one set. Yet 
grave conclusions are often drawn where the parallel is 
incomplete. Thus, The Independent, August 20, 1903, 
had an editorial on ‘‘The Causes of Non-Church-At- 
tendance,’’ based upon figures showing that in London 
from 1886 to 1903, while the population had increased 
from 4,000,000 to 4,500,000, the total attendance 
had decreased 150,000. This is certainly startling 
enough to justify its consideration of possible causes. 


But doubt 1s cast upon conclusiveness of the evideng 
by the sentence: ‘‘In 1886, a census was taken on. 
single Sunday. With that is to be compared the mo; 
careful census, just taken, which extended over seg, 
months.’’ The seven months included all kinds ¢ 
Sundays, special or stormy. It becomes all-importa-: 
to know what the one Sunday in 1886 happened to tz 
If it chanced to be an unusually favorable day, it j. 
manifestly unfair to compare it with the average ‘, 
seven months. It was probably an average day, br 
how could this be proved except by figures for half; 
year at least? The most which such data could prov 
is that a decline seems probable. 

In short, to demonstrate a decline, you must selec: 
your territory and at least two dates; you must secur 
parallel data, either of actual counted attendance, or «: 
a house-to-house canvass for religious preference, :: 
both; and then must allow corrections for changes di 
to immigration and to variation in the number a: 
variety of services. It isevident that there isa pauci. 
of such rigidly scientific evidence. Ours may have :. 
be the Scotch verdict of ‘‘not proven.'’ But so far «: 
the evidence goes, we ask, regarding the alleged dechne 
What ts it? 

It is to be admitted, at the start, that church atter. 
ance to-day is not satisfactory to those who loyally |< 
lieve in the church and its mission. There 1s no nec « 
multiplying statistics. One illustration may sur 
According to a census of church-going in the upper s& 
tion of Manhattan, New York City, November |: 
1904, with a population of 438, 165, only 17.60 per cen: 
were at church, 7.20 being Protestant and 10.40 Ca‘h-. 
lic. But even this means that religion attracts mo 
than any other one human interest. It is not fair t 
contrast it with all other concerns combined, shee: 
weariness and laziness included! What other hur:: 
interest can move 77,000 out of a population of 435, (1 
to dress, and take at least two hours of their time, ami 
pay an average of twenty-five to fifty cents, and thu: 
not occasionally but regularly every Sunday? If the 
church is not satisfied, it is because its ideal 1s so high— 
because, according to its great commission, it can never 
rest until it is proclaiming its glad tidings to even 
creature] 

But even so, the church should ask: What ratio ct 
attendance to population is it reasonable to expect’ 
The entire population, as given by the census, include: 
infants, invalids and others incapable of attendance 
Of the remainder, not all are at liberty or leisure at the 
same hour or on the same day. In our increasingl 
complex civilization, the number of occupations whict 
can not be completely suspended at any hour must is. 
crease. What percentage ought to be deducted 
Surely no one could be expected to set a higher standarc 
than Dwight L. Moody, and asa result of personal stud 
of his neighborhood, Northfield, he gave it as his opinicr. 
that one-half of the people are unable to attend churt 
at any given time. In a canvass by the Boston (is 
Missionary Society, out of 4,785 individuals 1,900, «: 
approximately two-fifths, were detained from chur! 
for good reasons. With this agree the most carei: 
estimates. Not more than sixty per cent. of the po;.- 
lation could assemble for worship at any one time. 

Making all these allowances, however, it is evide™! 
that the impression that church attendance is unsii 
factory is justified by statistics available. Instead « 
the possible 60 per cent., only 17.6 per cent. were four: 
in the churches of upper Manhattan. Seven years ez 
lier, Dr. Waldron found only 27.4 per cent. of the Pre. 
estant population of Boston at worship. The unchurc: 
ed population of New York, according to the (th 
Federation of Churches, in 1905, was 1,071,981, whik 
members and non-communicant attendants were re 
spectively 337,289 and 485,934, or, in percentage of the 
whole population, 26.7 against 20.5 for the two classes ¢: 
adherents combined. 


UT the fact that the hold of the churches upos tl 
population to-day is unsatisfactory does not nett: 
sarily mean that it has declined. Here is where the mis 
take is so often made. People jump at the conclus:- 
that so deplorable a situation is a new thing and a pre! 
of deterioration. This does not follow. It is the ver 
proposition for which we demand proof. 

The failure of the church to reach half of the popu: 
tion must have causes. These causes lie in the faul‘s 
either of the people or of the churches, or of both; © 
vice and intemperance, love of pleasure, worldliness aud 
materialism, on the one side; narrowness, bigotry, 
stitutional selfishness, clerical unfitness or inefficiency. 
on the other. 

(Continued on page 457) 
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THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


Illustration from a Drawing by Arthur I. Keller; engraved on wood by F. H. Wellington 


A synopsis of preceding chapters will be found at the end of this instalment 


Chapter IX—A Bit of Metal 


N THE valleys of Tennessee May has a trick of drop- 
ping down on the world like a steaming wet blanket. 
The Spring that Johnnie Consadine went to work in the 
mills at Cottonville, May came in with warm rains. 

Stifling nights followed sultry, drenching days, till vegeta- 
tion everywhere sprouted unwholesomely and the mountain 
slopes had almost the reek of tropic jungles. 

Yet the girl performed the labors of a factory weaver with 
almost passionate enthusiasm and devotion. Always and 
always she was looking beyond the mere present moment. 
If tending loom were the road which led to the power and the 
glory, what need to complain that it—the mere road—was 
but dull earth? 

She tried conscientiously to do and be exactly what Lydia 
Sessions seemed to want. Gray Stoddard’s occasional 
spoken word, or the more lengthy written messages he had 
taken to putting in the books he sent her, seemed to demand 
of her nothing, but always inspired her. She began to 
guard her speech intelligently, her manner, her very thoughts, 
conforming them to what she knew of his ideals. 

The long hot days at the foot of the hills did seem to the 
mountain-bred creature interminable and stifling. To 
keep the dust out of the machinery, and to prevent the blow- 
ing about of flying ends of lint and cotton, the mill windows 
had still to be kept shut, even when the weather was hottest. 
There was a very modern and up-to-date ventilation system 
in the Hardwick mill; but as a substitute for nature’s own 
arrangement of this sort it sometimes seemed a trifle inade- 
quate. Perspiration dripped from white faces as the oper- 
atives stood listlessly at their looms. 

The Hardwick mill had both spinning and weaving de- 
partments. Administrative ability is as much a native gift 
as the poet’s voice or the actor’s grace, and the managers of 
any large business are always on the lookout for it. Before 
Johnnie Consadine had been two months in the factory she 
was given charge of aspinning room. But the dignity of the 
new position—even the increase of pay—had a cloud upon it. 
She was beginning to understand the enmity there is be- 
tween the soulless factory and the human tide that feeds its 
life. She knew now that the tasks of the little spinner, 
which seemed less than child’s play, were deadly in their 
monotony, their long indoor hours, and the vibrant clamor 
amid which they were performed. Her own vigorous young 
frame resisted valiantly; yet the Saturday half-holiday, the 
Sunday of rest, could scarcely renew her for the exorbitant 
hours of mechanical toil. , 

As she left the mill those sultry evenings, she went witha 
lagging step up the village street, not looking, as had been 
her wont, at first toward the far blue mountains and then at 
the glorious state of the big valley. The homes of the 
operatives were set haphazard and the village was denied all 
beauty. 

“Tf any ketchin’ disease should break out, like the dipthe- 
ry did last year,’’ Mavity Bence said one evening as she 
walked home with Johnnie, ‘‘hit’s sartin shore to go through 
these houses like it would go through a family.” 

Johnnie looked curiously at the dirty yards with their 
débris of lard buckets and tin cans. 

“Aunt Mavity,” asked Johnnie, ‘“‘do you reckon the 
water's unhealthy down here in Cottonville? Looks like all 
the children in the mill have the same white, puny look.”’ 

Mavity Bence laughed out mirthlessly. ‘‘The water!” 
she echoed in a tone of amused contempt. ‘‘Johnnie, you’re mighty smart about 
some things; cain’t you see that a cotton mill is bound to either kill or cripple a 
child? Them that don’t die, sort o’ drags along and grows up to be mis’able, under- 
sized sickly somebodies. Hit’s true the Hardwick mill won’t run night turn; hit’s true 
they show more good will about hirin’ older chillen; but if you can make a cotton mill 
healthy for young uns, you can do more than God A’mighty Hisself.”’ 

As the long, hot days followed each other, Johnnie noticed how Mandy failed. Her 
hand was forever at her side, where she had a stitch-like pain that she called a ‘‘jump- 
in’ misery.’’ Even broad, seasoned Mavity Bence grew pallid and gaunt. Only Pap 
Himes thrived; his trouble was rheumatism, and the hot days were his best. Early in 
the season as it was, the up-stairs rooms were terribly hot, and sometimes the poor 
creatures sat or lay on the porch till well past midnight. 

The rich people on top of the hill were beginning to make their preparations to flit to 
seashore or mountains. Lydia Sessions left for two weeks, promising to return in 
June, and the Uplift work drooped, neglected. There seems to be an understanding 
that people do not need uplifting so much during hot weather. Gray Stoddard was 
faithful in the matter of books. He carried them to Lydia Sessions and discussed with 
that young lady a complete course of reading for Johnnie. Lydia was in the position 
of one taking bad medicine for good results. She could not but delight in any enter- 
prise which brought Stoddard intimately to her, yet the discussion of Johnnie Consa- 
dine, the admiration he expressed for the girl’s character and work, were as so much 
quinine. 

Johnnie herself was dumb and abashed now in his presence. She sought vainly for 
the poise and composure which were her natural birthright in most of the situations of 
life. Yet her perturbation was not that of distress. The sight of him, the sound of his 
voice, even if he were not speaking to her, would cheer her heart for one long, whole, 
hot day; and, if he spoke to her, if he looked at her, nothing could touch her with sad- 
ness for hours afterward. And she robbed herself of necessary sleep to read Stod- 
dard’s books, to study them, to wring from them the last precious crum of help or 
information that they might have for her. 

Ever since the Sunday morning of the automobile ride, Shade Buckheath had been 
making elaborate pretense of having forgotten that such a person as Johnnie Consa- 
dine existed. If he saw her approaching he turned his back, and when forced to 
recognize her, barely growled some unintelligible greeting. Then one evening she came 
suddenly into the machine-room. She walked slowly down the long aisle between 
pieces of whirring machinery, carrying all eyes with her. It was an offense to Buck- 
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Then the slow wrath, the sense of personal injury that had been simmering in him, broke forth 


heath to note how the other young fellows turned from their tasks to look after her. 
She had no business down here where the men were. That was just like a fool girl, 
always running after—then she paused at his bench. 

‘‘Shade,’’ she said, bending close so that he might hear the words, “I got leave to 
come in and ask you to make me a thing like this—see?’’’ showing a pattern for a 
peculiarly slotted strip of metal. 

Buckheath returned to the surly indifference of demeanor which was natural to him. 

‘“‘T want a big enough hole here to put a bolt through,’’ Johnnie repeated. ‘‘Shade— 
do you understand? You're not listening to one word I say.”’ 

Buckheath turned and smiled broadly at her. 

‘‘What’s the use of this foolishness, Johnnie?’’ he inquired, clinking the strips of 
metal between his fingers. ‘‘Looks like you and me could find a chance to visit without 
goin’ to so much trouble.”’ 

Johnnie opened her gray eyes wide and stared at him. 

‘‘Foolishness!"’ she echoed. ‘‘Mr. Stoddard didn’t call it foolishness when I named it 
to him. He said I was to have anything I wanted made, and that one of the loom- 
fixers could attend to it.”’ 

“Mr. Stoddard—what’s he got to do with it?’’ demanded Shade. 

‘He hasn’t anything, but that I spoke to him about it, and he told me to try any 
plan I wanted to.” 

‘Well, the less you talk to the bosses—a girl like you, working here in the mill— 
the better it’ll be for you,”’ Shade told her, twisting the drawing in his hands and re- 
garding her from under lowered brows. 

‘‘Don’t tear that,’’ cautioned Johnnie impatiently. 
the people in authority sometimes—the same as you do. 
you, Shade Buckheath?”’ 

‘“‘There’s nothing the matter with me,’’ Buchheath declared. Then the slow wrath, 
the sense of personal injury, which had been simmering in him ever since he saw her 
sitting beside Stoddard in the latter's car, broke forth. ‘‘When I see a girl riding in an 
automobile by the side of one of these here young bosses,’’ he growled, close to her ear, 
“I know what to think—and so does everybody else that looks at her."’ 

It was out. He had said it at last. He stared at her fiercely. The red dyed her 
face and neck at his words and look. For a desperate moment she took counsel with 
herself. Then she lifted her head and looked squarely into Buckheath’s face. 

“Oh, that’s what has been the matter with you allythis time, is #t?’’ she inquired: 
“Well, I’m glad you spoke out and_relieved your mind.'’/ \[Dhengshe went on evenly. 


‘“‘T have to speak to some of 
What's the matter with 
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“Mr. Stoddard had been upin the mountain that Sun- 
day to get a flower that he wanted, lke the one you 
stepped on and broke the day I came down. I was 
up there and showed him where the things grew. Then 
it rained, and he brought me down in his car. That's 
all there was to it.”’ 

“Mighty poor excusel’”’ grunted Shade, turning his 
shoulder to her. 

‘It's not an excuse at all,’’ said Johnnie. ‘You have 
no right to ask excuses for what I do—or explanations, 
either, for that matter. I've told you the truth about 
it, because we were old friends and you named it to me; 
but I'm sorry now that I spoke at all. Give me that 
drawing and those patterns back. Some of the other 
loom-fixers can make what I want.” 

“You get mad quick, don’t yvou?"’’ Buckheath asked, 
turning to her with a half-taunting, half-relenting smile 
on his tace. 

‘‘No, Um not mad,” Johnnie told him, as she had told 
him long ago, *‘but [ll thank you not to name Mr. 
Studdard to me again. If [ haven't the right to speak 
to anybody I need to, why, it certainly isn’t your place 
to tell me of it.”’ 

“Go ’long,”” said Buckheath, surlily; “I'll fix it for 
you.”’ And without another word the girl left him. 

After Johnnie was gone, Buckheath chewed for some 
time the bitter cud of chagrin. He was wholly mis- 
taken, then, in the object of her visit to the mechanical 
department? Yet he was a cool-headed chap, always 
alert for that whicn might bring him gain. Pushing, 
aspiring, he subscribed for and faithfully studied a 
mechanics’ journal which continually urged upon its 
readers the profit of patenting small improvements on 
machinery already in use. Indeed, everybody, these 
days, in the factories, is on the lookout for patentable 
improvements. Why might not Johnnie have stum- 
bled onto something worth while? He made the slotted 
strips she wanted, and delivered them to her the next 
day with civil words. When, after she had had them in 


use on the spinning-jennies up-stairs for a week, she 


came down bringing them for certain minute altera- 
tions, his attitude was one of friendly helpfulness. 

‘You say you use ’em on the jennies? What for? 
How da they work?”’ he asked her, examining the little 
contrivance lingeringly. 

‘‘They’re working pretty well,’ she told him, ‘even 
the way they are. I’m right proud of myself when I 
look at them. Any boy or girl tending a frame can go 
to the end of it and see if anything’s the matter without 
walking plumb down. When you get them fixed the 
way I want them, I tell you they'll be fine.”’ 

The next afternoon saw Shade Buckheath in the 
spooling-room, watching the operation of Johnnie Con- 
sadine’s simple device for notifying the frame-tender if a 
thread fouled or broke. 


“TET me take ’em all down to the basement,” he 
said finally when he had studied them from every 
point of view for fifteen minutes. ‘‘They ain't as well 
polished as I'd like to have 'em, and I think they might 
be a little longer in the shank. There ought to bearing 
of babbitt metal around that slot, too—I reckon [ could 
get itin Watauga. If you'll let me take ’em now, [’Il 
fix ’em up for you soon as I can, so that they'll do fine.”’ 
Johnnie remonstrated half-heartedly as he gathered 
the crude little invention from the frames; but his prop- 
osition wore a plausible face, and she suffered him to 
take them. 

“They ain’t but five here,’’ he said to her sharply. 
“I know I made you six. Where’s the other one?’ 
He looked so pale and startled, he spoke so anxiously, 
that she laughed. 

‘““f think that must be the one I carried home,” she 
said carelessly. ‘‘I had a file, and was trying to fix it 
myself one evening, and I reckon I never brought it 
back.” 

‘‘Johnnie,”’ said Shade, coming close, and speaking in 
a low, confidential tone, ‘if I was you I wouldn't name 
this business to anybody. Wait till we get it all fixed 
right,’’ he pursued, as he saw the rising wonder in her 
face. ‘‘No need to tell every feller all you know—so 
he'll be jest as smart as you are. Ain't that so? And 
you find me that other strip. I don’t want it layin’ 
round for somebody to get hold of and—you get me that 
other strip. Huntit up, won’t you?” 

‘Well, you sure talk curious to-day!’’ Johnnie told 
him. ‘I don’t see anything to be ashamed of in my 
loving to fool with machinery, if Iam a girl. But I'll 
get you the strip, if I can find it. I’m mighty proud of 
being a room boss, and I aim to make my room the best 
one in the mill. Shade, did you know that I get eight 
dollars a week? I’ve been sending money home to moth- 
er, and I've got a room to myself down at Pap Himes'’s. 
And Mr. Sessions says they'll raise me again soon. [ 
wanted 'em to see this thing working well.’’ 

‘‘Johnnie!”’ broke in Shade swiftly. ‘‘Don’t you say 
anything to the bosses about this’’—he shook the 
Strips in his hand—‘‘not till [’ve had a chance to talk 
to you again. You know I’m your friend, don’t you, 
Johnnie?” 

“[T reckon so,’ 
flattering moderation. 
as quick as you can, please, Shade. 

After this the matter dropped. Two or three times 
Johnnie reminded Shade of his promise to bring the 
little strips back, and always he had an excuse ready for 
her: he had been very busy—the metal he wanted was 
out of stock—he would fix them for her just as soon as 
he could. With every interview his manner toward 
herself grew kinder—more distinctly that of a lover. 

The loom-fixers and mechanics, who belonged to a 
trade-union, were out of all the mills by five o'clock. 
It was a significant point for any student of economic 
conditions to note these strapping young males sitting 
at ease upon the porches of their homes or boarding- 
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nouses when the sweating, fagged women weavers and 
childish spinners trooped across the bridges an hour 
after. Johnnie was surprised, therefore, to find Shade 
Waiting for her at the door of the mill one evening, 
nearly two weeks later. 

“1 wish you'd walk a piece up the Gap road with me. 
I want to have speech with you,”’ the young fellow told 
her. 

‘IT can’t go far; I ’most always try to be home in time 
to help Aunt Mavity put supper on the table, or, any- 
Way, to wash up the dishes for her,’’ the girl replied to 
him. 

‘All right,’’ said Buckheath briefly. ‘‘Wait here a 
minute and let me get some things I want to take home.”’ 

He stopped at a little shed back of the offices, some- 
times called the garage because Stoddard’s car stood in 
it. Johnnie dropped down on a box at the door, and 
the young fellow went inside and began searching the 
pockets of a coat hanging on a peg. He spoke over 
his shoulder to her. 

‘‘What's the matter with you here lately since you 
got your raise? ‘Pears like you won't look at a body.” 

‘‘Haven’t I seemed friendly ?”’ Johnnie returned, with 
a deprecating smile. ‘I reckon I’m just tired. Seems 
like I'm tired every minute of the day—and I couldn’t 
tell vou why. I sure don’t have anything hard to do. 
{I think sometimes I need the good hard work I used to 
have back in the mountains to get rested on.” 

She laughed up at him, and Buckheath’s emotional 
nature answered with a dull anger, which was his only 
reply to her attraction. 

‘I was going to invite you to go to a dance in at 
Watauga, Saturday night,’ he said sullenly, ‘‘but I 
reckon if you're tired all the time, you don’t want to go.”’ 

He had hoped and expected that she would say she 
Was not too tired to go anywhere that he wanted her to. 
His disappointment was disproportionate when she 
rose sighingly and agreed. 

‘“Yes, I reckon I hadn't better go to any dances. I 
wouldn’t for the world break down at my work, when 
I’ve just begun to earn so much, and am sending money 
home to mother.’’ 


NSIDE the offices Lydia Sessions stood near her 
brother’s desk. She had gone down, as she some- 
times did, to take him home in the carriage. 

“Oh, here you are, Miss Sessions,’’ said Gray Stod- 
dard, coming into the office where Lydia was. ‘‘I’ve 
brought those books for Johnnie. There's a lot of them 
here for her to make selection from. As you are dri- 
ving, perhaps you wouldn't mind letting me set them in 
the carriage; then I won't go up past your house.” 

Miss Sessions glanced uneasily at the packet of vol- 
umes he carried. 

‘‘Do you think it’s wise to give an ingorant, untrained 
girl like that the choice of her own reading?” she said at 
length. 

Stoddard laughed. ‘‘It’s as far as my wisdom goes,” 
he replied promptly. ‘I would as soon think of getting 
up a form of prayer for a fellow creature as laying out a 
course of reading for him.” 

‘*Well, then,’’ suggested Miss Sessions, “‘why not let 
her take up a Chautauqua course? I’m sure many of 
them are excellent. She would be properly guided, 
and—and encroach less on your time.’ 

‘““My time!’’ echoed Stoddard. ‘‘Never mind that 
feature. I’m immensely interested. It’s fascinating 
to watch the development of so fine a mind which has 
lain almost entirely fallow to the culture of schools. 
I quite enjoy looking out a bunch of books for her and 
watching to see which one will most appeal to her. Her 
instinct has proved wholly trustworthy so far. Indeed, 
if it didn’t seem exaggerated [ should say her taste was 
faultless. She knows a good deal more about some 
things than either of us. It is her fund of nature lore 
that makes Thoreau and White of Selborne appeal to 
her. Now I love them because I[ know so little about 
what they write of.” 

Lydia Sessions instantly fastened upon the one point. 
She protested almost anxiously. 

‘‘But surely you would not call her cultured—a 
factory girl who has lived in a hut in the mountains all 
her life? She is trying hard, I admit; but her speech is 
—well, it certainly is rather uncivilized.”’ 

Stoddard looked as though he might debate that 
matter a.bit. Then he questioned, instead: 

‘‘Did you ever get a letter from her? She doesn’t 
carry her quaint little archaisms of pronunciation and 
wording into her writing. Her letters are delicious.” 


T WAS a midsummer evening. The village road wasa 
smother of white dust; the weeds beside it drooped 
powdered heads. Evil odors reeked through the little 
place; but when Shade and Johnnie had passed its 
confines, the air from the mountains greeted them 
sweetly; the dusty white road gave place to springy leaf 
mold, mixed with tiny sharp stones. A young moon 
rode low in the west; the tank-a-tank of cowbells sound- 
ed from homing animals; whippoorwills were beginning 
to call up in the dusky Gap. 





“I’m glad I came,”’ said Johnnie, pushing the hair off 
her hot forehead. She was speaking to herself, aware 
that Buckheath paid little attention, but walked in 
silence a step ahead, twisting a little branch of sassafras 
in his fingers. The spicy odor of the bark was after- 
ward associated in Johnnie’s mind with what he had 
then to say. 

“Johnnie,” he began, facing around and barring her 
way, when they were finally alone together between the 
trees, ‘‘do you remember the last time you and me was 
on this piece of road here—do you?”’ 

He had intended to remind her of the evening she 
came to Cottonville; but instead, recollection built for 
her once more the picture of that slope bathed in Sab- 
bath sunshine. There was the fork where the Hard- 
wick carriage had turned off; to this side went Shade 
and his fellows, with Mandy and the girls following; and 
down the middle of the road she came herself, seated in 
the car beside Stoddard. 

For a moment memory choked and blinded her; she 
cou'd neither see the path she trod nor find voice to 
answer her questioner. The bleak pathos of her situa- 
tion came home to her, and tears of rare self-pity filled 
her eyes. Why was it a disgrace that Stoddard should 
treat her kindly? Why must she be ashamed of her 
feeling for him? Shade’s voice broke in upon her 
harshly. 

‘‘Do you remember? You ain't forgot, have you? 
Ever since that time I’ve intended to speak to you—to 
tell you 

‘“‘Well, you needn’t do it,” she interrupted him, 
passionately. ‘‘I won't hear a word against Mr. Stod- 
dard, if that’s what you’re aiming at.” 

Buckheath fell back a pace and stared with angry 
eyes. 

‘‘Stoddard—Gray Stoddard?’’ he repeated. ‘‘What’s 
a swell like that got to do with you and me, Johnnie 
Consadine? You want to let Gray Stoddard and his 
kind alone—yes, and make them let you alone, if you 
and me are going to marry.” 

It was Johnnie’s turn to stare. 

‘If we’re going to marry!”’ she echoed blankly—“‘going 
to marry!’’ The girl had had her lovers. Despite hard 
work and the stigma of belonging to the borrowing 
Passmore family, Johnnie had commanded the homage 
of more than one heart. She was not w‘thout a healthy 
young woman’s relish for this sort of admiration, but 
Shade Buckheath’s proposal came with so little grace, 
in such almost sinister form, that she scarcely recog- 
nized it. 

‘Yes, if we’re going to wed,”’ reiterated Buckheath 
sullenly. ‘I’m willin’ to have you.” 

Johnnie’s tense, almost tragic manner relaxed. She 
laughed out suddenly. ‘‘I didn’t know you was joking, 
Shade,”’ she said good-humoredly. ‘‘I took you to be 
inearnest. You'll have to excuse me.” 





“JT AM in earnest,’’ Buckheath told her, almost 
fiercely. ‘I reckon I’m a fool; but I want you. 

Any day’’—he spoke with a curious, half-savage reluc- 

tance—‘‘any day you'll say the word, I'll take you.” 

His eyes, like his voice, were resentful, yet eager. 
He took off his hat and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, looking away from her now, toward the road by 
which they had climbed. 

Johnnie regarded him through her thick eyelashes, 
the smile still lingering brightly in her eyes. After all, 
it was only a rather unusual kind of sweethearting, and 
not a case to touch her feelings. ‘‘I’m mighty sorry,” 
she said soberly. ‘“‘but I ain’t aimin’ to wed.any man, 
fixed like I am. Mother and the children have to be 
looked after, and I can’t ask a man to do for 'em, so I 
have it to do myself.” 

“Of course, I can’t take your mother and the chil- 
dren,’ Buckheath objected querulously, as though she 
had asked him todo so. ‘But you I'll take; and you'd 
do well to think it over. ‘You won't get such a chance 
soon again, and I’m apt to change my mind if you 
put on airs with me this way.” 

Johnnie shook her head. 

‘‘I know it’s a fine chance, Shade,’’ she said in the 
kindest tone; ‘‘but I’m hoping that you will change 
your mind, and that soon; for it’s just like I tell you, 
and it won't be any use for you to name it to me again.” 

She turned, with the evident intention of going back 
and terminating their interview. Buckhenth stepped 
beside her in helpless fury. He knew she would have 
other opportunities, and better. He was aware how 
futile was this threat of withdrawing his proposition. 
Hot, tired, angry, the dust of the way prickling on his 
face and neck, he was persistently conscious of a letter 
in the pocket of his striped shirt, over his heavily-beat- 
ing heart, warm and moist like the shirt itself, with ihe 
sweat of his body. Good Lord! That letter that had 
come from Washington this morning, informing him 
that the device this girl had invented was patentable, 
filled her hands with gold! It was necessary that he 
should have control of her, and at once. He put from 
him the knowledge of how her charm wrought upon 
him—bound him the faster every time he spoke to her. 
Cold, calculating, sluggishly selfish, he had not reckoned 
witn her radiant personality, nor had he the instinct to 
kno v that, approached closely, it must inevitably light 
in him unwelcome and inextinguishable fires. 

‘‘Johnnie,”’ he said finally, “you ain’t saying no to 
me, are you? You take time to think it over—but not 
so very long. I'll name it to you again.” 

‘*Please don’t, Shade,’’ remonstrated the girl, walking 
on fast despite the oppressive heat of the evening. 
“TI wish you wouldn’t speak of this to me any more; 
and I can’t go walking with you this way. I have 
obliged to help Aunt Mavity; and every minute of time 
I get from that, and my work, I’m putting in on my 
books and reading.”’ 

(Continued on page 447) 
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KENTUCKY’S FIGHT FOR AN EDUCATION 


The Clear Call of Thoroughbred Women Has Aroused the State to Action, and More 
than Half a Million Has Been Appropriated for Better Schools 


IAVE they not bred the race-horses of 
the world? And they had not thought, 
sah, to take the dust of any other State, 
sah! But they builded their stables 
better than their schools. The 1900 
census for the United States spread their 
name in print as thirty-seventh down 
the line in point of literacy, with a 
population of 262,954 over ten years of age who could 
not read or write. They found themselves left at the 
post educationally, and by rivals unknown to fame for 
either blue grass or corn whisky! The Kentuckians 
looked into one another's eyes. 

One boast, one toast above their thoroughbred 
horses they have always had. To-day there is cause for 
them to lift their glasses even higher to ‘‘the ladies— 
God bless ’em.’’ For it was their thoroughbred women 
who were the first courageously to face the situation to 
change it. Theirs was the first clear call to public 
Opinion that aroused the State to action. The out- 
come to-day is registered in the sound of carpenter's 
hammers rushing to completion scores of new school 
buildings. It is written, too, in the legislative annais 
where you may read how the General Assembly of 1908 
by one act reached into the coffers of the Common- 
wealth and appropriated more than half a million 
dollars for schools to train better teachers. 

There were Kentucky gentlemen who, having looked 
into one another's eyes over those statistics of illiteracy, 
just looked away again. It was an unpleasant subject. 
No stranger in the State dared mention it in conversa- 
tion, and no resident cared to. There followed a long 
period of silence about the matter. It was broken at 
length at the meeting of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. They had appointed a new committee, 
a committee on educa- 
tion. The first word 
was spoken by its 
chairman. She came 
to the convention 
with the census infor- 
mation and said that 
something ought to be 
done about the con- 
dition of dense igno- 
rance that hung likea 
pall over the State. 
The convention 
listened incredulously 
and thought there 
must be some mistake 
about the figures. 
They instructed their 
committee to make 
further inquiry and 
to report the following 
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year. So the committee wrote to Washington asking 
whether the Government had not been in error in the 
educational rating it had given Kentucky. No, the 
answer came back, the figures were accurate. Still re- 
luctant to accept the verdict, they wrote to their own 
State Department at Frankfort for an authentic opinion 
from south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Again the 
reply came that the figures told nothing but the un- 
fortunate truth. 

Then the committee made an investigation that was 
sweeping and complete. What they learned, the chair- 
man told the Federation in her next report. She is 
Miss Martha Stephenson. She lives in a deep-windowed, 
wide-porticoed house in Harrodsburg, the oldest town 
in the State. Her table is supplied with hot biscuits 
and corn-bread three times a day, and the genealogical 
record that rests in the top drawer of her mahogany 
desk bears names that lived alongside of Daniel Boone's. 
She spoke as one with assured credentials, and her 
audience listened in pained attention. What she said 
corroborated all she had said before—and worse. 
Kentucky thirty-seventh down the line of States! 
Ladies, that is so only when you reckon by its entire 
population. It is the negro that raises it to that rank. 
There are more white illiterates than black. On the 
basis alone of its white population who can not read 
or write, it drops to forty-second in the line. And on 
the basis of the percentage of illiteracy among native 
white voters of native parentage, it ranks forty-nine, 
with only three States below it. The number of these 
illiterate white men in Kentucky is 65,717. In some 
counties every third man, as he stepsinto the voting 
booth, must look at the picture to know how he is cast- 
ing his ballot. Each generation is adding to this crop 
of undesirable citizens. Less than fifty per cent. of the 
children of school age in Kentucky were attending 
school in 1900. And many of those that went were but 
little better off; for rural educational affairs in the 
State were being administered by school trustees of 
whom five thousand could not even read or write. 

Hard things, these, to be heard by the daughters of 
Kentucky, trained from the cradle to believe in their 
State’s supremacy. But they gathered themselves to- 
gether and rose to the crisis of the hour. Kentucky 
not holding first place? Then she must be lifted there. 
And they laid aside the trailing garments of generations 
of inherited pride, to bend to the task. When they left 
their convention hall the movement had begun that is 
now sweeping the State. 

The Federation went home to form an education com- 
mittee in every one of the local clu'ss. The women on 
those committees had usually sent their own children 
away to private schools to be educated. What kind of 
schools the neighborhood provided for less fortunate 
children had never particularly concerned them. But 
now they went out tosee. They discovered that in one 
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hundred and ninety districts in Kentucky the public 
school had altogether faded away and there was no free 
school at all. Some had school for two or three or four 
months a year, as long as the allotment of money from 
the State held out. In twelve hundred and thirty- 
eight districts the buildings were of logs like those of 
a century and a half ago. Some had shabby little 
one-room shacks. Exhibits like these were not limit- 
ed to the poor mountain sections The richest blue- 
grass counties had them in districts that sell their 
horses for from $500 to $100,000 apiece. One of these 
pitiful little edifices that the community raised toedu- 
cation stands in the shadow of a $10,000 monument to a 
dead race-horse and occupies some twenty feet square 
at the very edge of the rolling meadow where ‘‘Lexing- 
ton” and “Longfellow” and ‘‘Ten Broeck”’ grazed. . 

It was plain that more of the money that Kentucky 
made and spent on horses ought to be spent on children 
and on schools. There ought to be local taxes levied 
for this purpose, and the owners of the stately, wide- 
spreading estates ought to be made to help pay. The 
women said so and said it everywhere they went. At 
their next convention they sent a communication to 
the Kentucky Educational Association, urging the im- 
portance of action for better schools. Meanwhile they 
kept on talking. In 1905 they elected as Federation 
president Mrs. Charles P. Weaver. Mrs. Weaver, the 
wife of a former mayor of Louisville, is a brilliant wom- 
an with the scintillating personality that fires reform 
movements. She was succeeded as president in 1907 
by Mrs. Letcher Riker, another able leader. Through 
both administrations the Federation had been led by 
this slogan for the schools: ‘Keep the facts before the 
people until the people alter the facts.’’ There were 
eight thousand five hundred club-women who busied 
themselves that way, 
until the State was 
buzzing with what 
they talked about. 
The men tried to say, 
Hush! But they 
wouldn’t be still. A 
banker of Louisville 
met a Federation 
leader on the avenue 
one day. ‘‘Say,’’ he 
said, ‘‘don’t you 
know it’s outrageous 
the things you women 
are going around 
saying about your 
State?” 

‘But it’s true,’’ the 
lady answered, with 
level eyes. 

(Continued on page 438) 
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A CLEARING BRIDAL 


HE moment they paused at the gate and 

stood gazing irresolutely up at the house, 
the wife of the Reverend Mr. Clarke knew 
they had come to be married. They 
looked so pathetically helpless, so whole- 
somely innocent, that her sympathetic, 
helpful heart went out to them. Uncon- 
sciously smiling her sweetest smile she 
tripped down the stairs and peered expectantly through 
the tinted panes that flanked her front door; they were 
already inside the gate, advancing hesitatingly, with 
the air of each trying to hide behind the other and 
both being ready to run away. 

He wore a suit of brown homespun, too tight in some 
places and too loose in others; she was dressed in white 
muslin, obviously home-made, but not so ill-fitting as 
his bulgy, stringy clothes. In spite of those same 
clothes he looked handsome with the good looks of un- 
spoiled youth, for his well-proportioned frame and 
backwoodsman muscles showed through his clothing, 
an his tanned face was engagingly boyish under his 
brown curly hair and black felt hat. 
The girl’s face, set about with light 
wavy hair, was almost pretty. 

At precisely the right instant Mrs. 
Clarke opened the door and stepped 
out upon the veranda. Her move- 
ment, pose and manner conveyed the 
impression that she had seen no one; 
her pause as she caught sight of them 
was entirely convincing. She was 
very pretty; her combination of girl- 
ishness and wifeliness was most win- 
ning, and she stood looking at them 
with an air which did not intrude 
upon them a particle, but which seem- 
ed to take them instantly into her 
confidence. Mrs. Clarke’s spontane- 
ous tact was irresistible, and they, 
like everybody who came within its 
influence, yielded to its charm. Their 
embarrassment seemed to melt away 
and vanish. They approached, shy 
and diffident, but no longer panic- 
stricken. 

“‘Does the Episcopalian minister 
live here?” the young man queried 
nervously. 

‘You are quite right,” came the 
ceassuring reply. ‘‘Mr. Clarke lives 
here and he 1s an Episcopal minister. 
Won't you come in?” 

‘“‘Is the minister at home?” 

‘‘Not just now,’’ Mrs. Clarke an- 
swered. ‘‘But he will be back very 
soon.” 

“Is there any other Episcopalian 
minister in the city?’’ he held on. 

Mrs. Clarke smiled in spite of herself 
at his calling Bragerstown a city, 
but her smile conveyed to him only 
friendliness. 

‘‘No,”’ she replied. ‘‘Mr. Clarke is 
the only Episcopal minister here.”’ 

The two looked at each other help- 
lessly. 

“Shall we wait, Min?’’ he inquired. 

“‘T suppose we'll have to, Jim,’’ Min 
replied, ‘if there isn’t any other 
Episcopalian minister.”’ 

Mrs. Clarke beamed at them, her 
sweet, dependable face set off by her 
glossy dark hair. ‘‘Mr. Clarke will he 
home soon,” she declared; ‘‘you will 
not have long to wait. Won’t you 
come in?”’ 

They followed her reluctantly into the tiny hallway 
and small parlor, looking about them in an awestruck 
manner. Mrs. Clarke rearranged the windows to let 
in more light. 

_ “You might pass the time with any of these books,or 
magazines,’’ she said encouragingly. ‘I am busy and 
shall not be able to stay here with you.” 

They eyed the volumes and periodicals on the table 
with an unresponsive gaze, as they awkwardly seated 
themselves. Mrs. Clarke managed a deft retreat. 

Not many minutes later, as she moved about on the 
second floor, she heard a loud, positive man’s voice call 
from the foot of the stairs: 

“Woman! Woman!” 

Evidently the voice belonged to Jim. 

Smiling to herself, Mrs. Clarke descended. The moun- 
taineer was standing by the newel-post looking up. 

“Woman,’’ he said, as he caught sight of her, ‘‘are 
you sure your man is coming home svon?”’ 

Mrs. Clarke perceived that inaction was wearing on 
the couple. So she made a show of bustling about and 
called up on her telephone every place she could think of 
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By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


where she might catch her husband. Not long after 
she succeeded he came home. His youngest sister was 
with him, and she and Mrs. Clarke walked with the 
couple to the church as witnesses. The weather was 
perfect, and the morning sunlight through the trees 
so beautified the world and made such a pretty setting 
for the simple little procession that everything was con- 
ducive to high spirits and gaiety. In fact, everybody 
seemed as cheerful as possible until the first words of 
the wedding service were pronounced. 

At the sound of them the bride began to shed tears 
and wept copiously all through the ceremony. The 
bridegroom kissed her so proudly and unaffectedly and 
she looked so prettily happy in spite of her tears that 
both Mrs. Clarke and Miss Clarke kissed her, too. That 
seemed to restore her composure, and as they returned 
under the maples she seemed radiant. 

At the parsonage she asked if there was a room in 
which she could change her wedding-dress. Mrs. 
Clarke promptly led her up-stairs and left her. On the 
porch with her sister-in-law and the two men Mrs. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


EYOND the purple of the western hills 


Throush veils of haze, 


Wherefrom this peace, this rest which in me thrills—- 


Spirit of Autumn Days? 


Where are the questionings of Summer spent— 
Or are they, with my years, lost memories, 


Spirit of Sweet Content? 


Enough to listen while the year grows old 


And softly srieves, 


To that near choir of voices manifold— 


Spirits of Gathered Leaves. 


THOMAS S. JONES, Jr. 





Clarke waited so long for the bride that she finally went 
up-stairs again to see what was the matter. She found 
the bride, now ina gray homespun gown, flat on her face 
across the bed and crying as if her heart would break. 
Much concerned, Mrs. Clark endeavored to calm her. 

‘What on earth is wrong?” 

‘‘There is nothing wrong,”’ the girl asserted between 
her slackening sobs. ‘“‘Everything is all right. I’m 
just a little nervous.’’ She sat up and repeated the 
assertion. Presently she ceased sobbing, stood up, 
crossed the room to the washstand and bathed her 
face. She emerged from the process so wreathed in 
freshness and simplicity that Mrs. Clarke gave her 
another kiss and a little hug and pat of encourage- 
ment and slipped out. Soon the bride appeared 
upon the porch, reasonably composed and presentable. 

The Reverend Mr. Clarke, who had been diligently 
making conversation, looked questioningly at his wife 
and sister and from one to the other. It was plain that 
the newly married pair did not know how to get away. 
Mrs. Clarke, with her quick sympathies, took the short- 
est road out of the difficulty and asked them to stay to 
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luncheon. They accepted, apparently because they 
were unable to find words in which to decline, and even 
showed a sort of bashful joyousness at being invited. 
As they stood up, the bridegroom remarked imperson- 
ally, and as a sort of apology: 

“Staying here will save money, too.” 

The minister and his wife dared not look at each 
other just then. 

In the dining-room they were at first painfully ata 
loss. Obviously neither had ever seen a napkin, and 
apparently most of the table equipments were as un- 
familiar to them. But they were quick to observe and 
imitate. Warming in the beaming atmosphere which 
Mrs. Clarke diffused, they were led to talk of themselves. 

They had taken the train at Beadysville and lived 
somewhere between there and Santander, on East Moun- 
tain, more than twenty miles from a railroad. The man 
had been felling timber for some rough mountain land- 
owner scarcely better off than himself. For his labor 
he had been paid only partly in money, mostly in land. 
Of the land he thus had earned he had cleared some 
four acres—enough, they said, to en 
able them to have a garden patch, to 
raise some chickens and turkeys and tc 
keepacow. Intheclearing he had built 
a two-room logcabin. It was to be bet- 
ter than the cabins in which each of 
them had grown up, for the sleeping- 
room had a plank floor instead of mere 
earth. Likewise the cabin had all five 
windows provided not only with shut- 
ters, but with glazed sashes, something 
in which both plainly took great pride 
as a provision for the bride’s comfort 
unheard of in their neighborhood 
The bridegrom himself had bought the 
glass in Beadysville and carried it all 
the twenty miles to his clearing. 

It appeared that there was no doctor 
nearer than Santander and that there 
were no permanent clergymen in thei 
district, the spiritual wants of which 
were ministered to by circuit-riders 
only. Gradually it came out that their 
determination to be married by an 
Episcopal minister had originated in 
their accidentally hearing one preach 
at Santander. They had liked his 
presence and the sound of his voice 
and had made up their minds that that 
was the sort of man they wished to 
have to marry them. 

More than once during the luncheon 
the bride's eyes filled and she seemed 
perilously near a burst of sobs. Mrs. 
Clarke’s solicitous watchfulness en- 
abled her to change the subject at 
such moments and to avert the danger. 

After luncheon, when again on the 
veranda, the young people were as 
helpless to get away as before. The 
Reverend Mr. Clarke skilfully led the 
talk to the beauties of the neighbor- 
hood, the interest of the town and the 
joys of riding in trolley-cars. The 
bridegroom’s face lightened. Yes, he 
said, they had meant to ride ina trolley- 
car and they had time before their train 
left. And his wife did want to do some 
‘‘storing’’ in town. They said some 
sort of embarrassed farewell, and as the 
minister's wife was kissing the bride 
again, the bridegroom elaborately 
beckoned Mr. Clarke aside. 

“This is for you,’’ he said, smiling 

importantly, putling something into 
the reverend gentleman's hand. (The something turn- 
ed out afterward to be a silver half-dollar!) 

‘‘Not for me,’’ Mr. Clark smiled back at him. 
will be for Mrs. Clarke.”’ 

‘‘How’s that?” the young man queried. 

“Did not you know,’’ Mr. Clarke replied, ‘‘that a 
clergyman’s wife always gets all his wedding fees?” 

‘“‘No, I didn’t,”’ the bridegroom returned cheerfully. 
‘‘Now I understand why she was so mighty particular 
we shouldn't get away.”’ 

The bride had taken the ladies’ farewell kisses demure 
ly and composedly. As she turned to go down the steps 
from the porch she electrified them all by bursting into 
a storm of tears, a passion of sobs. 

Mrs. Clarke ignored everybody else and, slipping her 
arm around the bride, drew her inside the house. 

‘‘You must tell me what is the matter.”’ 

‘There is nothing the matter,’’ the sobbing bride 
asseverated. ‘‘But we have planned so long and 


““T his 


worked so long and saved so long and waited so long 
that I can't help crying. We're married, we're really 
married, and it seems too good to be true!”’ 
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THE PLAYING OF CHOPIN’S OCTAVE ETUDE: 
Opus 25, No. 10 


By JOSEF LHEVINNE 


HILEthe Chopin études 
are only designated oe 
‘“‘studies’’ and distin- re 
guished by numbers, 
they are music- pic- 
tures in the truest 
sense. Huneker has 
aptly said that they 

are ‘‘studies in moods as well as mech- 
anism.’” Thoughin nosense program 
music, each has an emotional content 
as important as its technical aspect. 
‘‘Great means, great meaning, great 
effects,’"" was Schumann’s charactert- 
zation of these untrammeled out- 
pourings of Chopin’s genius. Natur- 
ally they make heavy demands—even 
the slightest of them—on the inter- 
preting artist. 

Itisa notion of mine to see in this 
Octave Etude Chopin’s expression of 
a series of mental pictures akin to 
those in Beethoven’s miscalled Moon- 
light Sonata. The latter begins ina 
tranquil, contemplative mood, passes 
to bright, happy imagery and con- 
cludes with a Titanic outburst of 
mental storm and stress. Chopin, on 
the contrary, begins in an emotional 
storm. There are reminiscences, in 
the beginning, of the Asiatic wild- 
ness of Beethoven’s Dance of the 
Dervishes. He then passes to the 
tranquil mood, expressed by one of 
his loveliest melodies. The melody 
becomes broken toward the close. 
The mental unquiet returns, and the 
study concludes in a return to the 
original mood. The end is real pan- 
demonium. 

That the étude is strikingly dra- 
matic will be evident. To produce 
this tone picture, we paint with a 
large brush and in broad dashes of 
color. We must work with the art 
of the impressionist, and stand off at 
a distance to judge the effect. One I 
does not look at each octave (stroke 








SEF LHEVINNE ranks easily among the very 
first of living pianists. He was born near Mos- 
cow, Russia, his father being a trumpeter in 


account of the constant use of the 
thumb, absolute legato is practi- 
cally impossible in octave passages, 
but every possible means should be 
employed to gain the impression. 

Ill. 1—In the third and fourth 
bars the sforzando marks on the 
third note of each triplet should be 
especially noted, as by this device 
each triplet is given the effect of 
a fresh gust, thus imparting a more 
furious effect than the crescendo 
alone could do. This introductory 
phrase ends at the ast note of the 
fourth bar, anda breath should be 
taken here before entering upon the 
principal motif, which it leads to,— 
just as a singer does before taking up 
anew phrase. There are two mo- 
tifs in this section which are not in 
any way separately developed, but 
interchange continually. 

Ill. 2—The first motif as an- 
nounced in bars five and six, alter- 
nates tones back and forth, while 
the second motif (bars seven and 
eight) rushes upward in scale form, 
descends, and, turning, ascends in 
scale again. 

In the first theme the accented 
middle tone should not be consid- 
ered as having me'‘odic meaning, 
but is merely accented to give it 
power to sustain throughout the six 
octaves through which it is held. 
This gives a chord effect and addsa 
richer harmonic color. The note 
sho:.ld sound out with an ominous 
warning of the gathering storm. 

In the second theme I make a 
decided crescendo on each ascending 
passage, and a decrescendo on the 


¥ y : turning back. 
:° st Ill. 3—As in the place in the in- 
"eR troduction already noted, I also ac- 


cent the third note of each triplet in 
the fourth and third bars from the 
last in this section. Though much 


of the brush) separately, but at the orchestra of the Imperial Opera. more difficult to do here than in the 

twenty at once asone. . Safonoff admitted him to the Moscow Conserva- previous passage, the effect is tre- 
The study presents no small sep- tory and took personal charge of his pianistic train- mendous. One is also more sure of 

arate ideas, which, linked together ing. After graduating as gol1 medalist of the piano perfect clarity in the triplets. 

as phrases, form one large section. class, Lhévinne went to Berlin ani captured the There can scarcely be said to be 

There are but three main sections, Rubinstein Prize from a host of noted competitors. any climaxes in this study, as it is 


and of these the first and last must 
be considered similar, picturing with 


He then spent six months with Rubinstein and later 
toured Europe as a member of the Historical Trio of 


: ; Moscow, his associates be:ng Petchnikoff, the violin- 
fierce impetuosity a tempestuous ict and Modest Altschuler. 


too big asa whole to grow bigger as 
it proceeds; and it is this feeling of 


On his appearance here sustained climax which makes it so 


mental state. The middle section, in 1906 his tremendous power, breadth of style and difficult to play effectively. 
coming in the relative major key _limpidity of tone won him immed ate recognition asa Just a word here to the student 
and with its change to a more light- _— piano giant. He is now living and teaching in Berlin. concerning climaxes. He should 


hearted rhyth™, is like the calm after 
the storm. In this 


ae r se the period of cal 
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at dedtede Stee ten eee ep ee is the expression of a 
lh. hk. Ah ~%. &. te fr. tranquil mood—a rev- 


eon ome pee ery | meres te te fed erie. 
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ae gate epetl se ite pomaa$ For effective octave 
Hk J playing, a most im- 


portant point to keep 
in mind is that the upper note should al- 
ways predominate. This makes the mel- 
ody stand out more clearly with a crystal 
tone and guards against a too ponderous 
effect. 

This study has been spoken of as one of 
my best achievements, yet all my _ col- 
leagues have marveled at my raised wrists, 
as tne accepted position for octave playing 
seems to be the low or level wrist. I find 
the high wrist, however, the only way to 
accomplish the results I obtain in this 
work. If the reader will play octaves al- 
ternately on black and white keys, he 
will find that with the level wrist the 
hand and forearm continually move back- 
ward and forward for the changing po- 
sitions required. This looks and feels 
awkward, and is apt to sound so. By 
raising the wrist high, the hand swings 
as from a pivot and accomplishes the rapid changes of po- 
sition without arm movement. This facilitates matters and 
enables us to obtain the utmost speed and breadth of tone. In 
continuous white-key passages I do not employ the raised wrist, 
as the need for it does not exist. 

I would not advise a student to take up this octave study un- 
til he already has a good octave technique. He may then 
study it, learning it perfectly and practising it for perhaps a 
month. Ifhehas not then gained sufficient strength and en- 
durance to obtain the fullest effect, he should drop the study 
for a period of six months and then return to it. 

The alternating use of the fourth and fifth fingers in the top 
notes of the right and the lower notes of the left hand must 
be employed in order to secure an unbroken legato. On 








realize that if he plays always at 
full power he has never 
any reserve force. 
Hence, when playing a 
fortissimo passage 
marked ‘‘crescendo,” 
he must let down some- 
where in order to be able 
to obtain the crescendo. 
A good illustration of this rule will be found 
here, where, in the bars six to four from theend 
of this section he is playing fortissimo, and 
then follows a crescendo sign. I would advise 
here to carry the fortissimo to the tied note in 
the right hand and the low octave in the left 
at the beginning of bar four, before the last, 
and then begin piano for the final crescendo. 
The chord in the next to the last bar is the 
highest point of intensity and should be 
reached with all possible rapidity and with- 
out any breath pause after the octave 
preceding it. Thefragmentary passage 
following shares the passion of that 
which has gone before and should 
not be interpreted as letting down the 
intense feeling toward the coming 
change. 

And now for the middle section. 
Do not drag. And be careful not to 
sentimentalize a melody already overripe. The passage should 
be taken at a comfortable, tranquil tempo and should be 
played legatissimo. For this a great deal of changing of fingers 
on keys is necessary, all of which should be thought out and 
felt by the student himself. My advice here is to follow what 
is most convenient. While certain points of technique can 
only be done in one way, fingerings can seldom be relied upon 
to suit all hands. For this the individuality of each hand must 
be considered. 

In this section, the right hand carries the melody. No me- 
lodic effect is intended in the left hand at first. Each two bars 
of the melody have their significahce, yet can not be separated 
in phrasing from the next two bars. 

(Continued on page 4052) 











Suitable for Any Season, 
Perfect-Fitting, and Never 
Loses Its Shape—the 


PoeniX Muffler 


HILLY weather makes necessary a 
convenient, quickly adjusted extra 
outer protection—a Phoenix Muffler. 
The Phoenix is the only muffler 
ever invented that may be worn as a 
loose scarf or collar protector; or in 
colder weather, instantly converted 
into perfect protection for neck, throat, 
chest and back by a snap of the patent 
fastener at the throat. 

A wonderfully ingenious, clever, 
but simple use of this device revolu- 
tionized the muffler business, charmed 
and delighted all muffler wearers and 
gave the world for the first time 


The One Perfect-Fitting 
Muffler 


NOTE from the actual photographic illus- 

trations how it adjusts itself over a// parts 
of the collar, neck and shoulders ; how it fits 
into place instantly and stays there. No 
chance for the wind to creep down the back 


or snow and sleet to spoil the linen. See 
how the overlapping aprons protect the chest 
and waist. 


Phoenix Mufflers fit perfectly and fill a 
long-felt mufler need. They are light, 
convenient, warm and becoming, without re- 
snap off 





sembling a rag, shawl or sweater 
and on instantly. 


Phoenix Mufflers are manufactured under 
exclusive patents from special yarns finished 
by our secret process. They are knit with 
enough elasticity to fit snugly without binding; 
sufficient **come-back"’ to prevent stretching. 
May be worn constantly and washed fre- 
quently without spoiling appearance or fit. 


Phoenix Mufflers are beautiful. In no 
other muffler will you find the rich lustre, 
the exquisite silk finish, the perfect lasting fit, 
the whe variety of weaves, colors and shapes. 
Call for them by your collar size same as 
your linen collar, 


They Are Made for 
Women, Children and Men 


Phoenix Mufflers are perfect. Every possi- 
ble defect was corrected 
before they were put 
onthe market. Don't 








be persuaded that 
any other muffler 
can be **just as 

good," Re- 
member that the 
original, the gen- 
vine Phoenix bears the 
label ** Phoenix Muf 

fler, Pat’d June 
gth, 1908." 
Insist that 
you get it 
or send 







to us. 


Phoenix Mufflers 
retail at Silhs 


i 0 and other materials 
C at higher prices. 
Phoenix Knitting Works 
224 Broadway, Milwaukee 


Solp Oweers of all Phoenix Patents 
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BAR SOAP) 


probably Kills as many | 
Women as Bar-rooms | 


do Men. Why isn’t this 
Habit of Overwork at | 
the Washtub—the most 
| Unwomanly, Unnatural, 
' Unhealthy kind of Labor 
—why isnt this De- 
nounced like the Drink 
Delliar, 
@_ If you're opposed to 
needless Hard Work for 
Women, join PEAR- 
LINE'S crusade against 
it. First, use PEAR- 
LINE to help yourself. 
Oita ree AG litemmrt tet (cre! 
yourself as to the Ease 
Quickness and Economy 


hy EARLINE’S Way 
‘help others by getting 


| them om onle | 


Modern 
Pete 


bur toe tal 
“Slep Lively” | 


oe Agia ees 





How Charming Homes 


Are Decorated 
Designs and Stencils Free 


We have issued a book on wall decora- 
tions, picturing and describing the etfects 
now in vogue. It will show you the charm- 
ing ideas now in fashion. 

The book also offers to furnish you free 
special water color designs adapted to 
your particular rooms. 

It also offers cut stencils, without any 
charge, for producing the designs we 
suggest. 

Before you decorate any room, be sure 
to ask for this book. It is free. 








Alabastined walls are now the general vogue, in 
cottage and mansion alike. There is nothing so 
charming. so healthful, so cheap. Wall paper 
and kalsomine are now out of fashien. 

Alabastine is a brilliant powder made from ala- 
baster rock. It comes in packiyes, in many tints 
and white. Itis mixed with cold water and applied 
witha brush. It does not rub off. 

The tints are combined, or applied with stencils, 
to create a myriad artistic effects. 

Let us show you how modern homes use them, 
and how to adapt them te yours. Write us today 
for Alabastine Book and Free stencil Offer. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


Dept 31, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Dept. 221, New York, N. Y. 
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LESSONS IN HOME- 


BUILDING FROM ABROAD 


III—The Swiss Chalet, Which Does Not Employ 
Applied Ornament, is an Ideal Type for 
the Modest Country House 


By WILLIAM NEIL SMITH 


OTE :—Last year THe DELINEATOR commissioned 
Mr. Smith to make an extensive tour abroad in 
order to place before the readers of this magazine 
the best examples of modern country house 
architecture. Mr. Smith made studies and pho- 
tographs of country houses in the following 
countries: England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 

land and Belgium. 

For the benefit of our readers Mr. Smith has prepared com- 
plete working drawings of the buildings which are to be illus- 
trated in this series of articles. For any further information 
regarding these houses write to the author, in care of THE 
DELINEATOR —THE EDITOR. 





WITZERLAND, that land of beauty, that country of 
mountains and lakes, whose praises have so long been 
sung, that land of peace and romance—it 1s little wonder that 
here we find the very spirit and poetry of the mountains 
breathing themselves into the architecture of the homes of the 
people, and resulting in the most perfect examples of what we 
might term the most romantic houses in the world—the 
chalet. 

In arriving at the chalet as a solution of their architectural 
problem, the Swiss have produced a strongly individual ar- 
chitecture and have not been influenced in any way by the 
architecture of other countries. No other people have pro- 
duced in the past anything even resembling the Swiss chalet. 
No architecture in any other country, excent possibly Spain, 
seems to be so much a part of the environment. It is hard to 
picture Switzerland to ourselves without thinking of this 
form of house as a part of the natural surroundings. Besides 
being beautiful, the homes of the Swiss are eminently practi- 
cal. In fact, the reasons for the individuality that they have 
attained, upon close study, are found to be that they have first 
solved the needful considerations made necessary by the 
unusual severity of their climate. The other influence shown 
in the houses of the Swiss, and one that reveals the traits 
of the people, is the fearless honesty in showing the con- 
struction of their buildings and making this construction 
beautiful. There is no mask about a Swiss house, no false 
plastering-over of honest construction. They are frankly 
wooden houses, a true application of the material nearest at 
hand, a true type for a forest country. In this respect the 
architecture of the Swiss is entirely opposed to the school of 
which the French are perhaps the greatest exponents. The 
French are artistic, carrying artificiality to its highest develop- 
ment. But in the Swiss national architecture—and the Swiss 
chalet is the true type of Swiss national architecture—we 
reach the highest form of natural architectural expression. 
It is through this sheer force of honesty and frankness in con- 
struction that the Swiss have arrived at an almost perfect 
national style, through which we can learly see, as the homes 
of the people invariably reveal, the true character of the na- 
tion. We feel this honesty and lack of superfluity imme- 
diately upon contact with the Swiss people. This character is 
also reve .led in the cities and in the laws. Switzerland is a 
clean country. 

It seems remarkable that we in America have not drawn 
more freely from the Swiss in our adaptations of the architec- 
ture of the older countries abroad. It is true that we see this 
stvle attempted oc asionally, more particularly by the older 
school of architects than by the present generation, but mostly 





in designing small pavilions, casinos, etc., that Cot our put!c 
parks, especially the older ones, throughout our country, [tt 
which are fast being superseded by more pretentious structures 
everywhere. 

In selecting the house illustrated I have taken a fairly typic:l 
example of a building in which the architect has taken for his 
inspiration the older Swiss chalets, which he has adapted freely 
in order to meet more modern conditions. 

The house is situated in Florisante, one of the newer residen- 
tial suburbs of Geneva. It is interesting to note how faithfu!y 
th» detail has been carried out, and in duplicating this house 
may be well to remind the reader that it is through this carefu 
detail that the character of the house is preserved. Even cr 
the roof, which does not show plainly in the photographic r- 
production, in order to carry out the spirit of the design the 
architect has placed horizontal timbers against which la‘¢ 
field stones are laid. This, of course, is not a practical 7 
quirement, as the roof is a well-laid, modern one of slate. 
but in the older times these timbers were a structural neces 
sity. Therefore, they are an important characteristic of ths 
style and the architect deserves great credit for making thez 
a part of this rugged but artistic design. 

The base of the building and 72"t 
of the lower story are cement wh 
smoothly finished surface, colore: 
white. This cement is applied 
brick walls, but the rest of the bu: 
ing is timber construction on a We: 
frame. The outside boardings ar 
two and one-half inches thik. 
grooved to fit over one another \ 
keep out the weather. Where thes 
outside timbers meet at the corse> 
they are allowed to project, and #! 
the roof lines the ends are shaped *: 
form the heavy brackets supports: 
the cornice. The floor beamsinst< 
instances are allowed to project *e 
yond the face of the building and «" 
sawn to form ornamental bracke: 
By referring to the illustrations, t- 
instances of this can be seen, one0*" 
the windows at the front of the bu: 
ing and again at the overhang: 
projection at the second story at tik 
side. The main characteristic of tf 
Swiss style is that all ornament! © 
formed out of a part of theconstm 
tion and is not applied orname=' 
as is in most cases true in othe 
stylesof architecture. They ar": 
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The architectural drawing at the top shows the first floor arrangement, 


and the scheme of the landscape gardener in laying out the 
grounds. From the lower drawing may be seen the 
convenience of the second floor with its 
ample closets and bedrooms 





ashamed of the construction of their houses, and allow it 
openly to show. Therefore, there is no meaningless ap- 
phed ornament on these buildings, but the necessary 
construction 1s permitted to be revealed and they make 
these necessities form their ornamentation, 

In the color treatment of the boarding, no attemyt has 
been made to hide the fact that it is timber. The wood- 
work has been left natural in color and varnished. This 
not only gives a charming effect, but creates a consider- 
able saving in cost. The shutters and window sash only 
were painted, the former dark green, the latter white. 

The house is entered through a covered porch formed 
by the second-story projection and balcony. In the 
illustration this porch is shown enclosed in glass for the 
Winter. This veranda had shelves both inside and out 
on which to rest flower-pots, and the flowers growing 
along the inside during the Winter made the entrance 
doubly attractive. 

Upon entering the house, one found himself within the 
reception hall containing the staircase and secret coat 
closet. The ceiling of this reception hall, as well as the 
ceilings of all the roomson the lower story, carried out the 
Swiss idea of honesty in construction, the second-story 
floor beams being allowed to show to form an ornamental 
ceiling. These beams were planed smooth and stained a 
dark brown. The staircase had sawn Swiss-design bal- 
usters and newels without carving, and the seat was 
designed in the same style as a part of the staircase. 

In the arrangement of the butler’s pantry and kitchen 
the author has slightly modified the plan of the building to 
meet American requirements,and it will be seen by exam- 
ining the plans that the kitchen has ample light and ven- 
tilation on three sides, and that the position of the but- 
ler’s pantry makes it impossible for the odors or noises of 
the kitchen to reach the living portion of the house. An 
entrance-way to the reception hall is secured through a 
secret door at the stair platform direct from the butler’s 
pantry, and this arrangement also makes it unnecessary 
for a separate servants staircase, as through this door the 
maid also has access to the second story without having 
to pass through any of the living-rooms. The staircase 
to the cellar is arranged beneath the main staircase. This 
arrangement gives a maximum amount of stiuircase 
conveniences within a minimum of space. 

The living-room and dining-room in this plan are 
shown separated from the reception hall by a small, or- 
dinary-sized doorway. This arrangement gives greater 
privacy to these rooms, which in some cases is desired, 
but a broader view of the house could be obtained by re- 
moving the partition between the reception hall and the 
living-room, thus making the former a part of the latter. 

The living-room and dining-room are divided by 
archways and columns. To properly carry out the style 
of this house these rooms should have the trim stained a 
dark brown to match the ceiling beams with a low wood 
wainscot. The columns should be ornamented with 
sawn fretwork, Swiss in design, and the mantel and china- 
closet at the end of the dining-room should be designed 
to match. The color note for the walls should be brown, 
or I might suggest a natural-color burlap. The bay- 
window between the china-closet and mantel at the end of 
the dining-room should have flower-shelves. This end 
of the room, if properly designed with a china-closet, 
bay-window and fireplace, would make a most attractive 
point of interest as seen from the living-room. 

The veranda at the side of the house is entered both 
from the dining-room and the living-room through large 
casement windows, and if this veranda were enclosed in 
glass during the Winter and arranged to contain plants, 
it would make a delightful sun-parlor. With this idea in 
mind it will be well for those proposing to model their 
house after this one, to arrange for a heating register or 
radiator on this veranda, as well as the entrance porch, to 
provide the requisite amount of heat for plants during 
the Winter. This is an important point that is very 
often overlooked. If radiators are used, they can easily 
be disconnected and removed in the Summer. 

In flooring the main rooms of the first story it would 
be well to use very wide oak boards and stain them a 
slightly lighter shade than the wocdwork, to keep the 
entire interior harmonious and true to the style. 

The second-story plan is arranged to secure light on 
two sides of each chamber, and all rooms have ample 
closet space provided, as well as a linen-closet opening 
from the hall. There are four rooms on this floor: One 
large or owner’s chamber with large closet space which 
could be divided into two closets if necessary; one smaller 
chamber, which would be large enough, however, to be 
used as a second-story study or sitting-room; two smaller 
chambers and bath. The small chamber at the head of 
the staircase could be utilized as a maid's room, or there 
is ample room in the attic which could be divided into 
rooms for maids, extra guest chambers, or this space 
could be used fora play-room or billiard-room, or a 
combination of both, as desired. 

The balconies opening from the owner's chamber and 
corner chamber at the second story are an added attrac- 
tion to these rooms. 

The approximate cost of reproducing this house, as 
outlined above, would vary in different parts of the 
United States from $5,000 to $6,000. 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The first of this series of articles ap- 
peared in THE DELINEATOR for September and had for its sub- 
ject the modern country house as it has been developed in 
Germany. In October the lesson pictured the artistic features 
of the French country home and showed the marked intluence 
French architecture has had on that of America. Next month's 
article will deal with the English country home. 
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“Catsup 
Perfection” 


Pick sound, red-ripe tomatoes, 
grown under special supervision, in 
localities where soil and climatic con- 
ditions combine to produce the most 
luscious, perfect fruit —- 


Cook such tomatoes the same day 
they are picked from the vines, by a 


“ Home-made” recipe, absolutely 
free of all chemical preservatives or 
artificial coloring (good materials don’t 
need them), ina 


Clean, sanitary, kitchen-factory by 
methods perfected through the expe- 
rience of a lifetime. Season with the 
necessary ingredients, including seven 
specially imported and ground spices, 
that give a 

Mild, sweet flavour, teeming with 


an aromatic, spicy zest which makes 
the lips smack and cry for more — 


A blending of the tomato with the 
spicy seasoning which is distinctively 
“Snider Flavour,” and you have “Cat- 
sup Perfection.” 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 


That is why Snider Catsup doesn’t 
turn dark in neck of bottle, but keeps 
perfectly through its own perfection. 


That is why Snider Catsup required 
no change—it already complied with 
all Pure Food Laws of the world. 


That is why first-class grocers send 
Snider Catsup to particular customers. 


That is why you will notice Snider 
Catsup on the table of most fine hotels 
the world over. 


That is why Snider Tomato Cat- 
sup is “Catsup Perfection.”’ 


Let a bottle from Grocer tell its 
own tale— 


Perfect Materials 
Perfect Methods 
Perfect Product 





Snider Chili Sauce —Snider Oyster Cocktail 
Sauce—and Snider Salad Dressing complete a 
quartet. The world’s most appetizing relishes 
—all made the Snider way. 


The T A. Snider Preserve Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


THE DELINEATOR 


THE CHURCH IN YOUR TOWN 


We expected to receive a few replies. 
every thinking church-member. 





AST January THe DELINEATOR asked its readers to answer the question, “‘What Is the Matter with Your Church?” 
Instead we were overwhelmed with testimony—testimony that should awaken 
Our gratification 1s the greater also for the quality of the letters received. Every 
iad writer has had something worth while to say—and knew how to say it. We venture to believe that scarcely an- 
other magazine could call forth such sane and' discriminating statements on a big theme. 


There is great courage 


of conviction manifested. This has made it difficult to award the prizes, and even now we have not had time to read all the 


letters that have flooded the office. 


But none will be neglected. We print this month a few that, it seems to us, are of 


unusual interest and value; but more will follow as space permits. 


DITOR Tue De ineator: I will give some plain, straightfor- 
ward answers to the questions you asked recently about church 
attendance. 

‘‘Do you go to church ?’’—To orthodox church, no, except to funerals 
or for reasons of respect to friends: 

‘Does your husband?’’—No, except as I have stated for myself. 

“Do your children?’’"—None have been born to us, but we consider 
any child ours if it needs us. 

“Do one-tenth of your townspeople?”—Having made inquiry of the 
ministers and clerks of the churches here I find there are very few 
more than one-tenth who are members of the churches. 

“If not—why?’’—-You want an honest reply, here it is: 

After years of constantly attending church services, with minds 
hungering for knowledge of truth concerning eternal life—of which we 
heard so much, but gained little or no scientific evidence; bel eving that 
if that ‘fair land’’ where “loved ones wait’’ for us exists at all, some 
one from there must be able to prove to us its existence and theirs; 
questioning—how otherwise can knowledge of eternal life for all be an 
assured fact?—we determined to earnestly and steadfastly search for 
truth, at whatever cost to ourselves. We began investigating with 
psychics—or ‘‘mediums.’’ We found ourselves, as well as many other 
persons, in some degree psychic. The orthodox public heard of our 
tvestigations. We were met with sneers and criticism. We ceased 
going to church, which we do not regret, nor do we regret anything we 
have met from those who one time claimed to be our friends. Truth is 
never dear at any price. 

‘Why do churches wax poor as towns grow rich?’’—Mostly because 
ceasoning, progressive minds find better opportunities for learning. 
One thing most noticeable is, people are learning tat churches are not 
an absolute necessity—except to those who know they need them. 
Humanity is learning that God dwells in the mind of mankind. In 
fact, we are realizing that we pray every moment of our lives either to 
God or Devil (good or evil) for ourselves or others, and that prayer is 
the “‘soul’s sincere desire,’’ no matter where or how expressed. An- 
other reason for church poverty is that those who hold wealth, as a rule, 
dv not contribute to churches in proportion to their wealth. 

“Why do congregations grow small as cities grow large?’’—A large 
number of persons knowing themselves worthy of civil treatment do 
not attend church because they lack means to dress in the style that 
eommands civility and respect from those who judge the mind from the 
garments worn. Many persons find greater rest and wider range in- 
tellectually when at home with good books and papers. There are 
those who toil constantly during six days of the week, for whom the 
seventh is the only day for rest and recreation. To go to church means 
more weariness for an already overworn physical body. Of these the 
intellectual turn to good reading matter at home, while those with 
ditferent brain organism find other attractions and amusement. There 
are others who have tired of hearing the same statements, repeated 
without evidence to sustain their truthfulness; are unwilling to be 
bound to old ideas which limit the search for more knowledge of truth. 

“How about your church?—Is it « success or failure?’’ I am told by 
ministers and clerks of the churches: ‘‘Ourchurch isin good condition.” 
| know that when there is a “‘revival’’ or some other ‘‘special at- 
traction’’ the churches are usually filled. At other times the audiences 
are a disappointment to the ministers. The churches here seem to be 
neither perfect success nor failures O. S. M., Kansas. 


DITOR Tue Dettneator: My Church is not a failure, but a 
~ success; it is the greatest success the world has everknown. It 
is nearly two thousand years since my Church was established; it was 
builded ona rock, and stands to-day as it did in the beginning. Her 
dogma is the same, also herservice and hercreed. (Matt. 16:18.) My 
Church has five services every day, and each service has a large congre- 
gitionof carnest anddevout members. Thecongregations of my Church 
grow largerasthe population increases, and new parishes are constant- 
ly being made and new churches builded to accommodate its people. 
The reasons for my Church expanding and increasing are the fol- 
lowing: First—Il believe, without the shadow of a doubt, that Jesus 
Christ established and has since maintained my Church; I believe He 
gave the keys to St. Peter and told him to build this Church on a rock 
and the gates of hell should not prevail against it. (Matt. 16: 18.) 
Second—I believe it teaches the truth and nothing but the truth. 
Third—I believe my Church is the only church that thoroughly com- 
prehends humanity in every walk of life, for she gives consolation for 
sorrow, hope for disappointment, and peace that pusseth all under- 
standing for a troubled heart and soul 

Fifth—The door of my Church is always open from six until six: the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, can always find one door open 
to them; they can enter here with their trouble, sin or sorrow, and kneel 
in the presence of Him who forgave Magdalen, restored to life the 
widow's daughter, and forgave those that persecuted Him. 

Sixth—Mv Church teaches her children the great beauty and merit 
of charity. She sends her sons to all parts of the earth to preach the 
word of Jesus Christ and build His Church. Her daughters renounce 
wealth and luxury and work for charity; they care for the sick, the aged, 
the children and the leper; unfortunate women are taken care of, shield- 
ed from temptation and protected from the curious. She never 
parades her charity for the appliuse of public opinion. 

Seventh—My Church is a revelation to those who know her and 
fully understand what she teaches; they never wander from her in- 
fluence, and not through fear, but love, is the congregation large. We 
mav often stumble and many times fall, but she is alwavs ready and 
willing to tuke us back if we are truly sorry for our sins. (Matt. 16:19; 
Matt. 26: 26-28.) 

Eihth—In my Chureh we have harmony; we have but one head; we 
have but one teaching: we all beheve alike: we are all children of the 
Church; neither condition nor color keeps any away, 

Isat any wonder my Church always has been a success. always will be 
The Vicar of Christ watches over her, and Jesus Christ ts 
with her alwavs, unto the end. My Church is the Roman Catholic 
Church. N.St.C. J., District of Columbia. 


a SUCCESS ? 


DITOR Tie DeLtINnEATOR: Ours is a representative Ohio farm- 

ing community. The population is wholly Protestant. The 

church-poing element is represented by two denominations which are 
on perfectly friendly terms, as they cooperate in many ways. 


I am a young man of nineteen telling of conditions as I see them. 
Iam of the third generation of a non-church-going family. We are 
just an ordinary, respectable American family. Scandal or bank- 
ruptcy has never overtaken any of our number. Religious teachings 
and influence, as such, have never been a factor in our home life. 
As I look back I can not recall hearing the name of Deity uttered in our 
home either reverently, instructively or flippantly. It was a long time 
before 1 comprehended what the church really stood for. 

None of us children were ever encouraged or discouraged regarding 
church attendance. My seventeen-year-old sister attends quite regu- 
larly. She says that she is thinking of joining, because most of her set 
belong and it is fashionable. Scarcely any one attends the prayer- 
meetings. My parents are not antagonistic to the churches and say 
nothing but good of them, although they do not care to attend. 

Now I am trying to get to the subject, because I know that my point 
of view is probably narrow. Some may say that the Church has lost 
no influence in our family because it never had any, but that could only 
be half true at best. It seems that if the Church was the great, living, 
moving, compelling force for righteousness, respectable, fair-minded 
moral people would be drawn to her protecting bosom. An excess 
of ten per cent. of our population are church-members and attendants, 
and cur town is considered by the ministers as a desirable charge. 

Over one-half of our men of aftairs are members of one of the churches, 
and sometimes I wonder if some of them would not like to be enrolled 
in both denominations, just as they join the lodges. Ours is a particu- 
larly clean community and perhaps the Church is entitled to the credit, 
and yet I am quite sure that the bulk of the non-church-members are 
equally high-minded and stand as firm for principle and right as the 
other fellows. The one saloon has been voted out. The churches 
were active in this movement, although the majority of the ‘‘outsid- 
ers” also gave aid. But I give the credit to the Church. My father 
said, ‘‘The churches do much more real good to-day than they did thirty 
years ago; we coulda’t do without churches.” He also told me: “If 
you are trying to analyze this question for yourself, don’t call a 
church-member a hypocrite ; it’s easy to join a church, but it’s hard to 
be a man, and every fellow has his failings.” 

I once heard a sermon in which a great deal was said about ‘‘practical 
Christianity’’ and “spiritual Christianity." If there is any real dis- 
tinction I am quite sure that we have much more of the former than of 
the latter in our town. Most every one says that the world is grow- 
ing better; however, I do not think that there is much of what is called 
the spiritual life in the homes of this town. The teaching seems to be 
moral rather than spiritual. A Younc Man, Ohio. 


DITOR Tue De ttngator: I do not go to church. I was born 
and raised in the country. My parents were religious enthu- 
siasts, and Sunday was a nightmare, getting everybody ready and mar- 
shaled out to the buggy to go to morning church. We all rushed 
home and repeated the performance, getting off to three-o'clock 
Sunday-school. We went home, and again back to evening service. 
I put in allthe vears of my childhood at that. My father died when 
I was fourteen years old, and my eldest sister took up the responsi- 
bility of making Sunday one mad scramble. 

Now I am married and in my own home. My husband is much 
more my ideal than my father, although he is not a church-member, 
and we, too, live in the country. So now, when Sunday morning 
comes I lie in bed and rest until ready to get up. I read and improve 
my mind on Sunday, and in the afternoon we take a little ride or walk 
over the farm to admire nature. We rise early on Monday morning, 
rested and ready to ‘do with our might what our hands find to do.” 

Considering those years of hurry and scramble to hear poor ser- 
mons and incompetent people enlirge on Sunday-school lessons, I 
deserve this glorious rest I am getting. Mrs. C. D. N., Missouri. 


DITOR Tue Detineator: I go to church because, in our town, 
church atteidance is essential to respectability. Some repre- 
sentative of our family occupies our family pew every Sabbath morn- 
ing. Wedo not go because we enjoy it cr receive any intellectual or 
spiritual benefit, but because the head of our family says it does not 
look right for none of us to be at church, s» we take turns attending. 

Everybody in our town goes to church There are six different de- 
nominations. I doubt if there is a dollar of debt on any church or 
parsonage. Our churches have not waxed poorer as our town has 
grown in wealth. While we have few millionaires, there are no really 
poor people here. Our town has the necessary merchants, mechanics, 
lawyers, doctors, etc., but the most of our citizens are retired farmers. 

I have noticed, however, that when our most prominent church- 
members move to the city, they cease to attend church. The churches 
in our town are its social centers. The social life of the community is 
dependent on them. In the city this is not the case. There are the 
theater and clubs and in Summer the week-end excursions and public 
parks. Church socials, protracted and midweek prayer-meetings, 
can not hope to compete with these attractions. 

Our churches are growing. The teaching of our Sunday-school 
classes and the offices in our young people’s and women’s societies are 
rungs in our social ladder. As a social institution, the Church in 
our town 1s a success. 

Is our Church in any way a failure? IT fear my answer partakes of 
the nature of a confession, yet I am glad to put on paper the 
things I really feel. I would lose caste in the community if mv opin- 
ions were known. I have in my heart the primal questions and 
yearnings that agitated mv barbarian ancestors, ‘‘Whence am I? 
Whither do I go?” I can't help believing in a Supreme Intelligence. 
My Church's fourth-century creed does not satisfy these vearnings 
of my twentieth-century intelligence. IT once asked an intimate friend 
if she believed every clause of the Apostles’ Creed. After binding me 
to secrecy she said: ‘I suppose I don’t really believe it all, but then 
we really must have something to say.’”’ I believe that mv friend 
voiced the sentiment of the majority of our Church. If she did, no 
matter what success our Church attains as a social institution, no 
matter how large our contributions to city and foreign missions, 
its influence as a moral and spiritual force is doomed. <A people who 
week after week stand before the eternal verities and declare that 
they believe things that deep in their hearts they do not believe, 
fail in the first requisite of decent morality. In this respect our 
church is a failure. “Ipa BE LL,” lowa. 
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For Toilet, 
ELM Tt 


Shampoo 


different 


from. ordinary 


soap 1S 
soaps. It gives 
sterilized clean- 
ness, the only 
‘scientific clean- 
ee destroys 
germs and protects 


eeu eteclaey 


purifies, deodorizes 
and beautifies the 
a ehee 


It is the health 


soap of the home 
and meets every 
need of toilet, bath 
and shampoo. 


At Your 
HW C. Grocers 
AAA) Cpe 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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STORIES OF OUR BABIES 


The Sistine Madonna 


ENRY had suffered an illness which 
had left his hearing slightly impaired. 
He was very anxious to give a Christ- 
mas present to his teacher and upon 
being asked if he had any idea as to 

what she would like, replied, ‘She says she 

thinks ‘Cistine McDonald’ is pretty.’ Then 
seeing the smile upon mama's face, added 
hastily, ‘‘Well, I was in the back part of the 
room and she spoke low; maybe she said, 
‘Sixteen McDonald’.”’ 


He Stopped in Time 


[I TTLE Bob's father was fond of telling 

bear stories to his little boys. One eve- 
ning he was telling a thrilling one about a bear 
chasing a little girl, and ‘‘how he crept nearer 
and nearer and nearer.”? At this point Bob 
caught his father’s arm, and with the big tears 
falling down his cheeks, he cried, 
“Oh, father, don’t tell any more. 
He might catch her!” 


A Fine Pair of Shoes 


RS WAYNE wore a pair of 
shoes that squeaked every 
time she stepped. She noticed 
her little daughter walking very 
peculiarly, and she said, ‘‘What 
are you doing, Wanada?”’ 
Wanada replied, “I like grunty 
shoes like yours and I want my 
shoes to grunt too.” 


One Was Enough for Johnny 


THE Sunday-school lesson was 

from that scripture which 
teaches that if your brother strike 
you on the cheek, you should 
turn the other also and endure 
even for seventy times seven. 
Johnny had listened to his teacher very at- 
tentively, while she emphasized this fact, and 
after the lesson the superintendent rose to 
make a few remarks. 

‘‘Now, boys,’’ he said, “how many times 
ought another boy to strike you before you hit 
him back?” 

“Just about once!”’ 
Johnny. 


promptly answered 


The Unexpected Truth 


THE minister was spending the afternoon 

at the home of one of his members. The 
father told his little son to bring some apples 
from the cellar. The child obeyed and in the 
kitchen found an especially large red one which 
had been brought up the day before, so placed 
it on the dish with the others. 

When they were passed this was the apple 
the minister took, and, feeling it, remarked to 
his host that the cellar must be very warm. 

‘‘Did you not bring these apples from the 
cellar, Ned?” 

‘Yes, father, all but that one pastor has; tt 
was in the kitchen.’ 

‘*Why did you not tell me?” asked the pas- 
tor. 

“Well,” with childish frankness, “I didn't 
think you would take the biggest one on the 
dish!” 


The Man of the Hour 


ITTLE Charles was sent to Miss R.’s to 
return a basket. He was received very 
cordially and invited to come ‘‘some time and 
Stav to dinner.” ‘Thank you,”’ said Charles 
very solemnly, “I will; I'll stay to-day.” 


So It Would 


AROLD had been ill for a few days, and 
sweets had been forbidden him until his 
complete recovery. One evening there was 
company to tea and a delicious cake was on the 
table. The guests were expressing their regret 
that Harold was not feeling well. Finally he 
said, looking entreatingly at his mother: “J 
think a little piece of that cake would make me 
fecl better.” 


Not Entircly Useless 


THe young kindergarten teacher was try- . 


ing to impress upon her wee charges the 
v.ulue of having the full number of fingers be- 
stowed upon them by good Mother Nature. 
Just turn in all your fingers but one and play 
that it is the only one you have. Now what 
could any of you do with only one finger?’ 
True to her expectations all looked down at 
their lone digit in a panic of helplessness. But 
Mickey Finn was not troubled for long. As he 
pondered the sulject, a great possibilty dawn- 
ed upon him. ‘Shure an’ O1 cud sthick ut in 
th’ jam an’ git soom an’ nivver be throubled 
wit’ th’ rist av thim.” 


Good Measure 


Jeeres had been given a pint measure 

and sent up to the storeroom with orders 
to bring down that amount of beans. When he 
returned he was walking very slowly and care- 
fully, scarcely bending a joint and holding the 
pai I clasped closely in his arms, so as not to 
spill any of the piled-up beans. Reaching the 





Editorial Note:—So many stories of this nature come to 
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kitchen table, he gently slid the pail over on 
one corner of it and breathed a sigh of relief 
when not a single bean stirred from the well- 
rounded top. 

“Why, Jasper, did you get your pail full?” 
asked his mother sociably. 

‘‘Yes, mother, here’s your pint—except one 
bean that would keep rolling aff,”’ and he drew 
a solitary bean from his pocket and added it to 
the already heaped-to-overflowing measure. 


True to their Colors 


Miss JACKSON had been sorely vexed by 

several Jewish pupils, late arrivals from 
Russia, who would not sing either in the open- 
ing exercise songs or in the music lesson proper. 
At first she knew they could not understand 
well, and so did not insist, but in a few wecks 
they were able to comprehend fully when told 
to do other things, so she decided to break 
up that stolid silence with which her bright 





little songs were received by the newcomers. 

She coaxed and threatened, but to no avail— 
they only stared at her with an unyielding re- 
serve in their big dark eyes and kept their 
mouths tightly closed. As a last resort she 
kept the whole number of these belligerents 
after school one day and announced firmly: 
“‘Now you boys will not get home until you 
sing for me. Sing whatever you like, just so 
you sing something.” 

Then she awaited results For a brief time 
the stubborn demeanor, which the boys always 
assumed when the subject was agitated, did 
not change. Soon, however, one boy started a 
whispered consultation, at the end of which 
they all moved toward the cloak-room. 

“What's this?” inquired Miss Jackson, on the 
alert for rebellious maneuvers. 

“Please, Mees Jackson,’’ explained the lead- 
er, ‘‘ve neet oor hats. For so eet ees ve seeng 
ven ve go on de synagogue.” 

“Oh, very well,’’ consented Miss Jackson. 

The boys returned, literally helmeted for the 
singing bout. And how they did sing! 


Unfamiliar Enslish 


LARA’S brother had been ill for a few 
days, but upon the doctor's third visit he 
found the patient much improved and said: 
“Well, Tom, I guess you will have to give me 
the sack ”’ 

After the doctor had gone, little Clara, who 
had heard the remark, but was not familiar 
with the slang expression, said: ‘‘Mama, what 
did Dr. Jones mean when he said Tom would 
have to give him the bag?” 


Acquiring Relationships 


p ITTLE Frank was enumerating his aunts 

one day. He mentioned a favorite cousin. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘Cousin Dill isn’t my aunt 
yet she’s just my cousin, but when she gets a 
little older, she'll be my aunt, won't she, 
mama?” 


An Advantage of Light 


ITTLEE Laura was very inquisitive as to 

where new babies came from and how 

the doctor knew where to leave them. She 

was told the doctor, sitting in his buggy, 

drove along until he came to a house with a 

light in the window, and in that home he left 
the baby. 

In a few weeks’ time a new baby came to her 
home. When taken in to see her mother she 
leaned over to kiss her and with the brightest, 
cheeriest little laugh said, ‘Aren't you glad 
we had the light, mother?” 


A Hish Financier 


ITTLE three-year-old Elner received a 
dime for taking a dose of castor-oil. The 

next day her big brother Fred asked her to 
pick up a basket of cobs. 

‘*How much will vou give me?” she asked. 

“A nickel,” replied her brother. 

“Humph!” said Elner, ‘I can make more 
than that taking castor-oil.”’ 


Altozether Normal 


NE day Dorothy came running into the 
room where her mother was reading. 
“Oh, mama!” she cried excitedly, “come and 
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look at my kitten. She's walking all around rm a 
the room with her stem sticking straight up D 1 rt 
am a 


into the air.”’ 


An Artless Distinction = 


- 


[ BWIS, aged three, asked his mother what 

he was made of. The mother replied, | 
“Sugar, because you are so sweet.” Séont 
after she heard him declare to his little colored | 
companion, “I am made of white sugar and | 
you are made of brown sugir.” | 


Thoughtful Child 


LITTLE three-year-old girl had an aunt 
who always wore eye-glasses for near- 
sightedness. 
One day she happened to go into the room 
and her aunt, who had taken off her glasses to 
clean them, asked the little one “if she should | 
leave them off.”’ 
‘*No, auntie,” replied the child. 
“Why not?” said her aunt. 
“*Tause oo'll take told, 
auntie." 


He Should “Go Up Head” 


HE teacher asked Tommy 
what he could tell her about | 
leaves. ‘‘Leaves,’’ answered | 
Tommy, “is a kind of florage 
to the trees. Trees leave out | 
in the Spring and leave off in 
the Fall.” 


Unfamiliar Politics 
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HE child of a gentleman of 
‘‘Mugwump’’ principles, 
when asked whether his father 
was a Democrat or a Republican, 
replied that he was neither. | 
‘What is he then?’’ demanded | 
the questioner (a man not ap- | 
preciative of fine shades in poli- | 
tics or anything else.) The little boy looked 
doubtful. “I am not sure,” he said, ‘‘but ] | 
think—I think he is a wigwam!” 


Of Equal Importance 
“AUNTIE,” cried little Helen one morning 


as she rushed int» the kitchen where her | é 
aunt was preparing dinner, ‘“‘Muvver wants 
‘Dinnerlater.’’’ ‘She does!” replied auntie. VO ] 
“Well, I have no objections. What did you 
Caustic &Acids 


come over to tell me that for?” ‘‘’Es, but s’e 
wants ‘Dinnerlater’, ’’ persisted Helen. ‘All 

Cudahy 
Omaha 


right,” said auntie, “‘she can have it later. 
Maker 





At all 
| Grocers 





Can't papa come home on time to-day?” “No, 
no! S’e wants ‘Din-ner-la-ter'!” Auntie was 
in great distress to understand what the child | 
meant. Finally her glance fell upon Tne De- | 
LINFaTOR. She handed the magazine to Helen | 
with the remark, “I guess that is what ‘muv- 
ver’ wants.”” Helen ran home happy. 


In the Infant Class" 


O*E day last year, a few davs after the holi- 
days, while on the street-car, [ noticed a | 
little girl with a doll in her arms which was al- | 
most as big as she was. The conductor came | 
to collect the fare. He looked at the child and | 
then smilingly said, ‘‘You have not paid for | 
your doll.” 
The little girl looked at him and then indig- | 
nantly said, ‘‘Why, she only came a few days | 
ago, and no one has to pay untilthey are four 
years old.” 
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Liberty at Any Cost 


MY LITTLE cousin, George, had a very 
bad habit of running away. Hehad been 
punished many times for this, but it seemed to 
do no good. One day his mother, being pro- 
voked at him, said, ‘‘Well, what shallI do with 
you—give you a whipping or put youto bed?”’ 
Little George waited a minute and then said, 
“T guess I'll take the whipping and go play.” 


The Way of Mothers 


A LITTLE Texas girl sat watching a very 
awkward hen with her first brood. She 
trod on them and knocked them over every 
step she took. The little tot came running in 
and said, ‘‘Oh, mother, just come and look at 
this mean old hen. I would not have such a 
mother.” 
She stood very still for a moment, and then 
with the merriest twinkle in her eyes, said, 
**Maybe that is the way she spanks them.” 


Cleans 
Scrubs 
Ne) PT 
Way rates 


Quantity vs. Quality 


To little tots were plaving train; chairs 
in a row constituted engine and coaches. 

Mother heard a dispute and went to see the 
cause. She found the older child, age five, in 
the front coach with one well-dressed, well- 
kept doll beside her. The other tot, age three. 
had filled one coach with dolls—dolls minus 
legs and arms and eyes, and was getting into 
the third coach with an equally dilapidated 
doll in her arms. 

“What is the matter?" asked mother. 

The five-year-old looked up and said, ‘Just 
look! Caroline always wants too many b:ubics. 
One is enough for anybody.” 
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OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


FACT additionally curious was that the bush on 

which the flowers grew seemed to be the only rose- 
bush in the region. We looked about us in 
vain to find another. How had that single rose- 
bush come to be, an uncompanioned exotic, in 
the rough society of pines and oaks and hickories 
on a rocky hill-top swept by the north wind, 
and how had those frail, scented petals found 
strength and courage thus to bloom alone in the doorway of 
Winter? And why, out of all the roses of the world, had these 
two been chosen, still, so late in the year, to hold up the 
tattered standard of Summer? 





Why, in the empty Autumn woods, 
And all the loss and end of things, 

Does one leaf linger on the trec; 
Why 1s it only one bird sings? 


And why, across the aching field, 

Does one lone cricket chirrup on; 
Why one surviving butterfly, 

With all its bright companions gone? 


And why, when faces all about 
Whiten and wither hour by hour, 

Does one old face bloom on so sweet, 
As young as when it was a flower? 


The same mystery was again presented to us a little farther 
along the road, as we stopped at a lone schoolhouse among the 
hills, the only house to be seen, and asked our way of the young 
schoolmarm. The door had been half open, and, knocking, we 
had stepped into the almost empty schoolroom, with its portrait 
of Lincoln and a map of the United States. Three scholars 
sat there with their kindly-faced teacher, studying geography 
amid the silence of the hills, which the little room seemed to 
concentrate in a murmuring hush, like a shell. <A little boy 
sat by himself a desk or two behind two young girls, and 
as we entered, and their studious faces looked up in surprise, 
we saw only the pure brows and the great spiritual eyes of 
the older girl, almost a woman, and we thought of the lonely 
roses we had found up on the hillside. Here was another 
rose blooming in the wilderness, a face lovely and beautiful as 
a spring reflecting the sky in the middle of a wood. How had 
she come there, that beautiful child-woman in the solitude? 
By what caprice of the strange law of the distribution of fair 
faces had she come to flower in this particular waste place of the 
earth ?-—for her face had surely come a long way, been blown 
blossom-wise on some far wandering wind, from realms of old 
beauty and romance, and it had the exiled look of all beautiful 
things. Could she be a plain farmer's daughter, indigenous 
to that stubborn soil? No, surely she was not that, and yet— 
how had she come to be there? But these were questions 
we could not put to the schoolmarm. We could only ask 
our road, and the prosaic possibilities of lunch in the neighbor- 
hood, and go on our way. Nor could I press that rose among 
the pages of my book—but, as I write, I wonder if it is 
still making sweet that desolate spot, and still studying irrel- 
evant geography in the silence of the hills. 

However, we did learn something about our young human 
rose at a farmhouse a mile or so fartheron. While a motherly 
housewife prepared us some lunch, all abustle with expectancy 
of an imminent inroad of harvesters due to thresh their corn, 
and hable to eat all before them, a sprightly young daugh- 
ter, who attended the same school, and whom we had _ told 
about our call at the schoolhouse, entertained us with girlish 
gossip of the neighborhood. So we learned that our fancies 
had not been so far wrong, but that our beautiful young face 
had indeed come from as far as France, the orphaned child of 
a French sailor and an English mother, come over the seas for 
a home with a farmer uncle near by. Strange are the des- 
tinies of beautiful faces. All the way from France to Pine 
Creek! Poor little world-wandered rose! 

And while we ate our lunch, the mother had a sad, beautiful 
story of a dead son and a mother’s tears to tell us, tuo sacred 
to tell again. How many beautiful faces there are hidden 
about the world, and how many beautiful sad stories hidden in 
the broken hearts of mothers! 


CHAPTER XXII— Concerning the Popular Taste in Scenery and 
Some Happy People 


E HAD somewhat scorned the idea of Watkins, as being 
one of Nature's show-places. In fact, Watkins Glen is, 

so to say, so nationally beautiful as latterly to have received 
a pension from the Government of the United States, which 
now undertakes the conservation of its fantastic chasms and 
waterfalls. Some one —I a: inclined to think it was mysel? 
—once said that he never wished to go to Switzerland, because 
he feared that the Alps would be greasy with being climbed. 
1 think it is clear what he meant. To one who loves nature 
for himself, has his own discovering eves for her multiform and 
many-mooded beauty, it is distasteful to have some excursion- 
ist effect of spectacular scenery labeled and thrust upon him 
with a showman’s raptures, and, in revulsion from the hypo- 
critical admiration of the vulgar, he turns to the less obvious 
and melodramatic beauty of the natural world. The common 
eve can see Nature's beauty only in) such melodramatic and 
senumental torms-— dizzy chasms, foaming waterfalls, snow- 
capped mountains and flagrant sunsets, just as it can realize 
Nature's wildness of heart only in a menugerie. That a 
squirrel or a meadow-lark or even a guinea-pig is just as wild as 
the wild beasts in a traveling circus is outside the comprehen- 


sion of the vulgar, who really hunger after mere marvels, what- 
ever they may be, and actually have no eyes for beauty at all. 

Thus really sublime and grandiose effects of Nature are apt 
to lose their edge for us by over-popularization, as many of her 
scenes and moods have come to seem platitude from being over- 
painted. Niagara has suffered far more from the sentimental 
tourist and the landscape artist than from all the power- 
houses, and one has to make a strenuous effort of detachment 
from its excursionist associations to appreciate its sublimity. 

Thus Colin and I discussed in a somewhat bored way whether 
we should trouble to visit the famous Watkins Glen, and we 
smiled to think what the natives would have made of our con- 
versation. Two professional lovers of beauty calmly discussing 
whether it was worth while walking half a mile to see one of the 
natural, and national, wonders of America! Why, last season 
more than half a million visitors kodaked it, and wrote their 
names on the face of the rocks! 

Watkins itself, despite its name, is sufficiently favored by 


nature to make an easy annual living, situated as it is at the - 


south end of the beautiful Seneca Lake, and at the head of a 
nobly picturesque valley some twenty miles long, with a 
pretty river spreading out into flashing flats, sheer cliffs and 
minor waterfalls, here and there a vineyard on the hillside, or 
the vivid green of celery trenches in the dark loam of the hol- 
lows, all the way to—Elmira! The river and the trolley run 
side by side the whole charming way, and, as you near Elmira, 
you come upon latticed barns that waft you the fragrance of 
drying tobacco-leaves, suspended longitudinally for the wind 
to play through. Onthe morning of our leaving Watkins, we 
had been roused a little earlier than usual by mirthful sounds 
in the street beneath our hotel windows. Light-hearted voices 
joking each other floated up to us, and some one out of the 
gladness of his heart was executing a spirited shakedown on 
the sidewalk—at six o'clock of a misty October morning. 
Looking out, we caught an endearing glimpse of the life of 
the most lovable of all professions. It was a theatrical com- 
pany that had played a one-night stand at the local opera- 
house the evening before, and was now once more upon its 
wandering way. They had certainly been up till past mid- 
night, but here they were, at six o’clock of the morning, merry 
as larks, gay as children, waiting for the Elmira trolley. Pres- 
ently the car came clanging up, and alongside drew up a big 
float, containing their baggage and rolls of scenery—all of 
which, to our astonishment, by some miracle of loading known 
only to baggagemen, was in a few moments stowed away 
into the waiting car. When the last property was shipped, 
the conductor rang his bell, and the whole group, like a flight 
of happy birds, climbed chatting into the car. 

“** Beloved Vagabonds!’”’ said Colin, as we turned away, 
lonely, from our windows, with, I hardly know why, a suspicion 
of tears in our eyes. 





CHAPTER XXIll — “Beloved Vagabonds” 


ERE for a while a shadow seemed to fall over our trip. No 
doubt it was the shadow of the great town we were ap- 
proaching. Not that we have any thing against Elmira, though 
possibly its embattled reformatory, frowning from the hill- 
side, contributed its gloomy associations to our spirits. It 
Was against towns in general that our gorge rose. Did our 
vagabond ethics necessitate our conscientiously tramping every 
foot of these ‘gritty paving-stones,’’ we asked each other, as we 
entered upon a region of depressing suburbs, and we called 
a halt on the spot to discuss the point. The discussion was 
not long, and it was brought to a cheerful, demoralized end by 
the approach of the trolley, into which, regardless of right or 
wrong, we climbed with alacrity, not to alight till not only 
Elmira was left behind, but more weary suburbs, too, on the 
other side. That night, as old travelers phrase it, we lay at 
Waverly, on the frontier of Pennsylvania, a sad, dirty ‘little 
town, grotesquely belying its romantic name, and only sur- 
passed in squalor by the classically named Athens—beware, 
reader, of American towns named out of classical dictiona- 
ries! Here, however, our wanderings in the brick-and-mortar 
wilderness were to end, for by a long, romantic, old, covered 
bridge we crossed the Chemung River, and there once more, on 
the other side, was nature, lovelier than ever, awaiting us. 
Not Dante, when he emerged from Hades and again beheld 
the stars, drew deeper breaths of escape than we thus escap- 
ing from—Athens! 

And soon we were to meet the Susquehanna—beautiful, 
broad-bosomed name, that has always haunted my imagination 
like the name of some beautiful savage princess—La belle 
sauvage, Susquehanna! What a southern opulence in the soft, 
seductive syllables! Yes, soon we were to meet the Susque- 
hanna. Nor had we long to wait, and little did we suspect 
what our meeting with that beautiful mver was to mean. 

The Chemung, on whose east bank we were now walking, 
seemed a noble enough niver, very broad and all the more pic- 
turesque for being shallow with the Summer drought, and its 
shining reaches and wooded banks lifted up our hearts. She, 
like ourselves, was on her way to join the Susquehanna, a mile 
or two below, and we said to ourselves, that, beautiful as the 
land had been through which we had already passed, we were 
now entering on a nature of more heroic mold, mightier con- 
tours, and larger aspects. We were henceforth to walk in the 
company of great rivers: the Susquehanna, like some epic god- 
dess, was to lead us to the Lehigh; the Blue Mountains were to 
bring us to the Delaware; and the uplands of Sullivan County 
were to bring us to—the lordly gates of the Hudson. 

(To be concluded) 
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look upon Quaker Oats as 
merely a delicious cereal 
food to be eaten at break- 
fast, but millions of families 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD-RESCUE 
CAMPAIGN 


For the Child That Needs a Home, and the Home That Needs a Child 


Since November, 1907, THE DELINEATOR has been conducting an educational campaign in the interests of the child 


without a home and the home without a child. 


It has strongly advocated the family home in preference to an institution as the 


best place to care for the normal dependent child, and has urged the cottage-plan institution for the temporary care of children. 
Largely through its efforts President Roosevelt called the recent remarkable White House Conference which unanimously 


endorsed everything that has been advocated by THE DELINEATOR on this subject. 


Much good has been accomplished. 


In addition to the children whose stories have been told; more than five hundred children have been placed in excellent 
homes directly through the influence of this campaign, and many institutions have modified their methods. Thousands have 


enrolled as members of the National Child-Rescue League and are effectively working in the interest of dependent children. 
In response to many suggestions, arrangements have been made whereby, in addition to applications for the specific children 
whose stories and photographs are presented as types of hundreds of other children available for adoption, THE DE LINEA- 
TOR will recetve and refer to the proper agencies applications from any one desiring to take a child. Applications will be 
received from all parts of the United States, except from the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 


Tennessee; unfortunately, home-placing work has not been developed in these States. 


If you are willing to give some ‘child 


an opportunity, please tell us of your wishes and we will give the matter immediate personal consideration. — THE EDITOR. 





INCE the material for the last issue was prepared, 
still another notable child-rescue conference has 
been held,—this time in Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania. The conference was held at Juniata Col- 
lege and was attended by leaders in child-caring 
work, including Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Director 
of child-caring work for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and James E. West, Secretary of our Nation- 

al Child-Rescue League. 

For years Professor David Emmert and a numberof philan- 
thropic persons of Huntingdon have maintained a home for 
orphan and friendless children. Professor Emmert long ago 
realized that the family home was'the place to rear the normal 
child. and so well has the little institution cared for dependent 
children that not only Huntingdon County, but the counties 
of Belford and Miflin have the distinction of being free from an 
old-tashioned orphan asylum. The supporters of the asylum 
are planning now to do more extensive home-placing work and 
to use their equipment only as a receiving: home. 

Three important principles are conserved in this Huntingdon 
idea: First, it estab- 
lishes the principle of 
community self-respect. 
[t is a practical demon- 

























stration that the nor- 
mal rural community 
can make adequate 
provision for its de- 
pendent and neglected 
children. Second, it 
emphasizes the home 
not only as a natural 
resource, but the funda- 
mental institution for 


the child. Third, it 
places due importance 


on prevention as the 


Helen 


only efficient method of really 
curing social ills. 

We are glad to report the 
placement of the Montana twins, 
Willie and Winnie, in an excel- 
lent home and to announce that 
little Grace and Billy, the lowa , 
brother and sister, were made ex- | ! 
tremely happy by being placed | 
together, where they will have 
love and kindly care. 


Lawrence 


ELEN isa bright little girl 


of five. She was the baby of a family of 
seven children until a little brother came. 
Then her mother died ina hospital. A good 


farmer in the central part of Pennsylvania 
took one of Helen's. older brothers, and it is 
desired that the little girl shall find a home 
near him. There is another wish in this con- 
nection. Helen does not want to be separated 
from the baby who is two years old now. 
She has been a little mother to him, and if 
a family could take both children she believes 
that she could be so very good and helpful 
that she would make her foster-parents glad. 
She has the sunniest disposition imaginable 
and wins many friends. She has light hair and 
blue ewes: her face shows the sweetness of her character. Of 
American birth and good heredity, she gives promise of de- 
veloping into a fine woman. For further information address 
Child-Rescue Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


Ne 


AWRENCE, who is “going on” four, twice has lost a 
mother. First, his own mother passed out of his life. 
Then a sweet-faced woman took him to her home. For more 
than two years he was the center of loving devotion, but she 
died. and as he had not been adopted he could not inherit any- 
tiing. So he was put in the care of the Connecticut Children’s 








Fa 


aes VS <i 
Charles Smith 


Aid Society. He misses what was home to him and every day 
he asks for “‘mother.”” It is hoped that Lawrence may soon 
find a home where he will be adopted. A home in New Eng- 
land or the Middle States is preferred, but there are no restric- 
tions concerning his future place of residence. All that is de- 
manded is that he shall be happily placed permanently. For 
forther information address Child-Rescue Department, care of 
THE DELINEATOR. 


OWARD is six—a sturdy, brave, little man, who knows 
how to work. His mother died a year ago. Howard's 
father found himself unable to provide for the children, and he 
put them in the care of a friendly society. Howard is an in- 
dustrious little fellow. He is waiting for a Pennsylvania farm- 
er to give him a trial as son and helper. The boy is of American 
birth, and comes of good, wholesome stock. He is honest, 
bright and altogether trustworthy. A gentle, courageous soul 
looks out of his blue eyes. With half a chance he will prove his 
worth. He will be a son really worth while. For further 
information address Child-Rescue Department, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. 






















LADYS is a dain- 
ty little maid, who 
has never had a home 
of her own. When she 
tiny babe her 
father and mother. who 


Was a 


wandered from one 
city to another, found 
a boarding place tor 


her. They went to see 
her, now and then, but 


after a time they for- 
got her and failed to 
pay for her food and 
lodging. The  tamily 


Howard 


that took her was kind and the 
little girl thrived. Her features 
are delicately modeled, her blue 
eyes are large, and she has the 
fair complexion that distinguish- 

a auburn hair. 
eh ‘ot. She isa little golden-locks, whose 
eae 


es possessors of 






> 


a 






= 
; wavy tresses are burnished with 
aaike bronze. Her disposition is af- 
SS fectionate, impulsive and ami- 
\ Set able. When the little girl 
, Gladys reached her ninth birthday, her 
good friends had to give up the 

child that they loved, and Gladys is now wait- 
ing for some one to adopt her. She will bea 
daughter that will prove a comfort to any 
family. For further information address Child- 
Rescue Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


HARLES SMITH might be a lineal de- 
scendant of Captain John Smith, so far as 
adventurous experiences are concerned. Poor 
Charles is only twenty-one months old, but he 
has been a sad little wanderer! He has been 
onee in a hospital, once in the custody of the 
overseer of the poor, and he has been support- 
ed for a few weeks by a Sunday-school class. 
Hlis experience is not due to any fault of dis- 
position, or peculiarity, but is largely due to his attractive 
ness, as his beauty has appealed to impulsive persons who do 
not retain permanent charge of him, therefore the organizations 
that have watched over him have removed him from various 
abiding-places. His blue eyes are of unusual size and brilliancy. 
his complexion is fair and exquisitely tinted and his light hair 
is soft and wavy. Notwithstanding the number of his care- 
takers, he has remained quite unspoiled. He needs the love 
and the permanence of a home that is representative of the best 
domestic life. For further information address Child-Rescue 
Department, care of THe DELINEATOR 
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If your feet are tired 
If they burn and ache 
You will find instant 
and permanent 

relief in the —— 


ed (To 5S hoe 


The sole of the Red Cross shoe 
is of regular thickness but it is supp/e, 
not stiff. The moment you put it 
on, you feel the difference. 

Instead of rubbing, burning and 
drawing like a stiff sole, it bends with your 
foot, moves with every movement just 
as though it were a part of your foot. 


It 
bends 
with 
your 
foot 








TRADE MARK 


Write today for Style Book 


See the very latest models, all the new 
features. Thousands of women buy their 
shoes this way each season. Let us send you 
a copy. Select the shoe you like best, then 
go to your dealer’s and try it on. 

The Red Cross Shoe will be on sale this 
season by the leading dealers in almost every 
city in the United States. 

If for any reason, no dealer in your city has 
secured the agency, write us and we. shall 
supply you direct, fit guaranteed. Oxfords 
$3.50 and High Shoes $4. Special styles de 
luxe Oxfords $4, High Shoes $5. 








Get Style 


and 
Comfort — 


Get both 





CORRECT 
dress twoot. 
hoed Cross Model 


Nu. 45, patent 
leather with cull 


kid tep. 
The Red Cross Shoe % 4 00 
is sold in ° 
New York City and 
Brooklyn 1. Blyn & Sons—9 stores 
Pittaberg The Red Cross Shoe Store, 210 6th St; 
Chieago The Roston Store: Rothechild & Co. 
J. L. Temple: The Reltable cFvaneton: 
St. Leuian The Mirchel] Shoe Co.; d5wupe Shoe Co, 
J. GQ. Brandt Shoe Co. 
New Orleans A. Shwartz & Son 


Kaneas City Robinson Shoe Co. 
San Franel«<coo The Emporium; A. Goodman & Sons 


and leading dealers in all cities 
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KROHN, FECHHEIMFR & Co. 
§03-523 Dandridge St. 
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THE NEW DRESS TRIMMINGS 
How to Make Attractive Garnitures from Net, Chiffon and Beads 


YAVING in our former article dis- 
cussed to some extent the ques- 
tion of adorning our outer and 
more substantial garments with 
garnitures of braid, etc. (a limit- 
less subject, however, to be re- 
newed later), we are now prepared 
to advance a step and take up a 
line of more attractive work. The first cold 
days foretell Winter festivities, and naturally 
our thoughts incline to the ever-interesting 
question of what to wear. So many ideas pre- 
sent themselves to me in connection with the 
making of evening gowns that I hardly know 
where to begin. A bit of lace with the design 
outlined in beads or small spangles makes a pret- 
ty yoke and sleeves, and in such a gown isall the 
trimming necessary. Steel beads or colored 
ones which harmonize with the material are easy 
to procure; and a cheap lace with these sewed 
from an eighth to a quarter of an inch apart is 
very effective, and is also a most fascinating 
occupation for idle moments. Such work de- 
velops ideas and taste to a remarkable degree. 
Good effects may be obtained with plain nets, 
those of a fine mesh being preferable. 
Illustration No. 1 shows two sizes of spangles 
sewed even distances apart. Take a thickness 
or two of uncreased white tissue-paper and 
mark dots on it, using a rule to meisure with, 
for the evenness of this work is its chief beauty. 
Now sew your net crisscross over the paper and 
then spangle it. The threads may be fastened 
separately (which is an endless job), or run from 


improves the effect. After you have done a 
little work of this sort you will be surprised 
how clever your fingers become, and how many 
different flowers you can imitate. Always use 
your material on the bias, as it shapes so much 
better that way, and with a little experimenting 
you can make any kind of petal. For instance, 
No. 7 shows a flower entirely different from the 
little one with which we started.. Here the ma- 
terial (thin silk) is doubled in a square, the cor- 
ners folded over and the ends drawn together 
forming a pointed petal when complete, which 
may also be used as a leaf with other flowers. 

A cluster of these joined together forms this 
flower, and the center is covered with threads of 
embroidery silk drawn through and left in rough, 
loose loops. The balance of the design may be 
made either in two widths of braid or embroid- 
ered with the soft narrow ribbon procurable in 
most art embroidery shops. Make your petals a 
little larger than the stamping so as to cover well. 
Embroidery combined with the made flowers is 
always good, especially for stems and veining in 
leaves, and often you can work in beads and 
spangles to good advantage. It isnot the design 
somuch, but the manner in which you handle it, 
using well-selected materials, and above all com- 
bining soft, beautiful shades which do not jar. 
For evening wear particularly, see that your 
colors light up well, especially grays and laven- 
ders which change so greatly at night. <A piece of 
work which inday time will harmonize perfectly 
will often under the light prove a discord. Sep- 
arate sprays of flowers may be gracefully placed 
spangle to spangle, and if they are rather close on a bodice. One of the prettiest and simplest 
it looks just as well. For instance, on white | } gowns was made with surplice effect, the flowers 
net with silver spangles use fine white sewing | Lj \ arranged ina border to outline the low-cut neck, 
silk. No. 2 shows long beads or bugles, as | rere MS aa and so continuing to where the surplice crossed 
they are called, sewed so tat each four form a No. 8—Separate tlower at the waistline and down one side of the skirt, 
square. Draw one diagonal line asa starter and . spray broadening at the bottom. There were also sash 
work from it. In No. 3 the beads hang loose ends on which were applied solid clusters of little 
like a drop, and this is one of the prettiest trimmings im- roses massed together with a few leaves to break the stiffness. 
aginable, made with either silver or gold beads ona fine white Our eighth design pictures one of these sprays made on a thin 
net. Start your thread from a point on the net and stringeight piece of chiffon which can later be cut away. The flower is made 
small beads, then one large one, and three more with the five petals as in the first chiffon flower 
small ones. Now sew back through the first described and the center part is two petals made 
five and your drop is complete when fastened pointed (as in second flower), and sewed with 
securely. The foundation for all these trim one Overlapping, which gives the heart of the 
mings is net, and the designs drawn on tissue rose. The leaves are made as the pointed petals, 
paper which you sew through and tear away and when in place a few embroidery stitches 











when the work is finished. Nos. 4 and 5 give a finishing touch. The stems are also 
are more elaborate, but worked on the same embroidered. 

principle with different sized beads, bugles an | Naturally, the finer and softer your ma- 
nailheads. So much for beads and spangles terial, the prettier your flowers,—therefore, [ 


urge chiffon. You can gain beautiful shaded 
effects by placing one shade over an- 
other, and then making the separate 


for the present time. I am now going to intro- 
duce a branch of work which in it- 
self is a delight and adaptable to end- 7 





less designs. This is the makinz of |” “We "Se = °7 Pe" ee ee eeewewnsnes ween """ petals. Another shaped petal, long 
flowers and leaves out of delicate ante Se AE Ses and narrow, is made by cutting an 
fabrics such as chiffons and very soft, aa ~_ — oval-shaped piece of material, pre- 
thin silks—and, if one wants to be Ce eee Sens reer sumably soft silk, slightly pointed at 






one end. Seam both edges together 
on the wrong side, leaving a small 
opening on the blunt end, then turn 
right side out over a pencil. One 
gown worn at a masquerade was 
trimmed with sunflowers made with 
these petals in yellow satin, and 
the big centers were a puffing of 
dark brown silk. 

In the daintier flowers, the cen- 
ters are very pretty made of clus- 
ters of beads or spangles—or even 
a mass of French knots of a darker 
shade. Another pretty idea is to 
make a quantity of tiny rose- 
buds of a rather bright pink. 
Make a small pointed petal, cover 
the lower end with 
green silk and when 
sewing these on your 
matcrial make a 
stitch or two of green 
embroidery silk for a 
tiny stem. These are 
very dainty dotted 
over chiffon or lace. 

My subject is ex- 
haustless—but surely 

we have material 
enough for think- 
ing, and if our 
evening gowns this 
_ Winter are not 
dreams of beauty 
we trust it will not 
be from lack of 
ideas. Use the 
means within your 
reach and do not be 
discouraged by first 


No. 3—Beads as drops failures. 


extravagant, gold or silver cloth is 
particularly beautiful. In No. 6 we 
have a bit of inexpensive net trim- 
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ming to which have been added sprays ss #""" sae 
No. 6—Chiffon flowers on net 


of small flowers made of two shades 
of chiffon. Each petal is made sep1- 
rately and consists merely of the 
chiffon folded on the bias and a 
thread run through, drawing the 
two outer ends together — thus 
shaping it. 

When you have made five of 
these sew them together with the 
raw edges under and with a bright 
bead in the center and your flower 
is complete. A bit of cord of 
twisted embroidery silk make: 
the stems. These 
little flower sprays 
are the daintiest 
things imaginable and 
can be used in a 
variety of ways. In 
the present illustra- 
tion the net trimming 
which forms the back- 
ground has beads dot- 
ted on, which greatly 



















No. 2—Busgles forming 


squares on net No. 1—Spangles on net 
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The New Slight 
Waist Curve 


To be in fashion you must 
have the “new slight waist 
curve” which is such a fea- 
ture of the modish styles for 
Fall. The new models of the 


CORSETS 


produce this curve to perfection. Nipping 
in just enough at the waist line, they give 
the rounded waist effect and still keep the 
long graceful lines of the hip and back. 


Wear an American Lady corset once, 
and you will accept no other. 
American Lady Model No. 512 

(ike illustration) 


Smart model, designed for mediam and well- 
developed ‘figures. Low bust, very long 
hip and back, new “slight waist 
curve.” Contil, white. 

Sizes, 18—28. Price, $5.00. 


American Lady Model No. 254 


Similar design bat lower in bast. 
oatil, white. 
Sizes, 18—28. Price, $2.50. 


American Lady Model No. 204 


Similar design but not so long in hip and 
back—cut straight around. Coutil, white. 
Sizes, 18—28. Price, $2.00. 


ASK YOUR MERCHANT for 
AMERICAN LADY CORSETS and 
INSIST upon having them, for once you 
have been correctly fitted to the right size 
and model for your figure, you will wear 
them in preference to any other. 


If unable to secure AMERICAN 
LADY CORSETS in your vicinity, write 
to us (Detroit, Mich.), and we will send 
you direct from the factory any model 
you may order, mail or express prepaid, 
upon receipt of retail price. 


We are offering without charge our booklet show. 
ing the various styles. May we send you one} 


Other New Models $1 to $5 


Cmevican flidy. Guset 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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AT THE POINT OF THE NEEDLE 


Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 





Miss Harris will be glad to answer any question 
pertaining to this department if a stamped 
envelope is enclosed 


Advanced Ideas for Dress 
Decorations 


HE smart tailored frock of 
dark green zibeline shown on 
this page was becomingly trim- 

med with two of the New Kauma- 
graph Transfers for November. 
No. 3418 was used on the waist and 
No. 3419 on the skirt. 

The decorations used on_ the 
sleeves were cut from the extreme 
right and left of the diamondson the 
waist. Any part that is not desired 
of either the waist or panel design 
may be cut without damaging any 
of the rest of the design. The 
daisies are very attractive worked 
in wide coronation braid. They 
can be separated and applied in 
wreath-effect below a yoke. A 
cluster of French knots compose 
the center. 

No. 3418 can be used on a shirt- 
waist having a front closing. Sou- 
tache or a fine cord may be used to 
carry out the design. Remember 
that in braiding and couching the 
ends should be taken through to 
the wrong side and fastened off 
firmly. Be careful not to make any 
unsightly lumps in the process. 

A piece of light canvas is recom- 
mended to be laid under the mate 
rial where the braiding is to be. 
This will keep the work in place and 
prevent subsequent sagging of the 
background. 

It will be found advisable to 
braid over a stiff paper if one has 
not a frame large enough to carry 
the whole design. Small frames 
will be found to be useless unless 
they are padded so as to prevent 
marking the material, as is so often 
found after the hoops are removed. 

There is a simple remedy for this 
fault, however, by getting two 
pairs of hoops, one pair being 
slightly smaller than the other. 
Take the inner one of the smaller 
pair and wind several strips of flan- 
nel or flannelet neatly around. A 
strip is then used to bind them 
together, and when it is finished it 
looks like the satin-wound hoops 
children use in fancy drills. The 
larger or outer hoop of the large set 
is just bound without the padding. 

In braiding by machine there are 
two ways the work may be done. 
If the braider is used the pattern 
should be stamped on the wrong 
side of the material. 

No. 3420 is a new shape belt of 


in a new shade of vegetable silk. 
The latter is so called because it is 
made from wood fiber and has a 
higher sheen than silk made from 
silkworms. 

The gold net, of course, is only a 
suggestion of how an Oriental effect 
may be obtained, but the design 
may be used most effectively on 
material the same as the gown, or 
messaline, taffeta, velvet and in 
fact almost any material would be 
good. Never choose a fabric that 
has a figure in it, as it breaks the 
harmony of the design and is not 
restful to the eye. 

The Kaumagraph for this belt 
comes in three sections, with indica- 
tions where to join so as to make 
the continuous design as shown on 
this page. It is suggested that be- 
fore working the belt ascertain the 
correct measurement of your waist 
so that no unnecessary work will be 
done. 

The illustration of the embroid- 
ered belt shows the relative position 
of the bib portions to the belt. The 
most practical way is, however, to 
tack the belt and ornaments on the 
gown so as to keep them in good 
position. 

The sprays contained in No. 3417 
can be put to many purposes. 
There are eighteen transfers of the 
sprays in the envelope, duplicate of 
the nineshown below. The front for 
a shirt-waist shows how exquisitely 
dainty they are combined with 
little pin tucks. 

It will often be found a good plan 
to tuck the material in the groupings 
desired before stamping the em- 
broidered pattern on it. A plain 
shirt-waist pattern or even a good- 
fitting lining pattern can be used 
to cut the waist by. 

Children’s clothes, scarfs and nu- 
merous other articles can be suita- 
bly decorated with these sprays. 

As the design is so fine, care 
should be taken to select a material 
that will correspond to the dainti- 
ness of the sprays. 

It is quite the proper thing at 
present for girls to embroider ruffles 
for underwear and present to their 
friends for Christmas gifts. They 
may be hemstitched or have a fine 
scalloped edge. The sprays are 
used in the cornersof the ruffles for 
the drawers, while for a petticoat 
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the fishwife style. As it is shown Braiding design No. 3418 used on waist, and they are scattered at even intervals 
on this page it is worked on gold net No. 3419 on skirt. Each design, 10 cents from each other. 
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Duplicates of these sprays are contained in Kaumagraph No. 3417 
Price 10 cents 
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Showing how the bib pieces should be attached to the belt A graceful arrangement of some of the sprays of No. 3417 
of design No. 3420 and tucks for a shirt-waist 








MERRIMACK 


DUCKLING 
FLEECE 





The Charm of Dainty 
Negligee 


appeals to the woman of 
refinement. 


For Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Lounging Robes, 
etc., there can be no 
daintier, more suitable or 
truly economical material 
than 


Merrimack 
Duckling 
Fleece 


the flannelette which is 
made in exquisitely grace- 
ful designs and an almost 
unlimited variety of rich, 
beautiful colorings. There 
are shades and styles to 
suit every taste, com- 
plexion and figure, and 
this with the fact that it 
never costs more than 
fifteen cents a yard should 
recommend it to every 
discriminating woman. 
The dainty, attractive 
effects that are possible 
with Duckling Fleece it 
is impossible to describe. 


It is as delightful to 
wear as it is beautiful to 
look at, and makes the 
possession of handsome 
negligee things possible 
for any woman. 

Duckling Fleece is sold 
by leading retailers every- 
where. If your dealer 1s 
unable to supply you, send 
us his name and write for 
sample and book of 
fashions and practical 
suggestions. 





Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co., 
7 Datton St., Lowell, Mass. 
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IRISH CROCHET LACE 


Simple Insertion and Bag 


kind of filling it 
must always be 
kept inside the edge 
of the foundation. 
At first it seems im- 
possible to fill any 
piece of lace with- 
out leaving a very 
ragged edge to the 
‘They are condensed and meaty and full-Havored. We use whole § filling, but a few 
quarters of prime beef and mutton for our meat-stock. This broth is § trials usually clear 
so strong and concentrated that if we allow it to cool and “‘jel’ it will @ ee ee Aer reer 
hold up a 150-pound weight. Our poultry is choice and plump and with very ease ina Should ce 
fresh. And there’s plenty of it in Campbell’s Chicken Soup. Our edge be very ragged it may be necessary 
vegetables are brought right in just as they are picked—fresh and ten- to work two rows to get it perfectly even 
der—from the famous New Jersey market-gardens all about us; and 


[ MAKING any 


7 OU cannot realize until you try them what rich 
body-building nourishment there isin Campbell’s Soups. 





Actual size of rose 
: used m bas 





before adding the edging, but as a rule 


made into soup the same day. 


You couldn’t give your family a more wholesome and satisfying 


food than 


know. 





Camblela. Sours 


Prove for yourself how good they are. 
You cannot judge them by the price. 


your grocer today. 





Gractous me! what. anit be 

‘That shadow round and fit? 
This soup, I know, 
Makes youngs'ers grow, 

But do Ll look like that: 


rd 


Lf not satisfied he returns your money. 
What could be a fairer test than that? 


® 
21 kinds 10c a can 
Tomato Mulligatawny Celery Pea 
Vesetable Tomata-Okra Beef Bouillon 
tovtail Clam Chowder Julienne Printanier 


Nek Turtle Clam Bouillon | Asparayus 
: Mutton Broth 
Vermi: elli Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring to a boil, and serve. 


We would like to send you a copy of Campbell’s Menu Book, 
free, if you’ll write for it. Beside its 9 sensible menus it con- 
tains many practical suggestions that even an experienced 
house-wife will find helptul. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY, Camden N J 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Pepper Pot 


Consommeé Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 





H EATHERBLOOM Petticoats, 

for Fall and Winter, dis- 
play an almost bewildering * 
diversity of models, from the 
most severe tailor-made to the 
most elaborately embroidered. 





TAFFETA 


PETTICOATS 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


are the equal of silk in matters of appear- 
ance, brilliancy, richness and rustle, and 
vastly silk’s superior in durability, for 
Heatherbloom thrice outwears silk, yet 
costs but a third as much. 


New shades, solid colors, popular stripes and fancies. 
Workmanship alone determines price—$2.00 and upward. 


If you have any difficulty in securing a Heatherbloom Taffeta 
Petticoat in the style and color you want, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


WARNING—IMPORTANT. 


The great popularity achieved by Heatherbloom Petticoats has led to 
widespread imitation, Do not accept as genuine a petticoat claimed to be 
‘“‘as good as,” “better than,” “the same as” Heatherbloom. Such statements 
are false, for every genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this label 


of label 


Facsimile 





sewn lengthwise inside the waistband. Look for it. REFUSE Petticoats that 
do not have a full and complete label. Don't take anyone's word for it 
—see the label yourself. 


HEATHERBLOOM by the Yard, 40 cents 
And Every Yard Guaranteed 


_ Be sure that you see “* Heatherbloom” on every yard. It is your guarantee of the premier 
fabric for etticoats, foundations, drop skirts and for all lining purposes. At lining counters 
-—150 shades—36 inches wide. 


Write for series of souvenir post cards—FREE 


A.G. HYDE & SONS, New York— Chicago 1,2 0892" price 


That is the only way to 
Order a few cans of 














_d.c. over the next 6 ch.; repeat from 


one row should be sufficient. 

A SimpLE INSERTION—Make a founda- 
tion chain rather wider than you wish the 
insertion to be. 

First row—Make a picot by working 1 
s. c. into the fifth stitch from the needle, 
miss 16 from the picot, 1 d.c, * 8 ch., 1 
s. c. into the fifth from the needle, 8 ch., 
1 s. c. into the fifth from the needle, 3 ch., 
1 d.c., miss 7 of the foundation ch., 1 
d.c.; repeat from * to the end of the row. 

Second and following rows—Turn with 
15 ch., 1 picot, 3 ch, 1 d. c. between the 
next 2 picots, * 8 ch., 1 picot, 8 ch., 1 
picot, 3ch., 1 d.c. between next 2 picots; 
repeat from *. 

Repeat this row until you have the de- 


Fase ®© 


wh 


A good Irish crochet trimming for blouses 


sired length. Work a row of 1 ch., 1 tr. 
c. along each side and then work 2 d. c. 
over each 1 ch. If desired an edging can 
be added. 

This insertion, when done in No. 60 or 
80 thread, is pretty to use as a blouse 
trimming. When used as joining for a 
series of motifs, instead of starting upon a 
foundation chain crochet the first row 
directly upon the motif itself, and finish 
the length by joining it to the succeeding 
motif. 

A RosEe—9 ch., join with single stitch, 
8ch., 1 tr.c. into the ring of 9ch. *4ch., 
1 tr. c. into the ring, repeat from * 3 
times, 4 ch., join to the fourth of 
the first 8 ch. 

Second round—* 1d.c., 4tr.c., 
1 d. c. over the next 4 ch.; repeat 
from * all round. 

Third round—* 5 ch., 1 s. c. into 
the back between the next 2 d.c 
of last round; (7.e., between the pet- 
als); repeat from * . 

Fourth round—* 1 d.c., 6 tr. c. 
1d. c. over the next 5 ch.; repeat 
from *, 

Fifth round—* 6 ch., 1s. c. at the 
back between the next 2 petals, 
repeat from *. 

Sixth round—* 1 d.c., 8 tr.c., 1 


* all round and fasten off. 

Fittinc—Begin the simple filling 
by making a chain of s. c. as long as 
the desired width of the filling. Then 
turn, andd.c. into the tenth stitch 
of the chain; s. c. 7 and d.c. 1 
into the next seventh stitch; repeat 
across, ending with 10 s. c.; turn 
and d.c. 1 into the fourth ch. of the 
first loop of the preceding row; 
s.c. 7 and d. c. 1 into the fourth ch, 
of the next loop; repeat and con- 
tinue. 

Tue Bac—To make a bag as 
illustrated, all the roses must be 
made first. Then baste them on a 
foundation in outline, following the 
desired shape of the bag, the roses 
for the edge of the bag laid face down, 
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The simplest form of filling 


and those for the lap face up. Begin the 
filling by securely tying into the upper 
edge of a rose at one side of the base; cro- 
chet s. c. 7 and d. c. 1 into the edge of the 
roses instead of first making a chain, as 
directed above. Crochet the mesh evenly; 
s. c. at each end of each row only as many 
as are necessary to reach conveniently 
the edge of the roses as they come. 

When the entire outline of roses has 
been joined by the mesh, rip the work 
from the foundation, reverse it and baste 
it down again. Then crochet a mesh 
covering the other as far as the pouch 
is to extend. 
Make a stout 
upper edge by 
d. c. 1 into 
each stitch of 
the last row 
of the filling. 
’ The handle 
of the bag is 
made by se- 
curely tying 
the thread 
into the edge 
of the upper 
rose at one 
side, and tr. c. 
5 or 6 st. into the edge; draw the loop on 
the needle loose; turn, and tr. c. 1 into 
each preceding stitch; repeat until a cro- 
cheted strip the required length has been 
made. Ifa knot is desired in the handle, 
as illustrated, it must be tied before the 
end of the strip is joined to the bag. To 
join the strip, catch through both the edge 
of the rose and each stitch of the last row 
of the strip and d.c. across; at the finish, 
s. c. several stitches, break the thread 
and pull the end through the last loop. 

A handle may also be made of a string 
of roses the length desired. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF MATERIALS 
Clothes that Are Made or Marred by Silk or Cloth 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


AST week a woman came to me in 
great distress over a gown that 
had gone wrong in spite of all 
her efforts. She had chosen an 
admirable design— new, smart 

and becoming. Her material was an un- 
usually handsome piece of broadcloth, 
rather heavy, but beautifully soft and 
pliable. The dress had gone together 
without a hitch, but instead of the suc- 
cess that should have crowned her work 
the woman had met with a miserable 
failure. 

She was in despair, of course, and quite 
unreasonably laid the blame on the de- 
sign. Now there was nothing wrong 
with the design, nor did the fault lic in the 
material. The great mistake lay in the 
combination of the two. The design was 
cut with a very full over-skirt gathered in 
to the figure at the waist and again just 
below the knees, where it was caught up to 
a foundation and allowed to puff out ina 
quaint eighteenth-century fashion. The 
dress was a sweet thing for silks or 
chiffons, but in broadcloth 

Of course, you will say at once that 
there are very few women who would be 
silly enough to make a garter skirt in 
heavy cloth. Then you are quite wrong. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of peo- 
ple who seem to have a fatal aptitude for 
hitting upon unheard-of combinations of 
materials and models. They do it with- 
out the slightest effort, apparently, and 
produce the most astonishing results. 

But in a season like this, when fashions 
have made a volte-jace and have swung 
from the extreme of classic simplicity to 
the height of eighteenth-century artifi- 
ciality and elaboration, even the most in- 
telligent woman has to pause for a mo- 
ment and get her bearings. The new 
styles have brought with them new fab- 
rics, unheard-of colors. Which of them 
should be brought together? Which kept 
as far apart as the poles? 

In the first place, there are the tailor- 
made suits. Nothing very difficult about 
them, you say at once; knockabout suit- 
ings for the morning, broadcloths and 
velvets for the afternoon. But do you 
realize that where there were two or three 
distinctive coat types last year there are 
twenty or thirty this season, and that 
each of them has some characteristic that 
requires recognition and especial atten- 
tion? There are, for example, the new 
coats, elaborate in cut but so simple in 
general effect that they hardly come un- 
der the head of the dressy tailor-made 
suits. They are the newest coats of the 
year, and one naturally associates them 
with the latest and smartest materials, 
the diagonals, Bedford cords and ottoman 
cloths. But if you stop to think for a 
moment, you will see that such an asso- 
ciation isa mistake. The very eclaborate- 
ness of the design calls for a plain material. 
When there are a number of lines more or 
less broken and complicated in a model, 
they should not be confused or distorted 
by a pronounced pattern in the material 
of which they are made. That is one of 
the axiomatic principles of dressmaking. 

So, if you are planning to make a coat 
with a plaited skirt below the hips or a 
plaited section sct in the back below the 
waistline, choose as plain a material as 
possible. The dull-finishcd worsteds, fine- 
ribbed serges, zibelines, camel’s hair cloth 
and broadcloth give you an abundantly 
wide range of up-to-date matcrials to 
chose from. 

On the other hand, plain coats that are 
cut into by few seams can be made of 
materials that are rather decorative in 
Moirés, for instance, appear 
at their best in comparatively simple 
models that do not break up their beau- 
tiful water-markings of antique pattern. 
The same is true in a lesser degrce of 
the new diagonals with their wide, silky 
w 3, of the monotone or two-toned 
Bedford cords in wool or silk-and-wool, 
of the fine-ribbcd velvets and of the 
coarse-ribbed ottoman cloths. 

Tweeds, homespuns, cheviots and rough- 
surfuced melange matcrials are limited to 
the class of simple tailor-made suits, not 








so much because of their design as be- 
cause of their character. One would no 
more expect to see them in a pretentious 
cut than one would look for a rain-coat in 
chiffon or an evening wrap in cravenctte. 

Speaking of evening wraps reminds me 
that while broadcloth is still used exten- 
sively for capes and wraps, the smartest 
materials this Winter will be moiré, rib- 
bed velvet and satin. Brocaded silks 
will be used occasionally for the wraps 
themselves, but more generally for their 
linings, collars, etc. 

When one passes from coats to dresses 
the question of suitable materials be- 
comes even more involved. In the first 
place, there is the coat dress, a type so 
new that most women are unfamiliar with 
it even yet. As far as materials are con- 
cerned, it can be handled like a coat. If 
simple in cut, and it is almost always se- 
verely so in fact, it can be made of almost 
any suiting. It is essentially a practical 
dress, the sort of thing one would wear 
for business or for shopping, and should 
therefore be made of practical materials. 
Serge, cheviot, worsted, camel's-hair cloth 
and zibeline I would advise for it. I 
hesitate at the diagonals, for the coat 
dress is nearly always made with a plaited 
skirt, and plaits and wales do not always 
go well together. 

The coat dress is one type of tailored 
frock, but there are several others. Many 
of them are nothing more than separate 
waists and skirts joined together in semi- 
princess style. The design of the waist 
generally determines the material of the 
dress. If the bodice is extremely simple, it 
hardly justifies one in using anything but 
serge, cheviot or worsted. Many of the 
new blouses are little more pretentious 
than shirt-waists, and should be made in 
extremely utilitarian materials. But if 
they are well made and joined to skirts 
of the same matcrial, they make very 
good-looking dresses that are | quite fas 
practical and infinitely more attractive 
than shirt-waists and skirts. 

On the other hand, there is another 
type of tailor-made dress that calls for 
broadcloths, cashmeres, wool _ satins, 
henriettas and nun’s-veilings. In this 
class are the waists with bib draperies, 
pinafore plastrons, decorative em piece- 
sments of different kinds, and a general air 
of belonging to festive occasions. They 
are usually cut after a rather ornate pat- 
tern, and call for little trimming. 

When one arrives at reception gowns 
and evening dresses one is immediately 
confronted with the problem of the fish- 
wife tunic and the garter skirt. 1 am 
among those who would limit the laveuse 
or washwoman draperies to distinctly 
dressy gowns. I know that many of the 
good dressmakers here and abroad ad- 
vocate fishwife effects for serges, diago- 
nals and other materials. To my mind, 
the fishwife is horribly out of her element 
in any but the softest, most pliable fab- 
rics. In a heavy material the over-skirt 
that runs up above the waistline into a 
draped bib or girdle thickens the figure 
between the bust and hips in a very 
clumsy, ugly fashion. As for the garter 
skirt in anything heavier than a very 
light, supple, pliable silk, I can not sce it 
at all. 

For these new draped skirts I would 
advise chiffon cloth, crépe de Chine, satin 
or satin-finished silks, tulle and net. The 
garter skirt requires an even lighter ma- 
terial than the fishwife, for with the least 
suggestion of bulk or body the draped-up 
over-skirt stands out from the figure in 
a very awkward fashion. The new velvet 
embossed chiffons that are exquisitely 
soft and limp and yet have enough weight 
to fall in straight, drooping lines are 
excellent for the garter skirt. 

The fishwife tunic must be made in soft 
materials, but they necd not necessarily 
be of the diaphanous texture required by 
the other draped skirt. Silk merino, 
silk or wool crépe, cashmere, henrietta, 
silk and wool nun’s-veiling, bengaline 
and cételé silks, as well as the less practi- 
cal evening materials, can be used for the 
fishwife skirt. 
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Charm Combinéd with 
Simplicity 


WOOLTEX styles repre- 
sent the best work of eight 


















direction of the famous 
Madame Savarie of Paris. 
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We put the same care and 
study into the production of a 
simple skirt or dress that most 
makers would consider needful 
only in elaborate garments. 


We spend $50,000 a year 
in maintaining a style organi- | 
zation extending from Paristo f 
San Francisco, so that every | 
‘ Wooltex garment may breathe 
elegance, individuality, charm. 
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A walking skirt with 
front and back panel. 
Made in panama, 
French serge or mon- 
otone worsted, in 
Diack gray, taupe 
mode, Sage, blue an 
burgundy. 


Price $10.00 to $12.50. 


A one-piece dress with 
modified panel effect. 
Embroidered in black 
on front and sleeves. 
In French serge in 
black, navy, burgun- 
dy, taupe, tan and 
gray. 

Price $22.50 to $25.00. 


FASHION FAULTLESS 





Coats— Suits — Dresses— Skirts 
for Well-Dressed Women 


The makers of Wooltex make only garments that are good 
enough to guarantee for two full seasons of actual wear. 


And they guarantee every garment they make. 


That is why only eight women out of every thousand can be 
supplied with Wooltex garments. 


That is why only those who are prompt—only those who 
come early—can be sure of getting Wooltex. 


The Secret of Dressing Well Always 


The famous Madame Savarie of Paris has written a 


booklet on “The Secret of Dressing Well Always.” is 


H. Black Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


It is intended for those who dress simply as well as for Without plac- 
ing me under 


those who dress elaborately ; for the woman of moder- 
? any obligation to 
ate means, as well as for the woman of wealth. The DOs Picdse aene aie; 


: free, Mme. Savaric’s 
booklet will be gladly sent free for each coupon. er 


Dr essing "Well A Iways. 











Wooltex Coats— Suits—Skirts—Dresses are made by Name—-——_—. —-~ 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY, Cleveland and Paris. 


Address iC ee 
Shown at the best stores from coast to coast. i 


Please write below the name of your 
merchant. 


Merchant’s Name 


| SECTIONAL} 
| BOOKCASES] 


| Our New Catalogue 
Mailed Free 
Will Please You 
| It isa fashion book of sectional ' 
N bookcases, showing the newest §f 
designs in the popular Sanitary J 
W Clawfoot and Mission styles, as 
i well as our pleasing Standard. 
| Gunn Sectional Bookcases are known 
the world over for one feature that will 
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m interest you—the prices are lower than 
others. This is because of a ae saving 
—— 
in freight as they are theonly b 
shipped flat. There are no disfiguring 
iron bands to hold the 


the cdo 


kcases 


sections tog vet! ler; 
rs are —_— removed and are 
8 roller bearing and non-binding—the 
finish and ork: 
making @ handsome and durable piece 
f of furniture at a Nee cost. 


anship high grade, 


Sold by furniture dealers every- 

where, or direct where notin stock 

Write today for our new bookcase 
catalogue U. 








Desk catalogue sent on request 


GUNN FURNITURE CO 
Grand Raplda, Mich 












DU C: i WATOH, or present one asa gift to nome loved one. Send for 
our beautiful descriptive catale Whatever youl relect therefrom we send on open If you like (t. pay one. th on 
delivery, ba ance in 8 equal La ee mente. Your credit 1. Our prices are The loweet. D0 

YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING NO ee and leisurely t in the privacy of your own home. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOK - Write today for dercriptive catalog. contain 
WATCH CREDIT NOU ing-1,500 illuetrations—it, ix free. rif netr, 


A? 
BROS.& ce. Dept. M 18, 92 to 98 State St., hiewes. rit. —Branches: Pittaburg, Pa., and &t. Loula, Mo, 
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THE HOUSEWIVES’ 





CLUB 


Where the Latest and Best in Cooking, Table-Setting and the Kitchen Are Discussed 


Conducted by EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


The Housewives’ Club offers to its readers help on every housekeeping problem by practical writers upon home-keeping topics 
and by the members of the Club. In reply to the inquiry, “What can the members of the Club do to further the betterment of the 
home?” the first suggestion is, get new members; second, “get together” and organize locally; third, distribute books or other lit- 
erature on Domestic Science, as will be suggested in this Department, and interest your local libraries in securing the latest works 
along these lines. As it is in direct touch with the work of the American Home Economics Association (Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, President), its members may feel that they are having the benefits of organized effort. 


Three American Thanksgivings 
By LAURA A. SMITH 
1630 


o E FOUND the colony in a sad and unexpected condition, 

above eighty of them being dead the Winter before and 
many of those alive were weak and sick. All the corn and 
bread among them was hardly sufficient to feed them a fort- 
night.” ... ‘‘When I could have meal and water and salt 
boiled together it was so good who could wish for better?’ . . . 
“The women at low tide gathered clams and mussels from the 
frozen beach, ate ground nuts, acorns and scant fish.”” . . . ‘‘In 
almost every family lamentation, mourning and woe was heard 
and no fresh food to be had to cherish them.” 


1850 


: Pos our Thanksgiv- 

ing dinner we had 
Winter soup, which is 
made from beef with 
cabbage, carrots, sweet 
marjoram, parsley, tur- 
nips, potatoes and 
onions; fresh codfish 
fried, boiled ham, roast 
turkey with cranberry 
sauce; oyster pic; po- 
tato snow, turnips, par- 
snips, Winter squash, 
cocoanut pudding, 
lemon pudding, mince 
pie, calves’ -foot jelly.” 


1909 


“ COR my family din- 

ner, Thanksgiv- 
ing, I have had a 
larger top made for 1850 
my round table, as I 





expect twenty guests. 
I am using the bay- 
tree decoration. In 
the center, the florist 
will use a single tree 
standing in a fernery. 
This will be hung with 
tiny electric lights in 
shape of flowers and 
jewels. Before each 
plate will be a tiny 
tree in a dresden pot. 
On one side of the cen- 
ter I will have a horn 
of plenty made of spun 
sugar filled with mar- 
zipan fruits and on 
the other side a spun 
sugar basket with 
candy flowers. I will 
have bonbons and 
crystallized fruits in 
tall silver compotes, 
and salted nuts in in- 
dividual dishes of 
1909 pierced silver. 

‘*T will use my hand- 
somest table-cloth, ornamented with wide bands of filet lace and 
my monogram, and my large dinner napkins with the monogram ; 
white china with my monogram in gilt, and glasses of rock 
crystal. I will add a touch of color to the group of glasses by 
using one Venetian, pink, with gold decorations. The name- 
cards bear turkeys done in water-colors and signed by the art- 
ist’s name. These cards are tied with red, white and blue rib- 
bons. During the dinner a harpist will play patriotic airs and 
simple folk-songs. We will have dinner at seven o'clock on 
account of the football game in the afternoon. 

‘For the first course, instead of oysters on the half-shell, I 
shall have grapefruit with maraschino chernes. The cups will 
be cut in the form of baskets, the handles decorated with tiny 
green leaves. Then will follow cream soup in gold-decorated 
bouillon cups. In the soup will be corn, celery and barley, with 
whipped cream and chopped parsley on top. With this, bread 
sticks will be served. 

‘For my fish course I will serve broiled lobster with brown 
sauce and bread-and-butter sandwiches. The lobster coral will 
decorate it and the sandwiches will be in the form of shells. 
For an entrée I will have sweetbreads and peas. 

‘Of course, roast turkey will be the main course on the na- 
tional holiday, with the old-fashioned stuffing of stale bread and 





herbs, and aspoonful of sau- 
sage meat, which gives that 
rare, fine flavor. The giblets 
will go into the gravy, though 
at our homedinners we prefer 
oyster gravy with roast tur- 
key. Some lemon-juice and 
two beaten yolks of eggs will 
be added to the giblet gravy 
just before it is taken from 
the fire. With the turkey I 
will serve mashed potatoes, 
boiled onions, celery, chopped 
pickle and hot buttered rolls. 
If this were not a family din- 
ner and I did not know that 
onions were relished, I would 
substitute tomatoes for them. 
“Between the turkey and 
salad courses I will serve 
cranberry frappéin glass cups 
on etched glass saucers, with 
tiny lace paper doilies under 
the cups. The salad will be 
1630 asparagus with French dress- 
ing and wafers. The dessert 
will be individual mince pies, ice-cream in form of turkeys in 
nests of spun sugar, angel food, fruit-cake, black coffee, hard 
crackers, cheese, nuts, raisins, bonbons."’ 


Novel Thanksgiving Suggestions 
By KATHERINE E. MEGEE 


MONG people of refinement, a daintily appointed table is 

an established feature of living, and no housewife worthy 

of her calling but prides herself upon the correctness of her 

table service. For something out of the ordinary, these sugges- 
tions for decorating the Thanksgiving table are offered. 

An unusual but attractive decoration had the table covered 
with a handsome white cloth. In the center was a cardboard 
plateau covered with yellow cr¢cpe paper and edged with a fringe 
of green paper. On this stood a papier-maché turkey. At 
each corner of the plateau was a group of tiny papier-maché 
pumpkins, the stems ticd together with narrow green and 
ycllow ribbons. These ribbons led to glass trays at the corner 
of the table filled with green apples, green grapes, oranges and 
bananas. The favors were miniature turkeys on tiny platters 
garnished with parsley. They were of papier-maché and were 
filled with green and white after-dinner mints. 

The vase was employed as a motif for another clever Thanks- 
giving decoration. The table itself was arranged to simulate a 
vase by placing a round table at one end of an oblong one. 
The round table, which represented the bowl of the vase, was 
covered with green oilcloth. Over this wasa thick mat of damp 
moss. The moss, in turn, was banked with red and yellow 
chrysanthemums. The oblong table was covered with the 
regulation white cloth, the line where the two tables joined be- 
ing skilfully hidden by the floral arrangement. Chains of 
Autumn foliage and fern fronds, extending from the round 
table to the opposite end of the long one just within the plate 
line, outlined the stem end of a vase. Beside each plate stood a 
tiny Venctian glass vase, filled with yellow and red button 
chrysanthemums. The effect of this decoration was as artistic 
as it was original and reflected much credit upon the resource- 
fulness of the hostess who planned it. The dinner was served 
in courses d la Russe, in order that the decorations should re- 
main undisturbed throughout the meal. The relishes and 
bonbons were served in basket vases. These and the candles, 
in glass candlesticks with red and yellow chrysanthemum shades, 
were all, save the decorations, that were on the table. 

An appropriate centerpiece on a Thanksgiving table last year 
was evolved from a toy boat. In the center of the table was 
an old-fashioned oblong mirror, the frame hidden by a bank of 
florists’ moss and fern leaves. On the mirror was the boat laden 
with Autumn fruit, flying a little Mayflower pennant. 

A Thanksgiving breakfast given in honor of a visiting college 
girl was noteworthy for the beauty of simplicity so effectively 
demonstrated by its decorations. The color scheme was green 
and white, the class colors. In the center of the bare table 
was an exquisite lace art square over green satin. On this was 
a tripod of college pennants, the base being banked with white 
chrysanthemums to give the effect of a vase. Lace plate doilies 
lined with green were used. Beside each plate were a miniature 
pennant and a superb white chrysanthemum. 

For an At Home on Thanksgiving afternoon, the table was 
first covered with yellow cambric. Over this was draped yellow 
tulle so that it produced the effect of waves. It was held in 
place by sprays of smilax. In the center of the table was a 
silver épergne, its bowls of sparkling crystal filled with mag- 
nificent yellow chrysanthemums. At each corner was a tall 
brass candlestick, with yellow candles and green shades. 
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For Scouring 





Bon Ami dis- 


removes it easily and quickly 
without scratching orrubbing. The 


kitchen-ware gets less wear and 


therefore lasts longer. 





For Polishing 
Bon Ami is a metal polish that 
disposes of dirt and tarnish quickly 












and easily, leaving a bright,shining 
and unscratched surface. 
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How to Make French Pastry for Thanksgiving 
By HELENA JUDSON 


NE of the most attractive features of modern hotel and 
restaurant service is what is known as the “passing of the 
tray.”” This is now quite a matter of course at many fashion- 
able establishments, whether the time be the luncheon, the tea, 
or the dinner hour. On this tray are arranged an artistic as- 
sortment of morsels of pastry, each one on its own small doily 
of lace paper or fine linen, the cffect being often extremely deco- 
rative. When this tray is not in actual use, it is usually placed 
in some conspicuous spot, where its contents may be examined 
as one enters or leaves the dining-;room. Such inspection is 
well worth while, and is considered quite the proper thing. 
Examination suggests to the housewife many an idea for her 
own table, or for Thanksgiving week when entertainments of 
all sorts are in order. i 
The foundation of these pretty little nothings is the regula- 
tion puff paste, or French pastry. The very name strikes ter- 
ror to the heart of the average housckeeper, who looks with 
helpless longing at the flaky little shells holding delectable 
mixtures of fresh or preserved fruit, or of some perfectly prepar- 
ed filling of cream. She inwardly decides that these things are 
among the domestic impossibilities. But the tray of pastry 
at some fashionable hotel has been all the incentive necessary 
to induce many a woman to undertake the work of duplicating 
some of these pretty things for her own home table. 

One great advantage in mastering the art of making French 
pastry is that confections made from it can be served on occa- 
sions where othcr pastry would not be admissible. Ordinary 
pastry, no matter how well made, is, strictly speaking, only 
allowable at informal meals. The two exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule are the Thanksgiving and Christmasdinners, when the 
time-honored pumpkin and mince pies are almost essential, 
regardless of the formality of the occasion. 

The French word for correctly made puff paste is “‘feutlle- 
tage,’’ which means, literally, something leafy or light, and it 
may also be taken as meaning the thin leaves of paper which, 
laid one on another, form a book. The idea of one thin, 
flaky leaf lying on another exactly describes the quality most 
sought for in French pastry, and this leafincess is obtained by 
many foldings, and rolling the dough, or ‘“‘turns’’ as profes- 
sionals call this operation. The lightness and elasticity of the 
paste depend upon the amount of air enclosed at each folding, 
and the expansion of the air by heat in a very hot oven. This 
incorporating of air within the folds of paste, and pressing and 
rolling so lightly that the air bubbles do not burst, account for 
its wonderful cxpansion. A layer of puff paste only a quarter 
of an inch thick will rise to a height of twoinches when baked. 

there is practically one general rule, viz.: one pound of thor- 
oughly washed butter to one pound of pastry flour. These, 
with a teaspoonful of salt and sufficient ice-water to form a 
dough, are the sole ingredients. For the beginner, however, it 
is better to halve these quantities, and experiment with one- 
half pound of butter (one cupful), one-half pound of pastry 
flour (two cupfuls), and onc-half teaspoonful of salt. The 
amount of water varies, as flour differs in absorption. Many 
old recipes, and a few new ones, call for an egg to every pound 
of flour, but this is not an essential. 

For the encouragement of begin- 
ners it may be said that oftentimes 
they are more successful in the 
making of puff paste than expert 
cooks. Aslackof flakinessis usually 
due to over-handling, every effort 
should be made to practise a light 
touch and to work very quickly. 

To keep the paste cold and firm 
during the entire process is of the 
utmost importance. All ingredi- 
ents should be thoroughly chilled 
and the work carried on in a.cold 
room; or if preparing the paste in 
a warm kitchen, open a window so 
that a current of air may sweep 


across the board. 
. A Clever Way of Quickly 
~ Cooling the Paste while ma- 
ing is to fold it flatly in)’ a napkin 
and place it 
in a_ shallow 
baking-tin. 
Place this pan 
in a larger one 
filled with 
cracked tce, 
and, over all, 
place a third 
pan contain- 
ing more 
chopped icc. 
The paste 
must be chill- 
ed after each 
‘turn’? if it 
seems at all 
soft. In cold 
weuther it is sufficient to place on ice after every two turns. The 
paste must never touch the ice, but be protected from it by a napkin. 
A glance at the photograph will explain this simple way of chilling 

paste while making it. 

An old marble table-top, or a metal sheet, is considered better than 
a wooden board for molding purposes, and some experts claim that 
it pastry cloth over the ordinary wooden board facilitates the handling 
of the paste. But the fact is, that the trick of making good puff 


paste lies in the proper folding and rolling. 

—T Washing the Butter so as to free it from salt and.buttermilk 
‘18 an important factor; it also makes the butter flexible and of 

a soft, waxy consistency. Place the butter in a bowl which has been 





Keeping the pastry cold while making 





A tart in basket form 
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Tarts and confections of French pastry 


scalded and then thoroughly chilled. Dip the hands in verv hot water 
and then plunge them into cold. If these directions are followed, the 
butter will not adhere to the hands or bowl. Squeeze the butter in the 
hands and express the moisture. Then hold under cold running water 
and rinse thoroughly. Wrap in a cloth and place on ice until needed. 
er Method of Mixing the Paste—Sift flour and salt together on 

the board. Make a httle well in the center and into this pour 
a little of the ice-water. Begin working the flour into the liquid, add- 
ing more water gradually, until a smooth, even paste is obtained. If 
the paste is correctly made, it should adhere neither to the hands nor 
the board. Detach all small particles from the board and incorporate 
them with the paste. Cover with a cloth and let rest for ten minutes. 
Then sprinkle flour on the board and roll the paste somewhat wider than 
long. Flatten the cold butter and place in the center of the paste. Fold 
the paste over the butter, folding first from the sides and then the 
ends. Keep the shape as square-cornered as possible and fold so that 
the butter is entirely enclosed and can not escape when rolled. With 
a rolling-pin, roll this folded paste away from you intoa shape a little 
longer than wide, using a light touch and keeping the corners even. 
Then fold evenly in thirds, making three distinct layers of the paste. 
The photograph illustrating this point shows just how this is done. 
The paste has now been given one ‘‘turn.”” After each folding, the 
cdges of the paste should be pressed with the end of the rolling-pin to 
exclude the air. Always roll away from you and turn the paste so as 
to rollin a different direction after cach turn. Six turnsare sufficient, 
and no more should ever be given. Four or five are usually considered 





How the “turns” are made 


satisfactory. Shape in desired form, 
prick with a three-tined fork in several 
places, and again place on ice for twentv 
ininutes before putting intheoven, The 
paste must at all times be kept so cold 
thatit willsliponthe board. Puff paste 
may be kept on ice until needed. 


Baking the Puff Paste—To 
insure success the oven must be 
at the proper temperature and the paste 
ice-cold. The temperature should . be 
about the same as for raised biscuit, and 
the greatest heat come from the bottom 
of the oven, thus allowing the paste to 
putf up to its full height before brown- 
ing. <A standard rule for the baking of 
puff paste is to place it on the floor of 
the oven, and over it, on the oven-shelf, 
lav aheavy brown paper. This protects 
the paste from the heat above and gives 
it a chance to rise its full height before 
| cooking on top. The oven door should 
not be opened for the first five minutes, but after that the position of 
the paste may be shifted if it is rising or baking unevenly. If the 
paste shows signs of scorching. place a pan of cold water in the oven 
to moderate the heat. The paste should go from the ice to the oven 
and should be pricked on top several times. 

An inverted dripping-pan covered with brown paper is just as good 
aus the more professional tin baking-sheet. Never butter the tin on 
which puff paste is to be baked. 

When the paste is to be fashioned into receptacles for holding 
some filling of fruit or cream, cover inverted patty or ‘‘gem’’ pans 
with the paste, which must be pricked on top before baking. These 
little pans may then be put in a large dripping-pan and placed in the 
oven. Another authority suggests lining each patty-tin with the 
paste, well pricked. Into each pan is then fitted a piece of brown paper, 
and the cavity filled with uncooked rice or beans. This filling prevents 
the shell from losing its shape while baking. A third writer recom- 
mends lining each tin with the pricked paste, and stuffing each witha 
little cushion of twisted paper. 

Individual tins are now to be found in many attractive shapes, though 
the simple fluted pans, cither oval or round, are usually the favorites. 
Where something elaborate is desired, cunning little handles of plain pie- 
crust may be made for these little receptacles. Roll this plain paste 
into narrow strips of a length suited to the depth of the patty shellson 
which they are to serve as handles. Curve these strips over empty 
spice-boxes or small baking-powder tins. In this way they bake in 
proper form, and, when cool, are easily adjusted in the pastry shells, 
the filling holding them in place. Variety;may be given to the tart by 
covering the filling with meringue at one time, whipped cream at 
another, or a teaspoonful of ice-cream may be laid on each tart just at 
serving time. Another way is to top it with some little ornament, asa 
blanched almond, a candied cherry or a piece of crystall’zed ginger. 
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This Beautiful Art Calendar 
FREE 


No other art calendar was ever so 
beautiful as the 1910 Armour calendar 
entitled “ The Debutante.” 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
C. Allan Gilbert and James Montgomery 
Flagg have done their very best color work. 

You have never seen girls more attract- 
ive. The drawings are not mere ideals 
—they are true to life. Each page of 
the calendar looks like “an original.” 

The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. 
There is no gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 
Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef or paper certificate under the cap, 
with four cents to cover cost of mailing, to Armour 
& Co., Pat R, Chicago. Or send us 25 cents in 
stamps. ell send you a calendar by return mail. 


Individual Picture Offer 


We have a few of these drawings, size 1015x1614, 
printed on extra heavy paper, with calendar dates 
and all printing eliminated, which we will send 
prepaid for 25 cents each. Or we'll serd the four 
poo. drawings of this size and the calendar 
all for $1, express prepaid. These separate plates 
are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a 
good extract of beef—not in the sick room, but in 
the kitchen. 


MArrmours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar simply 
to get you to use one jar. For you'll never be 
without the extract once you know what it means. 

Add it to soups and to gravies. See what your 
people say. 

Impart it to “‘left-overs"’°—see how it freshens 
them. Make stews from the parts of meat that you 
now throw away. Note how good they are. 
But be sure you get Armour’s. 

Extracts costing a trifle less 
-- <= co but one-fourth as far. Just try 
one jar of Ar. 


lf , Ramer , 
. —==s,mours. Learn 
2 Re at least some of 


. its hundred uses. 








Get one of these beautiful 
calendars with the top from 
your first jar. 

Address Armour & Co., 
Chicago, Dept. R. 


ARMOUR “> COMPANY 








W indow-glass 
lamp-chimneys 
fare cheap, as 
paper-soled 
shoes are cheap 
mej—cheap to buy, 
Se \lbut dear to use. 
Macbeth on a 


. 'imeans it is made 

<—kme oe tough 
clear as crystal and that 1t won't 
break from heat. 


Best grocers and lamp stores 
sell Macbeth Chimneys. 


My lamp-chimney book insures your getting 
the right chimney for any lamp. It is free. 
Address 





glass, 


MacBkTH, Pittsburgh. 
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(For copies of this 1910 “*Pompeian Beauty”’ Poster Calen- 
dar, 3 feet high, lavender and gold, see below) 


Astonished Her 


Here’s a beauty receipt: Take a pinch of 
Pumpeian; rub it on your moistened face and 
well into the pores. A few more moments of 
massaging—and lo! out comes the cream many 
shades darker than when applied. You are 
astonished! You never suspected that so 
much deadly dirt could stay in your skin, 
despite soap and water scrubbing. 

A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. The old 
sallow “‘dead skin"’ appearance has gone, and in place of 
that drawn, tiredtooking skin is one that has the freshness 
and smoothness of perfect health and youth. “When first 
lused Pompeian,'’ wrote a woman, **I was as astonished as 
at my first ‘urkish bath.””. The pore-dirt that comes out 
wili astonish you as it did her. 


Pompelan 
Massage Cream 


**Beautifies by cleansing’’ 

Beauty comes from skin health. Pompeian keeps the 
pores clean, and thus promotes skin health. Resolve today 
lu preserve and promote your beauty. 

1910 Poster-Calendar of “Pompeian Beauty” sent to 
any address for 10c in coin or stamps. The above picture 
gives but a faint idea of the exquisite detail of color and 
costume of *“*Pompeian Beauty,’ really wonderful in her 3- 
foot length of lavender and gold. No advertisement on 
face of calendar, only the artist's name plate. Order now. 
Supply limited. 

Trial Jar of Pompcian Massage Cream for 6c in coin 
or stamps. Send 16¢ today for calendar and trial jar. 
oo will be more than pleased. Write today for either 
or both, 


The Pompeian Manufacturing Company 
99 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE DELINEATOR MOTHERS’ CONFERENCE 


“To Teach the Mother Is to Save the Child” 


A National Department, Representing over a Thousand Health Departments, 
Schools, Philanthropic Institutions and Mothers’ Clubs, to Lower 
the Needless Death-rate among Babies 


By EDITH HOWE 


URING the Summer of 1908 some comprehensive 
campaigns for the prevention of infant mortality 
were being carried on in about ten of our largest 
cities. Last Summer these cities not only laid 
their stress on the prevention of infant deaths by 
the education of mothers, but they cooperated 
with THE DELINEATOR in its campaign to educate 
mothers so that we were able to interest other 

towns and cities, and to-day in over thirty-seven towns organ- 

izations are systematically instructing mothers in the care of 
babies and the care of milk. In over sixty-four towns men 
and women have not only pledged themselves to organize 
schools for mothers, but are actively at work. These towns 
represent three classes: 

1—Cooperating: That is, towns which organized the work on 
their own initiative or which started the work before THE DEL- 

INEATOR Campaign, but which are cooperating with THE DeL- 

INEATOR Mothers’ Conference. 
2—DELINEATOR Conference 

towns: Thatis, towns which have 

started schools for mothers pri- 
marily through the suggcstion 





and aid of THE DELINEATOR. ae. wes Td 2 


3—Organizing: That is, towns 
in which persons have pledged 
themselves to start schools for 
mothers, and in which THE 
DELINEATOR is working to help 
them. The names of some of 
the men and women who are 
Icading the work in these towns 
and the organizations which 
they represent are given, in the 
hope that they will be an in- 
spiration to those who are think- 
ing but have not yet acted, and 
an encouragement to those who 
have actually undertaken the 
responsibility of a work which 
has in New York City, where 
it is perhaps most thoroughly organized, succeeded in lessen- 
ing last year’s infant death-rate by half. 

The large number of towns in the State of Louisiana in this list 
is explained by the fact that since her interest was aroused at 
the National Congress of Mothers held in New Orleans in 
February, Mrs. A. K. Saint Martin has been traveling through- 
out the State under the auspices of the Mothers’ Congress, the 
State Board of Health, and THE DELINEATOR, the latter pay- 
ing her expenses in organizing this work. 

Tue DELINEATOR Conference is not only sending out thou- 
sands of educational booklets, but members of the Conference 
staff have represented THE DELINEATOR’S work for mothers at 
several important conventions. Miss Howe, director of the 
Conference, addressed the National Congress of Mothers in New 
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The outdoor department, babies’ dispensary, Cleveland 


Orleans in February; in April she addressed a joint meeting of 
the Conference on Education for the South, and the Southern 
Association of College Women, in Atlanta; also the Conference 
on Care of Babies held in New York, and the Conference on 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, held in Philadelphia. 

THE DELINEATOR Superintendent of Nurses in June attended 
the State Conference of Charities and Corrections held in Buffalo, 
and also the Nurses’ Conference held in St. Paul. 

Mrs. A. K. Saint Martin, the Louisiana organizer, addressed 
the Health Conference of the Parish and Town Health Officers 
of Louisiana in June, and a conference of the Louisiana Press 
Association in May. Two important steps in the movement 
for the prevention of infant mortality have recently been taken. 
After a conference on child welfare, held at Clarke University in 
July, it was decided to open a bureau of child study in connec- 
tion with that university. A Conference on the Prevention of 
Infant Mortality will be held under the auspices of the Amen- 
can Academy of Medicine in New 
Haven, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 11-12, 1909. These two 
movements signify that the 
problem is not only one which 


a 3 i a medical and sociological experts 


are studying deeply, but that 
universities believe that knowl- 
edge in regard to child welfare 
is necessary to the education of 
every college student. 

We are glad that we are able 
to popularize this knowled ge and 
to bring it home into the every- 
day life of all mothers, rich or 
poor, whether in the congested 
city districts or on lonely farms 
and ranches. A class of workers 
who have perhaps the best op- 
portunity for assisting us in 
bringing this knowledge home 
to mothers in all parts of the 
country every week, or every 
day in the year, are local editors. They have given themselves 
heartily and intelligently to this work. Two hundred and 
fifty local newspapers have already published articles, edi- 
torials and news items about THe DELINEATOR Mothers’ Con- 
ference, or have sent special urgent request to the editor of 
THE DELINEATOR for material with which to interest their 
towns in the reduction of their infant death-rate. Several 
editors have started a permanent department for the educa- 
tion of mothers; others, a Summer campaign for the organiza- 
tion of a school for mothers,-or for the purification of milk. 

THE DELINEATOR Mothers’ Conference has prepared editorial 
budgets on ‘Schools for Mothers’’ which are issued and dis- 
tributed periodically. A list of those editors who are coop- 
erating with the Conference will be published in another issue. 
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THOSE WHO ARE ORGANIZERS OF SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS 


ALABAMA, 
Montgomery—Mrs. Maye L. Parker, President Alabama Congress of 
Mothers. 
Guntersville—Mrs. John A. Lusk, President Literary Circle. , 
Florence—Miss Lulu Jones. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Mrs. Chalmers Smith, President California Congress 
of Mothers; Mrs. Jefferson D. Gibbs. 

Pasadena—lirs. A. L. Hamilton; Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell; Miss 
Lauretta Barnaby, President Shakespeare Club. 


COLORADO, 

Denver—Jenette H. Boles, M. D., Colorado Chairman Child Hygiene; 
Mrs. Henry T. Hersey, President Colorado Congress of Mothers; Mrs. 
Richard Crawford Campbell; Elsie Seeyle Pratt, M.D.; Elizabeth 
Cassidy, M. D.; Margaret Beeler, M.D.; Mrs. Stuart D. Walling; Mrs. 
Ewing Robinson, Mrs. Margaret T. True, Chairman Education Dept. 
Congress of Mothers. 

Pueblo—Mrs. John Girdler, Director Social Center. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington—-Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, U.S. Dept. of Educa- 
tion: Mr. B. H. Rawl, Chief of Dairy Division of Dept. of Agriculture; 
C. F. Longworthy, M. D., Nutrition Division of Dept. of Agriculture; 
Walter Wyman, Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service; J. W. Trask, Assistant Surgeon General, U. S. Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service; J. W. Kerr, Assistant Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health and Marine Hospital Service; John F. 
Anderson, M. D., Assistant Director Hygienic Laboratory, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service: Miss Grace Hillyer, Local 
Organizer, 


GEORGIA. 

Athens—Miss C. S. Parrish, President Georgia Congress of Mothers: 
Miss Laura M. Smith, Principal State Normal Elementary Schools, 
Georgia Chairman Child Hygiene. 

Atlanta—Mrs. Emma Garrett Boyd, President Southern Associa- 
tion of College Women; Mrs. J. R. Little, Atlanta Chairman Child 
Hygiene. 


HONOLULU, T.H. 

James A. Ruth, Supt. Palama Settlement; E. V. Wilcox, Special 
Agent in Charge Hawaii Experiment Station, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


ILLINOTS. 

Chicago— Mrs. Orville Bright, President Illinois Congress of Mothers: 
Mr. Sherman C. Kinsgley, Gencral Supt. United Charities; W. A. Evans, 
M. D., Commissioner of Health. 

Pontiac—Mrs. O. P. Bourland, President South Side School Club; 
Mrs. P. A. Pyper, Secretary South Side School Club. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis—Eugene Buehler, M. D., Health Officer, Chairman Pure 
Milk Commission, 

Fort Wayne—Mrs. Olaf N. Guldin, Domestic Economy, National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


IOWA. 

Audubon—Mrs, Myrtle Childs, Iowa Chairman Child Hygiene; Mrs. 
Frank S. Watts, Iowa President Congress of Mothers. 

Charles City—Mrs. A. O. Ruste, Treasurer Iowa Congress of Mothers. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Mrs, Charles P. Weaver, Women’s Club and Art League; 
Mrs. S. H. Stone, President Milk Fund Asscciation; Henry E. Tulley, 
M.D., Vice-President Milk Fund Association; Mr. Louis Wehle, Ms. 
M. McGehee Stokes, Editor Home and Farm; Mrs. James A. Leech, 
President Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. John B. 
Castleman, President Art League; Mrs. Edmund F. Terhue, President 
Kindergarten Association; Mr. Arthur Allen, President of Conference 
of Social Workers: Mrs. Helen Rogers, Milk Fund Association. 

Fulton—Mrs. India Gordon, Mrs. B. T. Russell, Mrs. I. H. Reid. 

Paducah—Mrs. B. H. Thomas. 


LOUISIANA. 
Covington—Mrs. E. V. Richard, Member of Mothers’ Club. 
Mandeville—Mrs. R. B. Paine, President Mandeville School Im- 
provement League; Mr. Charles Meugnier, Prop. Mandeville Hotel. 


(L1st to be coniinned) 
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=—4 Do YOU, Reader, know all about “NATIONAL” 
= _—gn styles? Have you experienced the Delight and 
“= Satisfactionin wearing ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Made- 
ane to-Measure Suits or “SNATIONAL” Ready- 

Rie Made Apparel? Do you know how much YOU 
y can SAVE by buying of the ‘‘ NATIONAL’? 


Let Us Become Acquainted 


We have reserved especially for YOU one copy of the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book. Will you accept it if we send it FREE? It tells you all about 
the “ NATIONAL,” shows you how perfectly we serve our customers— 
proves to you how YOU take no risk at all in dealing with the 

“NATIONAL.” And more — you will be delighted with its fashion 
plates of all the desirable new styles—you will find this Style Book 
most interesting and instructive and most PROFITABLE to YOU. 


And so we ask YOU to let us send this Style Book to you FREE 
and without the least obligation on your part. We only want an 
opportunity to become acquainted. 


TAILORED SUITS 
Made-to-Measure $10 $ AO EXPRESSAGE 
New York Styles to PREPAID 

Winter Style Book and Samples FREE 


Each “NATIONAL” Suit is Cut and Made individually to the 
order of the customer. Your suit will be made individually to YOUR 
measure—but at OUR RISK—we guarantee a perfect fit and entire 
satisfaction or refund your money cheerfully. We have been inaking 
Suits to order from measurements sent by mail for 21 years. And so 
well have our customers been pleased—that to-day our Style Book goes to 

over 2,000,000 American Women—friends of the “NATIONAL.” 

This Style Book shows you all the new suits for your selection, and 

with it we will send you (if you ask for them) a large assortment of 

samples selected from our 450 new materials. You simply select your suit 
and the material—we assume all responsibility of fitting and pleasing you. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 




















Skirts Furs Corsets Infants’ Wear 

Waists Dresses Hosiery Misses’ Coats 

Fur Coats Sweaters Petticoats Boys’ Clothing 
Rain-Coats Ruffs and Boas Knit Underwear Girls’ Dresses and Coats 


Cloth Coats Hats and Plumes Muslin Underwear Misses’ Suits and Dresses 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
Nowhere in America can you choose from such a splendid variety of 
wearing apparel as at the “NATIONAL,” and nowhere can you secure 
such VERY GREAT VALUES. And the reason is that the 
“NATIONAL?” sells more wearing apparel than any other house in 
ihe world. And because we are a mail order house exclusively—putting 
all our efforts in filling YOUR orders properly, you are sure to be more 
than delighted with the goods and the service of the “NATIONAL.” i 
re bass Gis esiaae é One of the ‘NATIONAL 


Rendy-Mase Drewes ~—- NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. ™**st2*3. 5" 


$9.98 up. LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
No Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only 























Write for this FREE 
Style Book 


The sole purpose of this advertise- 


THE ‘‘NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment 
has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee 
Tag—our signed Guarantee —at- ment is to ask YOU to write for this 
tached. This tag says that you may E a a ye ; . fr Style Book—te get you to know. The 
return any “NATIONAL” garment = ; eae, tage |. , f eesi ste | “NATIONAL.” And YOU will 
not satisfactory to you and we will . a . é hee) SP ee P profit greatly both in money and 


isfaction if you take the time to 
fund r money and pa satis y 
sa ae both cant pay write for this Style Book NOW— 


this moment. 

The “NATIONAL” prepays 
expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 
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If you wish samples of materials 
for a Made-to-Measure Suit be sure 
to state the colors you prefer. 
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DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


XVII—The Proper Method of Handling Fur and Fur Cloth 


By ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers will be pleased to help any one in doubt on any point in garment-making. Explain 
your difficulty as fully as you can, and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


HAVE had a number 
of letters lately in re- 
gard to handling furs 
and fur cloth. I find 
there are many women 
who can not afford to 
pay the prices charged 
by the various fur- 
riers, but who might have beautiful 
furs if they knew how to make up the 
pelts themselves. 

Fur Work is not dithcult, but it 
requires great care and patience. 
Most skins, squirrel, mink, sable, 
ermine, etc., are quite small and it 
takes a great many of them to make 
a coat or even a good-sized stole. 
Some women, I find, have an idea 
that the pelts are sewed together into 
a great piece of fur on whicha pattern 
is laid as if one were cutting an 
ordinary by-the-yard material. They 
are quite in the wrong for sucha meth- 
od would involve a great waste of 
fur. The pattern is first cut in crino- 
line or canvas, put together, and fit- 
ted. If any alterations are neces- 
sary they are made in this canvas pat- 
tern, for it would be quite impossible 
to make changes in the fur itself. 

After the canvas garment has been 
fitted it is used as a pattern for the 
pelts. They are laid on it and fitted 
together until they gradually take 
the shape of the coat, stole or muff. 
The pelts are trimmed in to as regu- 
lar-sized pieces as possible without 
wasting the fur. In small skins the 
leg pieces are trimmed off and kept 
for piecing. 

In laying the pelts on the canvas 
pattern, the hair of the fur should 
run downward in all furs except 
sealskin. If there is any design in 
the fur—there is a decided stripe in 
mink and sable, for instance—it 
must be matched as closely as pos- 
sible. 

As you match the fur, pieceby piece, 
sew it together in a seam from the 
wrong side. Use an ordinary needle 
and strong cotton thread—number 
30 is about the right weight cot- 
ton. Lay the pelts edge to edge and 
sew with an overhand stitch. (Ill. 
No. 1.) Be careful to sew through 
the pelts only, without catching the 
hair in the sewing. It can be pushed 
through to the right side with the 
needle, and after all the pelts are sew- 
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The fur 


ed together the fur can be brushed gently to make the hair lie 
smooth. Tnis will conceal any evidence of joinings. 

After the pelts are sewed together you will find that the 
wrong side of the fur is a network of ridge-like, uneven seams 


that refuse to lie flat. 


Each seam should be dampened and the 


entire piece of fur stretched out smoothly on a flat board and 


tacked to it. 


With short-haired furs the hair side of the pelt 


can be laid next the board, but in heavier furs the pelt side is 


placed face down. 


The fur should be left on the board until it 


is thoroughly dry; it generally takes about twenty-four hours. 
When it is removed from the board you will find that the ridges 


have practically disappeared and that the 
fur is smooth and pliable. Muffs, stoles 
and coats are lined with satin or brocaded 
silk. Stoles are interlined with flannel, 
and muffs are stuffed with down or cotton 
wadding. 

Fur Cloths are handled quite differently 
from either fur or cloth. Fur cloth coats 
are much simpler to make than ordinary 
cloth coats because they require almost 
no tailoring. They are easier to manage 
than genuine pelts because the tedious proc- 
ess of joining and stretching the skins is 
entirely eliminated. But perhaps their 
most practical recommendation lies in their 
cheapness. Fur cloth compared to real fur 
is extremely inexpensive, though, of course, 
it hasn't the wearing qualities that make 
good pelts such a safe investment. How- 
ever, a good fur cloth coat will stand at 
least two years of hard service and can be 
worn with all kinds of dresses for all sorts 
of occasions, 

A fur cloth coat should be given good 
care because the plush is apt to grow shab- 


Coat in 40-inch 
length 
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cloth coat 





by if the coat gets wet or is thrown 
about carelessly over the backs of 
chairs, instead of being kept on a 
hanger. 

There are any number of cloth 
imitations of the different furs, and 
their prices range from three to four- 
teen dollars a yard. The best fur 
cloths are imported and are, of course, 
more expensive than those of domes- 
tic manufacture. Among the im- 
ported fur cloths you can get excel- 
lent imitations of bear, beaver, pony- 
skin, caracul and astrakhan that 
range from six to fourteen dollars a 
yard. These materials are fifty inch- 
es wide so even at eight or ten dollars 
a yard the price is not exorbitant. 
The domestic fur cloths are very 
much cheaper. You can get a very 
pretty caracul cloth for three dol- 
lars a yard, and astrakhan cloth for 
four. It takes less than four yards 
of the cloth and five or six of silk or 
satin for the lining for a good-looking 
coat that can be made for twenty or 
twenty-five dollars. 

For a furcloth coat you buy your 
pattern by your bust measure and 
alter it in the usual way if any altera- 
tions are necessary. Turn up the 
bottom at the line of large single 
perforations if you would rather have 
a forty than a fifty inch coat. The 
pattern is laid on the material with 
the pile running downward in each 
piece. It is better to lay the pattern 
on the wrong side of the cloth, for it 
is easier to cut and to keep a clean, 
even line on the wrong than on the 
right side. Be sure that the large 
double perforations of the pattern 
are parallel to the selvage before you 
start to cut. (Ill. No. 2.) Afterward 
mark all the perforations, except the 
double ones that indicate the grain- 
line, and all the notches with tailors’ 
tacks. In a fur cloth it is hardly 
practical to clip the notches, for the 
pile is so long and thick that the 
notches would have to be danger- 
ously deep to be visible after you 
worked on the coat half an hour. 

Fur cloth is interlined throughout 
with cambric. The cambric inter- 
lining is cut by the pattern, laid 1n- 
side the cloth and basted to it. 

The fronts of the coat must be in- 
terlined with canvas because fur 
cloth, like any ordinary coat material, 


needs the extra firmness of the canvas over the bust, at the 


front edges and in the collar. 


Buy tailors’ canvas, either in 


the natural color or in black, and shrink it thoroughly before 


using it. 


Cut it with the pattern of the front as a guide. 


The canvas should extend across the bust to the armhole and 


reach about three inches below it. 
shape of the canvas interlining. 


lil. No. 3 shows the exact 
It should be about six inches 


wide along the front edges below the waistline. 
Baste the canvas interlining to the wrong sides of the fronts 
(Ill. No. 3) before basting the shoulder and under-arm seams 


and the darts. 





Back of coat in 
50-inch length 


In closing the seams be sure that the notches 


come together and that the line of basting 
runs through the outlet perforations at 
the shoulders and under-arms, and three- 
eighths of an inch from the edge at the 
center back. Take up the darts in the fur 
cloth, basting through the dart perfora- 
tions. Slit the dart open and press it, 
drawing it across an inverted iron over 
which a damp cloth has been laid. Slit 
the darts in the canvas, lap the edges and 
catch them down over the dart in the coat. 
(Iu. No. 3.) 

In the long coat the under-arm seam is 
sewed only to the single notch near the 
bottom. 

Try the coat on, lapping the right front 
over the left so that the large double per- 
forations come together. Do not try to fit 
the coat too snugly. It should hang quite 
loose and straight from the shoulders, curv- 
ing in a little to the figure at the waistline 
in back. Let in or take out the outlet 
seams, if necessary, baste in the alterations, 
try the coat on once more and then stitch 
the seams. Press the seams as you did the 
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Satin 


Look forthe Name 
in the Selvage 





If a dealer tries to sub- 
stitute a satin for Skinner's, 
saying it is the same thing, 
or just as good, tell him 
that you never bought gold 
dollars for ninety cents and 
that you want Skinner's 
Satin with the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in red in every inch 
of the selvage. 


Thenif the lining doesn’t 
wear two seasons we will 
re-line the garment free of 
charge. Remember there 
isnone genuine without the 
name “Skinner's Satin” 


woven in the selvage. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner’s 
Satin. If your dealer 
does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sampleof the cloth youwish 
to match, and on Ready- 
Made Fur and Cloth Gar- 
ments insist on this label : 


The Satin Lining 


in tus garment is 





Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. A, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


kinner’s 
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* No. 1—Sewing pelts together 


lar (pieces 3 and +) is interlined 
with buckram instead of canvas, 
because buckram is a firm, heavy 
material that will hold up the col- 
lar securely when it is rolled up 
around the neck. Roll the collar 
pieces over the hand into their 
natural position while basting the 
buckram to them. If you put the 
buckram in on the flat and then 
rolled the collar, the cloth would 
wrinkle up on the interlining. Put 
the collar sections together, ma- 
king such changes in the outlet 
seams as were made at the shoulder 
seams of the coat. 

In a fur or fur cloth collar the 
basting takes the place of the ma- 
chine and padding stitches used on 
an ordinary tailored collar. Stitch 
the collar seams, clip the edges and 
press them open. 

Baste the collar to the coat with 
the notches matched and with the 
buckram side uppermost. (Ill. No. 
3.) Try the coat on, rolling the 
collar as high or as low as you like. 
If it sets satisfactorily, stitch it 
with a three -eighths- of-an-inch 
seam. 

A fur or fur cloth coat should be 
fastened with cord loops and but- 
tons. Use a heavy cord the color 
of the cloth for the loops and tack 
them firmly to the edge of the right 
front. (Ill. No. 5.) The stitching 
of the facing will hold them se- 
curely. You are now ready for the 
facing, pieces 5 and 6. It notonly 
covers the collar, but faces the 
fronts of the coat as well. Join the 
facing sections at the outlet seams, 
repeating whatever alterations were 
made in the coat and collar. (Ill 
No. 4.) Stitch the seams and press 
them open. 

The facing section is handled 
quite differently in a fur cloth than 
in a regular material. It is laid 
face down on the right side of the 
coat and collar, and edge to edge 
with them. (Ill. No. 5.) It is 
basted with a three-eighths-of-an- 
inch seam (Ill. No. 5), and then 
stitched. The bastings are re- 
moved and the fa- 
cingisturned tothe 
wrong side of the 
coat. The facing 
should be caught 
to the coat about 
half an inch from 
the edges of the 
front and collar so 
that 1t will not roll 
or wrinkle. Usea 
rather small bast- 
ing stitch in coarse 
cotton the color of 
the cloth. The 
stitches will sink 
into the pile of the 
fur and be quite 
invisible. This 
basting takes the 
place of the ma- 
chine-stitching 
used on a cloth 
coat and answers 
the same purpose. 
Turn up the bot- 
tom of the coat an 
inch and a quarter 
and catch the edge 
to the cambric. 

Under ordinary 
circumstances 
a fur cloth coat re- 

quires no outing 
flannel or wool 
interlining, as it is 


SELVEDGE 






No. 3—Canvas and cambric in 
the fronts 


dart—over an up- 
turned iron with 
a damp cloth laid 
over its face. Clip 
the seam edges, if 
necessary, to make 
them lie flat. 

The collar and 
the collar facing 
are cut by pieces 
3, 4, 5and 6 of the 
pattern. The col- 
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No. 4—Facing for 
collar and front 


quite warm enough in itself to suit most women. If an 
interlining must be used, cut it by the coat pattern and let 
it extend a couple of inches below the waistline and just to 
the front facing. Pin it inside the coat and tack it to the coat 
seams with loose basting stitches. Put it together, lapping 
one seam edge over another and basting them together. 
Interline the upper portion of the sleeve if you like. The 
outing flannel should reach almost to the seam edges at the 


sides and to within three inches of the top and bottom of the | 


sleeve. Do you remember the piece of cambric that we sewed 
between the notches at the top of the sleeve in the May coat? 
It was three inches deep at the center and sloped toa point at 
each end. It was used to keep 
the sleeve from falling into deep 
wrinkles at the top of the arm. 
You must use this cambric inter- 
lining again in the sleeve of the 
fur cloth coat, for the material is 
soft and heavy and needs rein- 
forcing. Stitch the sleeve seams 
and press them open. Baste a 
bias piece of canvas two inches 
deep to the lower part of the sleeve 
an inch and a quarter from the 
wrist edge. Sew it to the sleeve 










together close to the raw edge 
The sleeve lining is cut off one- 
half of an inch at the wrist. Its 
edge is turned over on the right 
side of the sleeve and felled to it, 
covering the raw edge. 

The lining itself 1s covered by the 
cuff when it is sewed in place. The 
cuff is lined with silk or satin and 
interlined with canvas. Cut the 
interlining a seam’s width smaller 
than the cuff. Lay it on the wrong 
side of the cuff section, turn the fur 
cloth edges over on it and catch 
them to it. Turn under the edges 
of the cuff lining three-eighths of 
an inch and fell it to the wrong side 
of the cuff. Slip the cuff over the 
sleeve and fell the sleeve edge and 
cuff together, the latter extending 
a quarter of an inch beyond the 
sleeve. 

Alter the position of the notches 
in the armhole edge of the sleeve 
if any change was made in the 
under-arm scam of the coat. Then 
gather the sleeve between the 
notches and three-eighths of an 
inch from the edge. Baste the 
sleeve into the armhole with the 
notches matched and the gathers 
distributed with most of the ful- 
ness at the shoulder. Try the coat 
on before stitching in the sleeve, 
to make sure that the gathers are 
in the right place. Turn the sleeve 
seam toward the neck and press 
it to the coat. It can be caught 
to the interlining to make sure 
that it lies flat. 

Furriers advise 
a rather  bright- 
colored satin or a 
brocaded silk as a 
lining for a fur 
cloth coat. The 
fur materials are 
rather somber and 
need alight, bright- 
looking lining. 

White or yellow 
satin, and light 
green, gray or blue 
broché silks are 
the most attract- 
ive linings that 
one can use. Cut 
the lining with the 
coat pattern as a 
guide, followingthe 
directions given 
in the lesson of 
October, 1908. 

In most coats 
of this kind a 
pocket is sewed to 
the lining of the 
right front a little 
below the waist- 
line. It is made 
of the lining ma- 
terial, and is ex- 
tremely useful for 
carrying an extra 
pair of white 


® S ° with tacking stitches that will not 
a show through on the right side. 
4 Turn up the wrist edge an inch and 
= a quarter and catch it tothe canvas, 
18 unless you are using the cuff. 

=: 8 In that case,the wrist edge is cut 
i away an inch and a quarter and the 
“wo sleeve and the canvas are stitched 
le 
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No. 5—Facing sewed to the 
fronts and collar 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome- 
ly illustrated catalogue of New 
York’s latest Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue styles. The largest ex- 
Clusively wearing apparel cata- 
logue issued in New York oy 
Has 144 pages. This catalogu 
explains fully how you can save mT 











express charge charges on goods pu rchased 


Sent ‘absolutely FREE 


to any y address upon application. 


We illustrate below two of Broad- 
way’s latest styles. The charming 52 
inch length Broad-Cloth Moyenage coat 
and the extremely stylish Broad-Cloth 
tailor-made suit with Moyenage skirt. 
Either or both garments will be sent to 
you with this thorough understanding 
and agreement, that if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied with your purchase, value, 
style and fit, you can return them to us 
at our expense and we will refund 
your money. You do not risk a penny 


from us. 


when you order from 


Bellas, Hess & Co., 
N. Y. 


New York City, 





All Express Charges 
on either or both of 
these garments will be 
prepaid by us to any 
town in the United 
States. 









No. 5D 223. F155 


this handsome 52 Lak 
length coat. It is the 
latest Moyenage style. 
That extremely grace- 
ful and beautiful cut 
that will be so popular 
for Fall and Winter 
wear. Made from finest 
uality of Broad-Cloth. 
The Moyenage effect is 
seen in the graceful 
pleats which fall from 
the tailored stitched 
heading ai either side. 

here are l4 of these side pleats with deep inverted 
he ated back, allowing the coat to termins ate in the full 
fan flare atthe bottom. Coat is semi-fitted and buttons 
through with five large silk-covered buttons. The 
collar has notched lapels and is inlaid with Moire 
Silk. The body of the coat and the sleeves are lined 
with the finest quality of Skinner's Guaranteed Satin. 


Black only, size 32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Our special price, Express 95 
charges paid by us to any town in ° 


the United States, - 








No 1 D 53°? Send in your order for one of these 
° * handsome tailor-made Broad-Cloth 
Suits. Remember either this suit or the coat which 
we here illustrate will be sent to you with the under- 

standing that if you are not perfectly satisfied in every 
particular, you can return either or both garments at 
our expense and we will refund your money. 


This suit is made from a fine quality of Broad- 
Cloth, semi-fitted style, single breasted mode}, but- 
toning through with large, handsome fancy buttons. 
The entire coat artis tically braided, as illustrated, 
with the two side-front strappings and the two side. 
back strappings of braid gracefully arranged, so as to 
frive a bec oming roundness to the form and slender. 
ness to the waist Deep notched collar, co at lined 


throughout with finest quality of guaranteed satin 
and measures 43 inc hes in length. The Skirt is the 
new 9 gore full pleated model, all seams are tailor’s 


stitched to about 12 inches below the hip line The 
8 side pleats and front box pleat form the popular 
and graceful Moyenage effect. Deep imverted pleat- 
ed back. The suit comes in a handsome shade of 
brown, the new dark freen co ol ir, me dium dark grey, 
navy blue or black. Size » 44 bust measur 


30 waist measure, 37 to “a inches 
length of skirt. Our s — price, 0 
Express charges paid b y us to any 

nited States, - 


c, 22 to 


town in the 
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Catalogue 


PRUE BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS 


* NEW YORK CITW.N.Y. 
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PHILIPSBORN® 
Stunning cae 





as here displayed are typical of 
the styles and exceptional values 
shown in The Book of a Thou- 
sand Fashions, our style ency- 


clopedia, which should be in the ; 
hands of every reader of this 
magazine. Your copy awaits 
you. Youcan secure it to-day. 
Simply mail your request. A 
postal is sufficient. 

This book will make your 
shopping more attractive than it 
has ever been before and will 
reveal to you the season’s every 
important change of fashion. 

Its pages will suggest the pro- 
per styles for you to wear and will 
solve the vexing problem of pur- 
chasing your fall costume without 
theusualworriesandannoyances. 


The merchandise displayed in this 
most wonderfal of all fashion books 
is incomparable in richness, style, 
utility and quality and the prices are 
the lowest possible to quote. 


Well known fashion writers such 
as “Mrs. Garland”? and ““May Manton”’ 
have contributed to make this book 
one of genuine interest to every 
woman, 


Write for it to-day—Now. Mention 
number 237. 


( 





W21, New ‘‘Cossack”’ Turban of Russian 
Sable Coney—Season's smartest mode ; 
atunning, becoming shape; trimmed 
with large drape of mirrored silk velvet; 


ornamented with beautiful cut jet 
novelty hat pin. All black or black with 
reen or red trimming, all brown or 
brown with leather trimming. 
Price, Special : ~ ‘ $3.45 
W22, Stunning 54 inch “ Dagobert"’ 
Plaited Coat Model—All wool broadcloth- 
lined throughout with guaranteed satin. 
Inlaid velvet collar. Smart shaped In- 
pela and beautifully tailored shoulder 
strapping. Handsomely plaited at bot- 
tom. Large crocheted braid ball orna- 


ments. Back trimmed and plaited to cor- 
respond. Blackorblue. Most Extraordi- 
rf nary Value. m’s greatest special, $12.60. 


Philipsborn, The Outer Garment House 


197-199 E. Adams St., Chicago 


} 
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gloves, a handkerchief or a vanity case. 
Cut a piece of canvas for an interlining 
five and a half inches wide at the top, 
three and a half wide at the bottom, and 
eight inches deep. (Ill. No. 6.) Use a 
light-weight French canvas or crinoline 
in white or natural color if the lining of 
the coat isa light color. If the lining is 
dark, use black canvas in the pocket. 
Cut a piece of the silk or satin lining the 
same shape as the canvas, but three-quar- 
ters of an inch longer. Baste the canvas 
to the silk and turn the top and bottom 
edges of the silk over on the inter- 
lining and baste the two 
together. (Ill. No. 6.) 

Cut a second piece of silk 
eleven inches deep, and 
eight and _ three-quarter 
inches wide at the top and 
six inches wide at the bot- 
tom. (Il. No. 7.) Turn 
under the upper and lower 
edges an inch and a quar- 
ter, and gather them with 
two rows of running stitches. 
(Ill. No. 7.) Draw up the 
gathering threads until the 
silkis fiveand one-half inches 
wide at the top and three 
and one-half inches wide 
at the bottom. (Ill. No. 8.) 
Lay the two pocket 
sections with their 
right sides together 
and baste and stitch 
them. (Ill. No. 8.) 
Turn the pocket 
right side out (Ill. 
No. 9), arrange the 
shirrings evenly on 
thelining, and baste 
and stitch them into 
position. 

Fur Coats are 
made exactly like 
furcloth coats with 
the following excep- 
tions: The pattern 
is not laid on the 
fur, but on canvas 
or crinoline. The 
canvas coat is put 
together, fitted carefully 
and then used asa pattern 
or guide in joining the pelts. 
If you put the skins to- 
gether and then tried to fit 
the coat you would find 
yourself in deep waters im- 
mediately. You will prob- 
ably find it necessary to tim 
the pelts into the shape of 
the neck and armhole. Use 
sharp scissors and push the 
hair well to one side while 
you are cutting, so that you 
will not mutilate the fur. 

In the second place, the 
cambric interlining that is 
used in fur cloth is only 
used in fur when the skins 
are tender and likely to 


edge with the fur from the 

right side with the overhand fur stitch. 
(Ill. No. 1.) The edge of the coat is 
then turned up and the tape is caught 
to the pelt, holding the edge of the fur 
securely in place. 

The pelts for the collars and cuffs are 
put together over a canvas pattern after 
the usual method for making up furs. 
If you altered the shoulder seam of the 
canvas coat be sure to change the seams in 
the collar to correspond. The fur collar, 
like the collar of the fur cloth coat, is 
interlined with buckram. 

In making the sleeves with cuffs, let the 
fur sleeve end an inch and a quarter above 
the lower edge of the canvas sleeve. 
This extra length is allowed for a hem in 
the pattern, and is not needed with a 








No. 7—The outer pocket portion 





No. 8—Pocket portions 
sewed together 








cuff. The peculiar method used in finish- 
ing the lower edge of the sleeve and put- 
ting on the cuff I have already ex- 
plained in connection with the fur cloth 
coat. 

In making a fur coat, choose as simple 
and conservative a pattern as possible, 
for while furs can be made over every 
season, remaking does them no particular 
good. Furthermore, the straighter the 


coat and the fewer seams it has, the easier | 


it is to make. The coat shown in the 
main illustration is an excellent one for 
both fur and fur cloth. There is nothing 
extreme about it in any 
way and it will be as good 
style next Winter as it is to- 
day. The sleeves are of 
moderate size and shape and 
are not likely to go out of 
fashion for several seasons 
to come. 

One has a wider range of 
colors to choose from for the 
lining of a fur coat than for 
one of cloth oreven fur cloth. 
Fur is such a luxurious sort 
of thing that you are just- 
ified in using as sumptuous 
a lining as you can afford. 
This season the new colors 
are being used to some ex- 
tent for fur coat li- 
nings—rose, wistaria 
and jade-green for 
the dark furs—mist- 
gray and vapeur for 
gray squirrel and 
chinchilla. Someof 
the imported fur 
coats this year are 
made with linings of 


white backgrounds 
with rose-color bro- 
ché flowers outlined 
in tinselthread. Of 
course a lining of 
that kind is very ex- 
pensive and is only 
practical for a coat 
that is to be worn 
exclusively over 
light-colored dresses. Fora 
coat that is to be worn over 
dark materials that are at 
all likely to crock, choose a 
medium shade of tan or 
gray for the lining. 

In buying pelts for a fur 
coat I would advise a wom- 
an to choose a contrasting 
fur for the collars and cuffs. 
It need not necessarily add 
a great deal to the expense 
of the coat and the effect is 
certainly much smarter. 

I do not wish to leave 
you with the idea that this 
lesson applies solel to fur 
coats for women. There 
are many of my readers 
who will wish to make fur 


break. It should be caught or fur cloth coats for their 
to the fur at intervals. In ; small boys and girls and 
heavy pelts, such as bear or fs. put collars and cuffs on 
pony skins, it is not necded. pss coats and wraps for their 
When the fur is not inter- fas older daughters. They will 
lined and a very soft silk is fier. find in this chapter all the 
used as lining, the silk itself ge information required. The 
should be interlined with a, style of garments will vary 
cambric so that the rough Lia in individual cases, but the 
seams in the pelts will not | method of handling the 
wear through it. When a | fur and imitation fur ma- 
strong, heavy lining is used AES terials remains unchanged. 
the cambric is not needed. Od Whether making a coat for 
In the third place, the yaks yourself or your three-year- 
lower edge of the coat is ii old boy, cut the pattern in 
finished with tape half an No. 9—Finish cambric first and then fol- 
inch wide, sewed: edge to pocket low these iustructions. 


The previous dressmak- 
ing lessons that have appeared in THE 
DELINEATOR are as follows: 


The Unlined Frock July 708 
The Shirt-Waist Aug. ‘ 
The Sailor Dress Sept. “ 
The Tailored Coat for Fall and 

Winter Oct. “ 
The Gored Skirt Nov. ‘“ 
The Fitted Waist Dec. ‘“ 
The Evening Coat Jan. ’09 
The High Waistline Skirt Feb. “ 
The Composite Costume (One-Piece) March “ 
Fitted Linings (for figures that are 

hard to fit) April ‘“ 
The Unlined Coat May “ 
The Circular Skirt June “ 
The Maternity Outfit July ‘ 
A Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit Aug. “ 
On Making Over Sept. ‘ 


The NewVersionofthe TailoredCoat Oct. ‘“ 


| 


| 


brocaded silks— | 


Put It On! 


Whether you buy your skirts 


ready-to-wear, have them made, or 
make them yourself, don’t forget 
to apply skirt braid. 

In making your own skirts or in 
having them made, you’ ll not over- 
look it; but in buying a ready-made 
skirt (which is not bound by the 
manufacturer on account of altera- 
tions) you may overlook it. 


Put on the Braid ! 


It determines the amount of 
wear your skirts will give. No 
ready-made skirt is complete with- 
out braid. 


GOFF’S BRAID 


IS THE 


Best Made 





La*, TRADE 

The most remarkable reproduction 
of the fashionable rough silks eber 
made in a wash fabric. 27 inches 
wide—50 beautiful shades and 


colors. 35 cents a yard. 


The vogue attained by Himalaya Cloth is 

nothing short of remexkekti, Women every- 

where, ladies’ tailors, modistes and dress- 

makers are using it for almost every article 

of apparel—for stunning gowns, smart suits 

waists, coats and wraps; while for misses’ an 
children’s frocks its popularity 
is steadily increasing. 

The richest of Oriental silks 
have no more Justre, brillianc 
or style, while in durability and 
economy of cost silks are out- 

» rivaled, 
_ Himalaya Cloth isa silk- 
| g like material, yet is per- 
‘) fectly washable. It never 
/ wears fuzzy nor loses its 
freshness and beauty of 
color. 

Where silken beauty, 
style, economy, and wear- 
ability are factors, then 
Himalaya Cloth points the 
Way. 

For Sale at all 
Leading Stores. 
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The name ‘‘Himalaya’’ is 
on the selvage of every yard. 
Be sure you see it there. If 
your dealer cannot supply 
you with the genuine, write 
us at once, giving his name. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
725 Broadway, New York. 
Chicago. Bradford (Eng.) 


Don’t Pay Two Prices for Stoves & Ranges 
Buy at Factory Prices, SAVE $18.00 


HAVE NO EQUAL 
“Why not buy the best when you can bur 

them at such low unheardof Factory Prices.” 

Hoosiers are delivered for you to use 
30 days free {in your own home before you 
buy. A written guarantee with each stove, 
backed by a Million Dollars. Our 20 new 
1910 improveinents on stoves absolutely sur- 
pass anything ever produced. 

Send Postal Today for Free Catalogue. 


Hoosier Stove Factory, -203 State ’St., Merion, lod, “= 
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“Il Made a Pretty 
Wrapper for 10c” 


“My husband wouldn’t believe that 
my pretty new wrapper cost me only 
10c. He said he didn’t see how it was 
possible, until I told him how Diamond 
Dyes had helped me. 

“] had a white silk evening dress that 
was spotted with coffee, and almost 
hopelessly soiled. So I ripped it up, 
dyed it a dainty blue, and made the 
prettiest negligee I ever had. All it 
cost me was the 10c for the Diamond 
Dyes.” 

Mrs. ARTHUR Dopson, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Important Facts about Goods 
to Be Dyed: 


Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the rea/ 
Diamond Dyes and the 4s of Diamond Dre adapted to 
the article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics’’) egiard/y well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
results on Wool, Silk, or other @1::22/ fibres, can be used 
successfully for "dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other tevetit ¢ 
fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
orn. Seely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring Cot- 
ton, Linen, or other Mixed Gooxls, but are especially adapted 
for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye 
quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cot- 
ton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take up the dye 
slowly. 

**Mixed Goods,”’ also known as ‘‘Union Goods,” are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. 
For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best 
dyes mace for these goods. 


DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL— FREE 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
deafer’s name and tell us whether le sells Diamond Dyes) 
anc we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond ve 
Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed 
cloth, all F "REE Address 


Wells & Richardson Company 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Onl Splendid Pillow Outfit 
- luding one Floral Pillow Top, 

On Cx ur choice of Amertcan Heanuty, 

yr Carnation designs), 

—=— i tinted on an extra qualit y of 


Waa 


oe Ticking; one back for Pillow; one copy of our new 

Prem ium Art Book showing over 500 new and beautiful 
embroidery designs; one espe fally written and illustrated 
Diagram Lesson with every stitch numbered, and six 
skeins of 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Emerensery Silk 
in properly selec ted shades for working above ReneS. 

The complete outfit sent to you postpaid just fo ” your 
mame and acd beans and only 30c in stamps or silv cover 
the regular retail price of the silk and the lesson. 

This remarkable bargain is offered for the purpose 
of convincing every woman of the over See periority 
of Richards cer iwaccel Metee' Kunied ery Stl 

a < ng us your name ind ad- 
Write Today i:=:)3:< ssi you san. 
Asi n "'B. Re yse, Carnation or 
Poppy, and only 30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular 
retail price of the silk and lesson. Don't wait. Send 30 


for your outht today. 
RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 17786, 220 Adams St., CHICACO, ILL. 
Note—// vou would prefer a Wallachian or Arts 
and Cra/sts Design instead of the Floral; simply menu- 
tien the fact when ordering. 
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Fall and Winter Importations 


now ready. Beautiful new de signs 
of every kind for every purpose. Edg- 
ings and insertions to match. 


LOWEST PRICES 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Send 2-cent stamp for samples showing the 
greatest variety and designs. 


IMPORTERS LACE CO., Dept. B, 1 Madison Ave., NewYork 
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QUESTIONS ON DRESS- 
MAKING 


Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers receives many letters daily from 
women all over the country on dressmaking matters. 
It is impossible to answer all these letters in this 
column. Mrs. Chalmers, therefore, requests that all 
letters be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope so that she can send an immediate per- 
sonal reply. The questions and answers that are of 
the most general interest wil) appear under mmitials 
in this department. 


Mrs. M. K.—Will you please tell me how to 
pad a long, tight-fitting coat to give the 
straight front effect? 


The straight front effect is not obtained 
by padding, but by the cut and fit of the 
coat and the use of an interlining canvas. 
In the front of your coat use tailors’ can- 
vas, letting it extend back as far as the 
usual place for a dart or side-front seam. 
It should be a soft, pliable tailors’ canvas, 
as you do not want to’stiffen the fronts, 
but merely to give them body. Do not 
try to fit your coat in closely at the center 
of the front. It should curve in slightly 
between the bust and abdomen, but if it is 
snug over the abdomen it will break in- 
to ugly lines when you walk. The coat 
should fit the figure closely at the waist, 
under the arms, and across the back. 


Miss S. C.—Will you please suggest a trim- 
ming for a dress of light-blue voile made with 
a V-shaped neck opening and cap sleeves? 


I would advise you to trim your dress 
with bands of blue satin the color of the 
voile and embroidered with small silver 
beads. You can do the bead-work your- 
self and it makes a smart but inexpensive 
trimming. 


Miss J. W.—Will you please tell me what the 
smartest handbags will be this Winter? 


The new handbags are made of leather, 
suéde, beaded or embroidered silk, gold 
or silver. The latter are very expensive. 
The most practical bags are the ones made 
of leather. 


Mrs. J. M.—I have on hand a piece of black 
serge that I would like to make into a jumper 
dress for my sixteen-year-old girl. Do you 
think it too old for her? 


Black is rather somber for a young girl. 
If you use the serge I would advise you 
to trim with some bright color. You 
might braid the jumper with red soutache 
or trim it with stitched bands of scarlet 
serge or red-and-white plaid silk. Worn 
with white guimpes or blouses it ought to 
make a very pretty dress for your daugh- 
ter. 


Mrs. F. A.—Do you think dark blue panama 
is suitable: for a little girl six vears old? 

Ought the skirt to be lined or should it be 
worn over a dark blue pctticoat? 


Dark blue panama is quite suitable for 
a little girl of six. No skirts are lined at 
present and it would be a mistake to line 
the one you are going to make for your 
small girl. Unless the panama is very 
thin and open-meshed it can be worn over 
any kind of a petticoat. If your material 
is at all transparent the jumper should be 
lined with a dark blue lining and theskirt 
should be worn over a dark blue petticoat. 


Miss C. E.—Will you please tell me what 
sort of materials are used for raincoats and 
traveling coats? 


For raincoats cravenette and rubber- 
ized silk, satin, pongee, moiré and poplin 
are used. Traveling coats are made of 
tweed, frieze, homespun, rough cheviot 
and double-faced cloth. Both rain and 
traveling coats are made on rather loose 
and ample lines so that they can be worn 
over a tailored suit if necessary. 


Mrs. L. S.—Are braid and buttons as much 
used this year as last? 


Braiding is as popular as ever. Sou- 
tache, rat-tail, lacet and tubular braids 
are the ones most used. Dyed cord or 
heavy cording covered with silk or satin 
is often substituted for braid. 

Buttons are used to some extent, but 
not so extravagantly as they were last 
Winter. There is a tendency to use fewer 
and finer buttons. In place of the plain 
satin button that was used so much last 
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Select 
Michigan 
Beans— 





Brim full of rich nourishment—when cooked by the 


** SNIDER-PROCESS.’’ 


As ordinarily cooked beans contain, along with their large percent of 
nourishment, certain irritative elements which prevent the full enjoyment 


of them by many persons. 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are different and better! 


The exclusive, scientific “Snider-Process” removes the unpleasant, gas- 
producing element, so that the highly nutritious properties of the beans 


can be easily, enjoyably and promptly digested. 


The young, juicy, Government-Inspected Pork used, and the appe- 
tizing Tomato Sauce generously blended throughout the can, gives the 
- flavor that makes beans—prepared the Snider way—a delicious, nourish- 


ing meal. 


Snider Pork & Beans comply, not only with 
the food laws of every State, but with all Pure 
Food Laws of the world. 


There’s really an immense difference be- 
tween Snider Pork & Beans and any other kind. 


‘It’s the Process’’ 


You should know Snider Tomato Catsup 
and Snider Chili Sauce—the exquisite relishes 
which made the name “Snider” famous years 
ago. Let a bottle of each from the grocer 
tell the tale. 





THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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SANDS 


, BEANS } 


‘‘The Mark of 
Guaranteed Quality ’’ 








Rubens 


For Infants, Misses$ 


should be without it. 


many children. 





The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton) wool, silk and 
wool, and all 1 silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. ‘Sold at dry- 
goods stores. Circulars, with 
price list, free. 





The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. 
It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
other, no matter what any unpro 
he doesn’t keep it, write to us. 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes. 


for Misses and Women 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. 


Shirt 


and Women 





Patent Nos. 528,988— 550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


No child 


Take no 
essive dealer may say. If 
he Rubens Shirt has glad- 
We want it 


Manaf'd by RUBENS & ae MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO 





Our entire method of training 
is by correspondence. We teach 
beginners, practical nurses and 
trained nurses. 


The Chavlauaia: School of Nursing fa 


a0e Main Street, sapnettown, New sonk wore 


Eight years of successful 
instruction of the larg- 
est body of nurses 
in existence. 

Thousands of our grad- 


uates are earning from 
$10 to $25 a week. 

We shall be glad to 
send our Year Book giv 
ing complete explana 
tion of our method, with 
specimens of study ma 
terial and stories of actu 
al CX] eriences by scores 
of our ni Fa s inall parts 
ol the wi rl] oo c 

~~. 
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Belding Embroidery Silks 


work easily without kink- 
ing. They wash and wear 
without losing their lus- 
trous beauty, for they are 
pure silk, pure dye, honestly 
made. They make “spare time” 


valuable, for you can sell the 
things you make, or eS 
them with pride, 

Oy am Tem sateen! 

for years. 


ftir. 


ee ee sold under 
epee aa an ellie let) bring eyet hy loss 
of profit; or humiliation if 
for a gift, or disappoint- 

eatstel an ae ce) prborsaenlll 

use. Get Belding’s 


Belcan gm) am 
seat tte! you are 
liam svrage 
shade of 


color at 
tert a hy 
every 
store. 














The Name awe 
is the Karat mar 
of the Precious Fib 


Belding Silk Sewed Seams 


never rip, tear nor pucker. They hold 
the stylish new shape of the garment as 
long as it is worn. They match all col- 
ors and never fade. Insist on the tag 
on ready-made garments—it protects 
against poor silk or cotton imitations. 
It does more—provides restitution. 


eek? Cat Ont 


f ae 


- 


PO tL: el pe be PL, 


The guarantee includes Belding spool silk. 
For economy, fill your work basket with 
it. Our booklet offered below 


oer shows why. 
aa hcy- Via ke 


hi Aeee see 


BELDINGS , 


! CL guide, o 
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THIS “* TAG 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
j SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE . 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, tee. Look [fo st . 


ecg a netarcg ei ne: nts.” “It includes replace- 

BELDING BROS. & CO., | charge "The guarantee goes with 
UMP sate a n= 

ny oy ods you ‘buy. Instruct your dress- 

= on th aker: Leave no doubt that you must have 

3elding’s and you cannot doubt your final , 4% 

jsfaction, Three weights, $1, $1.25, $1.50 per yd. 


essential for cleaning between the teeth. sf 
IL At Dealers. Sample Free. * 
Address Dept. G. ns 


Our Booklet “ The Precious Fibre” c 








Wilt FE-LUINE WITHOUT CHAROE m cal Al 





























SS 
will enable you to purchase silk products safely, she “ 
and get full value with absolute satisfaction. ey af 
Sent free. Address all inquiries to our 
New York office. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA —- *” 
CINCINNATI — BOSTON ° ae 
ST. PAUL " ST. eg - ‘ od 
CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE » 


SAN FRANCISCO 







THE BELDING SILK SEWED SEAM 
STANDS A BULL DOG STRAIN 


THE DELINEATOR 





Winter,smart women are using large square 
or oblong buttons covered with brocade, 
tapestry or braid-work. 


Mrs. G. A.—I expect to go to Los Angeles 
in December. I have never been West and do 
not know what sort of climate to prepare for. 
Can you advise me? 


The climate of Los Angeles is very much 
more temperate than it is here East. In 
Winter the mercury seldom goes below 
sixty degrees. Fursare seldom necessary. 
You should have the sort of clothes that 
you would wear in the Fall,—light-weight 
woolen dresses and a light-weight cloth 
suit. Take your heavy Winter clothes, 
for you will find them useful. Do not go 
out expecting to wear lingerie dresses and 
linen suits, for while the climate of Los 
Angeles is mild it is not hot like Palm 
Beach or Bermuda. 


Miss M. A. C.—I am making a tailored coat 
of Lroadcloth and want to line it with the cloth. 
When a coat is lined with cloth should the li- 
ning be cut larger than the coat as in the case 
of a silk or satin lining, or should it be cut 
the same size? 


I would not advise any one to line a 
coat with broadcloth as it will not slip on 
and off easily like a silk or satin, but will 
stick to the dress over which it is worn, 
especially if the latter is of a woolen ma- 
terial. It is much better to use satin, 
and, if you need the extra warmth, an 
interlining with it. If you still insist on 
using broadcloth, cut it the same size as 
the coat itself, taking care to make it no 
shorter than the outside. 


Mrs. C.S.—I am making a coat with a stand- 
ing collar which I have lined with canvas, 
stitched and pressed. The corners stand out 
from the neck in front. How can I make it 
fit clesely? 


I would advise you to shape the canvas 
to fit around the neck as best you can by 
shaping it and pressing it in the hand. 
Then sew a tape about half an inch wide 
on the inside of the canvas (next the neck), 
just below the roll or top of the collar, 
holding the tape tighter than the canvas, 
so that the collar will curve into position 
and be held:there. Then cover the can- 
vas inside and outside with the material, 
being careful to curve it in shape with the 
hand all the while you are making it. 


Miss B. L.—I made a coat a short time ago 
and interlined the fronts with tailors’ canvas 
according to the directions given in your Octo- 
ber lesson. The coat looked perfect, without 
a wrinkle when finished, but in about a week 
the fronts began to wrinkle or crawl on the 
canvas interlining. What can I do to remedy 
this defect without entirely remaking the coat? 


All canvas should be shrunken before it 
is used, aS was explained in the October 
lesson. From your letter I infer that you 
did not shrink your interlining. The 
only remedy is to take the canvas out of 
the fronts and replace it with shrunken 
canvas of the soft, pliable kind. 


Mrs. A. C.—Will you please tell me how to 
make three rows of gathers in a coat sleeve so 
that they will lic straight and even? 


To put two or three rows of gathers at 
the top of a sleeve, take a short stitch— 
about an eighth of an inch or less—on the 
upper or right side of the sleeve, and a 
longer one—about a quarter of an inch 
long—on the under side. Make the 
stitches in all the rows come exactly op- 
posite cach other so that the gathers will 
pull straight. You will find when you 
come to draw them up that the fulness of 
your sleeves will be arranged in neat, even 
folds by these regular stitches. 


Mrs. N. M. R.—Please tell me how I may 
stitch a velvet coat on the machine and avoid 
the mark made by the foot of the machine? 
And how can I prevent two pieces from stretch- 
ing in stitching them together? 


In stitching velvet do not Ict the pres- 
ser-foot come down with its full weight 
on your material. Hold the little metal 
piece that drops the foot over one finger, 
so that the foot rests lightly on the velvet 
in stitching... 

In stitching two pieces of material to- 
gether, one with a straight edge and the 
other with a bias, stitch on the straight 
side. If both edges are bias, stitch them 
as if they were velvet without Ictting the 
full weight of the presser-fuot come down 
on them. . 




























/ SHOE for WOMEN\ 


The critical woman— the 
woman who is ultra-partic- 
ular about every detail of her 
toilet—demands absolute shoe 
perfection. She realizes that 
nothing can so make or mar 
her appearance as her shoes. 






The particular woman finds in the La 
France Shoe all the qualities of style, 
fit and durability that she demands. 
There is a La France model for 
every foot and for all occasions. 
Our bright booklet for Fall, "Extracts from 


diary of a_shoe clerk,” is interesting 


reading for YOU. Send for it TODAY. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY, 
375 Washington Street, - LYNN, MASS. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade 
rherever La France are not on sale. 





Buy Furs of “SHAYNE” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
“ Asie tca’s Fur Authorities.” 
We save you money on every fAdiug 
wnt furs. We sell by mail and 
ywuarantee greatest values, latest 
style and best fitting garments for 
the money. Beautiful Muffs from 


sup. Neckpieces from $3 up 
and Fur Coats from $23.85 up to 
$1,400 in stock 

This handsome, stylish, finest 
rei ag het mney Neckpiece 
and extrao edly 
value, comp ete, 85 
only S6: ' 
Neckpiece, rug shaw] design 
mounted with head and paws 

in back and 4 large bushy 
talls 10 in. long in front, very 
deep in back, and wide . 


= mult lers, satin lined. 
Soulalodee aeede 50 
Spec ial pri ¢e 


Muff to match, mounted with two 
bushy tails, one head and 4 [] 


paws —a bargain, 
Our Special price Sas 65 





Sent C.0O.D. subjectto examinationor ‘ 
express prepaid if cash accompanies ; 
order. Money back If not satisfactory. i : 
FREE Our 1909-1910 Style Book and Catalog shows latest 
fur styles with prices. Tells all about care anc 


selection of furs. Write today and mention Edition BLL. It's FREE. 


JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO. Established 1873. 
167-169 State Street, Palmer House Corner, Chicago 


BUST and HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
pit it Is to obtain a good fit by the usual 

trying: -on-method "’ with herself for the model 
and a looking-glass with which to see how it 
fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORMS” 


do away with all discomforts and disap- 
polntments in fitting, and render the work 
of dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
she and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
longer and shorter at the waist Hine and 
form raised or lowered to sult any desired skirt 
length. It Is very easily adjusted, cannot get 
out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write to-day for Illustrated Booklet containing complete 
line of Dress Forme with prices. 
HALL- BORCHERT DRESS FORE COMPANY 
Jae: D, 30 West 324 eBhreets New York 


You would have 
tu pay considerably 
more for this kind 

of plume at 
retail store. It is Ms 
extra wide, fully16; 
inches long, in all 
colors, with flues of <i 
great length. chat 


do not loss their 


curl easily. Send us $1L.00now 
as you cannot afford to miss this ¥ 
Opportunity. 

We offer also an extra large handsome plume 
at ee A) whi mar yu will readily see ls worth much 
m Send your money by mall, expreas or 
money order Yi yur money will be « cheerfully re- 
funded If the plume is not entirely satisfactory. 


NEW YORK OSTRICH PEATHER CO. 
Dept. F_—-511.517 Broadway_N, Y. City. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR THE HOME MILLINER 


Il—How to Make One of the New Hats of Beaver Cloth 


OQ DRAFT this frame we 
take the widest diameter, 
t. e., from side to side, 
which is nineteen inches, 
and cut a square of paper 
nineteen inches on each of 
its sides (consult previous 
lesson), and make this into 
a perfect round. Fold this in half (Ill. 1), 
measure along folded line from one side 
in seven inches and mark, measure from 
other edge in five inches and mark. That 
leaves seven inches from X to X for the 
head size. Fold the pattern over to 
quarter size, making the two marks come 
together; this shows you one side of the 
brim deeper than the other. (Ill. 2.) 
Now measure for your head size three and 
one-half inches from the point up on each 
side and up middle line, make curve from 
side to side, and cut out; this should bea 
perfect circle, so that the piece cut out 
will measure seven inches across in every 
way, as it is to be used as pattern for top 
of crown. On each side of the back we 
take out a wedge measuring one inch at 
the edge of brim, narrowing to one-half 
inch at head-line; this gives dip. 

When cutting the brim in buckram al- 
low no turnings at the edge, but allow one 
inch at the head size; make a pencil line 
around the head-line and snip the inch 
margin to this line at three-quarters-inch 
intervals; mark the lines of the slashes to 
be cut out in pencil and slit up between 
them, lap line to line and join with a 
cross-stitch. 

Sew the wire on edge, head-line and 
around middle of brim with buttonhole 
stitch. Put a ‘‘brace’’ on upper side of 
frame on the right side, and by this give 
it the slight curve, and three under the 
brim at left, front and back. All these 
wires have narrow strips of crinoline 
basted over, and the edge wires bound. 
(il. 6.) 

The rever or gallery is a strip of buck- 
ram thirty-three inches long and three 
inches wide, sloped off to a point at each 
end (Ill. 5); this is buttonhole sewn to the 
eige wire of brim from a little to the left 
of the front to a little to the right of the 
back. (See crosses in brim pattern, Ill. 5.) 
Wire along the upper edge and bind. 

To draft sloping crowns we take the 
largest diameter of crown and cut a 
square of paper this size. Thecrown top is 
seven inches in diameter, the base twelve 
inches, so we cut a square of twelve 








No. 6—Crinoline basted over wires 
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No. 5—Brim, side-crown, crown and gallery 














No. 2—Showing one side of brim narrower 


inches and fold it over corner to corner 
making a three-cornered piece; by folding 
again long ways we geta wedge. (See lines 
in Ill. 4.) Measure from the point up the 
folded side and again up the middle, each 
twelve inches, mark and cut out in a 
curve. From the edge down we measure 
off the depth of crown, five 
inches, on each of the creased 
lines, mark, make a curved line 
through allthese marks and cut 
out; this gives the half pattern 
for the side of crown, which is 
all that is needed, as such 
crowns are best cut in two parts. 
Cut upper and lower lines even 
with pattern, but allow a half- 
inch lap on each end. Cut the 
crown top by the circular piece 
cut from head size. Ill. 5 shows 
the entire flat pattern. 

The circumference of any circle 
is three times plus one-seventh 
the diameter; so if the base of 
the crown is twelve inches 
across, three times twelve is 
thirty-six, and a seventh of 
twelve is one and five-sevenths 
of an inch; but we call it two 
inches, which makes our cir- 


cumference thirty-eight inches, giving 
nineteen inches for our half pattern. In 
the same way for the top, three times 
seven is twenty-one; the addition of the 
seventh makes it twenty-two; half of 
this is eleven inches, which we find is the 
measure of the inner ring of our pattern. 
When less slope is desired, a little may 
be added on each side of the pattern at 
the narrower end, or a little taken from 
the base. If the crown is higher, the 
slope will give a smaller crown top, and 
if the crown is lower the top will be 
larger. These proportions must be stud- 
ied by the student, applying the rules 
given on diameter and circumference. 

To put the crown together, wire around 
the top, then buttonhole, sew one piece 
of side crown to the top, by the narrower 
circle, lap the second piece a half-inch on 
first, sew in place. Sew the joins down 
with a large cross-stitch, and wire around 
base, and sew a wire around the mid- 
dle inside. Bind the wires as shown in 
Ill. 6, but do not sew crown to brim. We 
shall need the paper patterns to cut out 
the outer material. 

The most fashionable material for a 
Winter hat is beaver cloth, either in silk 
or wool, costing from one dollar and fifty 
cents to three dollars the yard. An- 
other good and inexpensive material is 
upholstery felt, which comes in a great 
variety of colors, is very wide, and costs 





at most one dollar and ten cents a yard, © 


a half yard being ample for a large hat. 
Good velvets can be bought from seventy- 


five cents to one dollar and twenty-five | 


cents a yard. 


Now lay the flat brim pattern in its | 


right position on the frame, place the ma- | 


terial right side up over the pattern with 
the corners coming directly to the middle 
of right and left sides; pin and take off 
both together, and place on table with the 
pattern uppermost. Pin in place and 
cut out with one-half-inch margin all 
around, and one inch at the head-line. 


aoe ae | ee ae ~~” 


ne ee 


Lap and pin the slits at back of brim pat- |” 


tern. No slits are made in the material; 
this will stretch to shape. 

Having cut out the brim piece drop it 
on the frame in its right position, smooth 
out so there are no wrinkles, turn the edge 
over edge of brim, and where the rever 
joins the brim, turn the margin up against 
it and baste around; the part that turns 
under, secure to the crinoline bind with 
a catstitch. 








No. 7—Covering crinoline side-crown 
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The ‘‘Medea” 


Fitted Petticoat 


Makes the Perfect-Fitting Gown 


NOTE the V-shaped darts— 

the corset-fitted back on the 
petticoat shown below—Not an 
inch of extra fulness—smooth 
and snug as a glove over the 
hips—the back—the front—and 
at the waistline. 


The “Medea” accentuates the long, 
straight, girlish lines. Gives the figure 


a look of extreme modishness. 
An almost invisible placket fastens 
with four patent glove clasps. The 


fitted band clings close to the waistline, 
no old-fashioned draw-string. 


The “Media” is guaranteed to fit 
perfectly—without alteration. If 
it does not, take it back to your 
dealer. He is authorized to refund 
your money. 

Always look for the Guarantee on the 
lacket before you buy. And always 
0k for this label— 





FOURTEEN STITCHES TO THE INCH. 


“Alain” Petticoats—of which the 
“Media” is the newest model—are 
offered in a wider choice of designs than 
any other line. Work as fine and care- 


ful as a made-to-order garment. “14 


stitches to the inch.” 


3 Months’ Subscription to 
‘‘The Housekeeper’? FREE 


Ask about it when you buy your 
“Alain” Petticoat—the “Medea” or any 
other design. 

“The Housekeeper” is one of the 
most popular home magazines in the 
country—free for 3 months to every 
purchaser of an “Alain” Petticoat. 

The “Alain” line will suit you better 


and cost no more than an ill-fitting, 
ordinary petticoat. Don’t accept a 
substitute. ©The guarantee is _ proof 
that no other could give you the same 


satisfaction. 


WM. H. ALLEN CO. 


Station Cll, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Made in Note 
all materials. the 
Ask to see darts 
them at in the 
your corset 
dealer’s fitted 
or write back. 
for i 
- 0k Prices, 
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$10.00 
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Exquisitely 
tailored 
suit, lined 
with satin. 
Guaranteed 
for two 
seasons’ 
wear, 

only 


$20 


= 
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CHAS-A:NTEVENS &BROS 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 










Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
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FALL AND WINTER 
i909 -STYLES- 1910 
IS NOW READY FOR MAILING 


It is the most attractive book of styles 
we have ever issued, containing over 500 
handsome half-tone illustrations of the 
coming fall and winter fashions for 
women. It is a book that will prove 
invaluable to you in the planning and 
buying of your winter wardrobe. The 
high class garments illustrated are priced 
so low that it would be difficult to con- 
vince any one who had not worn our 
apparel of the style, the beautiful mate- 
rials and the splendid workmanship we 
give for the price. 


To obtain this beautiful style cata- 
logue, there is no expense— 


It’s Mailed Free 


But only to those who send: their name 
and address—a postal card will bring it. 
Over 1,000,000 women buy their suits, coats, 


furs, waists, etc., through our great mail order 
organization. We guarantee satisfaction. 


We illustrate a new fall model in a long 
coat suit, stylish in cut and perfectly 
tailored; made of fine, fancy-weave 
worsted in navy, gray, green, wine and 
black. The coat is 46 inches long and 
lined throughout with Suskana’s Lux- 
ura Guaranteed Satin; the skirt is a new 
plaited style, and the suit in every respect 
is one that would readily sell for much 
more than we are asking for it. Style 
1500. Price $20.00. 


This same model may also be had in 
fine chiffon broadcloth in the above 
colors for $21.50. 


Order at once, giving measurement of bust, 
waist and skirt front. Sent C. O. D., with privi- 
lege of examining. 


Address Dept. B 
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(GREASELESS) 


The one complexion preparation unreservedly endorsed by the leadin 


specialists of the world. 


skin 


It is unequalled for massage in removing lines and wrinkles— Hq 


unexcelled as a skin food and perfect as a beautifier, in are the skin, removing [i 


sallowness, tan, freckles and giving the skin a fresh, clear, velvety texture. 


Now VW 


used by over a million American women. 
Creme De Meridor is entirely greaseless, yet has more skin food value than any 


of the greasy creams, and has none of their disagreeable effects. 
plain cold water is proof that it is greaseless. 


not—cannot—grow hair. 
We wish 


yourself how 


it is than any complexion pepe sien you 


It is sold by al 


not have it, 


h to use. 
If your 
within a few hours. 
will send you a 
Instructions in Faci 
receipt of price. 


That it dissolves in 
It will 


would try Creme De Meridor and age for 

ifferent—how superior—how incomparab 

ve ever used or had ever 

first-class dealers in 25c. and 50c. jars, 

can very easily get it for you 
If he will not get it send us his name and we 

enerous free sample with the De Meridor 


Massage, or we will send you a jar by mail upon 


better 


THE DE MERIDOR COMPANY 


334 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


GUARANTY : $1,000 reward will be given 
to any chemist who finds in it white lead, peroxide, 


petr ' 


substances. A child mi 
jar without the slightest 


beeswax, spermaceti or other injurious 
ht eat the contents of a 
effect. 


Snow-white and Honestly Pure. 




















To cover the rever cut two pieces by 
the paper pattern, allowing a half-inch 
turning all around. One of these pieces 
pin in place on upper side of frame, turn- 
ing under a half inch where it touches the 
flat part of brim; the other edge turn over 
the edge of rever and catstitch to the 
bind ; the other edge, which closes down on 
the brim, turn under and secure with a 
slipstitch. This is a blind stitch taken 
under the edge, passing the needle 
through the frame and back. 

Pin in place the outer piece of rever: 
turn in a half-inch and pin level on the 
curved edge; turn under the ends, turn 
the straight edge under the brim and cat- 
stitch to crinoline bind; slipstitch the two 
curved edges together. (Ill. &.) 

Slipstitching is done by passing the 
needle inside the folded-over edge about 
one-eighth of an inch, pass the needle out 
and’ pick up an equal bit of the catstitch- 
ed side, repeat till all is done; the stitches 
must follow each other closely, not one 
showing. Unless this work is carefully 





No. 8—Slipstitching edges of brim covering 


pinned and held firmly while doing, it will 
twist, and the result will be fulness that 
can not be gotten rid of, except by undo- 
ing the whole thing. 

Pin the velvet in place on the under 
brim, the corners to the sides; thus you 
get a true bias in the curve. Always 
smooth with the flat hand outward, so 
the material touches every part of the frame, 
pin at the edge, and when adjusted, cut 
around, allowing a half-inch margin. Do 
not cut the head size till after the edge is 
slipstitched. (Ill. 8.) Turn the margin in 
and pin with small pins, so the edges are 
even, hold firmly while slipstitching, drop 
pins out as you come to them. 

Cut out the head size, allow an inch 
margin to turn up inside the crown, snip- 
ping at one-inch intervals; baste the up- 
per and under snipped margins together 
to the wired head-band. 

Cut the material for top of crown three- 
quarters of an inch larger all round, pin 
in place and sew with a half-inch long 
stitch on the right side, returning with a 
short backstitch inside. Thestitches must 


form an even line a half-inch down from 


edge of top. 

Lay the pattern of side crown on very 
stiff crinoline, with one end on a fold, cut 
out with a margin of half an inch all 
around; lay this on the wrong side of the 
material, pin and cut out. (II. 7.) In 
cutting out any material that has a nap 
it is best to have this brush upward on 
the crown, (unless it is on the bias) and 
looking from the front to have the top 
brush forward. This gives an effect of 
depth and richness. 

Baste along the lower edge of side 
crown; snip the upper edge a half-inch in, 
turn this over, pin and catstitch the ma- 
terial tothecrinoline lining. (Ill. 7.) No 
stitches may be taken through. Pin on 
crown with catstitched edge even with 
top of crown, turn one end under, pin 
over on the other and slipstitch down. 
Turn the lower edge up inside the crown, 
pin and sew to the crinoline bind with a 
pick-up stitch, sending the needle from 
the inside outward. Place and pin 
crown on brim, secure with a long stitch 
under edge of crown, sliding the needle 
under the covering of brim, it must not 
pass through to the under-side. 

We now put in the lining. 

The trimming of the hat is simple. 
Two ostrich tips or coque plumes are 
sewn against the crown at the right front 
in an upright pose. 

Finish with a velvet bow or pompons, 
as in the model. 

The model was made in elephant-gray 
silk beaver, one and a half yards at two 
dollars a yard; a half yard of garnet vel- 
vet at one dollar a yard; three-quarters of 
a yard of gold trimming at seventy-five 
cents a vard; two coque sweeps at thirty- 
nine cents each and three coque pompons 
at fifty cents each; entire cost, including 
frame, etc., six dollars and thirty-nine 
cents. 
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Good Again 
for Months’ 
More Wear 


Wrap up that 
soiled suit or 
skirt, address it 
to Footer’s, and 
leave it at the 
nearest express 
ofhce. That's 
all you need to 
do to have it 
cleaned and 
freshened up, so 
it is good for 
months of fur- 
ther wear. 


















The greatest 
and best, most 
sanitary and 
complete clean- 
ing and dyeing 
establishment 
in America is 


Footer’s 
Dye Works 


Do not hesitate to send any fabric, no 
matter how delicate, for our textile ex- 
perts are careful and endeavor to under- 
take no work that they are not reason- 
ably confident can be done successfully. 

That's why so many people promi- 
nent in the society of Washington, New 
York, Pittsburg and Baltimore send us 
their valuable gowns, street costumes, 
furs, fine laces and lingerie to be scien- 
tically cleaned and renewed. 


If it’s in the fabric, we'll restore it 
SSS a ee ee 


Write name and address on the package. Prices 
for cleaning and dyeing submitted before proceedin 
with the work, if desired. Express allowed on an 
orders of $5.00 and over. Send for free book— 
“Possibilities of Cleaning and Dyeing’'—describing 
our methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS 
Dept. B, Cumbertand, Md. 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE: 
1495 Broadway (Times Square) 
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AV EW A Paper Transfer 


Pattern No. 271 of this 


Beautiful Sofa Cushion 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a 
hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 1, 1910, 
to every embroiderer sending 16 cents for ou 


New Embroidery Book for 1910. 


This book is entirely new and just off the press. Full of new ideas 
and devigns. Invaluable to embroiderers as showing what and how to 
embroider. Contains instructions for working above design: over 150 
pages of other designs; hundreds of [llustrations: complete Instrue- 
tions for them all; diagrams for be- 
cinners 

(olored Plates showing how te 
embroider popular flowers: 
Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa Cush- 
ions, ete., in Wallachian, Coro- 
nation raid, Kyelet, Mountmel- 
lick and stylish Stencil Effeets; 
Luneheon Sets; Library Searfs; 
Bureau Sets: Hemmed and 
Drawn Work Squares; Dainty 
Christmas Novelties. 

Send 1Ge. for bock and tage. 
One Transfer Pattern No. fy will 
be sent you FREE. Ask for Pattern 
271 in your letter. If more than one 
of this pattern is desired, then 
ig Gc. each for duplicates. Book will 
reach you In one envelope and FREE 
pattern in a separate envelope. 


Address 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 
5 Union St., New London, Conn. 





THE NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 













It’s free 


Valuable booklet ‘* Women's 
Hair Dress in America,” a 
profusely illustrated history, 
free if you name your Mil- 
liner; otherwise One Dollar. 


Ask your Milliner to show 
you Williams’ Flowers 
and Feathers—Fashion's 
favorites. They bear this 
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trademark. ora . 
For booklet address : f= F Same 
H. T. Williams a 






8 Washington Place : 
New York Va : 
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THE DELINEATOR 


MY IDEAL OF THE TRUE UNIVERSITY 


(Continued from page 401) 






Ziven over to athletics and 
amusements. Athletics are in 
themselves wholesome, and are 
_ necessary to every normal youth. 
They give him vigor and should give him 
the spirit of the sportsman—should keep 
him out of many things of a very de- 
moralizing sort which he would be in- 
clined to do if he did not spend his ener- 
gy out-of-doors and in the gymnasium. 
Amusement, too, is necessary. All work 
and no play makes Jack not only a dull 
boy, but a very unserviceable boy, with 
no spirit, no capacity to vary his occupa- 
tuons or to make the most of himself. 

But athletics and amusement ought 
never to become absorbing occupations, 
even with youngsters. They should be 
diversions merely, by which the strain of 
work is relieved, the powers refreshed and 
given spontaneous play. The only way 
in which they can be given proper sub- 
ordination is to associate them with 
things not only more important, but quite 
as natural and interesting. Knowledge, 
study, intellectual effort, will seem to un- 
dergraduates more important than athlet- 
ics and amusement and just as natural 
only when older men, themselves vital 
and interesting and companionable, are 
thrown into close daily association with 
them. The spirit of learning can be con- 
veyed only by contagion, by personal 
contact. The association of studies and 
persons is the proper prescription. 

Turn from the college, which lies at the 
heart of the university, to the graduate 
and professional schools which lie about 
the college and are built upon it, and you 
are discussing an entirely different mat- 
ter, looking for different principles and 
methods. Their right relationship to 
the college, moreover, is a very difficult 
question to determine. Both the college 
and the high school are trying to do two 
things at once—two things not entirely 
consistent with each other. The majori- 
ty of pupils in the high school—the very 
large majority—do not intend to carry 
their studies any further. They must get 
all the schooling they are going to get 
before they leave the high school. They 
must be given the best training, the 
completest awakening within the field of 
knowledge that the school can give them, 
for that is to be their final preparation 
for life. A small minority, however, 
must be prepared to enter college. Ma- 
jority and minority must be handled, in 
such circumstances, in different ways, 
and it is very hard indeed to arrange the 
courses of study in a way that will be 
suitable for both. The high school is 
clearly justified in shaping its policy and 
its methods to the needs, first of all, of 
the majority. Exceptional arrangements 
must be made, if possible, for the minority. 

Similarly, in the college the great ma- 

jority of undergraduates mean to go at 
once from their courses there into some 
active practical pursuit; do not mean to 
go on to more advanced university 
studies. A minority, on the other hand— 
a larger minority than in the schools—do 
intend to go further, will enter the grad- 
uate schools to become teachers and in- 
vestigators, or the technical and profes- 
sional schools for some calling for which 
a special training is necessary. The diffi- 
culty of the college is to arrange courses 
and adopt methods which will serve both 
these classes. It does so, generally, by 
offering a much larger choice of studies 
than it is possible or desirable to offer. 
But the majority must determine its chief 
characteristics and adaptations. Itschief 
object must be general preparation, gen- 
eral training, an all-round awakening. 

It is evident, therefore, that the col- 
lege, while it should be the foundation of 
the professional schools, not only stands 
below them, as their support and feed- 
er, but also alongside of them; would be 
necessary if they did not exist; furnishes 
the only introduction our young men de- 
sire or need get to the wider fields of action 
and experience which lie beyond it. It is, 
first of all and chiefly, a general fitting 
school for life. Its social organization 
and influence are almost as important as 
its classrooms. It is not a subordinate 
school, but the chief, the central school 
of the university. For the professional 


T IS too freely and exclusively - 


schools it is, at the same time, an indis- 
pensable foundation. That profession 
is clearly impoverished which does not 
draw to its special studies men bred to 
understand life and the broader relations 
of their profession in some thorough school 
of general training. In these higher 
schools the atmosphere is changed; an- 
other set of objects lies before the student ; 
his mind has already begun to center upon 
tasks which will fill the rest of his life. 
He can not, there, seek the things that 
will connect him with the more general 


_ fields of learning and experience. 


What is called the graduate school in 
our universities is not, strictly, a profes- 
sional school. As a matter of fact most 
of its pupils will be found to be looking 
forward to the profession of teaching; but 
graduate schools of the higher type do 
not keep that profession in mind. Their 
object is to train scholars, whether in the 
field of literature, or science, or philoso- 
phy, or in the apparently more practical 
field of politics. They carry the college 
process a stage farther and seek to induct 
their students into the precise, exacting 
methods of scholarship. They not only 
carry the college process farther, they also 
alter it. Their students are thrown more 
upon their own resources in their studies; 
are expected to enter on researches of their 
own, strike out into independent lines of 
inquiry, stand upon their own feet inevery 
investigation, come out of their novitiate 
and gain a certain degree of mastery in 
their chosen field, their professors being 
little more than their guides and critics. 
They are not taught how to teach; there 
is no professional tone in the life of the 
school. They are taught how to learn, 
thoroughly and independently, and to 
make scholars of themselves. 

Schools of medicine, law and theology, 
on the other hand, while also, when upon 
a proper planes«schools of scholarship, 
are professional schools, and have in all 
their instruction the professional point of 
view. Their object is not only to intro- 
duce their students to the mastery of cer- 
tain subjects, as the graduate school 
does, but also to prepare them for the 
‘practise’ of a particular profession. 


They devote a great deal of attention to. 


practical method—to the ways in which 
the knowledge acquired is to be used in 
dealing with diseases, with disputes be- 
tween men over their legal rights, and 
with the needs and interests of men who 
should be helped with spiritual guidance. 
They are frankly and of necessity profes- 
sional. The spirit of the doctor’s or of 
the lawyer's office, of the pulpit and of 
the pastor’s study, pervadesthem. They 
school their men for particular tasks, com- 
plicated and different, and scek to guide 
them by many practical maxims. 
Similarly, the technical schools are 
professional schools, their objects prac- 
tical, definite, utilitarian. Their students 
must not only know science and have 
their feet solidly upon the footing of 
exact knowledge, but must acquire a very 
thorough mastery of methods, a definite 
skill and practise, readiness and precision 
in a score of mechanical processes which 
make of them a sort of master-workmen. 
The practical air of the shop pervades 
such schools, as the practical air of the 
office pervades the law school. They are 
intent upon business, and conscious all the 
time that they must make ready for it. 


In the professional schools of an ideal. 


university nothing of this practical spirit 
would be abated, for such schools are, one 
and all, intensely and immediately prac- 
tical in their objects and must have prac- 
tise always in mind if they would be truly 
serviceable; but there would always lie 
back of their work, by close association 
with the studies of the university in pure 
science and in all the great subjects which 
underlie law and theology, the impulse 
and the informing spirit of disinterested 
inquiry, of study which has no utilitarian 
object, but seeks only the truth. The 
spirit of graduate study, and of under- 
graduate, too, would be carried over into 
all professional work, and engineers, doc- 
tors, ministers, lawyers, would all alike 
be made, first of all, citizens of the modern 
intellectual and social world—first of all, 
university men, with a broad outlook on 
the various knowledge of the world, and 
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“AND BOAS 


world today. 


Feathers 


DIRECT FROM OUR 
FARM BY MAIL 


For quality of fibre, beauty of lustre and grace of curl, Cawston 
ostrich feathers and boas are absolutely unequaled anywhere in tlie 
They are the result of twenty-five years of scientific 
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This hat is trimmed with a Caw- 
ston willow plume, very fashion- 
able this season. 
e will send you, express pre- 
paid, a beautiful 15-inch Cawston 
‘illow Plume, select stock, full, 


wide, beautiful, 
curled, in black, $ 7 5 0 
for 5 le rw s ° 





breeding and feeding in Southern California sunshine, where the ostrich 
its highest pore development, and where the plumage 


boas and stoles are cleaned, cured and dyed by 


200,000 discriminating American women. 


our own experts in our own modern factory at our world famous ostrich 


, reaches 
, attains an_ exquisite brilliancy and beauty that lasts for years. 
: Cawston tips, plumes, 
' : . ; : 
farm at South Pasadena, California, and are sold direct by mail to over 
1 


SAVE JOBBERS’ PROFITS AND ALL IMPORT DUTIES 








> . 
} 
. q \) : BY BUYING DIRECT FROM THE FARM 
se : 
3 h We se)l our superior ostrich feather products 
De j direct to you, at first cost of production, no 
AL . agent’s commission nor middlemen’s profits 
7 _., tt added. Note these prices on Cawston ostrich 
a feather boas: 
a ™, VW Special 14% yd. BOA, in any color—an ex- 
oy % tra inducement to mail order patrons. Full, 
i" a 44 fluffy, finest stock. Ideal for winter or sum- 
ot. ; mer wear. Cawston price $20.00. 
7 y ) h Beautiful creations in Cawston boas, $10.00 
’ a * up. Stoles, $20.00 up. 
i at 
vr | WE DELIVER FREE EVERYWHERE AND 
oC a M CAWSTON 
By \ GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY SELECTED 
4) , PLUME 
a : . 
p i 1 “4 AWS I ON The world's best 
‘F; ig OSTRICH FARM feather value in a 
ae >, 7 $5 plume. Length 15 in. 
r f ; Ae ; Select stock from male 
; y This trademark is attached to every birds -- full —wide— attra: 
. "7 Cawston ostrich feather product, and is tive heads—beautiful curl 
; your positive guarantee of absolute satis- Will wear for years. White, 
: / faction, not alone in the quality, durability black and all solid colors. 
ah and superior value of Cawston products— 
; iy . Vy but also in safe and expeditious delivery. 
. YOUR MONEY BACK AT ONCE IF NOT SATISFIED 
If you are not perfectly satisfied with any ostrich feather goods you purchase 
Cawston Feathers from us, you may return them at our expense and we will quickly refund your | 


win Prize Medals 
in competition 


with the 


Omaha, 1898. 
Buffalo, 1901. 


Paris, 1900. _ _An interesting, instructive book—tells all about the California ostrich 
x4 te 100 industry,.‘' from egg to plume.” Profusely illustrated with actual photographic 
St. Louis, 1904. reproductions of the famous Cawston Ostrich Farm, the large birds, the freakish 


Portland, 1905. 
Jamestown, 1907. 


HAVE YOUR OLD FEATHERS MADE NEW 


At the bare cost of labor, you can have your old, faded 


money. 
without a catalog. 


world. money to you. 


chicks, and 
has become celebrated. 
plumes, boas, etc. 
Send for it now, before you forget.. 


This broad_guarantee makes it eheomeney safe for you to order, even 
ut 2 Just explain what you want an 
we will fill your order as we think best, and if not satisfactory will return your 


Send Today for Free Fall Illustrated Catalog 





the price you wish to pay 





the many beautiful feather products for which the Cawston farm 
. Shows this season’s most advanced styles in ostrich J 
[his book will cost you nothing—it will save you dollars. 


We Have No Agents 


All products sold direct % 







discarded ostrich plumes, boas or stoles, redyed any desired 
color, recurled and made just as good and handsome as when 


new. If you have a number of small plumes, we can make them 
over for you into an elegant willow plume, so fashionable this 
fall. This repair work is an important branch of the Cawston 
business and is done by the same skilled operators who make 
our new goods. We guarantee complete satisfaction. Don’t 
wait to write about your old feathers—put them in a box or 


envelope and mail them to us and when we see them we will 
advise you what to do with them. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. 0. Box 15, South Pasadena, California 
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consumer — cannot be ob- 
tained from dealers. You 
may select from our catalog 
—or leave selection to us. 













Fine Birds 
Grow Fine 
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Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Cought. ‘From Trapper'to Wearer, Direct” 


At Reduced Prices 
to Avoid Later Rush 


HE remarkable volume of orders 
already received convince us that 
our business this season will be un- 
precedented. Anticipating the certain 


difficulty of filling a big rush of orders © 


later, we continue our reduced prices 
for another month, in order to avoid 
congestion of business. 


Buy your furs NOW, take advantage 
of reduced prices and ensure prompt 
delivery of your order. 


10% DISCOUNT off 1909 catalog 
O prices until Oct. 31st, 1909, only, 
on complete line of highest - Fur 
Garments, Neckweat and Muffs, all fresh 
goods made for this season’s trade. 


The Name and Fame of Albrecht Furs 
is known ’round the world. When YOU 
see for yourself how good they are—the 
rich fur, modish designs, and 
workmanship—you will marvel ‘that they 
can be sold at prices less than ordinary, 
common- place furs possessing none of 
their chic and distinctiveness. Remember 
that we buy the raw skins direct from the 
trapper, and design make them'in our 
O workrooms. Yow save all inter- 
mediate profits: aad secure the Albrecht 
GU ARANTEDBof qualityand satisfaction. 


We Hiastrate Albrecht 1909 Model 
Russian Pony Coat 


Guaranteed French dye and Russian skins. 
Skinner satin lined. Special Discount Price 
until Oct. 31st, 1909, only :—in Russian Pony 
(illustrated) 30 inch’ length $49.50, 60 inc 
ength $81.00: In Caracul, 30 inch $81.00, 
50 inch $185.00. In Astrakan, 650 inch, 
$109.80. In Inland Seal, 30 inch $76.50, 
50 inch $121.50. 


In ordering give bust measure and waist 
length, height and weight. Sent express pre- 
pale on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaran- 

or money refunded. 


Hundreds of ally attractive Fur Garments 
Neckwear and Mufts shown in beautifully illustrated 


68 Page Catalog No. 11, sent 
on Request for 4c in Stamps 
Most complete fur-fashion hook published. Gives 


names, descriptions and wearing qualities of all furs. 
Simple instructions for home-measurement. 


Send order before Oct. 7 rst, 1909, and save 10%. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth and Minnesota Streets, Station B 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


This Style of FIRFELT JULIET 
in 14 shades ranging from cardinal $2:00 
to royal purple—Price - - - - —_— 
Ask your dealer. 

It is a delight to slip your tired 
feet into beautiful Firfelt Slippers 


or to wear them about the house 

if you are much on your feet. 
In your bed room or bath 

room they are always a comfort. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry these or 
slippers send us his name and we 
will supply got 
Send tor Book of Styles. 


2335 Denigne, Alf Seeel. 


til you get our 





wanes 460 North 


ainstaking | 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Handsome, chesper§ thar 
F wood, more durable. Spectal 
— pricee to churches and ceme- 
4 teries. Don't buy a fence un- 
@ catalog. 
Kokome Fence Machine Co. 
S8t., Kokomo, Ind. 


THE DELINEATOR 


then experts in a great practical profes- 
sion, which they would understand all the 
better because they had first been ground- 
ed in science and in the other great bod- 
ies of knowledge which are the fountains 
of all practise. That is the service the 
university owes the professional schools 
associated with it. The parts should be 
vitally united from end to end. 

The professional schools, in their turn, 
do the university this. distinct and very 


great service, that they keep it in con- 


scious: associatior with the practical 
world, its. necessities: and its problems. 
Through therm it better understands what 
knowledge, what kind of men, what 
scholarship, what morals, what action, 
will best serve the age for whose enlight- 
enment and assistance it exists. Our 
universities should be “ideal” chiefly in 
this—that they- serve the intellectual 
needs of the age, not in one thing, not in 
any one way only, but all around the 
circle, with a various and universal adap- 





tation to their age and generation. _ Amer- 
ica can never dispense with the enlight- 
enment of general study, and should 
wish to have as many of her young men 
as possible subjected to its influences. 


. She should demand that her professional 


schools be grounded in such studies in 


order that her professional men say see 


something more than individual interest 
in what they do. It is best, therefore, 
that professional schools should be closely 
associated with universities, a part of 
their vital organization, intimate parts of 
their system of study. That very asso- 
ciation and inclusion should make them 
more thorough in their particular practi- 
cal tasks. They should be the better 
schools of technical training. The ideal 
university is rounded out by them, and 
their roots are enriched by her fertile soil 
of catholic knowledge and inquiry The 
ideal university would consist of all these 
parts, associated in this spirit, maintained 
always in this relationship. 


KENTUCKY’S FIGHT FOR AN EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 413) 


H, BUT you wouldn't tell family 
faults, air a family skeleton, out- 
side your own house,” he pro- 
tested. What was being said, 
I believe, had reached Boston. 
“All the world except Kentucky knows 

it already. It’s time for Kentucky to 

hear it,’”’ asserted the lady, and went her 
way. The disgrace of illiteracy must not 
be concealed. It must be wiped out. 

That was insistently repeated until the 

demand stirred the State. 

In 1905, as the State Department rec- 
ords relate, “a large body of citizens and 
educators” began to take notice, ‘‘rec- 
ognizing the backwardness of Kentucky 
educationally.”” The Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association was getting under way. 
A little later they invited the Federation 
to send delegates to meet them in a con- 
ference about what to do for Kentucky’s 
schools. Already in 1906 the General 
Assembly had been induced to vote an 
annual appropriation of twenty thousand 





dollars each for two State schools for the 


training of teachers, one at Bowling Green 


-| and one at Richmond. But that was a 


mere beginning. The Federation dele- 
gates for the 1907 meeting were Mrs. 
Charlies P. Weaver, Mrs. Herbert Mengel 
and Mrs. S. Thruston Ballard of Louis- 
ville; Mrs. Desha Breckinridge and Mrs. 


_L. W. St. Clair, of Lexington; Dr. Vir- 
ginia E. Spencer and Mrs. R. N. Roark of 


Richmond; and Mrs. A. J. Kinnamon of 
Bowling Green. At no time in the his- 
tory of the South have women been 
members of a more important conference 
for public education. Here was planned 
the legislation to be launched on the waves 
of the coming great educational cam- 
paign of 1908. The plans were indorsed 


by the society of college men in a con- 


ference to which they, too, invited Fed- 
eration delegates. Other organizations 
that asked the Federation to tell them 
about Kentucky's educational status were 
the State Teachers’ Association, the State 
Association of Charities and Corrections, 
and the Kentucky Development Associa- 
tion. Plainly, women in Kentucky had 
become a force to be reckoned with. 
When the General Assembly of 1908 
met it enacted legislation that will give 
Kentucky the education it needs. The 
credit for the victory that carried it 
through, I have no doubt, would be va- 
riously claimed. The Educational Im- 
provement Commission think they did it. 
The school men think they didit. And 
the politicians think they did it. But 
any one who looks can clearly see that 
it was women’s hands that were at the 
lever of publtc opinion, guiding and di- 
recting.the force in accordance with which 
all things happened. Without the public 
sentiment which was industriously creat- 
ed, the best-laid plans of the Educational 
Conference would have failed of fruition. 
It was in 1907 that Mrs. Sarah S. 
Barnes, chairman of the Federation Edu- 
cation Committee, pledged each club to a 
concerted plan of action whereby they 
went out after the newspapers and the 
churches. The first week of Februray 
was set apart as ‘‘education week.’” Dur 
ing that time every little local editor in 


Kentucky was waited on by a committee 
of women who asked him to write an edi- 
torial on the public schools of Kentucky 
for the next issue. Each delegation also 
called on the preachers in their neighbor- 
hood with the request that next Sunday’s 
sermon turn aside from the triumphs or 
the trials of Moses and Joshua, and treat 
of the public schools of Kentucky. When 
editors or preachers wanted to know why, 
the women were able to tellthem. Some- 
times they even wrote for them the 
editorials or the sermons in facts that 
sizzled. The question of the day got 
squarely before every community in 
Kentucky, so that each man that took 
his seat in the General Assembly of 1908 
at Frankfort had come from a constit- 


‘uency at home that was talking schools. 


At the head of the State Department of 
Education also was a new superintendent, 
J. G. Crabbe, who was pledged to school 
reform. It was that platform on which 
the Republicans had come into office 
again for the first time since the days 
of Taylor and Goebel. Everywhere the 
women had backed Mr. Crabbe’s candi- 
dacy, and it is an open secret that some of 
the most prominent Democratic husbands 
of the State were made to vote for him. 
‘‘We don’t care what his politics are,” 
urged the women. ‘‘We are neither 
Democrats nor Republicans. We haven't 
been invited to be either. But the Lord 
made some of us mothers, and we mean 
to have in this State position the man 
who'll do the most for the children and 
the schools.’’ They got him. 

All things had so been made ready be- 
forehand when the bill outlined by the 
Educational Improvement Commission 
was introduced at the Assembly. A 


. woman, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, had 


helped write it. It is known as the Coun- 
ty School District bill. It called for a 
complete reorganization of the school sys- 
tem and the establishment within two 
years of a high school in every county in 
the State. Incidentally there is a provi- 
sion that no school trustee shall be elected 
who is unable to read and write. It ap- 
propriated $500,000 to be divided among 
the State university and the two normal 
schools, together with another appropria- 
tion of $70,000 annually for maintaining 
them. It appropriated $40,000 for a col- 
ored normal school. And it established 
the educational commission as a State 
commission to study the whole school 
system and report to the Assembly of 
1909 any other needed reforms. 

The bill was passed. The Federation 
sent delegates to Frankfort to see that 
there was no mistake about it. To Mrs. 
Weaver was entrusted this watch-care, 
with instructions to select the lieutenants 
she needed. Mrs. Weaver herself, with 
her fine cloud of dusky hair and her flash- 
ing eyes, is the handsomest matron in 
Louisville. And she looked over the 
State and picked nine more women, the 
prettiest and the brightest and the wit- 
tiest in all Kentucky. They were gather- 
ed at a preliminary meeting at her home. 


‘“Ladies,”’ said their leader, addressing: 


them, “you know the importance of the 
occasion. Are we all of us ready?" 





| Want 
You to Try 
My Coffee. 


The Proof of the 
QUALITY is the 
Taste in the CUP. 


You can get better Coffee than you have been 
using at the SAME PRICE you have been paying, if 
you buy my Coffee. 

I buy my coffee beans by the only sure test—the 
TASTE. Most men buy by “the looks’ and “the 
nativity""—the country where it grows. But not all 
Coffee which looks good tastea good.’ The ONLY TEST 
is the TASTE. By that I buy. 

Then I do my own blending, and see that the coffee 
beans are cleaned and roasted by the methods a lifetime 
of experience has taught me produces the best resulte— 
finest flavor and most delightfal aroma. 

And that’s not all. From every lot roasted I have 
coffee prepared for drinking—by different methods, 
some boiled, some dripped, etc. Then I taste it, and 
ONLY that having PERFECT FLAVOR and AROMA 
is labeled 


Blanke’s Coffee 


THE TASTE IS THE TEST. 


1 KNOW COFFEE. Three times, at three great 
World's Fairs, 1 placed my Coffee in competition with 
all the great coffee roasters of the world. Three times 
it received the Gold Medal. 


Three Highest Awards at Three World’s Fairs. 


That's why I know when you buy BLANKE'S you are 
getting the BEST COFFEE to be had. That's why I know 
when you taste BLANKE'S COFFEE you will be con- 
vinced that the name BLANKE on the package MEANS 
quality. That is why 

I WILL SEND YOU way 25-cent Individual Coffee 
Maker and a sample of one of my Coffees for seven a-cent 
stampe and your dealer's name. WRITE TODAY and 
say which brand named below you prefer: 


BLANKE’S FAUST BLEND, - - - retalis 45c. a fb. 
BLANKE’S GRANT CABIN, - - °- retails dc. a tb. 
BLANKE'S TALLY-HO, - - © = retails 25c. a lb. 
BLANKE’S WORLD’S PAIR 2@c. BLEND, retails 20c. a ib. 

Faust Blend and Grant 
Cabin put up in cans, Tally- 
Ho in cartons, World's Fair 
in bags; all airtight and 
germ proof. 


Address C. F. Blanke, Pres. 


C. F. BLANKE 
TEA & COFFEE CO., 
Sz. Louis, U. & A. 
































Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, and with our stamped 

= articles and simple 
instructions, materials 
costing only a trifle 
can ee eos be 
worked up into arti- 
cles worth many 
dollars. 
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Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1 Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 Package Polishing 
Powder, 1 Package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sand- 
paper, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
rial for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (see illus- 
tration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calender Pad. Furnished with stamped design and 
full directions for making Calendar worth $1.00— 
all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- 
ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG D 64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft s and dis- 
tribute our New Iilustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-738 Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LOW, Sales Mzgr., 620 Tacoma Bidg., Clicage 
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Improve Your Cooking ? 


Then take advantage of our 
special offer below and learn how 
to make turkey-dressings, cakes, 
puddings and sauces that will 
make your family say you are 
the best cook in town. 


Simply send us 10 cents for 
a regular retail box of 


ANE BROS Spy 


CANNON BRAND 
—also give your grocer’s name. Order 
any spice you want from the list. We 
will send spice by return mail, also our 
recipe book, ‘‘Tone’s Spicy Talks.’’ — 
SAIGON 
CARON 
BOTMES 


JABIAICA 
GMWOER 
SHGT PEPPER 


We want you to know 
how good Tone’s Spices 
really are. They have no 
equal in strength and flavor 
and fine seasoning properties. 
Careful selection, continu- 
ous festing, expert milling -— 
all contribute towards mak- 
ing Tone’s Spices the best 

the world affords. 


cece two 
i oO 
—TONE BROS. 
and ‘ ‘othess.”’ 


Always 10c. 
at grocers. 


E BROS., Des Moines, lowa 








That’s something other choppers will 
notdo. The“ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Chopper really CUTS. 
That’s because of the four-bladed 
steel cutting knife which revolves 
against the inside surface of the per- 
forated steel plate. The 


‘Enterprise’ 
“rood Chopper 


cuis meat, vegetables, fish, fruit, 
bread, etc.,—does not grind nor tear 
—does not injure the meat nor impair 
flavor. Simplest and best chopper 
made. Cannot rust. Won't break. 
Cannot be classed with the ordinary 
food choppers offered at small prices. 

Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, steam 
and electric power. No. 5, Small Family Size, 
$1.75; No. 10, Large Family Size, $2.50. 

For Sale by Hardware Dealers 
Housefurnishing and General Stores 

Other famous “ENTERPRISE” specialties 
are Coffee Mills, Raisin Seeders, Fruit, Wine 
and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, etc. 

OUR FAMOUS RECIPE BOOK 
—the “Enterprising Housekeeper’”—will be 
sent to anyone for 4 cents in stamps. Contains 
over 200 recipes and kitchen helps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 
Dept. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Each woman in the circle about the 
library table took swift mental survey of 


her wardrobe. There followed an animat- 
ed discussion of styles. Fora week there 
was a panic of dressmaking. Then the 
delegation packed their trunks and de- 
scended on Frankfort. The legislators at 
the old Capitol Hotel looked up from 
their plates in astonishment that night at 
the array of Kentuckv’s daughters that 
was ushered into the dining-room. 

It was the first of a series of carefully 
planned strategic moves. The women 
had come to take the Legislature for the 
schools. The entire contingent had been 
instructed to look their best, and they 
did it. Furthermore, to each had been 
assigned the duty she could do the best. 
The most convincing speakers among 
them were selected to address the As- 
sembly. Some were réserved for sudden 
need in extemporaneous speeches before 
special committees. Some were detailed 
for personal work. Not a legislator es- 
caped. Every man was asked by some 
pretty woman to pledge himself to vote 
for the school bill. One of its bitter- 
est opponents, who had already spoken 
against the measure, was so thoroughly 
converted by the force of feminine logic 
that at the last moment he turned all the 
torrent of his oratory in favor of the af- 
firmative side. The vote was carried, 
but the bill was still in jeopardy. The 
Governor hesitated to sign so much 
money out of the treasury, for some of the 
politicians said they needed it for other 
purposes. He even had his veto message 
written. Then the entire delegation of 
club-women called on him. They were 
followed by some one hundred and fifty 
schoolmen. And Superintendent Crabbe, 
of his own party, stood beside him, warn- 
ing him that he dared not decline to give 
schools to Kentucky. At midnight he 
signed the bill and it was law. 

One of its most important features was 
the provision requiring the counties to 
levy local taxes for the use of the new 
county boards of education. Local com- 
munities all through Kentucky had never 
been in the habit of levying a school tax. 
For their schools they had taken what 
portion of public money the State allotted 
them, and let it go at that. Now that 
the people had the law, they must be 
earnestly exhorted to use it. A maxi- 
mum limit of taxation of twenty cents on 
the hundred dollars is provided. Each 
community must be impressed with the 
importance of voting for its schools a tax 
as near that highest limit as it could pos- 
sibly afford. And now the Federation 
went right after the people themselves. 
A committee of club-women, headed by 
Mrs. S. Thruston Ballard of Louisville, 
sent out through the State thirty thou- 
sand circulars. They were captioned in 
heavy black type: ‘Startling and Terri- 
ble Statistics,”’ telling the facts and fig- 
ures of illiteracy. A terse paragraph 
was addressed to Kentucky men: ‘Do 
you know that ten of the best counties of 
Kentucky, noted for their wealth, good 
roads and historic families, have twice as 
many illiterates as the whole State of 
Massachusetts’? Illiterate people are 
neither producers nor consumers. Do 
you not see that this question of educa- 
tion is of vital importance to business in- 
terests? The women of Kentucky have 
long seen the terrible portent of present 
conditions and we have pledged our- 
selves to their bettering. We will give 
our time, our energies, our talents, and 
our prayers to this work. But one thing 
more we need. We want your money.”’ 
There followed a specific request for an 
immediate contribution of only one dol- 
lar from the recipient, the money to be 
used in carrying on propaganda work. 
Three thousand dollars was received. It 
was used to send out organizers to form 
in every county school improvement 
leagues. There are now over one hun- 
dred of these whose members are working 
for better buildings, more efficient teachers 
and a longer term. They are urging the 
importance of making the school tax 
large enough for ends. And to the school 
that shows the best results the Federation 
offers annually eight hundred dollars. 

The leagues were already enlisting the 
people when there was let loose in No- 
vember, 1908, Superintendent Crabbe’s 
‘whirlwind campaign.’’ From his office 
at Frankfort twenty-seven men-'ahd 
women who had volunteered their serv- 
ices went out to cover the State in a weck 


sewing. 


every woman should know about the all important subject of sewing. 


you immediately. 
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I would suggest that you do it right NOW. 










\ There is no other ma- 











No other machine can d 


easily, quickly, and perfectly as the ball- 


your work as 
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These are strong statements, but any one of the thousands of dealers who sell 
GP FREE Sewing Machine can prove them to you. We solicit the opportunity. 


| am demonstrating every day that @* FREE Sewing Machineisas near perfect asa 
machine can be ; that point for point, and feature for feature, it is absolutely without a rival. 


The Free Insurance 


GY FREE Sewing Machine Company proves its unbounded faith by 
giving, free, with the sewing machine which bears its name, an insurance policy 
which protects the owner for five years against breakage and wear of whatever 
kind, as well as fire, tornado, lightning and water. If any part, even a needle, 
breaks, it is immediately replaced, absolutely without cost to the owner. 


That means much to us; it means more to you—the woman who uses the sewing 
machine—for it absolutely demonstrates our belief in the machine to which we have 
given the best years of our lives. 


Gf FREE Sewing Machine contains hardened steel ball-bearings wherever there 
could be friction. No other machine has more than two sets. We have eight sets. 


There is ery in construction of G* FIRES ; an absence of unnecessary com- 
plicated parts, which is astonishing to one who has only known the other’ sewing 
machines on the market. 


GCG FREE is a beautiful, artistic piece of furniture—an ornament in any home. 


The shuttle is self-threading and can be ejected by simply pressing a button; no 
breaking your finger nails or the points of your scissors with * FREE. Its drawers 
lock automatically. 


Bet my crowning achievement—the thing which makes @* FREE different and 
without question the superior of any sewing machine ever produced—is the rotoscillo 
movement, which | invented, and which gives G@* FREE the swiftness of a rotary 
sewing machine with the accuracy of stitch of a vibrating machine. In this rotoscillo 
movement, Gf FREE Sewing Machine has achieved absolutely the highest degree 
of practical efficiency. When we say it sews faster, runs lighter, has less vi- 
bration, is easier to operate, and makes a more perfect stitch than any 
other sewing machine, we can prove it to the satisfaction of every thoughtful women. 











You Must See the Free to Appreciate it i 
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yy’ Please do me the honor to inspect this machine whether 7 
) iN * you intend to purchase or not. We 


Remember, @F Sewing Machine is not only in- ‘ 
sured for five years against breakage and wear, and fire, 
lightning, tornado and water, but it is warranted against all ' 
imperfections, not for ten or twenty years, but perpetually. 

Look up a FIREB dealer and try this machine. 

That is the only way to learn what it is and what it can do. 

Write today for a copy of my new book. 
It places you under no obligation whatever, and 
it is a book you ought to have in your home. 
’ Use the attached coupon, or write me a postal, / 
and | will send the book to you, free, at once. 


j \y W. C. FREE, President, 


Free Sewing Machine 
Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. ‘ 
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; buy a machine. 
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THE HOME OF THE FREE 
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Free 
Sewing 
/ Machine Co. 

Chicago, U.S. A. 
if Please send me your book 
"In the Day's Work,” with 


the understanding that | 


; am 
AD Ce ee placed und:r no obligations to 
** 3 
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I want YOU to have a copy of the book I have written upon the subject of 
It is beautifully illustrated, and not only tells, but shows, a lot of things 


Send a postal, or the attached coupon, and | will forward this dainty book to 
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You Who Want the Best 


in a knit muffler will serve yourself well by select- 
ing the one different from all others, the 


Bradley Full-Fashioned 


It is knit in one piece, without narrowing 
or puckering, and is the ov/y one that fits. _ 
It’s the only muffler with the fitting- 
feature—the ‘*V’’-neck. Cannot 
crawl up; cannot wrinkle; does 
not bunch at the neck. Thor- 
oughly protects chest, back of 
neck and spine. Made of 
Egyptian silk, in twenty 
attractive colors. For 
men, women and 
children. Sold by 
all good dealers. 


50c 


Insist on the 
$*V’ neck. 
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What Will You Give To Be Well 


To Have Good Figure, 
Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves? 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to 
bring health and strength to 43,000 women in the past seven 
years. Just think! this means a whole ns It is to my 

thorough study of anatomy, physiology and health principles and 
to my 12 years’ personal experience before I began my instructions 
by mail, that I attribute my marvelous success. It would do your 
heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have done this 
by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each 
individual difficulty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak, I 
strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with 
that sweet, personal loveliness, which 
Z health and a wholesome, graceful body 
gives—a. cultured, self-reliant woman with a definite purpose, full of 
the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
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Arise to Your Best 







A Rested Mother In the privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and nerves of 
A Sweeter Sweetheart the vital organs, lungs and heart, and start 
your blood to circulating as it did when 






I teach you to stand and to wa/s in an 
attitude which bespeaks culture and refine. 
ment. A good figure gracefully carried 
means more than a pretty face. 


you wereachild. I teach you to breath so 
that the blood jis fully purified. 


> to arise to your best. 
Nature’s I 





I help you 
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rosy cheeks are more beautiful than paint ° may need to 

or powder. To Thin? strengthen your 

. ° stomach, Intestines 

You can easily and nerves first. A 

Too Fleshy? aa. ig fat pupil who wes thin, writes me: 

anc w stay . : 

removed. { “I just can’t tell you how happy Tam. I 

have reduced over 25,000 women. One 4m So proud of my neckandarms! My busts 

pupil writes me; are rounded out and I have gained 28 


‘Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well 1 want 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. 
When I began I was rheumatic and consti- 
pated, my heart was weak and my head 
dull, and oh, dear, I am ashamed when I 
think how 1 used tolook! I never dreamed 
it was all so easy, 1 thought I just had to 
be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman 
I see and telling her of you." 


pounds; it has come just where I wanted it 
and I carry myself like another woman." 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. 
T have not been constipated since my second 
lesson and I had taken something for years. 
My liver seems to be all right and I haven't 
a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerves are so rested. I 
feel so well all the time.” 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital organs 
gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such chronic ailments as 


Com stipation Rheumatism 
Torpid Liver Weaknesses 
Indigestion 


Dullness 


Nervousness 
Sleeplessness 
Catarrh 


Irritability 
Weak Nerve 


This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves are weak. 
I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize that you co 
not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, attractive woman in return for 


just a few minutes’ care each day in your own home. 


if you will tell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheerfully tell you about my 
work and if I cannot help your particular case. | will tell you so. I give each pupil the 


individual, confidential treatment which her case demands. 


Send 10 cents for instructive 


booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA 


Dept. 53, 





Note: Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


246 Michigan Avenue 


Antheor of “Growth in Silence,”’ “Character as F xpressed tn the Body,” Fic. 


COCROFT 


Chicago 











A corset Is not needed 
for a good ficure. 
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of speech-making from November twen- 
ty-ninth to December eighth. Among 
them were Dr. R. N. Roark, Professor J. 
A. Sharon, Judge W. T. Lafferty, Mrs. 
Weaver, Mrs. L. W. St. Clair and Miss 
Leila Partridge. Everybody was to talk 
local taxation for schools. The meetings 
were held in schoolhouses, court-houses, 
opera houses and country stores. Nor did 
they stop for Sunday, for then the speakers 
wentinto the pulpits. Eachone addressed 
three audiences a day, and they were 
whirled from place to place by every sort 
of a conveyance—train, wagon and auto- 
mobile, and in the mountains they went 
on horseback. Extracts like these are on 
record in the reports they sent Superin- 
tendent Crabbe: ‘‘I ate as I went and slept 
in any old bed;” ‘‘There were nights when 
I spent the entire time driving from one 
place to another;’’ ‘‘Reached a hotel at 1 
A.M. Found it full and sat by the stove 
all night;” ‘‘Drove thirty miles through 
sleet, wind and snow.” 

But the hard-worked speakers felt it 
paid when they faced the audiences to 
whom they brought the gospel of educa- 
tion. The meetings were previously ad- 
vertised by hand-bills and through the 
local press. At the county seats they, 
held all-day ‘‘educational rallies,’’ with 
bands of music and local speakers to 
supplement the State program. The 
people packed the halls to overflowing. 
From all the county round they came in 
wagon-loads, bringing their dinner with 
them to eat on the court-house lawn.. 
In Carroll County a school-teacher came, 
bringing her entire school and walking 
two and a half miles. In Lewis County, 
at Vanceburg, two hundred children met 
the lecturer at the train. At Branden- 
burg, in Meade County, eight hundred 
children marched with waving flags 
through the streets. In the city of Louis- 
ville the meeting was appointed for the 
roof-garden of the fashionable Seelbach 
Hotel at one-thirty o’clock. About two 
hundred had been expected; fully one 
thousand arrived. Everywhere it seemed 
as if all Kentucky wanted to hear about 
schools. So successful was the underta- 
king that it was repeated with a second 
‘‘whirlwind’”’ last June, 1909. The people 
themselves asked for it. Not only the 
women, but everybody else is talking 
schools. Also, they are building them. 
And Kentucky can ring in the year 1910 
with a chorus of school-bells from former 
educational waste places where school- 
bells have not rung b fore. 

When the next census is taken the 
State will have come along about fifty 
years. And coincidentally with the edu- 
cational awakening, another cause be- 
speaks legislative notice. The women who 
gave schools to Kentucky want the ballot. 
They say that it took a long time to ac- 
complish what they did. Next time they 
would like to be in a position where they 
will not have to beg for what they want. 
They would like the ballot so they can 
demand it. When that County School 
District bill was prepared it contained a 
clause providing for school suffrage for 
women. Heroically the women submit- 
ted to its elimination lest their insistance 
on the ballot should jeopardize the whole 
school movement. Afterward they got a 
special bill prepared to grant school suffrage 
to women. The gallant legislators side- 
stepped it by getting it politely smothered 
in committee. This year the women will 
ask again for school suffrage. They have 
an idea that Kentucky needs them to 
help in the direction of its school affairs. 
Kentucky men, on the other hand, have 
old-fashioned notions that women aren't 
qualified to vote. Still, you see, there 
are those sixty-five thousand male voters 
who can neither read nor write, and there 
‘are the five thousand illiterate school 
trustees. It’s very awkward. So South- 
ern chivalry usually says No to the women 
asking for a vote, by urging that they 
ought to stay at home and be sheltered. 
Kentucky women are replying that 
they’ve been out a good deal in all kinds 
of weather the past few years on this 
school question. They say, in fact, that 
if only they had the ballot, it would save 
them a lot of this going out and about and 
up and down the land. The State doesn’t 
yet seem to see the obligation. But one 
would think that Kentucky women had 
done enough for the public good, so that 
the men should hand them on a plate any- 
thing they ask for—even to a half of the 
kingdom through the forbidden ballot, 
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The Largest Selling 
Toilet Soap 


Palmolive Soap has the largest 
sale of all toilet ‘soaps selling at 
10c a cake or more. Think how 
good this soap must be to have out- 
sold all other soaps at that price. 

Don’t you want to try the soap 
that so many women have chosen 
as best? 

Palmolive is used in thousands of 
homes in the baby’s bath. Itis so 
pure and so soothing that it delights 
the most delicate skin. 

We get the palm and olive oils, 
from which it is made, in the Orient, 
and by our special process, get our 
perfect blend. 

Try Palmolive in hard, soft, hot or 
cold water—it willlatherfreelyinany. 

Send 4c in stamps fora generous 

-sample cake and the free: book, 
“‘The Easy Way to Beauty.”? 

See what this soap means to you. 
Compare it with other soaps. Price 
15c a cake at your dealer’s. 
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character and refine- 

ment which should dis- 

tinguish all self-respecting 

correspondence is assured 
in the use of 
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Of texture and weight that means 
Quality; and unfailingly in good form 
in every detail of sizes and shapes and 


finishes. 

The maximum of Quantity Wew 

in each box; and every = 
sheet is thus water-marked: ATTOC RAT 
Wherever Good Writing Paper is Sola 


Let us have your name and address so 
we may send you our 


FREE ‘rursee’ SAMPLES 
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We should appreciate having your dealer's 
when you send for the Free Portfolio. 

We will also send you with these Free Samples 
our Free Beotlet, ** The Yea and Nay of Corre- 
spondence Etiquette,’ an authoritative book of 
reference of correct usage in everything relating to 
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The National is the final perfection of the carpet- 
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HALLOW EVE IN IRELAND 


(Continued from page 409) 


ND they carry off the stacks, clear 
the trenchers, bring down the 
mounds and demolish the moun- 
tains; and as they finish they 
gather around the fire to burn 

nuts in pairs, thus testing the love of 

each courting couple in the parish. 

And when the table is cleared away, 
the tricks and the- mysteries begin. 
These are far more plentiful in the north 
of Ireland than in the south, many of 
them, more particularly those of a dark 
nature, being brought over to us by the 
Scotch settlers. Almost all of them, of 
course, turn upon the universal question, 
Whom am I to marry? It is well to 
know, though, that the question is pro- 
pounded far oftener in fun than in earn- 





oe. 
| 


- est, yet is there a keenness of anticipa- 


tion among the boys and girls regarding 
the answer, and an eagerness of wish 
that the reply may fortunately fit in 
with expectation. If the reply be not as 
wished, then it is enjoyed as a bit of real 
fun, but if itfulfils the wish, then, after all 
(one acknowledges to one’s self), there is 
probably a great deal in these things. 
Some, have absolute faith in them. 

A girl is helped to the identification of 
her husband-to-be, if she can take a cab- 
bage head by stealth from a neighbor's 
garden, and suspend it over her kitchen 
door. Then the first man who enters the 
door will bear the Christian name which 
is to be that of her destined one. A fur- 
ther description she can get by having 
herself led blindfolded into her own cab- 
bage-patch, and there left, till she put 
her hand upon a kail runt (or stalk from 
which the cabbage head has been cut) 
and pull it from the earth. If the runt 
be a green and straight one, she is lucky, 
for she will have a fine, stalwart young 
man. If, however, it be crooked or with- 
ered, she will have a man old, bent and 
crossgrained. Still further identifica- 
tion: Having procured three bowls filled, 
one with soot-black water, one with gray 
or slightly soiled water, and one with 
clear water, all three are placed together 
on the kitchen floor, and the anxious 
maiden, having been led to them blind- 
folded, is asked to place her hand in one. 
If her hand dip into the soot-black water, 
a black-haired boy will be hers; if into the 
clear water, then her boy will be his moth- 
er’s fair-haired child; but if into the 
slightly soiled water, a man old and gray 
will be her fate. If her hand, descend- 
ing, touch the floor outside the bowls, 
then, alas and alack! the enjoyment of 
the onlookers is cruel as it is boisterous. 

This reminds me of a story, told at the 
expense of poor Kitty Maloney, who, be- 
ing anxious about her future matrimo- 
nial state, journeyed to an unused lime- 
kiln on a Hallow-eve, in pursuance of 
another time-honored custom, and threw 
into the kiln a ball of yarn, of which she 
held the end, marching round three times, 
crying out: ‘A good man, or no man! 
A good man, or no man!’’ One of the 
vagabond fraternity before referred to, 
having, by a near cut, reached the kiln 
ahead of Kitty and hidden himself there, 
here slowly raised up a head thatched 
with straw, and said in deep mysterious 
tones: ‘You're late, Kitty Maloney; 
the good men are all served out.”” ‘‘Then 
in Heaven's name,” appealed Kitty, ‘‘any 
kind of a man, sooner than want!”’ 

Additional information may be pro- 
cured by slipping out alone, pulling ten 
leaves of yarrow, throwing the tenth over 
the left shoulder, and sleeping upon the 
other nine—when dreams will come, 
wherein the man himself will appear. 

The length of time that must elapse 
before fate brings her way the fortunate 
man who is to be blessed with her hand 
is naturally of more than passing im- 
portance to an Irish maiden. The maid 
who would know how near is her mar- 
riage-day, must on Hallow-eve submit 
to being bridled and driven three times 
around a corn-stack. If on the third go- 
ing she draw from the stack a corn-stalk, 
the number of grains that adhere to the 
end of it exactly correspond to the num- 
ber of years that will elapse before the 
arrival of the longed-for day. If thirty 
or forty grains are attached, the company 
by their merriment make the maid pay 
dearly for her experiment. 


Corn-and corn-stacks figure largely in 
Hallow-eve spells, just as dc the cabbage 
and the yarrow. What magical influ- 
ence corn exercises, or what the origin of 
the belief in the mysterious efficacy of 
corn-stacks, I do not know, any more 
than I do regarding the supernatural 
power of cabbage. The yarrow was ever 
a sacred herb in ancient Ireland, and its 
wonderful powers in many directions 
have been respected down the centuries. 


' The belief in the prosaic cabbage and the 


merely useful corn, are, I feel certain, 
purely Scotch; and it is in the purely 
Scottish portions of the north of Ireland 
that these spells are generally practised. 

Two gruesome spells in connection 
with corn are still often spoken of and 
even projected, but very seldom practis- 
ed. If a maiden take a hayrake, upon 
Hallowe-eve, and draw the rake behind 
her around a corn-stack three times, 
saying as she goes: ‘I rake this rake in 
the devil’s name, I rake this rake in the 
devil’s name,” she will, on looking back 
at the third circling, see the man whom 
she is to marry. In Ballinadreen they 
relate with a shudder how Red Sarah 
McCann, a wild spirit, once did this. It 
is told how, that, at the third circling, 
Red Sarah, looking behind and lifting her 
rake, beheld on it the red head of a man, 
demoniacally glaring at her. Anyhow, 
out she returned a raving maniac, and 
ended her days in a mad-house. 

An equally venturesome girl, in Drim- 
bar, was Lizzie McElroy, who undertook 
to winnow corn between the two barn- 
doors in the devil’s name. With the 
wind that comes in by one door and, 
passing the winnower, goes out by the 
other door, will come the man whom she 
should marry. As Lizzie did not return 
in good time from her dread venture, the 
company went out to seek her, and found 
her lying unconscious by the heap of 
corn between the two barn doors. When 
she was revived, it is told she was possess- 
ed of a horror which did not quite leave 
her for years. After a time she consent- 
ed to tell that, as she winnowed, a cer- 
tain man of her acquaintance came in by 


. the eastern door, with one shoe on and 


one off, limped past her, giving her a 
dread look (as if resentful of her putting 
the devil’s spell upon him), and disap- 
peared out of the western door—when 
she collapsed. The strangest part of the 
story is, that a hale and strong man in 
the parish, one who had never known a 
day’s illness, was about the same hour 
at which Lizzie McElroy was winnowing 
the corn, taken with a weakness, and faint- 
ed for a minute—just as he had unloosed 
one boot, in preparation for bed. 
Somewhat of the nature of this last is a 
certain lime-kiln spell, which holds weird 
fascination forthe youth. The lime-kiln, 
like the corn-stack, has around it a magi- 
cal atmosphere, and the maiden who 
through its agency would know her future 
husband’s name _ should proceed to it 
alone upon Hallow-eve night, bearing 
with her a clew of yarn, which she casts 
into the kiln, retaining in her hand one 
end, from which she begins again to wind. 
If she is enabled to wind the clew freely 
to its end, she wends her way home dis- 
consolate; if, however, she is fortunately 
checked in the winding, the thread re- 
fusing to come, then should she call out: 
‘‘Who holds? I pull.’’” For answer she 
will hear from the kiln, “I hold against 
your pull.”” Then must she demand what 
is the name of him who holds against 
her. In reply will be given the name of 
her husband that is to be. Like the corn 
and corn-stack spells, the boys and girls 
love better to talk of this than ‘to try it. 
If a young man truly love a certain 
maid, she on Hallow-eve night, can com- 
pel his presence from any part of the 
world where he may then happen to be. 
To accomplish this the maid, seated in 
front of a looking-glass must peel an 
apple with a knife taken from the young 
man without his knowledge, casting the 
apple-peel over the left shoulder as she 
proceeds. In the glass the lover’s face 
and form will soon be seen appearing 
above the maiden's shoulder. The de- 
mentia of Mad Ellen, a character in the 
County Derry, was explained by the fact 
that once, in her wantonness, she exer- 
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om the Labe cised this spell. Mad Ellen was a singu- 
Newest larly beautiful girl, people told, when she 
. was in her twentieth year, and, like all 
and maids whose beauty surpasses their 
goodness, toyed with her suitors, leading | 
Most them on only to laugh at them. Gilly 
Kennedy was a brave fisher-boy who 
7 loved her to distraction. She teased and 
Economical hurt him on a Hallow-eve and, before he 
H left her to join his comrades to the fish- 
ome ing-grounds that night, she purloined his 
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ECAUSE Light wasall-important in the beginning of the world, it 

was the first thing created. Since that time man has been making 
The 
nearer that man-made light approached sunlight in quality, the better that 
light was. Candle light was too yellow—Electricity toored ortooblue. It 


artificial suns to stretch his hours of daylight into the night. 


remained for the Welsbach Junior Light to give to the world that 


subtle quality of sunlight which is restful to the eyes—that is soft 
and mellow—and which gives to colors at night their true day- 
light values. And not another light in the world does this. 


The WelsbachJ unior Lightisafurther 
step in advance of electricity than gas 
light was in advance of the candle. It 
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knife. When she returned home from 
the Hallow-eve festivities in which she 
had joined that evening she took an apple 
and with the stolen knife, for her own 
idle fun, began to work the spell. It is 
said that the form of Gilly Kennedy, pale 
and terrible looking, and the water run- 
ning from his hair and clothes, appeared 
in the glass—appeared looking over her 
shoulder—looking, too, with a terribly 
vengeful look. Ellen’s screams attracted 
the household. They came, to find her 
fallen upon the floor. In the morning 
spread the dread intelligence that Gilly 
Kennedy and five of his comrades had 
been drowned just before ‘ midnight. 
Only one poor fellow had escaped, man- 
aging to cling to the upturned boat till 
morning. He explained that the boat, 
running under full sail, was suddenly 
capsized in the Hassans, a narrow and 
deep windy passage between two is- 
lands. The stay-rope of the mainsail, 
he said, had twined itself into a knot that 
Gilly (who sailed the boat) could not un- 
loose. They might have been saved by 
Gilly’s cutting the rope, but in his strait 
he could not discover his knife! 

These dark tricks are, however, as I 
said, far oftener spoken of than indulged 
in. At the tricks and at the dancing and 
at the feasting the boys and girls enjoy 
themselves to their hearts’ content. And 
the enjoyment of the eldsters is often- 
times not one bit behind. And, as in 
pairs and bands the visitors return home 


| over the bogs to their own houses, they 


far to outdo its predecessor. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MAT’S WIFE 


(Continued from page 406) 


ND there are school-teachers and 
young business women who have 
saved for years to get a glimpse 
of Europe and to whom the am- 
bassador’s reception is a revela- 

tion, and the numerous classof quiet gen- 

tlefolk whose breeding is unquestioned. 

But there are as many who show an 
utter lack of breeding. They do not even 
trouble to pay their respects to the am- 
bassador, but rush off to the dining-room, 
jostling and crowding against one an- 
other. Youcanseeevery describable kind 
of costume among them—the favorite 
with the men seems to be bicycle knicker- 
bockers. As you leave, you notice them 
walking out with toothpicks in their 
mouths as if it were a country hotel. 

The family may have some of their 
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save the gown 


Isn’t it worth the slight differ- 
ence in cost to wear shields you 
can depend upon when you risk 
ruining your gown by wearing 
shields you’re not sure of ? 


Omo Dress Shields contain no rubber, 
are moisture-proof, washable, do not chafe, 
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stayed until every one was gone and went 
over the house and grounds with the 
hostess. The gardens were trampled 
down and the conservatories devastated; 
expensive rugs were ruined, and the din- 
ing-room, with broken glass and china 
and handsome linen ruthlessly stained 
or torn, presented a sorry spectacle. Both 
the ambassador and his wife, however, 
took it with the utmost good-nature, 
being contented in knowing that they had 


ard of purity than the law demands. It is made 


you doubt the quality of a product that antici- 
in a way and amid surroundings more cleanly 
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compatriots in the same way, although 
most of them have an entertainment fund 
larger than the American’s whole salary. 

The wife of a full-fledged ambassador 
has always a list of women who wish to be 
presented at court, and with the Ameri- 
can ambassador’s wife the list is a long 
one. It is not the American tempera- 
ment to risk losing a thing by not asking 
for it, and with court presentations the 
wish is often so ardent that it becomes a 
prayer and then a threat, if there is politi- 
calinfluence in reach. The first ambassa- 
dor under whom we served had a rule 
that no married woman was to be pre- 
sented who was in Europe without her 


husband. He and his wife were a charm- 


ing old couple, as much in love after their 
golden wedding-day as when they be- 
came engaged, and they said firmly: ‘‘A 
woman has no business in Europe with- 
out her husband unless she is over here 
for her health. And if she is ill, she has 
no business going to court.” 

The American ambassador’s wife is 
usually very patriotic, although I am 
aware that many people question it. 
She is proud of the reputation her coun- 
trywomen have established abroad for 
cleverness and beauty and is willing to go 
out of her way to give as many of them 
as possible the éclat and exeitement of 
going to court. But, according to eti- 
quette, she can make but two or three 
presentations at each court, and these 
must be approved by the court chamber- 
lain, while there are sometimes a hundred 
applicants. She can not present a wom- 
an who has been divorced or been in 
any way connected with a social scandal. 
She can not present the daughter of the 
most influential politician if she is socially 
impossible. A politician who can stalk 
through the departments at Washington 
and make every man from the President 
down feel his importance, can sometimes 
get nothing from the ambassadors. 

A great deal of trouble comes through 
the letters of introduction which the 
State Department gives to such men for 
their wives and daughters. The men 
demand them and the Department is not 
in a position to refuse, although it 1s well 
understood between Department and em- 
bassy that the letter means nothing; 
that it has, as it were, been obtained by 
coercion. But the woman who brings it 
over often goes home in a towering rage. 

Until a few years ago some of the Gov- 
ernors of the different States kept printed 
forms which, upon application, were filled 
out to any respectable persons who ap- 
plied, recommending them to the cour- 
tesy of our foreign representatives. But 
these letters were so numerous that they 
became a nuisance, and the State De- 
partment ordered them discontinued. 

It was during this period that a lady, 
armed with such a letter, arrived one 
Winter day in the capital where we were 
stationed. She went from the train to 
the embassy, and a polite secretary told 
her that the ambassador was out, but 
would receive her any day between 
eleven and three, his office hours. She 
called the next day at four and was in- 
censed because he had not waited until 
she came. Early the following morning, 
before any of the family were about, 
Marie knocked at my husband’s door to 
say that a lady wanted to see him on 
urgent business. With his great kindness 
of heart he hurriedly put on dressing-gown 
and went into the drawing-room, where he 
found an excited woman pacing the floor. 

‘‘Madam, what can J do for you?” he 
asked, really distressed at her agitation, 
and thinking she must have met with 
some extraordinary experience. She re- 
plied by inquiring haughtily whether he 
had received the letter of introduction 
she had presented from the Governor of 
her State, and the poor fellow told her 
that he had received it and regretted she 
had not called in office hours. ‘What 
can I do for you?”’ he asked again. ‘‘Sir, 
I want attention!’’ she announced, draw- 
ing herself up, her eyes blazing with in- 
dignation. My husband, assuming all the 
dignity possible in his negligee attire, went 
to the door and bowed her out, with: 
‘‘Madan, if it is business attention you 
want, I shall be glad to give it to you at 
my Office in office hours. If it is social 
attention you want, I don’t know you 
and I owe you nothing.” 

It was Marie, however, who gave the 
finishing touch to the little comedy as she 
showed the lady out of the house. 





““Would you like to have his excellency | 


send word to the palace that you would 
enjoy breakfasting with the queen?” she 
asked with a low bow and a deference that 
was the height of impertinence. It was 
as good as a play, but we had tomake her 
promise not to say such a thing again. 
Dear, faithful Marie! She died in our 
service, and her last word was ‘‘Excel- 


lency”’ to my husband, as he stooped over | 


and brushed back the gray hair from the 
forehead already chilled by death. Nei- 
ther of us could hear the word for many 
a day after without a throb of pain. 


We were really much indebted to this | 
My hus- | 


lady who wanted ‘‘attention.” 
band, an old friend of Mr. John Hay’s, 
was telling him the story one day in Lon- 
don, Mr. Hay being then accredited to the 
Court of St. James. He matched it with 
one of his own about a man who wanted 
“‘attention.’’ Shortly before coming to 
London, Mr. Hay had been out in Ohio 


on campaign business and exchanged a_ 
After | 


few words with a local politician. 
years of busy London life he had forgot- 


ten the man’s existence, when he received | 


a letter written with the familiarity of a 
lifelong friendship, to say that he was 
bringing a party of forty tourists to Eu- 


rope and would be much obliged if the. 


ambassador would show them around the 


House of Commons and give them tea on | 


the terrace! He wanted, I believe, to an- 
nounce this pleasure on his prospectus. 


Sometimes traveling Americans go to. 
the ambassador’s house when intimate 


gatherings are being held, through ig- 


norance, one likes always to think, and | 
not through sheer audacity. But the) 
servants have occasionally the delicate | 
task of attempting to discover whether | 


the person should or should not be 
admitted. I remember one_ occasion, 
though, when the servant’s mistake was 
an extremely happy one. We _ were 
away on leave from our own post, and at- 


tending a small evening reception at the | 
home of one of our colleagues, when a little | 


old lady, dressed in a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned way, made her appearance. She 
had not been invited, but being in Europe 
after forty years of saving, and hearing 
that her ambassador was having a party, | 
she thought she had a right to come. 
She stood in the doorway, her eyes spark- | 
ling with pleasure, her white hair parted | 


smoothly beneath her rusty black bonnet. | 


The host took in the situation, and ad- 


vanced to meet her, giving her his arm_ 


and leading her to a chair. He made 
her the guest of honor and sent her home 
in his own carriage, tears of joy in her 
eyes for the most wonderful evening of her 
life. And he, a distinguished soldier as 


well as statesman, told her he had not en-. 


joyed himself so much in years—not since 
he had had his beloved mother with him. 

The embassy post-bag is the secret 
thing of the office—the holy of holies, as it 
were. It is the big leather bag into which 
go all the cipher despatches from the em- 
bassy and the confidential information 
from the consulate. After being locked 
at the embassy, it is not unlocked until 
it reaches Washington, being immune 
from inspection by any official of the 
foreign government or of the American. 
The families of the embassy staff often 
put their letters for America into the bag, 
the clerk at Washington who opens it 
sending them to the post-office. But, 
although the bag is supposed to be a se- 
cret, it is extraordinary how many people 
learn to know about it and try to use it 
for smuggling. I was in the embassy at 
St. Petersburg one day when a jeweler 
sent in a large package, a string of pearls 
and half a dozen magnificent jeweled 
ornaments, with a note to the ambassa- 
dor from an American lady, known only 
slightly at the embassy, instructing him 
to forward them through the official bag 
to her sister in Boston! We heard after- 
ward that she had intended sending a set 
of Russian sables the same way. 

Almost every conceivable inanimate 
object native to Europe has been returned 
by the secretaries of the different em- 
bassies, who become weary of informing 
the owners that nothing can go to Amer- 
ica through the official bag. I have 
heard the men at Rome rejoice that the 
bag was too small to carry the Forum. 

Every embassy is sought many times 
during the year by some one in dire dis- 
tress for money. There are numerous 
foreigners who want their passage paid 
to an American port. And there are the 
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the germs of disease. 
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many sad cases of young men and women 
who come abroad to study, thinking they 
can live on nothing and get lessons from 
the great masters also for nothing. Or 
they imagine that, once in Europe some’ 
way will be opened for them to earn a 
living and study at the same time. Some- 
times they come to the very verge of 
starvation before making known their 
There are clubs and societies es- 
pecially organized to protect and assist 
the students, but, in extremity, it is the 
ambassador to whom they appeal. And 
these men spend hundreds of dollars 
every year in such charity, saying nothing 
about it. 

They are often imposed upon, and 
often treated with ingratitude. It is not 
that they expect to be reimbursed—that 
occurs too seldom to be looked upon as 
usual. But there have been many cases 
where they sent home some person, desti- 
tute and friendless, who considered the gift 
too lightly even to be acknowledged. 

We had a friend in the service at Paris 
when a lady, whose husband was a promi- 
nent judge in the same State the diploma- 
tist called home, came to Paris and too 
an expensive apartment in the Champs 
Elysées. She had an unimportant con- 
nection with an international gathering, 
but considered it, nevertheless, necessary 
to live like a princess and to order a 
thousand dollars’ worth of gowns which 
she could not pay for. In a few wecks 
she went to our friend, whom she had 
never known personally in America, and 
asked him to loan her money. He told 
her that she was living a good deal better 
than he was and that he could not afford 
to keep up her establishment. She stay- 
ed in his office two hours, interrupting im- 
portant business, and went away very in- 
dignant. The next week she came back. 
She asked him to pay her debts and give 
her enough money to get home: She was 
tearful and repentant and fearful of what 
her husband would say about her extrava- 
gance. But the diplomatist could not be 
persuaded to help her. 

She returned the third time, a cable- 
gram in her hand which read: “Your hus- 
band is dying, come at once.”’ ‘Now, 
will you send me home?”’ she asked him, 
and he said the only thing possible, ‘‘If 
your husband is dying, I certainly will.” 
So the lady packed her new gowns and 
sailed gaily home, cabling to her husband, 
the judge, and he met her at the pier 
when the boat reached New York, while 
the man in Paris and his wife had the 
pleasure of reading, in the American pa- 
pers that came shortly afterward, de- 
scriptions of the gowns that were being 
worn by the lady at the parties given in 
honor of her return from Europe. I re- 
member that our friend in Paris in telling 
about it said: ‘It was such a clever dodge 
that I wouldn't have minded so much if 
the judge hadn’t been a Democrat. I 
wrote him a letter, but he never replied; 
probably he thought it was a good way 
to get even on campaign scores.”’ 

Thus the years passed, and there were 
so many of them and my visits home were 
necessarily so short that it came about 
that I knew the streets of the capitals of 
Europe as well as those in the town where 
I was born and much better than those of 
New York or Chicago or the other large 
cities of the United States. 

And there have been the happy days 
of the afterward, when, in my loneliness 
and restlessness, I have come back again 
and again, free from the restrictions of 
etiquette and the crowding duties of 
official hospitality, and, with so many 
doors open in welcome, have been able to 
pick and choose where I should pass my 
time, as no diplomatist’s wife can always 
do. It is of these later visits, so full of 
delightful intimacies, that I shall write in 
the articles that follow. 

And there are the days that come, now 
and again, about which I can not write, 
when, with no one to say nay, I hide my- 
self away with my memories and my 
dreams, down by the sea in some busy 
port where so many strange boats come 
in from far-off lands that it seems as if 
there must be one coming to-me from 
that distant bourn where our loved ones 
go; or up on a mountain-top, where the 
solitude brings no peace and I learn to be 
ashamed. For the memories are of 
things so rare and precious, of a king so 
good and strong who made me his queen 
of love, and the dreams are so beautiful 
of the day that is to come when I shall see 
him, and when a baby boy, with his eyes 
and hair, shall fill my empty arms. 
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THE WRONG THING 


(Continued from page 403) 


thumb an ugly triangular tear. 

“That came of not steadying your 
wrist,’ said Hal calmly. ‘‘Don’t bleed 
over the wood. Do your work with your 
heart’s blood, but no need to let it show.”’ 
He rose and peered into a corner of the 
loft. 

Mr. Springett had risen, too, and swept 
down a big ball of cobwebs from a rafter. 

“Clap that on,’’ was all he said, ‘‘and 
put your handkerchief atop. ’Twill cake 
over ina minute. It don’t hurt now, do 
it?”’ | 

“No,” said Dan indignantly. ‘You 
know it has happened lots of times. I'll 
tie it up myself. Go on, Sir.”’ 

“And it’ll happen hundreds of times 
more,” said Hal with a friendly nod as he 
sat down again. But he did not go on till 
Dan's hand was tied up properly. Then 
he said: 

“‘One dark December day—too dark to 
see our colors—we was all sitting and 
talking round the fires in the chapel (you 
heard good talk there), when Bob Bry- 
gandyne bustles in and— ‘Hal, you’re 
sent for,’ he squeals. I was squatted at 
Torrigiano’s feet on a pile of put-locks, 
as I might be here, toasting a red herring 
on my knife’s point. ’Twas the one 
English thing our Master liked—red her- 
ring. 
““[’m busy, about my art,’ I calls. 

‘**‘Art?’ says Bob. ‘There’s the devil to 
pay over your scroll-work for the Sover- 
eign. Come.’ 

‘““Be sure your sins will find you out,’ 
says Torrigiano. ‘Go with him and see.’ 
As I followed Bob out I was aware of Bene- 
detto like a black spot when the eyes are 
tired, sliddering up behind me. | 

‘‘Bob hurries through the streets in the 
raw fog, slips into a doorway, up a stair, 
along a passage, and at last thrusts me 
into a little cold room vilely hung with 
Flemish tapestries, and no furnishings 
except a table and my draft of the 
Soveretgn’s scroll-work. Here he leaves 
me. Presently comes in a dark, long-nos- 
ed man in a fur cap. 

‘“**Master Harry Dawe?’ says he. 

‘*“The same,’ I says. ‘Where the plague 
has Bob Brygandyne gone?’ 

“His thin eyebrows surged up a piece 
and come down again ina stiff bar. ‘He 
went to the King,’ says brother longnose. 

‘*All one. What’s your pleasure with 
me?’ I says, shivering, for it was mortal 
cold. 

‘“‘He lays his hand flat on my draft. 
‘Master Dawe,’ he says, ‘do you know the 
present price of gold leaf for all this wick- 
ed gilding of yours?’ 

“By that I saw he was some cheese- 
paring clerk or other of the King’s ships, 
so I gave him the price. I forget it now, 
but it worked out to thirty pounds—carv- 
ed, gilt, and fitted in place. 

‘‘*Thirty pounds,’ he said as though I 
had pulled a tooth of him. ‘You talk as 
though thirty pounds was to be had for 
the asking. None the less,’ he says, ‘your 
draft’s a fine piece of work.’ 

“['d been looking at it ever since I 
came in, and ’twas viler even than I judg- 
ed it at first. My eye and hand had been 
purified in the past months, d’you see, by 
my iron work. 

‘“‘T could do it better now,’ I said, for 
the more I studied my squabby Neptunes 
the less I liked ’em, and Arion was a pure 
flaming shame atop of the unbalanced 
dolphins. 

‘“*T doubt it will be fresh expense to 
draft it again,’ he says. 

‘“‘*Bob never paid me for the first draft. 
I lay he’ll never pay me for the second. 
*Twill cost the King nothing if I re-draw 
it,’ I says. 

*“*“There’s a woman wishes it to be done 
quickly,’ he says. ‘We’ll stick to your 


first drawing, Mus’ Dawe. But, thirty 
poundsisthirty pounds. You must make 
it less.’ 


‘And all the while the faults in my 
draft fair leaped out, and hit me between 
theeyes. Atany cost, I thinks to myself, 
I must get it back and re-draft it. He 
grunts at me impatiently, and a splendid 
thought comes to me, which shall save me. 
By the same token, 'twas quite honest.” 

‘They ain’t always,”’ said Mr. Springett. 
“‘How did you get out of it?’ 

“By the truth. I says to Mr. Fur Cap 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON” 
“Big 

Improvements made 


“Mamma, in a little way” 


Show ME 


How” 


me How Many 
Things 


in your house 
which could 
and ought 
to be refin- 
ished with 
en BA a beautiful 

Ne wie | 
glossy sur- 
f wee meme =face that 
) ; 3 0 “wears like 
_— iron’ —if you only knew how. 


It's easy to know how. 


JAP-A-LAC requires neither work 


nor technical knowledge. A child can 
apply it, although maturer judgment and 
good taste in the selection of colors are 
needed to insure harmony of tones. 


JAP-A-LAC is. the hardest, most 


durable and lustrous colored varnish made. 
Applied according to directions it “sets 
hard as adamant with a muirrorlike surface, 


and “Wears Like Iron.” 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beau- 
tiful colors for refinishing every kind of 
Woodwork, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, 
Floors, Furniture and every painted or 
varnished surface from cellar to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 


For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug 
Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send 


us his name, with 10c to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send a free sample, quarter pint can of any 


color (except gold, which is 25c) to any point in 
the United States. 


White for illustrated booklet containing interesting 
information and beautiful color card. Free on request. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
3104 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality 
manufactured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


ee 


JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of ‘‘What 
shall I do with my old carpeted Floor to make it samitary and refined?’’ Your 
Painter can do it at a little expense or you can do it yourself. Insiston JAP-A-LAC. 
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Tailored for 
Suits, Women’s 
Made to Wear 
Measure, Sold 
$950 a 
ar. Low 
Prices 


400 Fall Styles on 

O 
Six Months’ Credit 
es ieee Soke eee 

Madam, here is a book that you ought to 
have, and we want to send it to you. It is the 
most interesting fashion book of the year, and 
your mere request will bring it. 

Think of 400 styles—the latest, most charm- 
ing creations—all pictured on living models. 
Suits, skirts and coats that we make to your 
Individual measure. Man-tailored garments, 
perfect in fit, with every man-tailored effect. 
Garments that cost less than others pay for ill- 
fitting ready-mades. 

Then a perfect wealth of hats, furs, plumes, 
waists, lingerie—everything that women and 
children wear. Three piece outfits as low as $5.95, 
including Panama skirt, Hydegrade petticoat 
and lawn waist. The book contains 500 pictures. 

There are not so many new styles shown in any 
stcrein America as you can See in this one book. 


And the prices tell their own story 
of the tremendous savings we offer. 


Your Credit is Good 
oe] es 86 
We sell all of these things on credit—a little 
down and alittle each month for six months. 
Thus you pay for your clothes as you wear 
them. No interest—no security. Wecarry an 
open account. 
Please see what this means. See our wealth of 
styles, our remarkable prices, our convenient credit 


terms. They are allshown inour Fall Fashion Book, 
anda postal will bring it to you. Write us now. 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3562 Mosprat Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


AREYOU Getting Stout? 


You can have as good a figure as 
any woman if you wear one of our 


Ewing Reducing Garments 
and you need not diet, take drugs 
or tiresome exercises. We make the 


7 Ewing Hip and Abdominal Re- 
i y ducing Band and the Ewing Bust 
aeneh se, Reducing Garment. They are 


beautifully made of light materials, 
lined with thin rubber, venti- 
. | lated, cool and comfortable to 
\ \ wear. No buckles, straps or 


X steels. They will reduce you 
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without the slightest harm or 
. inconvenience. We make 
them to your measure 
Wy to reduce just the 
parts you wish. Every 
garment guaranteed. No corset 
yi can reduce you permanently, and 
)\ no other Reducing Garments are 
\ hygienic and comfortable. 
The Ewing Reducing Gar- 
“ ' ments do not bind or distribute the 
flesh to other parts——they draw the fat completely 
away. The Ewing Hip and Abdominal Reducer 
weighs only 5 oz. Endorsed by eminent Physicians and 
undreds of men and women wearers. Wear the band a 
few weeks before having your winter gowns made. 


Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated booklet and measurement 

blanks. Don't goa week longer without knowing what we 
can do for you. New York Sales Room, Mrs. Copeland, 
West 33d St. and Fifth Ave 


THE E. L. EWING CO. 


Dept. BC. 3223 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 





are as clever and bright in 
patterns and effects as any 
expensive goods of the sort 
now on the market. They 
come in plain shades, too. 


36 inches wide—10 cts. a yard. 


The "Hamilton * colors have 
a substantial reputation for 
durability. Every enterpris- 
ing dealer carries Admirals. 
Look for the ticket, always. 

i$ you want something for 
shirtinz, waisting, or house 
gown purposes, ask your re- 
tailer— or write to us for 
samples. 

HAMILTON MANUP’G CO. 

93 Franklin Street - Boston 








THE DELINEATOR , 


as I might to you here, says I: ‘I'll tell 
you something, since you seem a knowl- 
edgeable man. Is the Sovereign to lie in 
Thames river all her days, or will she take 
the high seas?’ 

‘**Oh,’ he says quickly, ‘the King keeps 
no cats that don’t catch mice. She must 
sail the seas, Master Dawe. She'll be 
hired to merchants for the trade. She'll 
be out in all shapes o’ weathers. Does 
that make any odds?’ 

‘Why, then,’ says I, ‘the first heavy 
sea she sticks her nose into’ll claw off half 
that scroll-work, and the next wave will 
finish it. If she’s meant for a pleasure 
ship, give me my draft again, and I'll make 
you a pretty light piece of scroll-work, 
good cheap. If she’s meant for the open 
sea, pitch the scroll into the fire. She 
can never carry all that weight on her 
bows.’ 

“He looks at me squintlings and plucks 
his under lip. 

“Is this your honest, unswayed opin- 
ion?’ he says. 

‘**Body o’ me! ask about,’ I says. “Any 
seaman could tell you ’tis true. I’m ad- 
vising you flat against my own profit, but 
why I do so is my own concern.’ 

‘Not altogether,’ he says. ‘It’s some 
ofmine. You've saved me thirty pounds, 
Master Dawe, and you've given me good 
arguments to use against a wilful woman 
that wants my fine new ship for her own 
toy. We'll not have any scroll-work.’ 
His face shined with pure joy. 

“*Then see that the thirty pounds 
you've saved on it are honestly paid the 
King,’ I says, ‘and keep clear 0’ women- 
folk.’ I gathered up my draft and crum- 
pled it under my arm. ‘If that’sall you 
need of me, I'll be gone,’ I says, ‘for I’m 
pressed.’ 

‘‘He turns him round and fumbles in a 
corner. ‘Too pressed to be made a knight, 
Sir Harry?’ he says, and comes at me 
smiling, with three-quarters of a rusty 
sword he'd found. 

“TI pledge you my word I never guessed 
it was the King till that moment. I 
kneeled, and he tapped me on the shoul- 
der. 

‘Rise up, Sir Harry Dawe,’ he says, 
and in the same breath, ‘I’m pressed too,’ 
he says, and slips through the tapestries, 
leaving me like a stuck calf. 

“It come over me in a bitter wave like, 
that here was I, a Master craftsman, who 
had worked no bounds, soul or body, to 
make the King’s tomb and chapel a tri- 
umph and a glory for all time, and here, 
d’'you sec, I was made Knight, not for 
anything I’d slaved over, or given my 
heart and guts to, but expresscdly be- 
cause I'd saved him thirty pounds and a 
tongue-lashing from Catherine of Castile — 
she that had asked for the ship. That 
thought shrivelled me withinsides while I 
was folding away my draft. On the heels 
of it—maybe you'll see why—I began to 
smile to myself. I thought of the earnest 
simplicity of the man—the King, I should 
say—because I'd saved him the money; 
his smile as though he’d won half France! 
I thought of my own silly pride and foolish 
expectations that some day he’d honor 
me as a Master craftsman. I thought of 
the broken-tipped sword he'd found be- 
hind the hangings; the dirt of the cold 
room and his cold eye wrapped up in his 
own concerns, scarcely resting on me. 
Then I remembered the solemn chapel 
roof and the bronzes about the stately 
tomb he’d lie in, and—d’ye see ?— the un- 
reason of it all—the mad high humor of it 
all—took hold on me till I sat me down 
on a dark stair-head in the passage outside 
and laughed till I could laugh no more. 
What else could I have done? 

“I never heard his feet behind me—he 
always walked like a cat—but his arm slid 
round my neck, pulling me back where 
I sat till my head lay on his chest, and his 
left hand held the knife plumb over my 
heart—Benedetto! Even so I laughed— 
the fit was beyond my holding—laughed 
while he ground his tecth in my ear. He 
was stark crazed for the time. 

‘**Laugh,’ said Benedetto. ‘Finish the 
laughter. I'll not cut ye short. Tell me 
now’—he wrenched at my head —‘why 
the King chose to honor you—you—you 
—you lickspittle Englishman? Iam full 
of patience now. I have waited so long.’ 
Then he was off at score about his picture 
of Jonah in Bury Refectory, and what I'd 
said of it, and his pictures in the chapel 
which all men praised and none look- 
ed at twice (as if that was my fault), 
and a whole parcel of words and looks 





treasured up against me through years. 
“Ease off your arm a little,’ I said. 
‘I cannot die by choking, for I am just 
dubbed Knight, Benedetto!’ 
‘**Tell me and I'll confess ye, Sir Harry 


Dawe, Knight. There’s a long night be- 
fore ye. Tell,’ says he. 

‘So I told him—his chin on my crown— 
told him all—told it as well and with as 
many words as I have ever told a tale ata 
supper with Torrigiano. I knew Benc- 
detto would understand, for mad or sad, 
he was a craftsman. I believed it to be 
the last tale I'd ever tell top of mortal 
earth, and I would not put out bad work, 
before I left the lodge. All art’s one art, 
as I said. I bore Benedetto no malice. 
My spirits, d’you see, were catched up in a 
high solemn exaltation, and I saw all 
earth’s vanities foreshortened and little, 
laid out below me like a town from a cathe- 
dral’s scaffolding. I told him what be- 
fell me and what I thought of it. I gave 
him the King’s very voice at ‘Master 
Dawe. you've saved me thirty pounds!’: 
his peevish grunt while he looked for the 
sword: and how the badger-eyed figures of 
Glory and Victory leered at me from the 
Flemish hangings. Body o’ me, ‘twas a 
fine noble tale, and as I thought, my last 
work on earth. 

“That 1s how I was honored by the 
King,’ Isaid. ‘They’ll hang ye for killing 
me, Benedetto. And, since you've killed 
a man in the King’s palace, they'll draw 
and quarter you; but you're too mad to 
care. Grant me, though, ye never heard a 
more piercing tale.’ 

‘He said nothing, but I felt him shake. 
My head on his chest shook; his right arm 
fell away, his left dropped the knifc, and 
he leaned with both hands on my shoul- 
der—shaking—shaking! I turned me 
round. No need to put my foot on his 
knife. The man was speechless with 
laughter—honest craftsman’s mirth. The 
first time I’d ever seen him laugh. You 
know the mirth that cuts off the very 
breath, while ye stump and snatch at the 
short ribs. That was Benedctto’s case. 

“When he began to roar and bay and 
whoop in the passage, I haled him out in- 
to the street, and there we leaned against 
the wall and had it all over again—wav- 
ing our hands and wagging our heads— 
till the watch ran to know if we were 
drunk. 

‘*Benedetto says to ’em, solemn as an 
owl: ‘You have saved me thirty pound, 
Mus’ Dawe,’ and off he pealed again. In 
some sort we were mad drunk. I be- 
cause dear life had been given back to 
me; and he, because as he told me after- 
ward, because the old crust of hatred 
round his heart was broke up and carried 
away by laughter. His very face had 
changed too. | 

‘**Hal,’ he cries, ‘I forgive thee. For- 
give me too, Hal. Oh, you English, you 
English! Did it gall thee, Hal, to see the 
rust on the dirty sword? Tell me again, 
Hal, how he grunted with joy. Oh, let 
us tell the Master.’ 

‘‘So we reeled back to the chapel, arms 
round each other’s necks, and when we 
could speak—he thought we'd been fight- 
ing—we told the Master. Yes, we told 
Torrigiano, and he laughed till he rolled 


on the new cold pavement. Then he 
kissed us on both checks. 
“*Ah, you English,’ he cried. ‘You are 


more than pigs. You are English. Now 
Hal, you are well punished for your dirty 
fishes. Put the draft in the fire and never 
do so any more. You are a fool, Hal, 
and you are a fool, Benedetto, but I need 
your works to please this beautiful Eng- 
lish King : 

‘“*And I meant to kill Hal,’ says Bene- 
detto. ‘Master, I meant to kill him be- 
cause the English King had made him a 
knight.’ 

‘“*Ahl’ says the Master, shaking his 
finger. ‘Bencdetto, if you had killed my 
Hal, I should have killed you—in the 
cloister. But you are a craftsman, too, 
so I should have killed you like a crafts- 
man—very, very slowly—in an hour, if I 
could spare the time from my _ work!’ 
That was Torrigiano—the Master!” 

Mr. Springett sat quite still for some 
time after Hal had finished. Then he 
turned dark red: then he rocked toand fro: 
then he coughed and wheezed till the tears 
ran down his face. Dan knew by this 
that he was laughing, but it surprised 
Hal at first. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” said Mr. Springett, 
“but I was thinkin’ of some stables 
which I built for a gentleman)in 7Eigh- 









A Folding Table 
For Every Need 














Elegant, strong, 
durable, conve- 
nient—a folding 
table that is a 
unique piece of 
furniture because 
of its beauty and 
marvelous utility. 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


Suitable for any purpose—adaptable 
to any style of furnishing. Won’t 
wobble or shake and has none of the 
frailness common to folding tables. 


Dining Tables, Sewing Tables, 
Tables for the Sick Room, for 
Games, Parties, Every Table Use. 


The Lightweight Peerless Folding Dining Table 
Is the thing for small rooms, flats— anywhere that 
space is limited. 48 inches in diameter, seats 
eight, weight 22 pounds, natural wood top. 


Many other styles, from 
24 to 48 Inches in diameter, 
with felt, leatherette or 
three-ply, exquisitely 
poe natural wood top. 

ight enough to carry any- 
where. and strong enough 
for any load. Every table 
fully guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer. |; he 
doesn't handle our tables, 
wrile us for catalogue and 
we will tell you a dealer 
who does or supply you 
direct. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA COMPANY,- 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 





au Actual Photograph 
12 POUND 
PEERLESS TABLE 
SUPPORTING 1002 LBS. PEERLESS TABLE FOLDED. 
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The idea 


that you 
can cleanse 
the hair 


better without 
washing is 
proved by the 
number of 
women who 
find new pleas- 


ure in using 


W &B Swedish 
Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo 


Removes dust, grease, excessive oil, makes the 
hair soft, clean and fut: easy to arrange and 
conadit 


keeps the hair in splendi ion. 

, Large size $1.00, Small 50c (by mail 60c). For 
Sale by all first-class dealers. If you cannot get it, 
send 10c for a liberal trial package and our pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ How to Have Handsome Hair.” 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. D, 170 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


NOHN J.CLARKS 


Best 6 Corp 
» SPOOLCOTTON 


It makes the 
strongest seams. 


Stronger and smoother 
than other threads—it 
Ctr: pays to use it. 
SPECI If your oS cannot supply ! 
ou, sen us name an get 
OFFER Two Full Spools free. 
BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Dept. A, Pawtucket, R. I. ' 

























STALLMAN’S 
7 DRESSER TRUNK 


Easy to getat everything without dis- 
turbing anything. No fatigue in pack- 
ing and unpacking. Light, strong 
roomy drawers. Holds as much an 

costs no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand Riveted; strongest trunk 
made. In small room serves as 
chiffonier. C. O. D. privilege of 
examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 
FP. A.STALLMAN, 495. 8pring &t., Columbus, O 
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Cook Book Free (rs,3.r"” 


“Kitchen Krinkles’ Mrs. RORER 


with recipes by. 
Rollman Mfg. Co.,.226 Penn Ave., Mount Jey, Pa. 
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Ugly Floors Made Beautiful 


The beauty of an otherwise attractive home 
is often marred by worn, shabby floors that 
collect lint, dirt and dust, and are difficult to 
keep clean. 

All this is qasily and quickly changed, end at 
slight cost wath 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Varno-Lac 


A stain and varnish combined that imparts at 
one application to all kinds of surfaces the 
elegant, lustrous, durable surfaces of highly 
nished and expensive woods—oak, walnut, 
mahogany, rosewood. 

Easy to apply, easy to keep bright and clean. 
Your paint dealer probably has it. The 


ACME QUALITY Text Book 


tells you how to apply Varno-Lac and all other 
cme Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 
and Finishes to best advantage. Write for a 
free copy— postpaid. 
If it’s a surface to be painted, enam- 
eled, stained, varnished or finished 
in any way, there’s an Acme Quality 
Kind to fit the purpose. 


Acme White Lead & Color Works 
Dept. J, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT—Life is Worth Living 


| I eons White Swan Mattresses 


Of Finest Cotton 
And Guarantee Them 
30 Years 


I put the sdmost of quality into a 
reasonably-priced mattress. At the very 
doors of my factory are the world’s 
finest cotton fields. I have my pick of 
the very choicest long, fleecy, staple 
cotton at local frrces. I make aff the 
cotton-felt used in making White =ven Mattresses 
from staple cotton. Before compressing the pico: of snowy: 
white cotton-felt stands 60 inches build a life- 
time’s comfort into each White s high Mattress—ship 
them to users anywhere, pay the freight, and guarantee 

jo years. 

I also make a most splendid line of pillows and com- 
forters, filled with extra-selected white, live gress down or 

hite Swan cotton-felt. My catalog tells all about 
them as well as about White Swan Mattresses. 


Get My Elegant Catalog 
Before You Buy a Mattress 





You'll be surprised at the extraordinary values you can get in 
my courfortable, luxurious, and conscientiously-made mattresses 
I also want to put before you some inside facts about mattress- 
making in general. You'll be interested in learning how some 
mattresses are cheapened and misrepresented. Al] mattresses are 


net made from staple cotton. In fact because of the larger cost and 
the freight they have to pay, northern manufacturers cannot afford 
to put staple cotton into a moderately-priced mattress. They use 
cotton linters, the short fibres which cling to the seed after gin- 
ning. Mattresses thus made soon be- es 
come packed, luinmpy and hard. 
My Booklet “The Truth About Mattreas- 
Making™ and my 
eataleg wil Adp 4 
pou te buy depen- 4 
datle mattress 4 
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TOM B. BURNETT, Dept. R, Dallas, Texas 


66 99 
“Mum 
stops all odors of the body, 
whether from perspiration or other causes. 
Does not clog the pores of the skin or 
check perspiration, but merely neutralizes 
the natural personal odor, which everybody 
has more or less of. 


25¢ at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it post paid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Sent on Approval. Send Ne Meney. $1.50 


WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Mair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
24¢ os. 22 Inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big bargain. remit $1.50 in ten 
days, or sel] 8 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose be sale Free beauty 
switahes, pompedoura vias, pull. wo,” Anna Ayers, 

. bd ate. yers 
Dept. 414, 17 Quincy 8t., Ohicago. a 

















favitations, Announcements, Etc. 
g3 in script lettering, Including two 
g mples, 206 Visiting "$2.50 0. Write for 

Cards, 50c. 


D. OFT ENGRAVING O0., 1038 Obesta at Bt Phe Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DELINEATOR 





teen Hundred, Seventy-Four. They was 
stables in blue brick—very particular 
work. Dunno as they weren’t the best 
job which ever I’d done. But the gentle- 
man’s lady—she’d come from Lunnon, 
new married—she was all for buildin’ 
what she called a haw-haw—what you an’ 
me ’ud call a dik—right acrost his park. 
A middlin’ big job which I’d have had the 
contract of; for she spoke to me in the 
library about it. But I told her there 
was a line o’ springs just where she want- 
ed to dig her ditch an’ she'd flood the park 
if she went on.”’ 

‘‘Were there any springs at all?’ said 
Hal. 

‘‘Bound to be springs everywhere if 
you dig deep enough, ain’t there? But 
what I said about the springs put her out 
o’ conceit o’ diggin’ haw-haws, an’ she 
took an’ built a white tile dairy instead. 
But when I sent in my last bill for the 
stables, the gentleman he paid it ‘thout 
even lookin’ at it, and I hadn’t forgotten 
nothin’, I do assure you. More than that, 
he slips two five-pound notes into my 
hand in the library, an, ‘Ralph’, he says— 
he allers called me by name—‘Ralph’, he 
says, ‘you’ve saved me a heap of expense 
an’ trouble this Autumn!’ I didn’t say 
nothin’, o’ course. I knowed he didn’t 
want any haw-haws digged acrost his park 
no more’n J did, but I never said nothing. 
No more he didn’t say nothing about my 
blue-brick stables, which was really the 
best an’ honestest piece o’ work I’d done 
in quite a while. He give me ten pounds 
for savin’ him a ham of a deal o’ trouble 
at home. I reckon things are pretty much 
alike all times in all places.” 

Hal and he laughed together. Dan 
couldn’t quite understand what they 
thought so funny, and went on with his 
work for some time without speaking. 

When he looked up Mr. Springett, alone, 
was wiping his eyes with his green and 
yellow pocket-handkerchief. 

‘“‘Bless me, Mus’ Dan, I’ve been asleep,”’ 
he said. ‘‘An’ I’ve dreamed a dream 
which has made me laugh—laugh as I 
ain’t laughed in a long day. I can't re- 
member what ’twas all about, but they do 
say that when old men take to laughin’ in 
their sleep, they’re middlin’ ripe for the 
next world. Have you been workin’ 
honest, Mus’ Dan?” 

‘*Ra—ather,”’ said Dan, unclamping the 
schooner from the vise. ‘‘And look how 
I've cut myself with the small gouge.” 

‘‘Ye-es. You want a lump 0’ cobwebs 
to that,”’ said Mr. Springett. ‘Oh, I see 
you've put ’em on already. That's right, 
Mus’ Dan.”’ 


THE POWER AND THE 
GLORY 


(Continued from page 412) 


OHNNIE Consadine!”’ The girl 
checked her steps a bit at a 
new sound in his voice. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you just one thing, and 
you'd better never forget it, 

neither: [ ain’t no fool. JI know mighty 

well an’ good your reason for treating 

me this-a-way. Your reason’s got a 

name. Hiait’s called Mr. Gray Stoddard. 

You behave yo’self an’ listen to reason, 

or IJ’ll get even with him for it. I'll fix 

him!”’ 





Chapter X—The Sandals of Joy 


OME in here, Johnnie,’’ Mavity Bence 
called one day from the door of a 
strange little cluttered cubbyhole partly 
under the garret stairs, and extending out 
over the roof of the lean-to kitchen. It 
was a hybrid apartment, between a large 
closet and a small room; one four-paned 
window let in scant light and ventilation; 
all the broken or disused plunder about 
the house was pitched into it, and in the 
middle sat a tumbled bed. It was the 
woman's sleeping-place, and her dead 
daughter had shared it with her during 
her lifetime. John stopped at the door 
with a hand on each side of its frame. 

‘‘Beddin’ up things, Aunt Mavity?”’ she 
asked, adding, “if I had time I’d come in 
and help you.”’ 

“I was just puttin’ away what I’ve got 
left that belonged to Lou,”’ said the wom- 
an, sitting suddenly down on the bed and 
gazing up into the bright face above her 
with a sort of appeal. Johnnie noticed 
then that Mrs. Bence had a pair of cheap 
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The Bell System has become the 
nervous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in 
the homes of Americacannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find out 
where they are at any particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country vil- 
lage or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotei room to his wife at home. 


There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 


The Bell Long Distance 


lelephone 


The Bell telephone has a special value 
because tt is everywhere—because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations. 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have a real vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Bell System every year. 


Many of these are comforting calls from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of 
the happiness which one man has and 
another man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at 
moments when you are not using it. 


service offers, ready 


recruited for your call, the largest body of active 


business men in the world. 


If you havea telephone 


avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved omly by one policy, one system, 
2 universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 
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This 124-Page Book is indispensable to any 
woman who desires to dress in latest New Yor 
Fashion at economical prices. 

No other Fashion Book is so complete—so 
authoritative or so valuable as this Prize Edition. 

You will find attractively illustrated and fully 
described 


Tailored Suits, Coats, Dresses 
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Skirts, Costumes, Waists, Furs, 
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UR GUARANTEE 
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in a diverse range of choice and exclusive patterns, 
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choice is uae limitless. 

The workmanship in a King Tailored Waist is so 
superior, that, no matter how chen you launder them 
—they always retain their smart style and perfect fit. 

Alll leading stores sell King Waists. Your dealer 
will supoly you—ask him. Be sure you find the 
"King" label. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


slippers in her lap. It came back vividly 
to the girl how the newspapers had said 
that Louvania Bence hed taken off her 
slippers and left them on the bridge, that 
she might climb the netting more easily 
to throw herself into the water. The 
mother stared down at these, dry-eyed. 

‘She never had ‘em on but the once,” 
Mavity Bence breathed. ‘‘And I—and I 
r’ared out on her for buyin’ of ’em. I 
said that with Pap so old and all, we 
hadn’t money to spend for slippers. Lord 
God!’’—she shivered—‘‘we had to find 
‘money for the undertaker when he come 
and laid her out.”’ 

She turned to Johnnie feverishly, like a 
thing that writhes on the rack and seeks 
an easier position. 

“I had the best for her then—I jest 
would do it—there was white shoes and 
stockin’s, and a reg’lar shroud like they 
make at Watauga; we never put a stitch 
on her that she’d wore—hit was all new 
bought. For once I said my say to Pap, 
ard made him take money out of the 
bank to do it. Te’s got some in thar for 
to bury all of us—he says—but he never 
wanted to use any of it for Lou.” 

Johnnie took counsel with herself as to 
time, then came in and sat down on the 

| bed beside her hostess. She laid a loving 
hand over Mavity’s that held the slip- 
pers. 
| ‘What pretty little feet she must have 
had!”’ she said softly. : 
“Didn't she?’ echoed the mother, with 
a tremulous half-smile. “I couldn’t 
more’n get these here on my hand, but 
they was a loose fit for her. They’re as 
good as new. Johnnie, ef you ever get a 
invite to a dance I'll lend 'em to you. 
Hit’d pleasure me to think some gal’s 
‘feet was dancin’ in them thar slippers. 
| Lou, she never learned to dance—looked 
like she never could find time.’’ But 
ppeee Louvania had found time in which 
to die! 

So Johnnie thanked poor Mavity, and 
hurried away, because the warning 
whistle was blowing. 

And the very next Wednesday Miss 
Sessions gave a dance to the members of 
her Uplift Club. These gaieties were 
rather singular and ingenious affairs; 
sterilized dances, Mrs. Hexter irreverently 
dibbed them. Miss Lydia dia not invite 
the young men employed about the mill, 
not having as yet undertaken their up- 
lifting, and feeling quite inadequate to 
cope with the relations between them and 
the mill girls, which would be something 
real and genuine, and, as such, quite for- 
eign—if not inimical—to her enterprise. 
She contented herself with bringing ina 
few well-trained young males of her own 
class, who were expected to be attentive 
to the girls, treating them as equals just 

las Miss Lydia did; and for the rest they 




















‘and find such joy as they might in the 
'supper and the fact that Miss Sessions 
‘paid for a half-day’s work for them to- 
‘morrow that they might lie late in bed 
after'a night’s pleasuring. 

Johnnie Consadine had begun to earn 
money in such quantities as seemed to her 
economic experiences extremely large. 
She paid her board, sent a little home to 
her mother, and had still wherewith to 
buy a frock for the dance. She treated 
herself to a trolley ride in to Watauga to 
buy this dress, going on the Saturday half- 
holiday which the mills gave their work- 
ers. There was grave debate in John- 
nie’s mind as to what she should buy. 
Colors would fade—in cheap goods, any 
how; white soiled easily. ‘But then I 
could wash and iron it myself any evening 
I wanted to wear it,’’ she argued to Man- 
dy Meacham who accompanied her. 

“I'd be proud to do it for you,” re- 
turned Mandy, loyally. Ordinarily the 
Meacham woman was selfish, but, having 


‘found an object upon which she could 


center her thin, watery affections, she 


| proceeded to be selfish for Johnnie instead 


of toward her, a spiritual juggle which 
some mothers perform in regard to their 
children. 

The store reached, Johnnie showed 
good judgment in her choice. There was 
a big sale on at this the main shopping- 
place of Watauga, and the ready-made 
Summer wear was to be had at bargain 
rates. After long and somewhat painful 
inspection, since most of the things she 
wanted were hopelessly beyond her, John- 
nie carried home a fairly fine white 
lawn, simply tucked, and fitting her to 
perfection. 





The night of the dance Johnnie adjust- 
ed her costume with the nice skill and 
care which seem native to so many of the 
daughters of America. Mandy, dressing 
at the same bureau, scraggled the parting 
of her own hair, furtively watching the 
deft arranging of Johnnie’s. 

‘““Let me do it for you, and part it 
straight,’’ Johnnie remonstrated. 

“Aw, hit’ll never be seed on a gallop- 
in’ hoss,’’ returned Mandy carelessly. 
‘““Everybody’ll be so tuck up a-watchin’ 
you that they won't have time to notice is 
my hair parted straight.”’ 

“But you're not a galloping horse,” 
objected Johnnie, laughing and clutching 
the comb away from her. ‘‘You’ve got 
mighty pretty hair, Mandy, if you’d give 
itachance. Why, it’s curly! Let me do 
it up nice for you once.”’ 

So the thin, graying ringlets were loos- 


ened around the meager forehead, and: & 


indeed Mandy’s appearance was consid- 
erably ameliorated. 

‘‘There!—isn't that  nice?”’ 
Johnnie, turning her companion around 
to the glass and forcing her to gaze in it— 
a thing Mandy always _ instinctively 
avoided. 

“I reckon I’ve looked worse,’’ agreed 
the tall woman unenthusiastically; ‘‘but 
Miss Lyddy ain’t carin’ to have ye fix up 
much. I get sort of feisty and want to 
dav-il her by makin’ you look pretty. 
Wisht you would wear that breas’-pin 
o’ mine, an’ them rings an’ beads I bor- 
ried from Lizzie for ye. Then nobody’d 
know you from one o’ the swells.”’ 


Johnnie shook her fair head decidedly. | | 


Talk of borrowing things brought a remi- 
niscent flush to her cheek. 

Presently came Mavity Bence bringing 
the treasured footwear. 

‘IT expect they'll be a little tight for 


me,’’ Johnnie remarked somewhat doubt- ; 


fully; the slippers, though cheap, ill-cut 
things, looked so much smaller than her 
heavy, country-made shoes. But they 
went readily upon the arched feet of the 
mountain girl, Mandy and the poor moth- 
er looking on with deep interest. 

“IT wisht Lou was here to see you in 
’em,’’ whispered Mavity Bence. ‘‘She 
wouldn't grudge 'em to you one minute. 
Lord! how pretty you do look, Johnnie 
Consadine!”’ 

The dance was being given above a 
store, in the big hall which Miss Lydia 
hired for such functions for her Uplift 
Club. The room was _§half-heartedly 
decorated in a hybrid fashion. Miss 
Lydia had sent down a rose-bowl of flow- 
ers; and the girls, being encouraged to 
use their own taste, put up some flags left 
over from the last Fourth of July. When 
Johnnie and Mandy Meacham—strangely 
assorted pair~—entered the long room, 
festivities were already in progress. A 
negro orchestra of three pieces was lustily 
Sawing away at dance music, and Miss 
Lydia was trying to teach some of her 
club.members the two-step. Her youn- 
ger brother, Hartley Sessions, was gravely 
piloting a girl down the room in what was 
supposed to be that popular dance, and 
two young men from Watauga for whom 
he had vouched stood ready for Miss Ses- 
sions to furnish them with partners when 
she should have encouraged her learners 
sufficiently to make the attempt. Round 
the walls sat the other girls, and to John- 
nie’s memory came those words of Man- 
dy’s, ‘‘You dance—if you can.” 

Johnnie Consadine certainly could dance. 
Many a time back in the mountains she 
had walked five miles after a hard day's 
work to get toa dance that some one of 
her mates was giving. The music seemed 


_ somehow to get into her muscles, so that 


she swayed and moved exactly tn time. 

“That’s the two-step,” she murmured 
to her partner. ‘I never tried it, but I’ve 
seen 'em dance it at the hotel down at 
Chalybeate Springs. I can waltz a little; 
but I love an old-fashioned quadrille the 
best—it seems more friendly.”’ 

Gray Stoddard was talking to an older 
woman who had come with her daughter. 
A sudden touch on his shoulder roused 
him, as one of the young men from town 
leaned over and asked excitedly: 

‘‘Who’s that girl down at the other end 
of the room, Stoddard?—the stunning 
blonde that just came in? She’s got one 
of the mill girls with her.”’ 

Gray looked, and laughed a little. 
Somehow the adjectives applied to John- 
nie did not please him. 

‘Both of them work in the mill,’’ he 
said briefly. “The one yowu);mean) is 
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Johnnie Consadine. Her fine appearance 
is rather the least remarkable thing about 
her.” 

‘‘Well, take me down there and give me 
an introduction,” urged the youth from 
Watauga, in a tone of enthusiasm which 
was barred from Uplift affairs. 

‘All right,’’ agreed Gray, getting to his 
feet with a twinkle in hiseye. “I sup- 
pose you want to meet the tall one. I've 
got an engagement for the first dance with 
Miss Consadine myself.” 

“Say,” ejaculated the other, drawing 
back, ‘‘that isn't fair. Miss Sessions,’’ he 
appealed to their hostess as umpire, 
‘‘here’s Gray got the belle of the ball 
mortgaged for all her dances, and won’t 
even give me an introduction. You do 
the fair thing by me, won't you?” 

Lydia Sessions had her neophytes safe- 
ly launched, and they were making a 
more or less tempestuous progress across 
the floor. She turned to the two young 
men a flushed, smiling countenance. In 
the favoring light and the extremely 
favoring costume of the hour. she looked 
almost pretty. 

“What is it?” she asked graciously. 
“The belle of the ball? I don’t know 
quite who that is. Oh!” with a slight 
drop in her tone and the temperature of 
her expression, ‘‘do you mean John Con- 
sadine? Really, how well she is looking 
to-night!”’ 

‘‘Isn’t she!’’ blundered the Watauga 
man with ill-timed enthusiasm. ‘‘What 
is she trying to do? Good Lord! she’s 
going to attempt the two-step with that 
Eiffel Tower she brought along!” 

These frivolous remarks, suited well 
enough to the ordinary ballroom, did not 
please Miss Lydia for an Uplift dance. 

“The girl with John is one in whom I 
take a very deep interest,’ she said witha 
touch of primness. ‘John Consadine is 


and 


young, and exceptionally strong 
healthy. But Amanda Meacham has --er 


--disabilities and afflictions that make it 
difficult for her to get along. She isa very 
worthy case.”’ 

The young man from Watauga who had 
not regarded Johnnie as a ‘‘case”’ at all, 
but had considered her purely as an excep- 
tionally attractive young woman, looked 
a trifle bewildered. Then Gray took his 


arm and led him across to where the at- | 


tempt at two-stepping had broken up in 
laughing disorder. With that absolutely 
natural manner which Miss_ Sessions 
could never quite achieve, good as her 
intentions were, he performed the intro- 
duction and then said pleasantly: 

‘‘Mr. Baker wants to ask you to dance, 
Miss Johnnie. I'll carry on Miss Aman- 
da’s teaching, or we'll sit down here and 
talk, if she’d rather.”’ 

‘‘No more two-steppin’ fer me,’’ agreed 
Miss Meacham, seating herself decidedly. 
“I'll take my steps one at a time from this 
on. I’d ruther watch Johnnie anyhow; 
but she would have me to try for mvself.”’ 

Johnnie and the young fellow from 
Watauga were otf now. They halted 
once or twice, evidently for some further 
instructions, as Johnnie got the step and 
time, and then moved away smoothly. 
Gray took the seat beside Mandy. 

‘‘Ain't she a wonder?’ inquired the big 
woman, staring fondly after the fluttering 
white skirts. 

‘She is indeed,’” agreed Gray quietly. 
And then, Mandy being thus launched on 
the congenial theme—the one theme 
upon which she was ever loquacious—out 
came the story of the purchase of the 
dress, the refusal of the borrowed jewelry. 

“Johnnie's quare—she is that—I'll 
never deny it; but I cain’t no more help 
hikin’ her than as if she was my own born 
sister.’ 

‘“‘That’s because she 1s fond of you, too,’ 
suggested Gray. — 

‘*Do you reckon she 1s?’’ asked the tall 
woman, flushing. ‘‘Looks like Johnnie 
Consadine loves every livin’ thing on the 
top side of this earth. [I ain’t never seen 
the human yet that she ain’t got a good 
word for. But I don’t know as she cares 
specially "bout me.”’ 

“You wouldn’t be so fond of her if she 
wasn’t fond of you,’’ Stoddard asserted 
confidently. 

*‘Mebbe I wouldn't,’’ Mandy debated; 
“but I don’t know. Let Johnnie put 
them two eyes o’ hern on you, and laugh 
in your face, and you feel just like you’d 
foller her to the ends of the earth—or I 
know I do. Why, she done up my hair this 
evening, and’’—the voice sank to a half- 
shamed whisper—‘‘she said it was pretty.” 


























More Than Soap 


It is Nature's most delightful 
cosmetic — an incomparable grease- 
less cream. No other soap is “like 
it” or “just as good.” 

But CUTICLAY SOAP is unlike any 


f cream. It is a solid, lasting cake, which, 
L rubbed between the moistened hands, 
ay instantly gives a creamy foam that has all 
Be the cooling, healing effects of cold cream, 


and more—it cleanses and frees the pores 
absolutely, and leaves the cuticle soft and 
velvety. It’s Nature's own skin food. 


CUTICLAY SOAP is a fine, milled 
soap made in five-ounce cakes which sell 
for but twenty-five cents the cake at almost 
every good dealer's store. 


cai lay 
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Individual Soap is Sanitary 
Used soap is as Hemerrocs esiteed ae eae aed 


In the individual packet you need never fear, for human hands 
meres foe ie goep ae sos 


And i we sso handy. Four or five —enough for a couple of asyee late no room in your purse or vest pocket, 
they can he used wherever there is water. e is plenty in each package to hoe bathe face and hands. 
Roe one hundred in a group and but twenty-five cents per group. 


COTICLay tooth Powder — CUTIML Ay shampoo “Hele 


is a fine, scented powder, containing sufhcient CUTI- It cleanses the scalp frees the pores, and makes the 
a to thoroughly cleanse the teeth and heal sore hair soft and lustrou 
The CUTICLAY SHAMPOO is different from 
wean five cents per box. anything you have ever tried you will like it better. 

We want you to try CUTICLAY SOAP. If you will send a two-cent stamp and the name 
of your dealer or druggist, we'll send a liberal sample cake. 

But we prefer to have you try a full sized cake. Send twenty-five cents and your dealer’s 
name, and we will forward the full sized cake at once. We'll arrange so you can buy it 


fame etterwrerce Try it a month. If you don’t like it, write to us and we'll send your money 
ac 


THE CUTICLAY COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Individual 


Soap 
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ANDY Aanines is $ great Gain. 
Home-made Fudge and Taffy are fine when 
made with Karo Syrup. 
More wholesome and toothsome by far 
‘bought candy’’ and less expensive. 


Karo Corn. Syrup 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 
Asa spread for bread, you can give the children all they want. 
Karo is higher in food value and more easily digested than 
other syrups. 


Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook nook uty 
RR including thirty recipes for home candy-mak- 
ing—Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, Butter Scotch, and 
especially ‘‘ Karo Sweet Divinity '’—the book tells. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. B 
New York 
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You children who want 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice ought to say this to your 
mothers: 

‘Other folks’ children have 
a new sort of breakfast — break- 
fasts shot from guns. 

‘‘They are giant grains of 
_wheat or rice puffed to eight 
times natural size. 

‘The shapes of the grains 
are unaltered; the coats are 
unbroken. The grains are 
nut-like, crisp and delicious, 
yet four times as porous as 
bread. 

‘*These foods were invented 
by Prof. Anderson particu- 
larly for children’s foods. Eve- 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 





Get 
Puffed Wheat 
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Mother 


to 








ry starch granule is exploded 
by steam, so the digestive 
juices act instantly. Never 
before were cereal foods made 
so wholesome and enticing. 
‘‘Now please let us have 
them. Order a package and 
see how we likethem. Order 
Pufted Wheat and Puffed Rice 
both so we can see which we 
like best. | 
‘‘For you certainly don’t 
want other folks’ children to 
have better cereals than we.”’ 
Say that to mother and she’ 11 
get youthe foods. Forthey are 
not only good but good for you. 
But try to get her to order 
at once —for mothers forget. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in the Extreme West. 





Made only by the Quaker Oats Company 
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Truth About Canned 
Vegetables and 


Fruits 


There are some mistaken ideas about the 
methods used in the canning of garden prod- 
ucts. These are the simple truths: 


The vegetables or fruits are taken fresh from the garden. 
They are canned on the day they are picked. 


They are cooked just as you cook them—in the cleanest of 
kitchens. And nothing is added, save sometimes sugar or a savor 


of salt. 


Preservatives are never used—not by any canner, not in any 


brand. 


Vegetables and fruits naturally vary. 


The preserving is done by sterilization—done by heat alone. 


Sections and seasons 


may affect the grades, though we locate our canneries where the 


best products grow. 


But there is no variation in the manner of canning. 


The prod- 


ucts are always Clean, always pure, always free from preservatives. 


To this fact we 1,800 canners unitedly pledge our word. 


Modern canning is founded on sterilization by heat. 


Itis this which enables us to have fresh vegetables and fruits 


every day of the year. 


We live better and feel better than in times when we could not 


have them. 


l’or these products form an essential part of our dict. 


Let not any prejudice—any mistaken ideas—lessen these bene- 


fits for you. 


Canned vegetables and fruits—whatever the kind, 


whatever the brand—are exactly the same as though you picked 


them and cooked them yourself. 


National Canners Association 








Gray turned and looked into the flushed, 
tremulous face beside him with a sudden 


tightening in his throat. How cruel hu- 
manity is when it beholds only the gro- 
tesque in the Mandys of this world! Her 
hair was pretty—and Johnnie had the 
eyes of love to see it. 

He stared down the long, lighted room 
with unseeing gaze. He was recalled 
from his musings by Mandy’s voice. 

“Oh, look thar!'’ whispered his com- 
panion excitedly. ‘‘The other town feller 
has asked for a knock-down to Johnnie, 
too. Look at him passin’ his bows with 
her, just like she was one of the swells!” 

Stoddard looked. Charlie Conroy was 
relieving Baker of his partner. Johnnie 
had evidently been asked if she were tired, 
for they saw her laughingly shake her 
head, and the new couple finished what 
was left of the two-step and seated them- 
selves a moment at the other side of the 
room to wait for the next dance to begin. 

“These affairs are great fun, aren't 
they ?’’ inquired Conroy, fanning his late 
partner vigorously. 

“I love a dance better than anything 
else in the world, I believe,’’ returned 
Johnnie, dreamily. 

“Oh, a dance—I should suppose so; 
you move as though you enjoyed it; but I 
mean a performance like this. The girls 
are great fun, don’t you think? But 
then, you wouldn’t get quite our point of 
view on that.” 

He glanced again at her dress; it was 
plain and simple, but good style and be- 
coming. She wore no jewelry, but lots of 
girls were rather affecting that now, espe- 
cially the athletic type to which this 
young beauty seemed to belong. Surely 
he was not mistaken in guessing her to be 
one of Miss Sessions’s friends. Of course, 
he was not. She had dressed herself in 
this simple fashion for a mill-girl’s dance, 
that she might not embarrass the working 
people who attended. Yes, by George! 
that was it, and it was far better taste 
than the frocks Miss Sessions and Mrs. 
Hexter were wearing. 

Johnnie considered his last remark, her 
gaze still following the movements of the 
negro fiddler at the head of the room. 
Understanding him to mean that, being a 
mill-hand herself, she could not get a de- 
tached view of the matter, and thus see 
the humor of this attempt to make society 
women of working girls, Johnnie was yet 
not affronted. Her clear eyes came back 
from watching Uncle Zeke’s maneuvers 
and looked frankly into the eyes of the 
man beside her. 

“T reckon we are right funny,” she 
assented. ‘‘But, of course, as you say, I 
wouldn't see that as quick as you would. 
Sometimes I have to laugh a little at 
Mandy—the girl I was dancing with first 
this evening—but-—she’s so good-natured 
it never hurts her feelings. I don't mind 
being laughed at myself, either.” 

“Laughed at—you?” inquired Conroy, 
throwing an immense amount of expres- 
sion into his glance. He was rathera 
lady's man, and fancied he had made 
pretty fair headway with this beautiful 
girl whom he still supposed to be connect- 
ed with the circle of factory owners. 
“Oh, you mean your work among the mill 
girls here. Indeed, I should not laugh at 
that. I think it’s noble for those more 
fortunate to stretch a hand to help their 
brothers and sisters that haven't so good a 
chance. That's what brought me out 
here to-night. 
the plan to me. He doesn’t seem to think 
much of it—but then Gray’s a socialist at 
heart, and you know those socialists never 
go much on organized charity. I tell him 
he’s an anarchist.”’ 

“Mr. Stoddard 1s a mighty good man,”’ 
agreed Johnnie with sudden pensiveness. 
‘*They’ve all been mighty good to me ever 
since I’ve been here; but I believe Mr. 
Stoddard has done more for me than any- 
one else. He not only lends me books, 
but he takes time to explain things to me.”’ 

Conroy smiled covertly at the simplic- 
ity of this young beauty. He debated 
in his mind whether indeed it was not 
an atfected simplicity. 

“How long have you been in Cotton- 
ville, Miss Consadine?”’ he asked. ‘‘Do 
tell me who you are visiting—or are you 
visiting here ?”’ 

“Oh, no,’ Johnnie corrected him. “I 
believe you haven’t understood from the 
first that I'm one of the mill girls. I 
board at—-well, everybody calls it Pap 
Himes’s boarding-house.”’ 

There was a moment's silence; but Con- 
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Ocean Fish 


i Direct from the wharf in 
| Gloucester, to your home 
Families and Other Consumers 





| of FISH ought to purchase direct from Gloucester and thus 

| have the world's yreatest fish market right at thelr own 

; doors. 

| Recause you ilve away from the sea coast {ft may never 

_ have occurred to you that you could buy the very choicest 
of Ocean fish right at the wharf and have it expressed 

| direct to your home without extra charge. 


| For twenty-four years we have been selecting and sortin 

i; fish from the catches of the entire Gloucester fleet. with 

| the one {dea in mind of wetting the very finest fish. We 
must have the best quality, for with us it is “ONCE A 

'| CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUSTOMER.” 


1 = We sell YOU DIRECT, not through dealers, thus {n- 
|| Suring you FRESHLY packed goods. 


Sold by Mail to Consumers 
Delivered by Prepaid Express 


Our SALT MACKFREL are tender, juicy fellows. 
Freshened aid broiled, they make the finest breakfast dish 


you ever tasted. 


| 
| 
| 
Salt CODFISH selected, cleaned’ and put up without 
| bones, as we do it, fs a perfect food. 


rchment-lined cans, 
the large pieces are bright, clear, red andi and white, «risp, 
and juicy, like the finest lobster fresh from the sea, and this 


i 
‘| Our FRESH LOBSTERS are tn 
' freshness and flavor will last for months. 


il We sell also CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, HAT.T- 
| BUT, SARDINES, SALMON, HERRING, TUNNY, ant 
many other dainty, delicious foods. 


With an assortment of this kind once In your store-room, 
! the chances are you will never ayain without, for wur 
| gous are always satisfactory. “The convenience is great. 
| We SEND ON APPROVAL, with the understanding that 
| you can take plenty of time to examine the goods ore 
you pay your DUI. 


| Send for Descriptive Price List 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
46 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 






When you want leather bags or pocketbooks 
of the latest style, look for them bearing 
the above Trade Mark 


for they are made in the newest designs approved 
by fashion, and back of every bag stands the 
“Anthony” reputation of making only the finest 
leather goods. “Anthony” are absolutely 
guaranteed. The “Anthony” Trade Mark pro- 
tects you from cheap imitations. . 


“ANTHONY” bags cost from $1.00 
uP, and may be bought from all first- 
class dry goods stores or direct from 
us if there is no dealer in your town. 


A LEADER. 


Ooze leather bag, silk cord handle. 
Colors, black, tan, grey. 
Size 7x7!» inches. 
Price, $1.00. 


Send for Catalogue showing 
our many new styles. 


ANTHONY MANUFACTURING CO. | 
LYNN, MASS. 
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will be paid by THE DELINEATOR 
in guaranteed salary rebates, and cash 
prizes during our big fall and winter 


Prize Contests beginning October first. 


SALARY REBATES 





MONTHLY PRIZES 
SEASON PRIZES 
COMBINATION PRIZES 











Making in all the greatest series of 
offers ever given for the securing of 


magazine subscriptions. 


Over 2,000 Cash Prizes 


Write today for full announcement of 


the biggest of all magazine offers. 


Address 


The Butterick Pub. Co. 


Butterick Building 
New, York 


Faultless in Style 
and Fit 


The cut and hang of this stylish knit 
jacket are found in all the Schmidt- 
nit creations. This year the designs 
are smarter than ever, and every one 
is exclusive. You find such dash and 
style only in Schmidtknit Jackets and 
Sweater Coats. Knit from the finest 
imported yarn, by master workmen, 
and faultless in every detail. Sold by 
high class dealers. If 
not found at your mer- 
chant’s, write us direct. 
Latest Style Book Free. 


The Standard Knitting Co. 
Dept. 28, Cleveland, Ohio 









































If your preseat occupation loea not 
my emable you to earn enough ononey or the t 
work vou are doing Is hart and uneun- 
menial. write for acopy of my free book on 


Beauty Culture 


This book tet:s how I teach women in their 
Ry own tome by -harts, diagrams. and carefully 
prepared !. esos to master the different 
branches of this work and earn from 


$18 to $50 Per Week 


By my «imple-practica! system. I have taurht 
more than 4.00! women and girls in the United 
; States apt Canara, to not only improve their own 
5 Personal appearance. but | have taught them to 
mastet s profesaion that help, them to ear a steady 
ticome no metter where they may locate. 
This frea hook tells all about my echool and 
how I teach women—by mall—to become expert 


( operators ‘nv ” 
ene e Hair Dressing Marcel Waving 
Scalp Trea t Facial Massage Shampooing 

J ales furnish valuable formulas for making Flesh Food, Massage 
Cream, Hair Tonics. Depliatorica, Cosmetios, Ete. 

tart a Business of Your Own : 

You can start a visiting practice—working by appolotment In your 
patrons’ homes—or you can establish a Beauty Parlor {in your own home or 
anywhere eise. This profession offers unllinitel opportunity for amb. § 
fe tious women to become Indcpendent. The demand for cxpert operator. 5m 
im: (\* growlog every day. My students are able to quickly establish a lucrs. IR 
Mm tive practice—many of them carn money before they have craduavd f 

' Wrtte to-day for thie Free Ronk—a penny poatal will du. 


7 ELIZABETH KING SYSTEM on 
_Dept. 138. No. 156 East 23d Street, New York 
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é Will not break 
piit. Perfectly p intedand 
finished Qne DIADEM will 

outwear a dozen common hairpins 
Colors: Shell, amber or i] 5 4-inech, or 
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them, send for sample oO toda 5 
4 Matled postpaid on receipt of 2 Cs 
AT STIN-WALKER €0., Dept, D. 109 kingston St., Boston, Nass, 


BUY 
YOUR 


HAIR GOODS 


On Approval at Lowest 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


My 12 years experience in this tusi- 
ness, unequaled stock anc personal 
attentlon enable me to save you 
most money. I pay delivery 
charges and guarantee satis. 
faction or return money. 
This beautiful, fascinating and 
aan Billy Burke Cluster, made 
of fine, natural wavy, human hair, 


ordinary shacles, my Special 
: ' Introductory Price only $2.85 
Very tine 22-inch 13g oz. Wavy Switch. My Special 

Pia tn eS 


Price only . 
$1.00 







Set of 5 Puifs, Special Price only - 
Send sample of hair and descrilie »poods ordered. 


Lerze new fPustrated cataloz of numerous baler gooda 
Sent FREE bargains and invaluable » Hints on Care of Hair." © 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 211, 182 State St., Chicago, IU. 
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ata q it. The most interesting 
book of the kind ever isened for free 
distribution. 96 payes of latest designs 
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Embroidery. Stamped IJ.inens, Pillow 
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roy managed not to look quite so deeply 
surprised as he felt. 

“*1—-of course, I knew it,” he began at 
length, after having sorted and discarded 


half a dozen explanations. ‘There— 
why, there’s our dance!"’ And he stood 
up in relief, as the fiddlers began on an | 
old-fashioned quadrille. 

Johnnie responded with alacrity, not 
aware of having either risen or fallen in 
her companion's estimation. She danced 
through the set with smiling enjoyment, | 
prompting her partner, who knew only | 
dances. On his part Conroy | 
studied her covertly, trying to adjust his- 
slow mind to this astonishing new state of 
things, and to decide what a man’s proper 
attitude might be toward such a girl. In 
the end he found himself with no conclu- 
sion, 

“They say they’re going to try a plain, 
waltz,”’ he began as he led her back to a | 
chair. He hesitated, glanced about him, 
and finally placed himself uneasily in the | 
chair beside her. Good Lord! The situa- 
tion was impossible. What should he say | 
if anybody --Gray Stoddard, for instance 
—chatfed him about being smitten in this. 
quarter? 

“A waltz?” echoed Johnnie helpfully 
when he did not goon. ‘IT believe I could 
dance that—I tried it once.”’ 

“Then you'll dance it with me,” Conroy 
found himself saying, baldly, awkwardly, 
but unable, for the life of him, to keep the 
eagerness out of his voice. 

Upon the instant the music struck up 
the two arose and made ready for the 
dance, Conroy placing Johnnie in walta- 
ing position, and instructing her solicit- 
ously. 

Gray Stoddard, looking on, was amazed 





at the naive, simple jealousy that swept 


over him at the sight. She had danced 
with Conroy twice already —he ought to 
be more considerate than to bring the girl 
into notice, that way--a chump hike 
Charley Conroy! what would he under- 


stand of such a nature as Johnnie Consa-_ 


dine’s? Before he fully realized his own_ 
intentions, he had paused in front of the 
two and was speaking. 


i 
“IT think Miss Johnnie promised mea! ~~ --——- 
dance this evening. 


lll have to go back 
to the office intwenty minutes, and—I: 
hate to interrupt you, but I guess I'll 


have to claim my own.’ 


He became suddenly aware that Conroy | 
was signaling him across Johnnie’s grace- 
ful head with Masonic twistings of the fea- 
tures. Stoddard met these recklessly in- 
considerate grimacings with an impassive 
stare, then looked away. 

‘IT want to see you before you go,”’ the 
man from Watauga remarked, as he re- 
luctantly resigned his partner. ‘‘Don't 


_you forget that there’s a waltz coming to: 





me, Miss Johnnie. I’m going to have it, 
if we make the band play specially for us |; 
alone.”’ 

Lydia Sessions, passing on the arm of 
young Baker, glanced at Johnnie, star- 
eyed, pink-cheeked and smiling, witha 
pair of tall cavaliers contending for her» 
favors, and sucked her lipsinto that thin, 
sharp line of reprobation Johnnie knew so 
well. Dismissing her escort graciously, 
she hurried to the little supper room 
and found another member of the com- : 
mittee. 

‘‘Come here, Mrs. Hexter. Just look at 
that, will you?’ She called attention in 
a carefully suppressed but fairly tragic 
tone to Stoddard and Johnnie dancing 
together,. the only couple on the floor. 
‘‘None of the girls know how to waltz. I 


'am not sure that it would be suitable if 


they did. When I came past, just now, 


there were two of the men—two!—talking 
to John Consadine, and they were all 
three laughing. I can’t think how it is 


that girls of that sort manage to stir 


things up so and get all the men around 
them.”’ 

‘Neither can I,’’ said Mrs. Hexter 
wickedly. ‘If I did know how, I believe 
I'd do it some time myself. What isit you 
want of me, Miss Sessions? I must run 
back and see to supper, if you don’t need | 


me. 
“But I do,” fretted Lydia. “I want | 


your help. This waltzing and—and such 


its suggestion. 


things—ought to be stopped.” 

“All right,’’ rejoined practical Mrs. 
Hexter. ‘‘The quickest way to do it is 
to stop the music.” 

She had meant the speech as a jeer, but , 
literal-minded Lydia Sessions welcomed ' 
Hurrying down the long | 


.room, she spoke to the leader of their 
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1835 % 
ALLCACE 


SILVER. PIATE THAT “ 
RESISTS WEAR 


C74 MONG women of taste 1835 R. 
3 Wallace Silver Plate has always re- 
ceived first preference. Its exquisite 
designs— its splendid workmanship —- 
its “Sterling Silver” appearance - its 
“wear-resisting " qualities—and that lit- 
tle added touch of the exclusive — are 
~“ the differences which distinguish it un- 

mistakably from all other plated wares. 


The new Blossom Pattern is an entirely fresh 
idea, delicate in design, superb in execution, 


| finished in French Gray with polished shield. 
‘ | | It is the pattern of the year. 


| | An Unrestricted Guarantee, that Protects 
: | You Absolutely. 
WE GUARANTEE that 1835 R. WALLACE, Silver Plate 


that resists wear, will give absolute satisfaction, and we agree to 
stand behind and replace every piece of goods bearing the 1835 
R. WALLACE trade-mark that does not give satisfactory service 
in any household. 


An additional sectional plate with tif 
no increase in price. I 
; The little cut shows our new sectional plating, 
: which is applied to all pieces most frequently 
used—a three-fold increase of wear-resist- 
ance with no increase in price. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. Send a postal 
for a new edition of Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘How 
to Set the Table.”’’ It’s free to anyone 
interested in making the home attractive. 


R. WALLACE& SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, Box 15, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco _ London 


| Bossom 
Fallen 





YEARS OF ACCUMULATED EXPERIENCE 


add their value to 


‘6 Vérode”” A, Underwear 


Finished) 
Buy your Winter’s supply in this Brand if you want satisfactory 
Underwear. An honest reputation is gained only by having real Merit. 


Underwear of MERIT 
Must Fit Well 
Wear Well 
Wash Well 
Look Well 


The Materials must be of the best. All these points of excellence 
are found in this well known Brand. No other make equals it in the 
variety of shapes and fabrics for stout, medium, and slender forms. 


For Children the ‘““Meérode’’ Brand offers the best proportioned and 
most comfortable garments that can be turned out. 


We describe some of the popular lines: 


Drawers, 
Vests, Corset 
Tights, Covers Union Suite 


No. Color Deacription 

552 White, Light weight finest combed cotton..... 

50d Cream, Medium weight finest combed cotton ..........-.---. 
1464 White, Heavy weight fleeced combed cotton..... 

658 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 50% wool 


re 
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566 White, Medium yee merino, 60°, wool 


672 White and Silver. Winter weight merino, 76% wool .......... 
562 White, Light weight merino, 50°¢ wool . . 
513 White, Light weight silk and wool, 25%, silk ............. 
G18 White, Medium weight silk and wool, 25 silk 
140 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 85’, wool. 
G74 White, Heavy weight, 50°; wool, 30°, silk 


2.00 
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Vests and Drawers 


Children’s ea 


2662 White. Heavy weight fleeced cotton 2.0.02. .0.0. 000.22 ce eee wo 
264 U White, Heavy weight fleeced cotton, Union Suits ..........--- 

2666 Whiteand Natural Winter weight merino, 60° wool. 
270 U White and Natural Winter weight merino, 60°; wool, Union Suits, all sizes 


Prices quoted for East of the Rockies only 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
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New York 
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“93 HAIR TONIC 


Two Sizes, 50c. and $1.00 


MNES rates the Scalp-Nourishes the Hair Roots 


1) 


Your Money Backif it Doesn't 


sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist inaplace. Look for The jrexall stores 
Side Sie. LR EU Ces ts Bet R eit simee hoe 


ea ke aA BAL) eon tae) aCe 


It Shines the Best Whichever Way You Look At It 


The shine 
quickest, and above all 
what you want for your 


is blacKest, 


stove, 


the 
others 


shine 


it 


isn’t 


is brightest, the shine 
absolutely dustless. 


Get it the next time, 


is 
it? 


you will be convinced and delighted. 


MORSE BROS., 


Pato aN 


THE F. F. DALLEY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Props., 


ett a ae Cr Mls conisiins Fee yg 
yvn ee te Mt ec ee) ae tee tat ae 
gives a brilliant shine that won’t rub off, Atalldealers 





HYACIL CREAM 


Datnatily Perfumed 
REMOVES FRECKLES 
A specially campounded cream 

applied on retiring, removes freckles 
quickly and surely. Money bak if 
it does not do the work perfe tly. 
In jars, 90 cents) postpaid. Order 
direct or send for particulars. 

Address Dept. E, 


The Silvertoa Co., Chicago, Il. 


Canton, Mass., 


U. S.A, 


POLISH 


mes 


- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


i 


Cheaper than 
Wood. 


am oa 
stn 


. TEWART 
al tel\iat a tole 


a e 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 
1701 Covington St., (Agents MWanted) 


f 


iS 
Just 
and 


Hamilton, Ont. 


He 


Costs Least. 
Looks Best. 
Lasts Longest. 


NARARARAN” 


Cinclanati, O. 





er 


sh So cage 





small orchestra. 
a brown face full of astonishment. 
fiddle-bow faltered—stopped. He turn- 
ed to his two fellows and gave hasty direc- 


The negro raised to her 
His 


tions. The waltz measure died away, 
and a quadrille was announced. 

‘That was too bad!’ said Stoddard. 
‘You were just getting the step beauti- 
fully.” 

The girl flashed a swift, sweet look up at 
him. ‘Ido love to dance,”’ she breathed. 

‘‘John, would you be so kind as to come 
and help in the supper room?”’ Miss Ses- 
sions’s hasty tones broke in. 


(To be continued) 


Synopsis of Preceding Instalments 


Johnnie Consadine is born in the Unaka 
mountain district of Tennessee, of lowly par- 
ents, in poverty and wretchedness. Assoonas 
she is old enough, she seeks employment in the 
great cotton mills at Watauga. She is met by 
Shade Buckheath, a skilled mechanic in the 
mill, and takes up her abode at Gideon 
Himes’s boarding-house, where many of the 
girls live, among whom is Mavity Bence, 
Himes’s daughter, one of the weavers. In her 
walk to the boarding-house with Buckheath 
they encounter an automobile, in which are 
Gray Stoddard, one of the young and rich 
owners of the Hardwick mill, and Miss Lydia 
Sessions, Mr. Hardwick's sister-in-law. The 
motor breaks down, Buckheath repairs it, and 
Stoddard is strangely interested in Johnnie’s 
youth and beauty. 

Johnnie, after an interview with Stoddard at 
the factory, is employed. Asshecomes from 
work one afternoon she sees Miss Sessions, in her 
carriage, and Stoddard, nearit, in conversation, 

Johnnie meets Stoddard on a mountain 
road, where she has gone to gather some 
moccasin flowers for him. They are caught 
in the rain in his automobile, after Johnnie 
has been taught to drive the machine. A few 
days later Miss Sessions’s Uplift Club holds a 
meeting, which Johnnie attends. 


THE PLAYING OF 
CHOPIN’S OCTAVE ETUDE 


(Continued from page 415) 


This melody ends with the first note of 
the eleventh bar, and not, and as indi- 
cated by the slur in the Mikuli edition, 
on the last note of the tenth bar. 

The Mikuli edition has a sharp to the 
E in the bass of bar ten, which seems to 
me fictitious and too unfine for Chopin, 
though it may be prejudice on my part. 
In bar seven the E will be found sharped, 
but here it has a purely passing character 
and does not necessarily affect bar ten. 

At bar seventeen of this section we 
have a questioning thought becoming, in 
har eighteen, an actual question. To 
this the composer gives his own answer 
in the next passage, which carries him 
back to his old thoughts. 

Ill. 4—In bars thirty-one and _ thirty- 
two a new phase is added to the mental 
picture. Here again I must point out 


| what seems to me a fallacy in the Mikuli 
_ edition—that of giving the lower tone of 
' the octave on the third beat of measure 
| thirty-two the significance of completing 


the inner melody. This melody, to my 
mind, should end abruptly on the F 
sharp preceding the D sharp belonging 
solely to the octave melody. 

I prefer the Peters, Breitkopf and Haer- 
tel, Schirmer—any others, in fact, to the 
Mikuli edition, which is supposed to have 
the real Chopin traditions. It seems to 
have many little falsities and trivialities 
which are unworthy of Chopin. This, 
however, is only my personal opinion. 

Returning to our consideration of the 
second section: — twice and thrice the 
composer in his reverie returns to his 
question, the answer seeming to have 
proven unsatisfying; until the third time 
he becomes more troubled and agitated 
at his inability to solve the riddle, and in 
anger it leads back to the storm formerly 
raging within his breast. 

It. 5—A left-hand melody is added in 
the second and third questioning passages 
which should be given prominence, as it 
complicates the reverie, disturbs its tran- 
quillity, and at bars fifty-five and fifty- 
six (of this section) adds greatly to the agi- 
tation. Sometimes, to emphasize the ris- 
ing anger of the composer’s mood, I give 
special stress to this little left-hand bit. 

after this the left-hand passage booms 
ominous warning of the returning tumult 
of mental stress. Thestorm gathers force 
and breaks with all its former vehemence, 
ending in the final crashing chords. 











Underwear without 
puckers and bunches 


Setsnug Underwear does 
away with all puckers and 
bunches. The sliding watst- 


band is a patent that keeps the 
drawers-flaps perfectly flat and 


smooth and allows your dress 
to hang gracefully without 
wrinkle or hump. The band 
is adjustable to fit any waist, 
and when once adjusted needs 
no change. 

And what a comfort to have 
such perfect-fitting underwear 
with a soft downy finish on 
the inside! 


Setsnug 
Underwear 


is the 
and men. 
The men’s garments also have a close perfect 
fit, and the comfort of anall-over elastic rib that 
yields to every movement. They are made of 
finest yarns carefully combed, and knit by 
skilled operators togive strength and durability. 
~etsnug garments are made in Union and Two- 
pie ce Suits for men, women, and children, of cotton, 
wors ats me rino and lisle. &@Oca garment and up, 
Ask your « le ler for Setsnug U nderwear. If he hasn't 
it, write us his name and we'llsee that you are supplied, 


Write for the Setenug booklet. 


Avalon Knitwear Company 
101 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


sensible underwear for both women 


Better Wool 
' Better Spun 
Better Dyed 


Ask your dealer for Bear Brand Yarns, 
No matter what kind of yarn you require, 
there is a Bear Brand Yarn that és dest for 
that particular purpose. 

Look for the Bear Brand trade- -4 
mark on every skein. It <= 
makes you SAFE from in- 
ferior material, and SURE 
os og best results from your 

Vor 


“The Bear Brand aneal of Handiwork 


shows mae uses tor BE AR 

BRAND yarns. Covers the 

whole art of knitting and cro- 

cheting. 200 pages of new pat- 

terns and stitches. 250 pretty 

pictures and plain instructions, 

useful to beginner and expert. 

Sent postpaid, paper binding, 25c.,cloth binding, 50c. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 


Dept. C, 107 to 113 Grand Street, New York City 


PU Cryay 


Direct to You 


TRADES MARK “REGISTERED 


. You can save from $5 to $40 by buy- 
7 ing a Kalamazoo stove or range for 


Cash or Credit 


direct from our factory at 

actual factory prices. No 

stove gives greater satisfac- 

tion; 360-days’ approval test. 

We Pay Freight and guar- 

antee safe oo Send 
for Catalog No. 1165. 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 


$1.85 Each 


Send n0 money, 
write today for this 
handsome 14-inch, beau- 
fully caret, carefully 
selected Ontrich Feather, any 
If fen find it a ne 

remit $1.85 each, 
sell oa and get eur 
own close Ge. 
Write for catalogue. eee. 


color. 
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WHAT OTHERS ASK 
| ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


Miss Rittenhouse is always glad to answer any question that may come up in your social 
life, to assist you in planning entertainments, and to advise you on all problems of etiquette. 
If you wish a personal reply, send a stamped envelope with your request. Address Anne 
Rittenhouse, care of THE DELINEATOR, Butterick Building, New York. — Editor. 


Notes and Letters 


UBY—A note or letter should 
never be written in pencil; this 
is an unpardonable error. A 
carelessly written note will re- 
flect upon both the manners 

and education of the writer. If one is in 

doubt about the spelling, a small dic- 
tionary kept close at hand will be of 

great assistance. The punctuation of a 

letter should also be carefully observed. 





A Widow’s Wedding 


Mrs. W.—A widow does not select a 
white gown for her second marriage, nor 
does she wear a veil with orange blos- 
soms. Any of the fashionable light 
shades may be selected, with a becoming 
hat to match. A bunch of violets or 
other flowers may be worn in the dress 
instead of carrying a bouquet. Usually 
only one attendant is selected—a maid- 
of-honor or a bridesmaid. 


Souvenir Post-Cards 


M. L.—A girl may receive souvenir 
post-cards from boy friends. Many of 
these cards are very attractive, and quite 
a collection can be made. When one is 
traveling from place to place a pretty 
post-card with a few lines written on it 
will often take the place of a letter, 
which is sometimes difficult to write. 


A Written Wedding Invitation 


Miss B.—A written invitation to a 
wedding should be answered at once, as, 
besides being a compliment, it implies 
that only a few have been selected. The 
reply should be written informally, just 
as the invitation was, and accepted with 
cordiality. 

Three Answers 


Daisy Be_t_t—lIf{ there are no seats 
vacant in the funeral car it would be 
much better to stand for the short dis- 
tance than to remain at home... . 
If one lives in a city the street number 
on a visiting card is quite necessary, but 
in a small town the name alone will be 
sufficient. .. I would advise you to 
take the voile skirt to a cleaner, as he will 
be able to clean it without injuring the 
material or color. 


Child’s Invitations 


MotHER—The invitations for a child's 
party may be written on small decorated 
sheets of paper, in either the first or third 
person. As a child’s handwriting is so 
irregular, it will perhaps be better for a 
grown person to write them so the pretty 
paper will not be spoiled. They may be 
delivered by hand or posted. Children 
generally prefer to receive them through 
the post. 

Dance Escorts 


J. M. E.—It will be proper for a young 
girl to attend a dance with a girl friend, 
if they are accompanied by a married 
woman. She may also attend with a 
young man, if there are married women 
present as chaperons. It will be less 
awkward if accompanied by a man, as he 
can see that her program is filled and that 
she has a good time generally. 


On Lifting the Hat 


IGNORANCE—When walking with a 
woman a man always lifts his hat to any 
of her friends she may happen to speak to. 
He should also lift his hat to distinguished 
or older men of his acquaintance, and to 
clergymen; also when passing a man he 
knows, on the street, accompanied by a 
woman who is unknown to him. He 
should lift his hat when offering his seat 
to a woman, and also if she addresses a 
question to him. 


Invitations to Tea 


LovurisE—A young girl may send her 
card alone if she wishes to give an in- 
formal tea to a few of her girl friends. 
But if young men are to be included in 


the invitation, her mother’s card should 
be sent with hers, and the mother should 
remain in the room while the guests are 
present. 


Acknowledging Wedding-Gifts 


M L. R.-—A friendly informal note 
should be written for each wedding-gift 
received It need not be long, but men- 
tion by name the especial gift for which 
you are writing thanks. Express your 
pleasure and appreciation, and include 
your fiancé’s name in the thanks. Write 
the note as soon as possible after the gift 
has been received. 


Correct Form for Notes 


Miss N. H.—Do not begin a personal 
note ‘Dear Sir.’’ A business note begins , 
in that way. ‘“‘My Dear Mr. Williams,’’ : 
or ‘‘Dear Mr. Williams,’’ would be the 
correct way in which to write a personal 
letter, and, in concluding it, say, ‘‘Very 
sincerely yours,’ or ‘Believe me _ sin- 
cerely yours,”’ or, 1f you wish to be a 
little more formal, say, ‘‘Very truly 
yours.’” Use plain white unruled paper 
and good black ink— never a pencil. 
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Regarding a Young Man 


May M. S. 0.-—It would be wiser 
not to write the young man and ask him 
to call. If he has taken you out to 
different places it is his place to call when 
he so desires. If, however, you feel so 
inclined, it is quite correct to write a note 
and invite him to tea some night, es- 
pecially Sunday night, at your house. 
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Reception Cards 


M. J.—If you attend an afternoon 
tea or reception at the minister’s home 
you leave one card for his wife. A mar- 
ried woman uses two cards of her hus- 
band’s and one of her own, It is not 
necessary to leave more. If you do not 
attend, send these cards in an envelope 
on that day and address it to each person 
whose name is on the invitation. In ad- 
dressing an envelope or in writing a letter , | Lo. 
to a minister who has the degree of D.D., ce ok _/ 
precede his name with ‘‘Dr."’ 16 fn Cites 

Your invitation calls for an answer. , | 
This should be written on note-paper or 
on a correspondence card. You can use 
these cards to acknowledge Christmas 
gifts or for notes of any kind, formal or 
informal. They are now made large 
enough to hold a good deal of writing 
and have monogram and house address 
engraved at top. 
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Acknowledging Introduction 


C. G. B.—It is never necessary. on 
the part of either the young ladv or 
young man to express any pleasure at 
meeting when they are casually intro- 
duced. It is courteous to do so when 
the introduction has been brought about | 
at the request of the young man, or both | 

| 
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of them have an intimate friend in com- 
mon who has spoken much of one to the 
other. 

Announcing a Marriage 





W. B.—If there are no invitations | 
whatever to a girl’s wedding it must be 
announced at once by engraved cards. 
These are sent out the day after the 
wedding. If she does not care to go to 
this expense, then the wedding should 
be announced by her parents in the news- 
papers, and she and the groom should 
write the fact to all of their friends. 
Write informal Jittle notes in the first 
person singular. 


Not Polite to Borrow 


INQUIRER— When one is visiting, even 
over night, one should go prepared with 
every toilet accessory. It is not polite to 
borrow anything from the hostess. It ts 
considered in better taste not even to use | 
the soap in the guest-room, but always to 
have one’s own. This is also true of a 
wash-cloth and a sponge. 
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IS legs and neck are twisted into 
all sorts of double knots three, 
four times a day, that they may 
be squeezed througha tight-fitting 
shirt. When I saw, for the first 

time, an American baby dressed, I thought 
that, compared to it, the Anglican and 
Catholic church ceremonies were of a 
mere ‘“‘Ring-a-rosy’’ simplicity. Miss 
Alice Bacon thinks that the American 
baby dresses are prettier than ours. Ours 
are certainly simpler. Incidentally it is 
wide-minded and wide-sleeved enough to 
let a baby growin them without its put- 
ting up a ring fight. 

Baby dresses are cut, along general lines, 
the same as the kimono of the grown-ups. 
Only for the baby the sleeves and skirts 
are longer and wider in proportion, so that 
they will cover their bare feet; besides pro- 
tecting their bare hands, the long sleeves 
save their faces from heartless scratchings. 
But let us return to our baby hero. 

After the first bath, then, the nurse took 
out its undergarment, fitted it into the in- 
ner side of its outer garment—it was in 
late Summer, so the baby did not need 
more than two—then she laid the dresses, 
thus fitted, upon the soft-padded mat 
floor and simply and naturally, laid Taro 
into their open folds. Noscreams. What 
excuse can the baby have to yell? Simply 
a matter of dress—nothing more. But 
see what a difference it makesin life! To 
the American mother the century-old hys- 
terical fit of screaming so terrifying to her; 
to the Japanese mother perhaps, the 
sweetest melody on earth—the mellow 
cooing of content. 





E HAVE no furniture in Nippon. 
That is another way of saying that 
the babies can not raise much of a potato- 
patch on their bald heads, even if they 
worked pretty hard. This meansalso, that, 
a mother (one type) can hardly work up 
seventeen heart-failures a minute the 
moment her baby begins to look round 
tthe world, and that a mother (another 
type) can hardly die of nervous pros- 
tration because of the wanton destruc- 
tion of her precious and very high-priced 
furniture. It is not always that I am 
permitted to be proud of my honored 
forefathers in this heartless glare of the 
latter-day civilization in which we all 
live. But in this matter I unquestion- 
ably and unreservedly am. The men 
who devised such a choice and excrucia- 
ting pastime as the rite of kappuku (or as 
the vulgar would call it, harakir1) for the 
grown-ups, took good care that the floor 
upon which the baby makes its first jour- 
neys abroad should be padded as soft as a 
pillow and so clean that a lady in white 
silk can sit upon it with pleasure and 
without care; and that there should be 
nothing for him to bump his head against 
save the pillows and the shozi. The stern 
and Spartan code of samurai has many a 
dainty touch. One of the bravest of 
them went into the mélée of battle with a 
spray of cherry in bloom, and at the fall of 
the day of carnage, his swords broken, 
his quiver empty, his armor torn, awry, 
stained with gore and grime, he at last 
sank at the foot of a tree, his last 
hour had come; before committing hara- 
kiri, however, he composed the farewell 
couplet, as all the samurai should do, and 
wrote it on the ground with the broken 
end of his sword. And his farewell verse 
was an apology to the cherry-spray for 
the rudeness of the day against the rose 
and pearl of its flower. And the thought- 
fulness toward the defenseless days of 
babyhood is of the same perfume of senti- 
ment. There in the soft-matted arena, 
you can enjoy to the full the pretty sight 
of the four-footed making its grave way 
into the dignity of the biped. 

It was in the dead of Winter; it was 
very early in the morning. Taro was 
suddenly aroused from a dreamless sleep 
which youth alone enjoys without pay- 
ing the price of being a saint. Our friend 
was five years of age then—according to 
the Japanese way of counting, six. 

‘Pray, make haste, young master,’’ he 
heard his old nurse say (and those were 
the still classic days in Nippon when even 
the servant spoke in the language fit only 
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(Continued from page 404) 


for the court of Louis XIV.). ‘‘Madam 
your august mother awaits you. This is 
to be a great day’for you, young master.” 

Taro did not know how early it was; he 
saw only that all was ink-black about him. 
From his mother’s room a pith-wick, 
seed-oil lamp—a timid and faint-hearted 
affair which was in vogue in those leisure- 
ly days—glowed softly through its paper 
shades. He was dressed hastily in gar- 
ments which were new to him—a thin 
cotton tunic and a divided skirt called 
hakama—nothing more. Barefooted and 
shivering in the cold, he was led to his 
mother. She was beaming with the joy 
that even the generations of Buddhistic 
training of her ancestors could not mask. 
Was not her son about to put his foot on 
the first round of the ladder called man- 
hood? Itwasa great hour for motherhood. 

She led the way to his father’s room. 
Over the shojz groove the son prostrated 
himself, as had been his wont, and wished 
him good morning. 

“A gift for you, my son,” said his fa- 
ther. And the boy felt, hovering some- 
where, perhaps playing hide-and-seek 
among the severe life-hardened features 
of his father’s strong face, there was a 
big-hearted smile which made him dream 
of a May morn even while he shivered ina 
thin cotton tunic in the dead of Winter. 
“A gift which I hope you will like.” 

Taro lifted his head from off the mat to 
receive it. At the sight of it his eyes be- 
came as large as watermelons;—I am 
afraid his lips fell apart—as if this proud 
samurai boy were nothing more than a 
street urchin. Oh, if he only were an 
American boy, how he would have leaped 
for joy, fetched an orthodox Indian war- 
whoop and called down God's blessings 
upon his parents in particular and upon 
the world in general and distributed kisses 
and hugs in wholesale lots. But he was 
a Japanese boy. You will not wonder 
at Taro’s fit of transport when I tell 
you that the gift was—a fencing-sword. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said the father, “I have the 
honor of presenting you to your fencing- 
master. I see you are dressed for a bout; 
that is right.” 

And Taro for the first time understood 
why he had been put into Summer cos- 
tume on a snowy morning. In the re- 
ception-room he was presented to his 
first master in due form and 

‘‘We shall have our first match,” said 
the master. ‘‘Are you ready? Where? 
Why, in your back yard; the floor of our 
fencing-hall is literally as clean as snow 
this morning.”’ 


? 





S THEY walked out, long ahead of 
dawn, the frozen snow cracked under 
the bare feet of Taro. He did not say 
anything; before him was the master. He 
was clad in just the same thin fashion; 
he, too, walked barefooted. ‘‘There isa 
good way of keeping yourself warm this 
morning,’ said the master. Taro did 
not say anything; he was not sure of his 
lips; they were trembling astonishingly. 
The master wheeled around; raised his 
fencing-sword before him and_ spoke: 
‘‘Now then, my boy, I shall give you a 
chance to warm yourself.’”’ 

Well, Taro did not freeze to death that 
morning. Ten or twelve minutes later 
when he came in, out of breath, he was 
literally, actually and scandalously steam- 
ing. He was bathed, dressed, and had 
had his morning meal and been back 
in his father’s book room before the sun. 
woke. And asthe first rays of the morn- 
ing glowed crimson upon the shoj1, he 
heard his father say (and this time, the 
frozen mask of traditional paternal au- 
thority was nowhere, anda frank smile of 
a comrade in its place). 

‘So you did have a glorious time, did 
you? Iam glad; you shall have it every 
morning from this time on. And some 
time I hope you may do honor to some- 
thing truer than that bamboo fencing- 
sword of yours.’’ And the father took 
pride in pointing to one of the three 
swords on the rack which had come to 
him through centuries and centuries of 
brave traditions and which symbolized 
the honor and pride of the house. ‘It’s 
not exactly a flower-bed training,’’ ad- 


mitted the father, ‘“‘but of course you 
have heard the story of the tigress and 
her cubs?’ Taro had not; naturally, he 
was anxious to hear it. This was the 
story told him: 

In the north of Korea there lived once 
upon a time a famous general. One 
Winter night the moon was turning the 
earth into one big pearl. The night was 
too beautiful for the general to stay 
in his hut and keep company with his 
own thoughts. So he walked out. He 
took the huntsman’s trail for his guide. 
The mountain-peaks raced along the sky- 
line like an army of whales white with 
foam. In the valleys snow was ten feet 
deep. He wandered on, dreaming. 

All of a sudden he stopped; it was not a 
snarl, neither a purr nor a grunt, nor yet 
a wail. What was it? Whence did it 
come? From what distance? There 
was something human about the sound; 
it fascinated him. As one hypnotized, 
the general walked in the direction of the 
sound. At last he stood on the brink of 
a canyon. The moonbeams came flood- 
ing over his shoulders and flowed into its 
sapphire depths. The opposite wall of 
the chasm was higher than the one upon 
which he was standing; it rose sheer one 
hundred feet above him, ice-jeweled. 
Where it met the sky, it was capped with 
snow. There the moonbeams were giv- 
ing birth to a thousand pearls. 

The general watched it. Then he saw, 
sharp-cut against the deep gray of the 
sky-line, the outline of a tigress. She 
swung her head and sniffed the air awhile 
and melted away from sight like a dream. 
But she came back. This time she had 
with her nine new-born cubs. The moth- 
er threw her slender grace over the preci- 
pice and craned her neck and scanned the 
moonlit depth of the canyon. She rose 
to her feet; then she caught one of her 
cubs by the loose skin over the nape of 
the neck, swung it leisurely over the abyss 
and tossed it in the air. The cub fell a 
black ball against the glittering wall of 
ice and moonbeams—down, down, down, 
faster and faster, three hundred feet to 


the snow-cushioned bottom of the cafi- 


on. The mother watched it, leaning far 
out over the frozen edge of the precipice. 
Down in the blue-gray shadow on the 
white floor of the cafion there was a 
black spot, perfectly still, to all appear- 
ances dead. The mother tigress rose to 
her feet again, went to the second cub, 
tossed it over the precipice and watched it 
fall, as she had done with the first. Then 
the third, fourth, fifth, to the ninth. 

Once more she crouched over the edge 
of the cliff; her eyes hung over the abyss 
from the strained neck, bigger than any 
stars; her tail beat a gentle tattoo on the 
snow. She conned the nine black spots 
on the bottom of the canyon, as the 
ghost of starvation would watch the 
grainsofrice. Then... She raised her 
head a little and called—the same sound, 
a cross between a yearning wail and a 
howl with so much of the human in it. 
Hills and dales were dead under the 
weight of Winter, but they woke in an- 
swer to the appeal of the mother, and 
echoed it a hundred-fold. A tense mo- 
ment or two of silence. 

And from the depth came the answer, 
quavering, faint, faltering—one, two, 
three, four—four times. Then once 
more the silence. The mother called 
down again, a trifle louder this time. 
Finally came the answers; one, two, 
three, four—silence. Four times the 
mother called—it was the same, four 
answers, no more. 


Nene tigress rose—slowly, lamely; an in- 
stant, and she was gone. 

The general was too interested to 
move. 

Then the dawn slowly whitened. Had 
the tigress abandoned her cubs? The 
general watched the early light of day 
fill the canyon; the black spots at the bot- 
tom of it did not move. He watched 


them a long time, wondering the while. | 


Suddenly he started and held his breath. 
It was just what he expected that hap- 
pened. The mother was with the cubs. 
Very soon the tigress walked away from 


the bottom of the cafion; four black balls 
followed the mother. 

‘“What became of the five other cubs?” 
asked Taro. 

‘‘She left them; they were dead. The 
tigress mother tries her cubs when they 
are born, in the way I told you. And 
she takes the trouble of raising those and 
only those which show themselves, in the 
first days of their lives, worthy of the 
name of tigers.”’ 

"Tis the same old Spartan ideal. Very 
pretty, as you see on paper and in a 
story-book, and it can not be denied that 
it is highly convenient for such a country 
as Japan on such occasions as the Battle 
of Mukden—but, but, but! If I were a 
baby, I have an idea that I might prefer 
the leather-lined, lacquer-bodied English 
what-do-you-call-’em which looks so 
much like a miniature edition of the 
state carriage of our emperor, and many 
of which you can see on the asphalt walks 
of Central Park. And it is a Japanese 
who speaks thus; and yet the world moves, 
as you see. 


T THE age of six—or according to 
your way of counting, five—Taro was 
sent to a public school which we call ele- 
mentary school. The common school 
which makes all men alike is the same 
the world over—except in Japan. I 
believe that our public-school system is 
based upon the American model—largely 
through the influence of Rev. Guido 
Verbeck and of Mr. David Murray. 

Still, there were many features in the 
school training of Taro which are strange 
to the experiences of a Western boy. 
Taro could not pass his examination with- 
out satisfying his schoolmasters that he 
could save his life in a shipwreck on a 
smooth sea and that he could hold his 
ground against any blade in his fencing- 
class and also in jiu-jitsu. He did not 
yell the very roof off the grandstand at an 
intercollegiate baseball match. He did, 
however, look upon the black and blue 
and blood-stained marks of the champion 
fencer of his school with the same relig- 
ious ecstacy as that of the children of 
Israel looking down upon Daniel in a 
den of lions. 

Another thing Taro came to learn—the 
divine right of schoolmasters. It’s an 
ancient institution with our fathers. 
And it is about as absolute as that of the 
parent. This should be so; our people 
expect so much of the schoolmaster. His 
duty does not by any means end in dri- 
ving into the understandings of his pupils 
things which are in the text-books, by the 
short cut of a hickory switch. His chief 
duty and work is to make himself a hero 
in the imigination of his pupils. It’s a 
hard task, as all the Japanese teachers 
will tell you. 

The first thing that Miss Lizzie, in ta- 
king charge of the Fifth Reader room, did 
was to ask her flock the question: ‘‘Was 
there any desk-mate, a little girl pre- 
ferred?’ The eyes of little girls opened 
like flowers and each confided in Miss 
Lizzie. And Miss Lizzie promptly ‘‘seat- 
ed all the would-be mates as far apart as 
possible,”’ and the biographer of Emmy 
Lou sums up this matter which passed all 
her early understandings, in the preg- 
nant sentence: ‘‘Emmy Lou had ques- 
tioned the motives of pedagogic detsm.”’ 

That was the first thing Miss Lizzie 
did. That would have been the last 
thing a Japanese teacher would have 
done. 

Miss Lizzie was wise. The Japanese 
teacher is not foolish either, at least we do 
not think so—all comes from the end of 
education. The sum total of Miss Liz- 
zie’s endeavor was to teach the children 
their lessons in the best possible manner. 
The whole duty of man with the Japanese 
teacher was to make a hero of himself in 
the eyes of the pupil, for the making of 
man in our country is more important 
than spelling correctly, adding correctly 
and reading well. 

‘“‘My son,” said his father to Taro one 
day, “how would you like to take a 
little trip?’’ They were looking toward 
the-hills ruby-crested in the after-glow of 
a Summer twilight. <“SYour aunt lives on 


oa ty 


ine other Side of those hills. Pay her a 
visit. You will start within an hour 
and travel all through the night.” 

“All night over the mountain, august 
father?” marveled the imagination of 
eight years’ ripening. : 

“Yes, my son,’’ repeated his father in 
precisely the same tone of voice as one 
would say good-morning to a neighbor; 
“yes, all through the night over the 
mountain. Oh, the paths are well mark- 
ed on those mountain-sides. If not, 
there are many foxes in those hills with 
torches on their tails. (We had all heard 
of the fox fires, how they lead wanderers 
nto all sorts of troubles) You will be 
sife. Spend all day with the good lady 
to-morrow. Then start back with the 
fall of day; travel through the night and 
get home with the first light of the day 
after to-morrow morning.” 

**Is the humble one to be honored with 
the company of his betters?’ with a 
smile not altogether the most comforta- 
ble. 

‘‘The legs under you are young,” the 
father saw the need of telling the boy 
what he had already known. ‘They 
ought to measure the distance with ease. 
If you wish me, however,"’ he threatened 
in his soft half-smiling voice, ‘“‘I shall 
order a kago for you. Shall Task Yosaku 
to carry a lantern in front of you? 

The son was too ashamed for further 
words. He went, That was his first 
trip. <A little uneasy—I do not say that 
he was not afraid a bit, either—still, a 
mirage of boyish adventure (life, my 
dear, holds nothing more alluring than 
that, believe me) lanterning his path, the 
boy was tripping off a mile or two outside 
the castle town. 

‘*Hei!"’ he heard some one call after him. 
And he found after all that he was not to 
be a lone traveler along the mountain- 
trail that night. The two others were to 
wer the same way. He was happy, unut- 
terably happy. Now the immediate 
future was a path of romance of the color 
of the rosiest candy—that was what the 
boy thought in all his innocence. Later 
he changed his mind. For this reason. 
As soon as they were into the heart of the 
mountain and of the night, the oldest 
among them—he was the proud master of 
twelve big years’ big wisdom—began to 
d-> his duty. He began to tell all sorts of 
horrible stories of ghosts and, what was 
worse, of the deadly and bloodly things 
which had happened along that very 
mountain, night-blauck, with thick-cover- 
ed paths choked with dead leaves. That 
was not all. The oldest boy turned into 
a heartless fiend; he was simply doing his 
duty to the best of his ability; 1t must be 
added, however, that he was doing it well. 
But Taro had not the slightest hint or 
suspicion of the role of his friend. Natu- 
rally, he despised him, Did Taro cry, did 
he hesitate, turn on his tracks? Oh, no! 

“What are you giving us?” IT can al- 
most hear the American reader protest. 
“An eight-year-old boy traveling through 
the dead of night with horrid ghost-stor- 
ies for his companions, and keep his com- 
posure ? Impossible!’ You are right— 
if Taro were not a Japanese boy. Let 
me tell you the reason why Taro neither 
eried nor turned back. He was too 
proud. Nothing more. The keen, very 
sensitive sense of pride (I believe our 
forefathers used to know it under the 
name of honor) has always been the 
corner-stone of our ethical system. 

Pride saved his face; it took him safely 
through the mountain and landed him 
in the amiable presence of his aunt. 

Efe had another experience, which had 
the same end in view. It was the first 
year of his schooling. The schoolhouse 
had served the old clan as a fencing-hall. 
But the new day had come, and, like so 
many samurai who had exchanged their 
swords for top hats and European dress- 
es, the old fencing-hall put on a new gar- 
ment that it might serve the new order of 
things in a new way. 

There lived in the clan an old man very 
popular with the children. He had oc- 
cupied the humble position of a servant in 
one of the ancient families of the clan. 
His master had moved to the great city 
of Tokyo; he remained behind; he wished 
to have his bones rest with the soil of his 
ancestors. When the new elementary 
school was established he was engaged as 
a janitor. The old janitor was also the 
prince of story-tellers; hence his popu- 
larity with the children. 
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And every Saturday night the old man 
devoted himself to the training of the 
boys in something which, especially to 
our parents’ way of thinking, was in- 
finitely more important than scholarship. 
Every Saturday night, therefore, Taro, 
with the rest of the boys of the clan, went 
to the old janitor to receive the precious 
training in the mastery of his own nerve 
and soul. 

The schoolhouse backed into a bamboo 
grove as wide as the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. Tradition had it that it was haunt- 
ed since the days of the first lord of the 
clan. The clansmen were wont to call it 
‘‘School for Cowards,” and an excellent 
one it was, too. Through the dense tan- 
gle of branches and feathers of the bam- 
boo grove there were a few trails. Back 
of the grove was a graveyard; ten centu- 
ries of our august forefathers slept in it. 

It was the first night of Taro’s at the 
“School for Cowards.”’ The old janitor 
and the boys were in one of the large 
rooms of the schoolhouse. The old man 
counted the number of boys carefully— 
fifty-seven. He counted out candles — 
fifty-seven. Then he put the candles in 
a basket and passed out of the room. 
Where did he go? “To the graveyard, 
of course,’’ an older boy told:Taro. ‘‘He 
hides them all over the graveyard. But 
he leaves them lighted, so we can gu and 
look for them by and by.” A little 
later the old man returned to his cushion 
at the head of the gathering. 

Then the ghost-stories began to come 
out; they dropped from his tremulous lips, 
floated out from his willowy gestures; his 
eyes gleamed blue—and that is the color 
of all ghost-lights in Japan---in the faint- 
ing flicker of an old pith-wick, seed-oil 
lamp. The tales told there would have 
turned a volume of Poe into a Sunday- 
school primer. When the first tale was 
done the boys drew lots. One of them 
threw down his number in disgust. What 
was the matter? He had happened to 
draw No. 1. It was not hard to find one 
candle out of fifty-seven even if the grave- 
yard was large; it did not appeal to the 
heroic imagination of our young friend; 
it was too easy. Taro was dying to ask 
for the exchange. Why didn’t he? 
Pride—that diabolical inhuman pride, the 
corner-stone of our ethical life, please you. 

‘“What’s your number?’’ asked some- 
one of Taro. 

“Fifty-two,” said he. 

“T’ll exchange with you,” said the boy 
who despised No. 1. 

“I—no,”’ said Taro. But every boy 
was not listening to the words of Taro, 
but to the tone of his voice; so every boy 
heard what Taro meant: “I'd give all 
my New Year’s presents, if only I could!” 
And so again, everybody laughed at him. 
And how it did cut him! 

It was in the constitution of this grue- 
some Saturday Night Club that all the 
newcomers should be “initiated.” And 
the initiation was a wonderful Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment of horrors Why 
don’t [ give the details here? They are 
not for the lady-like imagination of the 
civilized days. Itisa pretty rough treat- 
ment for a child of six, you would say; 
did it not kill them? Yes, rather often. 
But once again you must remember that 
the weeding of weaklings out of the race 
was more than meat to our amiable an- 
cestors. You would condemn this sort 
of thing, of course, as you should. Still 
it may not do any one harm to remember 
Sparta and also that Leonidas was the 
flower of just such a school. Our friend 
Taro did not die: in time he became 
callous. There in the Saturday Night 
Club he laid the foundation of that poise 
of his mind which nothing could shake. 

We have followed the story of Taro— 
a child of the middle class. The babies 
of a humbler class begin their career by 
adding a picturesque touch to the al- 
ready picturesque street life of Japan. 
They go forth strapped upon the backs of 
their brothers and sisters who are not 
much older than themselves; and you 
will see them on the street looking for all 
the world like a Japanese edition of the 
Siamese twins. They go through the 
neglect and freedom which the poor are 
heir to in all the countries of the world. 
But this story is already too long; neither 
shall we stop to see how the foolish and 
weak children of the rich and the nobility 
fare—for they fare about as foolishly and 
as absurdly as the children of the similar 
class do in other lands. 


offered for 
feel Suesine and you know it is best. Feel how soft and silky 
it is. Pull some of its long threads and draw them out—they 
don’t snap off. 


Write for These 
41 Free Samples 


We want you to see and admire the prettiest and most satis 


factory silk of the kind it has ever been America’s privilepe 
and pleasure to wear—SUESINE. 


Bright, right, beautiful; with every feature of fashion pretti] 


prominent, it is full 27 inches wide, comes in many colors an 
can be worn morning, noon and night—there is nothing nicer nor ° 
more inexpensive for dashing daytime dresses, Char ng call- 
ing costumes and exquisite evening gowns than—SUES 


NE. 


But brilliant as Suesine is—lovely as the tabric looks, ser- 
viceable as it proves to be-its fascination is doubled the 
moment you learn how little it costs. Imagine paying only 47'4 
cents for such a stylish and durable fabric as—SUESINE. 


Twelve yards are enough--only $5.70 for a full dress!) Do 


you see why it isin such demand? Think of buying enough 
silk rea/ silk—to make a delightfully handsome dress for ovt/y 
£5.70. That is all you need pay when you bby—SUESINE. 


Like ol ne that is worth imitating, substitutes are 
uesine. See the substitutes, see Suesine. Just . 


SUESINE SILK JS SILK 


It does not grow slinky or draggy as the substitutes do. It 


does not crack or split at creases, and does not develop pin-holes 
as the substitutes do. Suesine is not loaded or weakened with 
tin or paste, glue, iron-dust, or other adulterants which give a 
false weight to th 

imitations quickly fall to pieces. 


e imitations, but which make these cheap 


You cannot go wrong when you buy Suesine. Beware of the 


pase as good” kind. /zxsis¢ upon the genuine Suesine with | 
th 


e name SUESINE SILK stamped along the edge of every 


rard. The fact that we stamp the name on every yard of 
Suesine Silk means a great deal to you, It means we are 
quite sure Suesine will delight and satisfy you—and that you 
can always know it by the name. “8 


Suesie Sik Samples FY RK: 


If you do not find Suesine Silk easily, write tous. If your own dealer has 


not Suesine, send us his name. We will send you the addresses of other stures 
in your vil inity where Suesine Silk ison sale in all its rich and clelicate shades, 
and we will send you free 41 large samples showing each of the eax quisite 
shades in which Suesine Silk is made. 


No matter where you live it is 


easy to get genuine Suesine Silk 


We do not sell Suesine Silk except through ular retafl merchants. But 


if there fs no dealer near you who has Suesine Sitk, all you need do is enclose 
color sample and price, 474jc a yard, and we wil} have your order filled by a 
re jalle retail house. EKven ff you will not be buying dress goods for some 
time to come, Iet us tell you soz the stores In your city that are ready to 
show you Suesine Silk. Write us a letter—or a postal card willdo. Mention 
your dealer's name. Write tu us sez, TO-DAY. 


: Desk 4 
Bedford Mills ¢to24 wW.'sa street 
New York City 
Always, when writing, be sure to mention the name and address of Wk required for such gewpa, and that Sueine stk Le the 
your Dealer, and say whether ovr not he seils Sueswuie. 
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Buster Brown's 
Funny Book 
Free for the Children 





\\\q BUSTER BROWN Says: 
¥ “We originated 


stockings.” 
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We decided that mothers should not spend so much time daming the stockings of 
their boys and girls. We originated seamless stockings, made of the finest cotton, dyed 
with the finest secret and special dye, thoroughly mercerized in our own factory and 
reinforced with linen at the points where the greatest wear comes. 

The best four ply cotton yarn is used in all BUSTER BROWN'S Guaranteed Stock- 
ings and at the heel and toe of all of our stockings, also at the knees of the boys’ stockin 
and at the top of the women’s stockings where the garter wear and tear comes we add 
two threads of linen making six ply at these wearing points. This reinforcement is so 
skillfully done by special machinery that there is no roughness or hardness at these 
points to irritate the most tender feet. 

BUSTER BROWN’S Guaranteed Stockings have proved a great success and 
thousands of children throughout the whole country are wearing them. 

To meet repeated demands from women and men for BUSTER BROWN’S Guaran- 
teed Stockings and Sox, we started a good many months ago to supply them also. We 
knew that the appearance and feel of stockings and sox were of great importance to 
men and women and we have been able to produce hose which look well not only in 
the box but after continued wear and repeated washings. 

Our special machines tighten and shape in the hose at the ankle, giving a fit not 
found in ordinary hose. 

The linen reinforcing, the special dye, the fine weave and all that has made our 
Guaranteed Children’s Stockings a success are incorporated in our Guaranteed Wom- 
en’s Stockings and Men’s Socks. 

Buy of your dealer. Show him this ad and if he will not supply you write us and we will 
ship you a box prepaid-—if you wil] mention your dealer’s name. Mention size and color 


desired. 
25 Cents the Pair—$1.00 the Box 


No. I—For Boys. In two weiyhts, light and heavy, made of 4-thread Sea Island Cotton, 6-thread heel and toe rein. 
forced with linen. Sizes 6to 10) Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $1.00 25 cents the pair. 

No. 3—For Girls. Lightand fine gauge. Mace of 4-thread Nsle, combed Fyryptlan: 6-thread heel and toe reinforced 
with linen. Sizes 5to91-2. Colers Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—.25 cents the pair 

No. 4—For Men. Made of 4-thread silk lisle. 6-thread heel and toe reinforced with linen, Sizes 9te TDL? Colors 
Navy Blue, Tan, Gray and Black. Four prirs to the box, $1.00—23 cents the pair. 

No. 6—For Women. Made of very fine yauye silk lisle, 4-ply reinforerd: @ ply thread heel and toe, with specially 
constructed tops which resist yarter wear and tear. Sizes x to WW, Colors Hhak and Tan. Also furnished in extra width 
top (eut sizes) for stout people. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair. 


50 Cents the Pair—$2.00 the Box 


No. 5—For Men. Very fine vauge light weight, made of é-thread sitk mercerized combed biunvptian: 6 thread heel 
and toe. Sizes 9to 1} 1-2. Cotorm Black, Navy,Tan and Gray. Pour pairs to the box, $2.00 Scent. the pris 

No. 20—For TLadies. Silk lisle yauze. Sizes 4to10. Colors Black and Pan. Pour pairs tothe las, $2 00-0). ents the pale. 

No. 21—For Boys. Medium weight 1x fo or 2x 1 weave ¢-thread silk lisle Kyyptian. The smartest boys’ ste king 
ever produced. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, §2.00—50 cents the patr. 

No. 43—For Girls. Very fine gauge light welyht, silk Hsle rib, 4-thread body; 6-thread heel and toe. Colors Black 
and Tan. Four pairs to the box, §2.00--50 c ents the pair. 

CAUTION: He sure you get the genuine Buster Brown's Brand, notin Imitation. 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills, 360-370 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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best. Thia model required Tt, sards of Sucaine (9627) 
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Fashion dictates the graceful ‘‘sloping bust’? able reduction of from one to five inches over 


a ra) — oo 






and slightly ‘‘incurved waist’’ this fall, which 
lines find their most becoming expression in 
the new W.B. models. 


hips and abdomen without the slightest squeez- 
ing or discomfort, and absolutely unaided by 
straps or harness-like devices. 













The REDUSO reflects the newest styles The new W.B. NUFORM Corsets with 
with happiest results). The REDUSO is more the “‘sloping bust” and delicately ‘‘incurved waist” 
than ever to be recognized as the most advanced give a shapely beauty to all average figures. 
and improved construction in corseting the well There are many styles, each one adapted to a 
developed woman. ‘The fleshy figure is sup- particular type. An admirable improvement in 
ported just where support is most required. the longer ‘‘aproned’’ models is the eyeleted, 
The abdomen is held firmly, effecting correct unboned extension in the back, which secures 
poise and graceful carriage. the desirable, smooth, long lines with perfect | 

The REDUSO Corset achieves the remark- comfort to the wearer, especially when seated. | 
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REDUSO, Style 770 (As pictured ).—A corset 
well adapted for tall, large figures. Medium 
high bust, incurving waist and considerable length 
over hips and abdomen. Made of service giving 
white batiste or coutil—lace and ribbon trimming. 
Three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 772—A model for short, large 
figures. Built in all particulars like No. 770, 
except that it is slightly lower in the bust and 
under the arms. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 776— General construction 
and trimming the same as Style 770. Made of 
wear-defying white coutil. An ideal garment 
for tall, well proportioned figures requiring extra 
hip length and bust height. Three pairs hose 
supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 779— Medium high bust, extra 
skirt length. The fabric is our especially woven 
striped ‘‘REDUSO”’ Cloth, wonderfully durable 
and beautifully finished. Trimmed with em- 
broidered edging—three pairs hose supporters. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $4.00 


REDUSO, Style 774—Similar to Style 770 in 
cut. A most desirable model for tall, large 
figures. The fabric is a superb quality of satin 
finished Diamond cloth, daintily trimmed with 
ribbon and lace—three pairs hose supportets. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $5.00 


NUFORM, Style 478 (As pictured).—A shape- / 

ly model, medium low bust, unboned apron ex- | 9 
tension over abdomen, hips and back, assuring / f 
perfect comfort to any average figure, great . 
skirt length, ‘‘straight line’’ effect over Ting “ai 
Of durable coutil, lace trimmed, supporters at- ta 
tached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 
NUFORM, Style 485—For average and de- 7 ae 
veloped figures. The new, ‘‘sloping’’ low bust, . ae 


long over hips, back and abdomen with just a 
suspicion of ‘‘incurve’’ at the waistline. Of 
excellent quality coutil, trimmed with pretty 
embroidered edging. Hose supporters attached. 


Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.50 


NUFORM, Style 488—An exceptional model 
for average and well developed figures. Has 
the new ‘‘sloping’’ low bust, with considerable 
length over hips, back and abdomen. Unique 
coat construction over abdomen insures comfort 
without sacrificing modish lines. Made of ex- 
cellent coutil, lace trimmed. 


Sizes 19 to 30. Price, $2.00 


The W. B. NUFORM, W. B. REDUSO and W. B. ERECT FORM Corsets 


can be obtained at all dealers. Wherever you live, your local establishment will supply you with the models illustrated 
and described above, or out of a stock complete enough in variety to insure the precise style suited to your figure. 


Numerous additional NUFORM models (not described above) 
beginning in price at $1.00 and ranging up to $5.00 per pair. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers, 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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THE DECLINE IN CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


LL these feruil 
“SC faults ont ve 
Manifesta oth sides are 


tions of human imper- 
sree Which it is the fae of 
Se. to Overcome. If it is 
ree rcoming them, it i 
€re On the whole a failure, 

ult to account for its per- 


the magnificent growth 
of its oUtWard institutions. But if the 


Church 1S Overcoming them, then these 
same imperfections and the consequent 
neglect of “‘the means of grace’’ must be 
relatively less to-day, rather than greater, 
than ever before. The general apparent 
progress of Christianity makes this so 
probable that the burden of proof clearly 
rests on those who claim that there has 
been a decline. 

The fact that religious statistics are 
of recent origin has been noted. But 
there isa line of historical evidence avail- 
able which should make us doubly cau- 
tious in accepting the alleged decline as a 
fact, and that is that the same complaint 
has been chronic through the Christian 
centuries! If there were a golden age of 
church attendance, when was it and where 
wasit? The tendency to assume that the 
past is better than the present was noted 
and rebuked by the author of Ecclesias- 
ticus Over two thousand years ago: ‘‘Say 
not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.”" (Ec. 7:10.) Says Mr. Lindh: “It 
is always some age that is past that em- 
bodied the ideal, and always the age that 
is present that is decadent! As we trace 
our way back, the reader will be surprised 
at the modernness of the complaints; 
reasons assigned, springing apparently 
out of modern conditions, are to be found 
in former days as well.” 

Take, for example, quotations from the 
Salem Gacsettc, in ‘‘Old Time Series: The 
New England Sunday,” by Henry M. 
Brooks. With the present situation in 
New York compare a letter from that city 
in 1819, which deplores the amount of 
Sunday pleasure-seekers among its pop- 
ulation of 120,000, arguing that ‘‘ad- 
mitting one thousand to attend each” of 
its 435 churches, “it follows that 75,000 
violate the command not to forsake 
the assembling of themselves together.” 
The one thousand per church ts evidently 
a wild guess. A counted attendance 
would perhaps not have averaged half 
that mumber (the average in Boston in 
1843 was 461), which would give a total 
not much above the 17.60 per cent. at- 
tending to-day. In 1830 the Gazette re- 
buked those who were deploring the 
local situation in Salem as indicating de- 
generacy. ‘‘If the words of the aged are 
to be received as truc, the very reverse is 
the fact. The Revolutionary War left 
the country depraved in morals as ex- 
hausted in resources. . .. The churches 
were not nearly so well attended as they 
are nov. The proportion who made 
the Sabbath a day of recreation Was 
much greater.’’ If we go back ag cole 
nial times, it must be borne in mind that 
New England had a picked Puritan Pep 
ulation, and that there and in Viriginia 
church attendance was required by law, 
sometimes, with three absences unexcused, 
punishable by death! The very severity 
of the penalties, as well as contemporary 
complaints and official records of new 
measures to secure better attendance, 
prove that the same struggle against 
human imperfection was then going on, 
in spite of the peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions As to England, some American 
visitors to London reported oe 
13. 1785: ‘Sunday being a day of rest, 
in ‘fifty churches eastward of Temple Bar 
the congregations amounted, on an aver- 
age, toseven for each church in the morn- 
ing, and five in the afternoon. This 
shows the state of the ee 
in the metropolis to be far eee i: 
could be expected!"’—a on ee : 
less, perhaps, statistically, but ae 

that the tendency to assert a aa Has s 
laxity was a5 marked one sa ee vel 
twenty-five aaa ee ago, and fully as we 
-<aday. 
pia ee a question is that of the 
ndance of men. To this, the address 
atte Eric I. Lindh, already quoted, 
prone itself. He shows that the pro- 





(Continued from page 410) 


portion of men to-day, tested by the 
count of many congregations in several 
States, is from one-fourth to one-third; 
and that the ratio in theaters and at lec- 
tures 1s na greater. He then makes ci- 
tations to prove that women have always 
been in a similar majority. ‘‘Of the first 
congregational church of which there is 
any record . . 
into Bridewell Prison June 20, 1517, and 
sixteen of the twenty-seven names pre- 
served are names of women.” Of the 
Anabaptists besieged in Mitinster, 1,700 
were men and 5,000 women. In New 
Testament times, considering the position 
of inferiority accorded by the non-Chris- 
tian world, ‘‘the more outspoken religios- 
ity of women in the church is nothing 
short of surprising.”’” From these facts he 
infers ‘that we are facing a psychologi- 
cal law of sex, and not any token of a de- 
cline of religious interest on the part of 
men.” It was a century ago that Syd- 
ney Smith gave a new interpretation of 
the words of the Psalmist: ‘Oh, that 
men would praise the Lord!” 

The skeptical attitude which such facts 
compel us to take, however, only pre- 
pares us to weigh the evidence as to 
the comparative attendance at different 
periods. To this evidence we now turn. 
We confine attention to those Protestant 
countries which have been noted for the 
habit of church-going—England, Scot- 
land ard the United States. Even so 
pessimistic a writer as Richard Heath, in 
“The Captive City of God,’’ quotes tour- 
ists from the Continent as surprised by 
the number of church-goers in London. 
A Spanish priest, Fr. Fradryssa, in a book 
published in 1908, asserts on the basis of 
official data from “‘such a reliable author- 
ity as Cardinal Sancha, Primate of Spain,” 
which ‘“‘may be applied to other Latin 
countries with the certainty that in the 
latter they will not be found more favor- 
able,”’ that only from five to twelve per 
cent. of the men make even the annual 
confession which is essential to good 
church standing. The question with 
which we are concerned is important 
whether church attendance is, or is not, 
holding its own in the lands where it has 
been at its best. 

Richard Heath, in the book just cited, 
written in 1904, pages 21 and 22, gives 
figures from the “elaborate statistics of 
the churches in Scotland published in 
1893 by Dr. Robert Howie.’’ At the 
best - attended service in Scotland, the 
numbers present at the various churches 
at three periods were as follows: 1876, 
SSO,710; 1881, 805,624; 1891, 718,343. 
While the population had increased 39 
per cent. in forty years, the attendance 
at its Presbyterian churches had de- 
creased 22.4 per cent. And this notwith- 
standing the fact that congregations had 
increased by 583, and ministers by 433, 
while the provision for the support of the 
ministry had almost doubled.”’ 

Of London, he shows, by a comparison 
of the census made in 1851 by Sir Horace 
Mann with that made by the Daily News 
in 1902, that while the population has 
nearly doubled, the percentage of attend- 
ance has sunk from 37.38 per cent. to 
22.44 per cent., notwithstanding the in- 
crease of places of worship from 1,097 to 
2.629. In Liverpool the attendance at 
Anglican churches sunk from 10.44 per 
cent. in 1891 to 7.SS per cent. in 1902. 

“In Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches the fall since 1851 has been con- 
stant; in the Free churches it dates from 
1891.”” ‘‘Had church attendance in Liv- 
erpool kept pace since 1851 with the 
growth of population, it ought to be near- 
ly 89 per cent. greater than it was then, 
whereasit isnearly 20 less. Nor, fora full 
appreciation of what these figures mean, 
ought we to forget that the period of this 
decline covers such times as the Moody 
and Sankey mission, the whole career of 
Spurgeon, as well as that of the Salva- 
tion Army.” 

For our own country, similar figures of 
counted attendance seem lacking. A 
comparison of the State religious census 
of 1855 with its own statistics for 1905, 
made by the New York City Federation 
of Churches, shows the number of Prot- 
estant churches for the two dates were, 
respectively, 427 for a population of 907,- 





. a number were thrown ' 


775, or one to every 2,126; and 964 for | 


4,014,314, or 1 to every 4,164. Unless 
the average conyregation has doubled, 
which none would maintain, this indi- 
cates a relative decline in attendance. 
For ‘Boston, Dr. W. D. Waldron collect- 
ed statistics of attendance on the last 
Sunday of November, 1897, at morning, 
afternoon and evening services, Sunday- 
school and Young People’s meeting, from 
234 places of worship, not including Jew- 
ish and Catholic, showing present in the 
morning 36,931; in the evening 34,567; 
afternoon, 14,781. By a careful analysis 
of the figures, and an estimate of the 31 
churches from which he failed to secure a 
report, he concluded that ‘‘the largest 
number of persons present at any single 
service, allowing each its most favorable 
showing, was 65,714. Of the 240,000 
Protestant population, deducting the 
two-fifths who could not reasonably be 
expected to attend on any given date, 
144,000 might have gone if they had 
chosen; and of these he concluded that 
not more than 72,000 different individu- 
als attended religious services of any kind; 
or not more than one-half.” 

“On a fine Sunday in January, 1843,” 
almost exactly fifty-five years before the 
date chosen by Dr. Waldron (which also 
“‘proved to be a day of good weather, 
with no unusual influences to affect at- 
tendance generally’’), there was taken a 
census of attendance of which we have 
the returns for the Catholics and four 
Protestant denominations. While the 
parallel is not complete enough to make a 
perfect induction, the data are sufficient 
to afford several suggestive comparisons: 


1843 1897 
No. of churches reported 42 234 
Totalattendance  ‘$ 19,357 (a.M.) 36,931 
Average ‘ 7 461 160 
Total population 93,383 530,000 
Protestant  ‘“ $0,000* 240,000 
Ratio to Prot. ‘ 2207, 15.5% 


By denominations, number of churches and 
uttendance: 


Congregational 13.. 6,851 40... 8,609 
Unitarian 18.. 7,241 26.. 4,111 
Episcopal 6.. 2,503 88.. 3,852 
Universalist 5.. 2,762 10... 2,074 


For the four $2..19,3857 114..18,646 


* Estimated by assuming that the 8,050 
Catholic attendants on that date were the full 
three-fifths of their total population. This is 
likely to be too small. If the Protestant 
population was less than 80,000, the ratio of 
attendance in 1843 was still greater. 


These figures are for the morning serv- 
ice, the largest attendance. Forty-two 
churches in 1843 had a larger attendance 
than 114 fifty years later! Still another 
comparison is possible in the case of the 
Congregational churches. The earliest 
date for which the statistics of member- 
ship in Boston are recorded is 1853, when 
the membership was 5,000. The mem- 
bership in 1897 was over 10,000. Yet 
the increase in attendance is only a little 
above 25 percent. Comparing three Uni- 
tarian churches which appear in both 
lists, their total attendance fell from 
1,162 to 751, King’s Chapel alone holding 
its own with 300.* Apparently there 
has been a decline in every respect, in 
in comparison with population, total and 
Protestant, in average congregation and 
in comparison with membership. 

How is it with the last decade? The 
superintendent of the Rhode Island Tem- 
perance League, Rev. A. B. Cristy, has 
kept for ten years a record of his audiences 
in churches large and small, urban and 
rural, morning and evening —in_ the 
main the same set of churches each year. 
The average audience each year for the 





*It is possible that the figures for 1843 give 
the total attendance for the day, and are to 
be compared with Dr. Waldron’s estimate of 
the whole number of individuals attend- 
ing any scrvice—72,000. But even on this 
most favorable interpretation, it appears that 
in 1843, forty-two churches (surely not more 
than half the total, since in 1897 the same 
denominations enrolled less than one-third of 
the total), had in attendance 23 per cent. of 
the Protestant population, as against 30 per 
cent. in the entire number of churches in 1897, 
an average per church then of 461, and of but 
271 at the recent date. 
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iMrs.J.cC.CARR 


Would You Like to Earn 
$20 to $30 per Week 
My Lady? 


Thousands of women no more gifted than 
you are earning as high as 83000 per year. 
Fae * 
he middle aged lady or even a grand- 
mother can earn a comfortable income 
through my help, instructions and 


“Sempre Giovie” 


Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 
(Always Young) 
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Moe ot More, Or tors : , one 
Marnier Srantey 
5-8 Kueh S Graco Pham Moen 


Me tl Care 
9 tw ane ® 






This “Queen of Beautitiers” is the ma- 
tron’s most priceless possession. It is a fact 
that women who use “Sempre Giovine” are 
made to appear years younger than they 
really are. 


Learn the Truth for Yourself 


It May Mean Comfort and 
Independence To You 


My confidence in ‘‘Sempre Giovine” is such that I 
am positive you will join me in this business after 
you have given ‘‘Sempre Giovine” a trial. The suc- 
cess I have attained in this work with twenty years of 
experience and what I have done for others proves my 
ability to assist you to meet with the same success. 


WRITE ME TO-DAY for zt pact als, 
and YOUR OWN JUDGMENT willtell you 
why ‘Sempre Giovine” isinvaluabletoother + 
women, and why thousands of women ¢ 
are interested in my proposition. 73, 


Enclose ten cents in coin or U.S. re 
postage stamps to cover costof mail- 47 

ing,andI willsendyouagenerous “4 
briquette of “Sempre Giovine.” 


Address me personally 7 Y 
MRS. J.C. CARR, Pres. <a“ 
Marietta Stanley Co. 7 a 

ro” 

Department V-11 / 
Grand Rapids, 1 Name 
Michigan , “P Address 


; I an 
interested. 
Send me full 
particulars of 
your business 
and briquette of 
Sempre Giovine.” 


Enclosed find ten cents. 
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Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 
: Plain and em 
broidered. In a wide range 
of colors. Hvydegrade Pet 


Se 4 és ticoats have every appear 
: ance of silk but wear three 


ay times 


New styles. 
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. Best in the World 


| “4 l.ook for this label sewn 


le ngthwise inside the waist- 
& band of every genuine H yde- 
' grade Petticoat. 


at the Price. 
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W arning—Important 


Many inferior pet- 
ticoats are offered as 
genuine Hydegrade 
which do not bear 

this label. REFUSE 
* THEM—they are cheap 
imitations. 
If unable to procure 
H ydegrade Petticoats from 
your de aler, write us. 


Ask for series of FREE 
Souvenir ‘ost Cards. 
A. fi. HYDE & SONS— New York—thicags 
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Most economical food, oxpanding fivefold in ; 
< geoking. Easily and anickly peed en 
ein one-quarter : 


Prove | 
it by free sample at your wrocers. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS, St. Louts, Mo. 
*WherePurity (3 Prramount” 


dered delicious and digextib 
of the time regu by Rolled Oats. 
np 
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New York Is America— 
Just as Paris Is France 


What would you think of a man who, 
wanting to start a large bon-fire in New 
York, went to Pittsburg to light the match? 


The fact is: when you cover New York you cover the United 
States. Because the influence and leadership of New York City are 
felt everywhere, in everything—in business, especially. 


In and around New York there is a buying public of 6,000,000 
people (the largest and biggest-spending public on earth) —waiting 
to be told truthfully and persistently about anything good to eat or 
wear, from spaghetti to shirt waists. 


Some of the most prominent advertisers of today (names on 
request) have struck the match in New York and the heat of the flame 
is felt in Los Angeles. 


As to cost. We are ready to prove to you that no matter how 
much or how little you wish to invest, you can invest it with better re- 
sults and more economically in the Surface Cars of New York City than 
in any other medium in any other spot in the United States. 


We have the exclusive control of all advertising space in the 
New York Crry SurFraAce Cars—boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Richmond and in the Fifth Avenue Auto Busses. 


No patent medicine or ‘‘cure’’ advertising accepted. Study the 


cards—we have a standard. 
Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 


Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Mirrosc 


he Improved LITTLeBUCKEYe 


PROJECTOR 


Your camera will keep you constantly supplied with Mirroscope entertainment for your friends and 
S family. The Mirroscope throws the photo prints themseives, by means of refiected light, onto a screen 
or sheet. You can show them to a whole roomful at once. ou can take your own snap shots and make 





Half the pleasure 
of using a camera 
is in showing the 
pictures of travel, 
vacation days or 
outings to friends. 


By placing your Nn 2\ 
prints in a Mir 
S roscope you can 
show them on a 


screen enlarged to 
six ft. in diameter. 


s up clever illustrated songs. You can devise snap shot guessing contests, “progressive story telling” and 
s many other delightful entertainments. Besides snap shots and photos you can show post cards, illustra- 
ons from magasi drawings and sketches—anything not 


nes, fashion journals or newspapers, original 
larger than 7 by 7 inches. 
colors. It is easy to operate. 


3 STVLES—Gas, Electric and Acetylene. 6 SIZES—§3, $5, $7 50, $10, $15 and $20. & 
SOLD BY photo supply and hardware dealers and photo depts. of dry goods, department Ff 
and toy stores. lf your dealer doesn't handle write us. 
SEND POR °20 SUGGESTIONS'’—a book containing detailed description of twenty 

novel and delightful Mirroscope parties and many other ideas for Mirroscope uses that & 
every woman who entertains should know about. It also contains a complete catalog & 
of Mirroscope styles. | 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co., 5504 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 


e Mirroscope shows them all in their own 


Grand Prize Gentest 
To those who state their ages and make a free-hand copy of this 


picture, which in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as goo 
as the original, we will send abeclutey FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS 
an illustrated magazine devoted exclusively to drawing, success and 
achievement. This magazine is profusely illustrated each month, and 
contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illustrating: it will be an aid and an 
inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 40 cent. as good as the original? If you 
have, it will prove that youu HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can 
be easily developed Y practical, individual training. Trained Artists 
earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 86, Scranton, Pa. 


utnam Fadeless Dyes 


Color almost twice as much as any other dye and cost you the same, 10c. per package. Ask your druggist or mailed on 
receipt ef price Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach ard Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO. Quincy, Ill 
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decade 1900 to 1909 is as follows: 115, 112, 
124, 89, 105, 104, 85, 92, 87, 100. The 
membership of the Protestant churches 
(according to tables compiled by the R. I. 
Federation of Churches) increased from 


50,797 to 58,306, or 14.7 per cent. If the 
attendance had increased in ratio to mem- 
bership, it would have grown from 115 to 
132; instead of which it fell to 100. 

The evidence from so many sources 
that attendance is not keeping up with 
membership gives added seriousness to 
the fact, pointed out by the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., that there has been a mark- 
ed decline in the rate of increase of mem- 
bership itself. During the nineteenth 
century, in the United States, it increased 
three times as fast as the rapidly increas- 
ing population, a magnificent achieve- 
ment for American Christianity! But 
Dr. Strong says: “If the gain on the 
population during the first half of the 
century is represented by S80; during the 
last half it is represented by 20; during 
the last twenty years by 4; and during 
the closing decade by 1.” The annual 
increase, acording to Dr. Carroll’s com- 
pilation, in 1901 was 3.41 per cent.; in 
1908, 2.2. 

It would be inconsistent with our own 
repeated words of caution, if we claimed 
that the figures cited demonstrated a 
general decline. There are available only 
partial data for typical communities. 
But they are typical. Similar. statis- 
tics for other cities and rural districts 
could be given. While falling short of 
scientific induction, they make a de- 
cline in the United States as a whole seem 
probable. In England and Scotland it 
would seem possible to make assertion 
with more confidence. There, and ap- 
parently in the United States also, there 
has been a decrease in church attendance 
since 1850. But what if the comparison 
were with 1800? Converging lines of 
evidence make it evident that the dec- 
ades following the American and French 
Revolutions on both sides of the Atlantic 
were a period of religious depression. 
The tide rose with the development of 
foreign missions, Sabbath schools, and 
evangelism. The mid-century marked 
its high tide. The most that our statis- 
tics prove is that a low tide has come 
again about the beginning of a new cen- 
tury. But who, familiar with religious 
conditions in 1800, can doubt that that 
ebb-tide stands at a far higher level to- 
day? Neither infidelity nor indifference 
are sO great aS a century ago. 

But the question of the alleged decline 
is, for the churches at least, no matter of 
idle curiosity. They desire to learn the 
facts, in order to prepare for acts. And 
so, finally, we ask: What of it? 

Does a decline in church attendance 
necessarily prove a decline in religious 
interest? Where there are opposing mo- 
tives acting, failure in the desired result 
may be due to a strengthening of the neg- 
ative motives, without a weakening, and 
even in spite of a less increase, of the pos- 
itive. The conditions of life have been 
more changed since the application of 
steam and electricity to manufacture and 
transportation than in all the millenni- 
ums which preceded. Men work harder; 
need more rest and retaxation; find it less 
easy to secure them without leaving their 
own neighborhood or availing themselves 
of the arts of popular entertainment, 
while they find the means both of travel 
and of amusement rendered easy and in- 
expensive by the same civilization that 
taxes their energy in toil. And the rem- 
edy? Not in vain lament at changed 
conditions; not in denying the attract- 
iveness of the varied possibilities devel- 
oped by civilization, but, as Dr. Crooker 
tells us in ‘‘The Church of Today,” in in- 
sisting and demonstrating that the church 
also is permanent because it, too, meets 
a genuine human need and is highest of 
all; because that need is the deepest, and 
is ‘‘the supreme element which all other 
institutions need in order to reach their 
greatest worth and highest efhciency.”’ 
Just because the motives to worldliness 
have been strengthened, it is not enough 
for the church to do as well today as it 
did in the past. ‘‘What is needed is a 
church as far ahead of its predecessor as 
the railroad is swifter than the stage- 
coach. Shall a people who have quintu- 
pled their rate of travel over the earth be 
satisfied to proceed toward the heavenly 
kingdom no faster than their fathers?’’ 
(Pages 104 and 25.) 
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Handkerchiefs 7271> 


ALL HAND 
MADE 


in rare handkerchiefs 


lie wuigywest bargain of the season 
Warranted all hand-made and hand-drawn by our most skilled 
workers on extra sheer, transparent handkerchief linen ; iinported 
lirect. 1l x ll Inches; worked all 4 corners; price 50c eax h. 
AsaSPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to interest you in our 
Genuine Mexican Drawnwork and other Native Handicraft, direct 


from workers to you, we will send you all 4 Hdkfs. illust., 
postpaid for only $1.00, The same 4 hdkfs. worked in a 
rare | i of pure Irish i each; the four as 


lity linen, 75 
PECIAL one-half price OF FER for $1.60. 
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20-INCH CENTERPIECE 


Our direct imported Mexican Drawnw: 
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ter Jay lointroduce 
nd 20-inch pic 
trat ull pure, fine linen, hemstitched, 
three rows finest work, for nly $2.00. Same 
n 10-inch size for 68 cts.; 12-inch §1.1 
nch $2.50 nch § Doil o 
eee rows work, 6-inch for 25 
meer $1.35; 8-inch for 35c; six for $1.80. 
To vain your good-will we GIVE FREE with each 
$1 00 orcler a Genuine Sacred’ Mexican Resurrection 
Plant (sells for 25c), and with each $2.50 order, this 
-~ beautiful genuine 5-inch, handwoven Indian Basket. 
We guarantee satisfaction; cheerfully refund money if not 
pleased, prepay delivery charges,and fill orders same day received. 
FE H lid ( t | Let us send you FREE our 
ree O11 ay ala OG— intensely interesting Holi- 
day Catalog of Mexican, Indian and other Native Handicraft with 
free premium list. Large 108-page complete catalog, most beautiful 
k of its kind published, mailed for 10c. WRITE TODAY. 
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(Ae Aflexican 
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R CO., Dept. A 1, Mesilla Park,N.Mex. 
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LJINBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 


The old reliable that never fails. 
Sold all around the world—the Stand- 
ard. 15c., 25c., Tic. Boxes. 


hon Rats fools the rats and mice, but 
ools the buyer. The secret is, you (not 
1 iaker) do the mixing, Take a _ hint, do 
your own mixing; pay for poison only, then 
you get results. 
Beware of imitations, substitutes and catch- 
penny ready-for-use devices. 
The U.S. Government has bought 25 Gross 
(3,600 boxes) of Rough on Rats to send to 
the Panama Canal Zone, 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Inch Ostrich Plume 
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Don’t confuse 
this special, extra length wild 
plume with the one to four inch shorter tame 
ostrich plume generally advertised, The wild ostrich 
fibre is much stronger and far more glossy and beau- 

















tiful than the tame. It will stand any weather, 
never permanently lose its curl, and will last a life- 
time. We select our feathers from wild male birds 


only, to insure the very finest plumage. Just send 
us lic to pay expressage and get this superior quality 
French Curl Plume in _ black, white or any color 
c.0. D. You will find it extracrdinary value for 
the money. If the plume does not please you, return 
it at once and we'll refund purchase price. We 
pay expressage where purchase price accompanies 
order. Remember, we take all the risk, fou ean’t 
lose. Order at once, as this is a special offer made 
for a short time only. For complete line of Ostrich 
Keathers, write for free catalog and learn how you 
‘an get a plume free by selling five. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
272-8 Wabash Ave., Dept. 301, CHICAGO 








Oon't Throw it Away 


“A naa 


They mend all tees in - utensils—_tin, 
copper, graniteware, hot water 
etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Complete 
pke. assorted sizes, 25¢ pestpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 101, Amsterdam, N. Y. 



























Liebig _Company’s 
Fine Cook k, 

y Mrs. Rorer. 
Tells how to prepare many delicious dishes. 
Write us a postal. When we mail cook book 
we will tell you how to get our beautiful 


PREMIUM SPOONS and FORKS 


Address, CORNEILLE DAVID &CO., 
Dept. J 118 Hudson St., New York. 
















LE ARN MILLINERY. We teach by mall every branch 
and phase of millinery—how to design and cre. 

ate your own styles—or copy Parisian importations—how ang 

where to buy supplies cheapest. Start in business for 

earn. $20.00 to $40.00 a week. Write for free catalog. DEPT. 1778. 

Paterson Schoei of Millinery Design, 6 Madison St, Chicagn. 





“What 8,000,000 
Women Want” 


is of greatest importance and interest to every 


one of the 8,000,000—including YOU. 


If you are interested in what women have 
done and are doing to get the social, indus- 
tnal and political privileges to which they 
feel they have a night, you ought to read 
the most important series of articles ever 
wnitten on this subject—by Rheta Childe 
Dorr—now appearing in 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 


Eight million women want fair play in 
this country—and are fighting desperately 
for it. What are they getting? 

In thirty-seven of these United States today mothers 
have no nights over their children |! 


In seventeen States women cannot control property 


as do their husbands and brothers. 


In some States women cannot control their own 
earnings. 

In Texas, Louisiana and Georgia women cannot 
engage in business without permission from the courts. 

Mrs. Dorr’s article in October HAMPTON'S 
is full of revelations and surprises with regard to women 
and the law. 


You shouldn't miss it 


Buy a copy from your newsdealer NOW — or 
send us 25c for three numbers containing Mrs. Dorr's 
articles — or, better still, send $1.50 for a year's 
subscription to 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 


66 West 35th St., New York 





One fabric 


made in 















two widths 


er TS 
Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
bric on the market. 
The Black anc three Navy Blues are fast and will not [ 
crock, All fast Blues have white selvage. en there are 
Reds and Browns and a full line of light shades for evening 
and party wear and shirt-waists. 
Laundering of Cream and light shades is easy and im- 
proves the goods. 
MADE BY THE HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
Lf you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retatler, urtle us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 


| WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO.. | Manufacturers’ 


Succeeding 
j Agents | 
Boston and New York oo 


Joy, Langdon & Co. 


Send Your 


% Ole Garpet 


We Wili Make 


[aN e w Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your tast 
Faney, Oriental—fit for any I ahs 
Guaranteed to Wear ten 3 


Rugs, 50c and Up 
Ours is the large st factory of its kind 
in America. Estab] shed 36 J ars 
Or iginators of O1 FLU { 
(Grand Prizes at rid 


a We Pay ‘thi Feta 


Old carpets are wort 
don t throw y< 


DURABLE -. 
VOINONODs ——— 












m OLSON RUG CO. 
, 275W. Madison St.Chicago 


5 Fancy mesh, kid 
m lined. easures 


5% x oa ine 


on receipt of price. 
; Guarantee: Money 
Ma back tf you are nol 


ea 
> Wm. Dept. D, 
115 Mt. Auburn St.. setae Mass. 


Cut fftaueue REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 20% 


Sexes 
So confident am | that am 





wearing it will per- 
manently remove all wu s that I mail 


it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
lines speedily returning, | know you buy it. 


Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 
PROF. BURNS, 1300 H, Broadway, N. Y. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY’S 


Toilet Preparations 
CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the 
skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, 
and is considered the standard by 
the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
sent on recetpt of price. 


DR J. PARKER PRAY CO., 10 & 12 East 23d St., New York 
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THE DELINEATOR 





Religion, moreover, is not simple, but 


many-sided. Instead of a real loss of re- 
ligion, less emphasis on attendance at 
worship may indicate a change of em- 
phasis within the content of religion it- 
self. The best Christians to-day think 
less of getting to heaven than of establish- 
ing the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
Creed and ceremony are less valued than 
character and service. The truest chil- 
dren of God are more absorbed in doing 
the will of their Father than in telling 
Him, however sincerely and fittingly, that 
they love Him. Worship, indeed, must 
never, can neverdie! As wellattempt to 
fill the ocean with a drop, as to satisfy the 
heart of man with anything less than God! 
But if there be a real lack of piety and 
its manifestation publicly, this must not 
blind us to the undoubted fact, well sta- 
ted by that Christian magistrate, Mayor 
Logan of Worcester, ‘‘that there is more 
honesty, truth and charity, more real 
religious power, in the world to-day than 
ever before, though it is not all in the 
church, and does not find expression in 
the ecclesiastical language of the past.”’ 
A man walks by putting first one foot 
and then the other forward. It need not 
dismay us that one of the two elements 
of religion seems left behind to-day. 

But is it not time for the other foot 
to move forward again? Church attend- 
ance is too valuable a means of spiritual 
and moral life to remain neglected. Yet 
we must remember that it is a@ means, 
not the only means. The best way to re- 
vive it is to use other means to evan- 
gelize the majority—if we concede that 
they constitute a majority—who de- 
cline to use this. Nothing but religion 
will make them want to come to church: 
if we wait for them to come, when will 
religion find them? With all the re- 
sources of civilization at her command, is 
Christianity limited to one means of 
reaching men? There is, for example, 
the power of the press. Walter Besant, 
avowed secularist that he was, bore wit- 
ness that the despised tract had done 
more to evangelize England than all else. 
The church has not begun to realize the 
possibilities of the printed page.. Let it 
sow the land knee-deep with the best 
products of the press. This is a reading, 
not a listening, age. How can we meet 
the expense? Done wholesale, it could 
be done inexpensively. Sell or transform 
half our church buildings. The lesson 
Dr. Waldron drew from his study of 
church attendance in Boston was that 
the Protestants provide more than twice 
the number of sittings that are ever used 
at any one time; and an article in THE 
DELINEATOR in a future number will 
show that there 1s proportionate waste 
of church property throughout the United 
States. Turn half the preachers into 
religious teachers—pastors of the entire 
population, knowing every inhabitant as 
the politicians know every voter; or or- 
ganizers of the congregation to do the 
work, so that, as the air, heated over a 
stove, by convection warms the whole 
room, the hearers of the preacher, the 
worshipers of God, may carry the touch 
of the spiritual until a man to escape it, 
will have to cease to live onearth. Like 
Job, let them pray for those who forget 
to pray for themselves. Like Christ, 
let them say: ‘For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself.’’ Let them feel the mighty fact of 
human solidarity, and the members of 
the church can not fail to make the whole 
population feel it. And then there will 
be no difficulty about church attend- 
ance; for it is our miserable individual- 
ism, the false assumption that each lives 
to himself, that makes us blind to the 
deepest craving of the soul, that craving 
which is never satisfied until, consciously 
one with the multitude which no man can 
number, we cry: ‘‘Salvation unto our 
God which sitteth upon the throne, and 


'*? 


unto the Lamb! 





AFFECTION 
By CROCKET McELROY 
HE only thing that baffles clime, 


In gloomy days or stormy weather; 
And holds its strength through lapse of 


time. 
Is that which binds warm hearts 
together. 
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We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
oracesand courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Lad 


—the smallest watch made in 
America—is an actual neces- 
sity to every modern woman, 
with her busy calling and 
shopping calendar. 


The Lady Elgin’s great 
charm and attractiveness lies 
not only in unique size and beauty, but in consistent 
time-keeping. In fact, in every particular that makes 
this tiny timepiece unmatchable, itis true Elgin. 


The illustration shows actual size. 


Made with 15 and 17 jewel movements and fitted in 
solid gold cases only—either hunting or open face style. 
Each movement cased and adjusted at the factory. 


Prices range from $36 to $45, depending upon the 
jewelling and style of case. Every watch fully guaran- 
teed. All jewellers have them. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


Elgin, Ulinois. 







Winslow's Skates 
Stay Sharp 


-F = _ 





"THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES ea 















y | pS The World's Standard Skate. Backed by nail a 
’ UF ‘ over 5O years expe rience in sk ate making, & | e= 
iy by the largest skate makers in the world. <2) —_\ 
Qh Used by champion skaters and high class 
\) rinks everywhere. Please write for our new illustrated catalogue 
They are free. Kindly state whether you are interested in ice or 
roller skates. 
*Alldealers THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MEG. CO., worcester; MASS. U.S.A. 
All prices 84-86 Chambers Street, New York S Long Lane} I »f., London 
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In this Photograph you'll 
find (if you study it for a 
moment) the real reason why 
Judge Ben Lindsey felt that 
he MUST tell his story to the 


biggest audience that could be 
induced to listen. 


Judge Lindsey has worked for years to 


safeguard the little men and women of the 
future. For years he has fought the condi- 
tions that change a child's face like that. 


But he kept running up against ‘THE 
INTERESTS’ who wanted the conditions 
kept just as they are. 


It sounds incredible, doesn’t it? But it’s 
true. They didn’t want boys and girls corrupted 
—of course not! But if keeping them safe 
meant interfering with dives and saloons, and 
politics and jails, and race-tracks and incomes, 


they couldn’t afford it. They wanted Judge 
Lindsey to stop. They wanted to be let alone. 


They wanted him to keep still. But instead 
they have driven him into the open, and now— 


He Says He Won't Keep Still 


—not till everybody who is willing to read 
the story has had a chance; not tili the public 
has passed its verdict. 


Why do we come to you about it? 
Why do we ask you to read it? 


Because women can help, and Jadge 
Lindsey needs their help. Did you know that 
the women of Colorado elected him last election 
in the teeth of both political parties? and women 
can help him now. Will you be one of them? 


His story is just beginning in EVERYBODY'S 
MAGAZINE. Won't you buy the November num- 
ber and give him a hearing? You'll get your money’s 
worth quite apart from Judge Lindsey’s stirring narra- 
tive, in a beautiful big magazine which the publishers 
spare no effort to keep bright, interesting, sane and 
good-humored each month. 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, Union Square, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 


THE CHURCHES? 


(Continued jrom page 400) 


HE well-meaning brother or sister who 
never goes farther from home than 
to the camp-meeting or the county 
} fair is the type that makes real sacn- 

™ fice to contribute to the enormous 
fund spent in the foreign mission field. Being 
the least informed of actual conditions and of 
the comparative value of results attained, they 
are likewise the most uncompromising in their 
opinions of the efficacy of such expenditure. 
Having rubbed elbows with all kinds of foreign 
missions for a good many years, I feel that 1 
am not presumptuous in speaking frankly to my 
brother who knows Hittle or nothing of them. 

I would not be understood as denouncing 
all missionary effort. Much real good has been 
accomplished, but it is not proportionate to the 
expenditure of resources abroad and the sacri- 
fice of possibilities at home. The missionary 
in a few instances has been a pioneer diplomat 
in the political service of his country and his 
been the forerunner of international amity, but 
he has also been the direct cause of interna- 
tional friction at times. Peculiar coincidence 
—come to think of it—that the Christian (7) 
nations that maintain biggest foreign missions 
maintain the biggest battle fleets; and the in- 
trepidity of their armies is profoundly respected 
in allthe heathen (?) lands. Under such con- 
ditions don’t waste your sentiment in fearing 
for the personal safety or comfort of the mis- 
sionary in distant countries. About the only 
place a missionary is ever eaten isin the pages 
of thehumorous paper. Missionaries die of old 
aye,and perhaps oneof a great many may mect 
a violent end. Wehave smallpox and railroad 
accidents and footballin Christian lands. 

Divested of its sentimentalism, foreign mis- 
sion service is a vocation, a means of livelihood, 
just like preaching at home, with the possible 
difference that contributions and remittances 
are more dependable in the case of the former. 

And herein lies the point. The missionary 
society that depends alone upon proselyting, 
that supports preachers only to ‘‘spread the 
gospel,” is wasting money. Human nature 
is as near the skin of a heathen as of a Chris- 
tian. You can't talk business to an empty 
stomach, ner abstract ethical Christianity to 
a sick or impecunious heuthen. He is provo- 
kingly likely to estimate the efficacy of your 
religion by thetangible results it accords. How 
unlike a heathen and like a Chmnistian that is! 

Those missions that are really doing some- 
thing worth while maintain hospitals, schools 
for medical and nurse training, and render 
some material physical, mental, and moral serv- 
ice. In so doing, they establish a human 
interest, create a fraternal bond, and, 1n teach- 
ing the art of self-help, teach that humanitari- 
anism is the touchstone of charity, as charity 
is the corner-stone of Christianity. This 1s the 
kindergarten of Christian religion, whether its 
pupils be black, yellow or white; for religion 
is a matter of spiritual and moral education. 

Our churches sacrifice a great possibility for 
the material and spiritual advancement of our 
own people by this frantic effort to amass a 
great annual fund to support a small army of 
more or less inconsequential preachers in an 
easy living among alien people. If they would 
agree to make the tentative experiment for one 
year of withholding all contributions to foreign 
missions and judiciously use them in the prosy 
relief of material want and spiritual poverty 
at their doors, it would invoke the greatest 
evangelical movement of a generation, due to 
the personal equation involved in the expend- 
iture, The beneficiaries, having practical evi- 
dence of the meaning and intent of Christ's 
religion, would appreciate that it is worth while 
to beof Hiskind. They would understandina 
concrete way that the Christian religion is an ex- 
emplification of humanity as taught by Christ, 
for, above all else, Christ is a Humanitarian. 

We have developed a capacity to think pro- 
foundly and evolve logical deductions. We 
are no longer seriously impressed by the cere- 
monial mysteries of bygone ages and accord 
divine origin to the mandates of the church 
founded upon the worship of its mythical tradi- 
tions. The age of fetish worship is behind us. 

The only religion that will meet our require- 
ments is one divested of the forms and cere- 
monies which discord with our intelligence. 
Our religion must be based upon the simple 
creed of Jesus, adapted to the conditions of the 
present epoch. Its chief object should be a 
concerted elfort to make better moral men and 
women; to make better fathers and mothers: 
to rear and care for our children humanly. 

Let us have less doctrine and more doing; 
less didactic preaching and more teaching— 
teaching by the example of correct living, and 
thus make others and ourselves happier and 
better. Teach the ethics and the practise of 
morality in our public schools. Let the Deca- 
logue, the Beatitudes and the Golden Rule be 
taught, and, inso tar as possible, let their appli- 
cation be mandatory. In the fruition of these 
aims, mankind will increase its reverence for 
the Author of these virtues and become truly 
Christianized. The church will be a success. 
Justus MarcHat WuHeareE, M.D., 

Ft. Snelling, Minn. 

















A BestyetteStorm Cape 


will save your child many a day's 
illness. It makes school going a 
pleasure in the stormiest weather. 
No coughs or colds, due to sitting 
in wet clothing all day. The 
Bestyette Storm Cape is 
made in shoe top length of splen- 
did silky, waterproof material and 
has a large hood. 


The popularity of this Bestyette 

®, Child’s Cape has created a demand 
Sy fora Bestyette Cape for Women. 
Made in several attractive styles, some 
with hood. All popular plain color: 
and smart stripes. 






















The Bestyette label appears on all 

genuine Bestyette garments. and is 
your guarantee of good waterproof 
material, good tailoring and long wear. 


Women’s Cape (As illustrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape (As illustrated) 3.75 
Women’s Cape ‘With Hood 5.00 


Like Child's 
Ask your dealer for the Bestyette 
Ca e. lf he cannot supply you 
enclose price to the nearest distributor 
named below — mentioning size and 
color desired. 


New York Mackintosh Co. 


New York City 


Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis 
Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis 
Duck Brand Co., Chicago 
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“Best of All 
Cotton Threads” 


THREAD ECONOMY goes beyond 
the mere matter of utilizing each 
needleful in aspool. Many a valuable 
dress has disappointed its owner 
because it was sewn with inferior 
thread. Use Charter Oak Thread 
and be sure of satisfaction. ....... 

Charter Oak is a strong, smooth, 
round, even thread, perfect in finish 
and full 200 yards to the spool. No 
“kinks” or frayed spots about it, and 
it costs only five cents a spool, no 
more than for other threads _ no- 
where near as good. Try it and see. 
SPECIAL OFFER— 70 introduce the yt Sal 
quality of Charter Oak Thread we wil! send 
Sree to any lady who will send us a 2-cent 


stamp to cover postage, a spool of No, 40, 
5O or 60, etther white or bck Write to-day. 


THE BULLARD THREAD COMPANY 


30 Main Street 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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eautiful, soft, natural wave th 
* fai 
rian 
West Electric (48 


. 
Hair Curlers 
irt t ir hair—in /¢ fine 
nv other device. 
ed electric steel. 
ring — hence 
ht, produ ing 
best wave socks like a safety 
Will not it or catch the hair 
has rounded t Ives Can't 
Note the ; break ;_no parts to lase — one piece. 
wenIaE. Take no substitute, Insist on the West 
device. Electric’ at your dealer's. If he can't sup- 
ply you, sem us his name and 10c for two trial 
curlers; or 25c for 5, postage prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
145 So. 2nd St. Phila. 


The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook Contnty and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers to young women 
a three years’ course of unexcelled, practical and the- 
oretical training in Cook County Hospital, of 1 


300 
beds, including large chil- 
dren's and contagious de- 
partments. Special obstet- 
rics in Lying-in Hospital. 
Private uty in private in- 
stitutions. Practical course 
in Dietetics. Physical Cul- 
ture and massage. Monthly 
payment to nurses durin 
entire course. Salaries pai 
to graduate nurses. Six 
¥ scholarships. Commodious 
# Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt, 
310 Honore St., Chicago 





Nurses’ Home 


see 
I Re FY ar 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass. Cop- 
per. etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Established 18 years. 8-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
GEO. W. HOFFNAN, 206 East Washington Nt., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WEDDING ae 


Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent 
Visi Cards 











d anywhere. 
. 100 50c.; with case T5c. Write for samples. 
TRE TABROOK PRESS, 181.5. Tremont 8t., Geta. Mass. 
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OUR DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS 


THE LITTLE 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


ROM away up near the top of the 
rocky hill, that rose abruptly 
across the inlet, came a terrible 
screech, piercing and startling. 
“Oh!” said the Shanty Kid, 
slipping closer to Uncle Andy 
where they sat together on a 
log by the water. ‘I’m glad 

that’s away over there! What is it, Uncle 
Andy ?”? 

“Lynx,” replied Uncle Andy. 

“What did he go and do ¢hat for?” 

“Well,” said Uncle Andy presently, “if 
you'll try your level best to listen without interrupting, I'll tell you.”’ 

“I’m not interrupting!” protested the Shanty Kid. 

“Of course not!’’ agreed Uncle Andy. ‘‘Well, you see, the lynx is 
the slyest thing that goes on four legs. You think, maybe, a fox 
is sly. Bill’s told you that. Now a fox is sly when he chooses to be, 
and when he wants to be impudent he’d sass King Solomon to his 
face. But a lynx is just born sly, and can’t even think of out- 
growing it.’’ 

“T don’t see anything sly about that noise he made just now!” 
said the Shanty Kid. 

“There you go!’’ exclaimed Uncle Andy. Then he stopped and 
thought for quite a while. But as the Shanty Kid never spoke a 
word, he soon went on again. 

‘You see, I was just coming to that. That awful screech is one 
of the slyest things he does. That fellow has 
been hunting awhile, without catching any- 
thing. Creeping, creeping, on his great, furry 
feet; making no more sound than the shadow 
of a leaf on the moss, for all his quietness he 
hasn't had any luck. So at last, hiding be- 
hind a bush, he let out that screech just to 
start things moving. Did you notice how 
quick it stopped? Well, he knew if there was 
any rabbit or partridge asleep near by, it 
would be so startled it would jump and make 
a noise; and then he'd be on it before it could 
more than get its eyes open. Don’t you call 
that sly ?”’ 

The Shanty Kid merely nodded, being re- 
solved not to interrupt. 

“Good!” said Uncle Andy. ‘‘You’re improv- 
ing a lot. Now, let me tell you, the slyest 
thing of all is the Little Sly One, which Those 
Who Know Everything call the lynx kitten. 
The Little Sly One is a good enough name for 
us to call her—for she is even slyer when she 
is a She than he is when he is ahe. Is that 
quite clear?’ 

“Of course!’’ exclaimed the Shanty Kid. 

‘Well, the Little Sly One was a lonely or- 
phan. She had had a mother, but a man with 
a dog and a gun had happened on the mouth of 
the cave in which they lived. The dog had 
hastily gone in. There was a terrible noise 
in the cave all of asudden; and the dog would 
have hastily come out again but for the fact that he was no longer 
able to come or go anywhere. When the noise had stopped so that 
he could see in, the man had shot the mother lynx. Then he had 
shot the dog, because that was the only thing to do. But the 
Little Sly One had run up the wall and hidden in a crevice, so still 
she didn’t even let her tail twitch. Of course, like all her family, 
she didn’t really have a tail, but merely a little blunt stub, perhaps 
two inches long. But that stub could have twitched, and wanted 
desperately to twitch, only she would not let it. She always seemed 
to think she had a tail, and if she had had, it would have stuck out 
so the man could have seen it, the crevice being such a very-small one. 
You see how sly she was! 

“Of course, the Little Sly One was lonely for the next few days; 
but she was kept so busy hunting breakfasts and lunches and din- 
ners and suppers that she hadn’t time to fret 
much. She was something like a three - quar- 
ters-grown kitten, now, except for her having 
no tail to speak of, and curious, fierce-looking 
tufts to her ears, and pale eyes so savage and 
bright that they seemed as if they could look 
through a log even if it wasn’t hollow. Also, 
her feet were twice as big as a kitten’s would 
have been; and her hind quarters were high 
and powerful, like a rabbit’s. Her soft, bright 
fur was striped like a tiger’s —though by the 
time she was grown it would have changed to 
a light, shadowy, brownish gray, hard to see in 
the forest. 

‘The Little Sty One was so sly and so small 
that she had no difficulty in creeping up on 
birds and woodmice, to say nothing of grass- 


She couldn’t help spitting and growling 
down at the hungry fox 


He knew if there was any rabbit near by, 
it would jump 


SLY ONE 


Illustrations by Gordon Ross 


hoppers, beetles and crickets. But one day 
she learned, to her great annoyance, that she 
was not the only thing in the woods that could 
do this creeping up. She had been watching a 
long time at the door of a woodmouse bur- 
row, under a tree, when suddenly she seemed 
to feel danger behind her. Without waiting 
to look round, being so sly, she shot into the 
air and landed on the trunk of the tree. As she 
madly clawed up it, the jaws of a leaping fox 
came together with a snap just about three 
inches behind her—just, in fact, where an 
ordinary tail would have been. So, you see, 
her tail really saved her life just by her not having any! 

‘*Well, when she was safely up the tree, of course she couldn’t help 
spitting and growling down at the hungry fox for a minute or two, 
while he looked up at her with his mouth watering. Then, how- 
ever, she curled herself up in a crotch and pretended to go to sleep. 
And then the fox went away, because he didn’t know when she 
would wake up and he didn’t want to wait! You see how sly she was! 

‘‘But once it happened she was not so sly as she might have been. 
You see, after all, in spite of her fierce eyes she was still only a kitten 
of alynx; and she had to play once in a while. At such times she 
would pounce on a leaf as if it was a mouse, or just tumble all 
over herself pretending she had a real tail and was trying to catch 
it. So, of course, when she happened to pass under a low, bushy 
branch and caught sight of a slim, smooth, black tip of a tail, no 
bigger than your little finger, hanging down 
from it, she naturally couldn't resist the temp- 
tation. She pranced upon her hind legs and 
c wed that black tip of a tail, clawed it hard! 

“The next instant, before she could prance 
away again, the other end of that slim black 
tip swung down out of the branch and whip- 
ped itself round and round her body, and a> 
black head, with sharp fangs in it, hit her, b2ff, 
biff, biff, on the nose. It was the tail of a black 
snake she had tried to play with.”’ 

“Oh! But she wasn’t sly that time!” ex- 
claimed the Shanty Kid, shaking his head 
wisely. 

' “The black snake wasn’t poisonous, of 
course,’’ continued Uncle Andy, ‘‘but his fangs 
hurt the Little Sly One’s nose, I can tell you. 
But the worst of it was, how he could squeeze! 
Those black coils tightened, tightened, till the 
Little Sly One, who in her first fright had set 
up a terrific spitting and yowling, found she 
had no breath to waste on noise. Her ribs felt 
as if they would crack. But, fortunately for 
her, her teeth and claws were available for 
business. She fell to biting, and ripping, and 
clawing, till the black snake realized it was no 
Teddy bear he had got hold of. For a minute 
or two he stood it, squeezing harder and harder. 
Then he wanted to let go. 
' “And this, I think, was where he made a 
mistake. As he relaxed his deadly coils and 
swung his head round, the Little Sly One struck out with both fore- 
paws at once and succeeded in catching the hissing, darting /head. 
She caught it fairly, and long, knife-sharp claws sank in, holding it 
like a carpenter’s vise. The next minute she had her teeth in the 
back of the snake’s neck, chewing and tearing. 

‘‘Now the snake’s tail was still around the branch, so he tried 
furiously to swing the Little Sly One up and crush her against the 
branch. But she was too heavy and too strong. So he came down, 
instead, and thrashed wildly among the leaves, trying to get a new 
grip on her. It was no use, however. He had made too big a 
mistake. And the next minute he kind of straightened out. The 
Little Sly One had bitten through his back-bone, just behind the 
head. 

‘Well, now you see she had a good square meal before her. But, 
being very sly, she first looked all round to see 
if any one was coming to dine with her. 
There was no one in sight; but she knew how 
curiously things get about, sometimes, so she 
growled, on general principles, grabbed the 
snake in her teeth, and climbed up the tree so 
she might eat in peace. The tail was no good 
to eat, so she bit it off and scornfully let it 
drop to the ground. 

‘‘Now, you see, if that black snake hadn't 
had a tail, he would never have been eaten by 
a kitten lynx; so the Little Sly One, as she 
considered this point, and also thought of the 
fox, said to herself: ‘Well, maybe my tail 
doesn’t amount to much. But, after all, 
there doesn’t seem to be any luck in tails, 
so I don’t mind, I guess!’ ”’ 
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| Indelibly Stamped 

t' on each bonbon is the name 
'| “LOWNEY,” an endorsement as 
H good with the public as our en- 
i: dorsement is good with the banks. | 
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When you turn a bonbon over and ! 
il see “ LOWNEY” on the back, © 
t! just as a bank teller turns over a 
'. check, then you Rnow that it is 
good, — that is to say, whether the 
| package costs five cents or five dol- 
|| lars, the contents are pure, of the | 
| choicest materials, superfine in qual- | 
: ity and flavor, full weight, and that — 
| back of it stands 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON 


COCOA — CHOCOLATE — BONBONS 
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Shoe 


to children, 


is peculiarly adapted 
being correctly shaped and con- 
structed to develop the foot naturally 
and symmetrically. The flexible sole, 
broad tread, and snug heel seat, give 
the combined freedom and support 
SO necessary to preserve the shape 
and health of the feet. 

Made of soft seasoned leathers which give 

an unusual degree of unfort and wear. 

For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 

268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren 8t., New York 


I4.,000 


CASES OF 
SPINAL CURVATURE I ROUBLES. 


Relieved and benefited by the 
Sheldon Spinal Appliance is 
the proof of the value of 
this marvelous invention. 
Comfortable to wear, can 
be taken off and put on 
like a coat, weighs only a 
few ounces; adapted for 
either sex and all ages 
from six months to eighty years 
and over. Permits of full respi- 



















ration and muscular action. 
rhere is no case of spinal curva- 
ture or trouble this appliance and 






our treatment will not benefit. 
30 Days’ Free Trial. 
Write us a description of your 
trouble and we will tell you how 
to benefitit. Forcatalogand full particu'ars address 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 
200 11th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
















IMPROVE Your Child’s 


wt oe Here isa toy that educetes 

ew Mind! while it amuses. Beauti- 

: 78 ful of eternal stone. Send for 

aT Book in color design, FREE, postpaid. 

Wonderful, Dr. Richter’s ANCHOR BLOCKS 

rite today. Send your name and a:ldress to F. Ad. Richter 

* Ce. (of Rudolstadt. Germany). American office: 215 Vearl 
‘+, Dept. ITTH, New York City. 
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THE DELINEATOR 








THE JENNY CLUB 
FOR GIRLS: 











What My Girls Write Me 


The Jenny Wren Club is for girls who like to sew and have good times. 
Every member receives a pretty bronze badge, and each club is given a charter and pattern. 


It has branches all over the world. 
If you would 


like to join write to Catherine Heath, THE DELINEATOR, for full perticulars. 


Good News from Mexico 


UR club is getting along fine now. 

() Will you please send us more pins? 

In Mexico the girls are pleased to 

be Jenny Wrens. We are going to havea 

party for the girls. It is to be a farewell 

to one of the girls. We started with six 
girls, now we have fourteen. 

B. B. C., Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Teaching Her Mother 


It is interesting to me to watch the im- 
provement in the girls’ work. Lately I 
was told one of my poorest scholars saw 
her mother darning and told her she was 
not doing it right. Later this mother 
found her child sewing on a_ button. 
Hearing this made me think that some of 
the sced had fallen on good ground, after all. 

Miss L. C. D., Dudley, Mass. 


Refused to Disband 


I have never scen a more enthusiastic 


club. The children meet every Satur- 


day afternoon and enjoy the time so 
much, and do very creditable work. 
They are now making Christmas pres- 
ents. I enclose a ‘kodak’ of a picnic 


they had in the Summer, to which the 
brothers and some friends were invited. 
They refused to disband for the Summer, 


and met nearly every Saturday as usual. 
Miss E. D., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The Season’s First Meeting 


I am very busy, as I go to high school, 
but I always find time to devote to our 
jolly club. I suppose Doris wrote you 
of the good times we have had. There was 
the play,the picnic, and now the opening 
fortheseason. Of course we had to close 
the club for vacation as so many went 
away. Saturday the girls will meet at 
my house, It will be a surprise to them, 
as Doris and I are getting it up. They 
think it an ordinary meeting, but instead 
they will find it quite pleasant, I am sure. 
The president will give a welcome address 
and a meeting will be held. Then we 
will have music and refreshments. 

H. Dr R., San Francisco, Calif. 


A Merry Christmas for the Friendless 


The day before Christmas we took the 
dollies that we had dressed to the ‘‘Home 
of the Friendless,’’ where there were very 
many poor little children. The dolls cer- 
tainly looked pretty and I hope they made 
some children happy on Christmas Day. 
The matron was very nice. She took the 
name of the club, our names, and where 
we lived in a large book and the day after 
Christmas she wrote our president a nice 
note, thanking us for the dolls. You 
don’t know how happy they must have 
been on Christmas to get something. 

D. G., Detroit, Mich. 











A Club of Cousins 


We all like being Jenny Wrens very 
much. We meet very often, all being 
cousins and living very near each other. 
Our regular meetings take place once 
a week, but now we meet sometimes 
two and three times a week. Each of 
the big girls made a long kimono for 
herself, and the smaller girls are stil 
making one for their dolls. After the 
sewing we usually have little parties by 
ourselves. The entire club sends its re- 
gards. I forgot to tell you that we 
framed the charter and hung it in our 
sewing-room. 

R. A., San Francisco, Calif. 


This Club Easy to Supervise 


We are getting on quite well and have 
sewed a great deal. We have enjoyed it 
a great deal. We are planning to have a 
little ice-cream party soon, and if you 
were here we would love to have you 
come. We also wish to have our picture 
taken. If we do we will send you one, a 
group of “Queen City Girls.’ Mother 
says she does not find the supervision of 
the club troublesome. Thank you for 
taking an interest in our club. Would 
you mind sending us directions for a few 
games and suggestions for conducting the 
club mectings? 

A. T., Seattle, Wash. 


A Branch in a Settlement 


Last year I started a club of Jenny 
Wrens from the girls of the sewing classes 
and find that the result far exceeded my 
expectations. The club is still in ex- 
istence, in fact the directors have set 
apart a separate room in which our girls 
may hold their club meetings. 

Miss V. W., New York City. 


Club 1494, of Winnetoon, Nebraska 


A Well-Equipped Seamstress 


I ama Jenny Wren and I thought you 
would like to hear from me. I am send- 
ing a picture of my dolls, dressed in the 
clothes made from Butterick patterns. 
I have fourteen patterns of my own and 
enjoy my sewing very much. Each 
month I look in THE DELINEATOR for the 
Jenny Wren papers. I have saved them 
from the beginning, forming a book. 

L. G., Heddens, N. Y. 


Helping Foreign Missions 


We have been doing some good work. 
At first We sewed for our dolls. After 
making all the clothes they needed, we 
each made ourselves a kimono. It is 
surprising how well the girls sew and the 
interest they take in the work. Later in 
the Fall we expect to dress dolls to be 
sent away to foreign fields by our mis- 
sionary society. 

Mrs. G. W. C., Emporia, Kansas. 


A Fine Plan for Christmas 


We are thinking of saving up money 
for Christmas and buying a dinner for 
some poor family. Do you think it will 
be a good idea? 

C. B., Asheville, N. C. 


Helped with the Church Debt 


We wish to tell you of our success. We 
have a splendid new church to pay for, so 
the Jenny Wrens pledged themselves to 
pay ten dollars on the indebtedness. We 
sewed all Summer and Autumn, dressed 
dolls, made all sorts of fancy articles and 
we -had a separate booth in connection 
with the ladies’ bazaar. We sold every 
article we had and made ten dollars and 
forty-five cents. 

G. L. S., Atlanta; Mo. 


The National Magazine 


edited by Joe Mitchell Chapple and 
contributed to by the nation’s leaders, 
is the magazine of all magazines for 


the American people. 
15 cents per copy $1.50 a year 


‘‘HEART THROBS’’ 


the book compiled by 50,000 Americans at a cost to The 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE of $10,000: It is a book that 
you should have, for it contains the selections that you 
and your friends love so. well. It is, indeed, a book- 
lover's gem,—a book for all times and for all seasons, for 

oung and for old, one that will refresh and entertain. It 
is the popular gift book of today. : 

or sale at all first class book stores, or direct 


Cloth, $1.50 Morocco, $3.00 


‘“‘HEART SONGS’? 


compiled in the same unique way as was HEART 
THROBS, to which it is a companion book. HEART 
SONGS voices with words and music the songs that have 
endeared themselves to the people of this and other gen- 
erations. Its charming simplicity, echoing the sponta- 
neous sentiments of 50,000 Americans, will commend it to 
every musical home. . 
For sale at all first class book stores, or direct 


Cloth, $4.00 Morocco, $6.00 


“THE HAPPY HABIT” 


the book in which the readers of The NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE nave: preserved to posterity the cheeriest 
and brightest of itor Joe Mitchell Chapple’s many- 
sided writings. These selections written in Jue Chapple’s 
characteristic way effervesce with that spirit of optimism 
and style of intimacy which have endeared him to his 
many readers. The Happy Habit will dispel the gloom 
of a dark day; will win over the pessimist to the ranks of 
the cheerful. . 
For sale at all first class book stores, or direct 


Cloth, $1.50 Morocco, $3.00 
“The Story of a Great Nation” 


the book that will give you a clearer conception of the 
economic working of the National Government than any 
book heretofore published. The Story of a Great Nation 
was written for The NATIONAL MAGAZINE by 
sixty Government authorities. President Taft doffs for 
a moment the robes of office; *‘Uncle Joe’’ lays aside the 
speaker's gavel; Chief Wilkie discards the mask of 
Secret Service—every important factor in cur Govern- 
ment, in fact, elucidates in a simple, comprehensive way 
the manner and institutions of our Government. 
For sale at all first class book stores, or direct 


Cloth, $2.00 Morocco, $4.00 


Publisher’s Subscription Offer 


Add the price of any of these books to the price o, 
The Natwnal oS. (81.50) and deduct oe 


All postage prepaid. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Boston 


Looks Neat and Retains Its Perfect Fit Always 


PENNSYLVANIA - KNIT -COAT 


The On'y Sweater-Coat Made with NOTAIR Buttonholes 


Don't experience the same trouble with your sweater-coat this 
year as you ciid last. Don't buy a sweater-coat that loses its neat 
appearance and fit after you wear ita few times, because the but- 
tonholes give way. 

Get the Pennsylvania-Knit-Coat—(for LADIES and MEN)— 
the only sweater-coat made 
with Notair Buttonholes— 
buttonholes so reinforced 
that the roughest 
treatment won't en- 
large or tear them. 
















Tien you have a 
garment that 
looks neat and re- 
tains its perfect 


fit always. 







[he Pennsy] vania-Knit- 
Coat is just the thing for 
wear about the home, and 
for out-dcor sporis—auicmovil- 
ing, skating, slelyhing, etc. Made of the best yarn obtainable. 
Pennsylvania-Knit-Coats with Notair Buttonholes cost no more 
than ordinary sw eater-coats. 

Have your dealer show you the Pennsylvania-Knit-Coat today— 
and note the Notair Buttonholes. If your dealer cannot supply it, 
write us for full information and prices. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA KNITTING MILLS 


Sole Manufacturers 


1010-12-14 Race Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














In order to 
introduce to 
ladies every- 
where my course of 70 lessons in 
manicuring, hair dressing, facial 
massage and general skin and 
beauty culture, I will send this 
complet book on Beauty Culture 
absolutely free. Everything 
sent free prepaid. y course 
: —J teaches women how to Peautly them- 
selves in theirown boudoir; my assistants and myself 
also teach how to become an expert in heauty culture 
earning $20.00 to $40.00 a week. INVESTIGATE 
this Special FREE Introductory Offer. Don’t 
delay. Write for the famous Free Book today. 


The Madame Boyd System, 1778 Boyd Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


The Sact that Madame Royd has busttt up the largest insti- 
tution of its hind tn America ought to prove toocur read- 
ers the tremendous success of the Madame Boyd System. 

















































Write a postal 


now for book —bright eyes—rosy cheeks—rurged, 
of styles and healthy Lodies- all can be had If you 
rices, or see Ket your 
prices ore sixt IRISH MAIL 
deal : —the popular children's car. Fadarsed 
your deai- f~ by physicians—keeps c! ldren out ta 
ers. i‘ tle fresh alr. Genet) e Irish Mail ane 


largenameon seut Don (be impvsed upon 

dy oudetitufes, deck for thename. At 
ail up-to-date dealers or write to us 
for hook of styles and prices. 
HILL STANDARD MPa. co., 
469 Irish Mall Ave, Anderson, 
Indiana. Makere of “ Hoosier 
Eapreea” and “Silent Partner”* 
Boys’ Wag-me. 








**20th Century Baby’’ FREE! 
A booklet of hints on raising baby. Also 
tells about that boon to mother and child— 


LASCOCK’S Jumper 


Mt Dealers or Direct 
ust the healthful motion that Te baby 
ppy. Useful from birth as led, high chalr, 
oN and rocking chair. Adcijustable back. 


Write for this book today 
GLASCOCK Bros. Merc. Co. 
201 Kay Street Muncie, Ind. 


Wins CLASS PINS ..3. 


ens P FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 


ther style with any three letters or fig- 
ures and one or two colors of enamel, Ze) 
Silver, 25c each. $3.60 a doz.; BSllver Plated, 100 (gnvey 
each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or 3 
Badyes made for any Sclioollor Society, at low prices. N 
Send design for.estimate. Catalogue free. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 807 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. # 
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Not only can 
you cook anything on 
the Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 
can cook anywhere with it— 
in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 

room, or at the camp or picnic. The 













»Burns 
the 

New 
Fuel 
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anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 
Alcohol Gas Stove 


is quick as a gas range—and cleaner. 
Burns the new fuel—denatured 
hol—which it first transforms 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor. 
Single and double burners. _Beauti- 
fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 
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Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes for use on the stove 
have the “Ivory’’ Ename sled 
Food Pan. Unusually clean 
and durable. 


At leading 
dealers Write 
for booklet 








MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO.., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of 
* Eclipse" Bread 
Mixers anc ** Meteor 

Coffee Percolators 

















effective bind nor 
than the 


long corsets .! 


drag at 
>» any point 


At leading stores or direct from the 

makers if you don’t find them. 

Price, $1.00 for 6-strap as illustrated. 
style, 50c. 

Colors, black, white and blue. 
measure in ordering. 


A. STEIN &CO. , 1154 W. Congress St., 


4-strap 


Give waist 


Chicago 


















EVERY X 
WOMAN 
should look for 
the heart trade- 
mark on the gore 
in both sides of 


the slipper or 
shoe. Why? Becaus 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is not only conducive to comfort and con- 
venience, but is guaranteed to give absolute 
satisfaction for 2 years from date of stamp. 


Write to-day for our guarantee cévtiflcsie. 
HUB GORE MAKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 








AFAY ‘Ide Ideal” ‘irc: 


High Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist— 
Save supporters. Quality and style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down. Superior yarnsand dyes—all weights 
for women, girls and boys. 25c to 50c. 


FAY KNIT Regular style hose for boys 
and girls. Special style wiih 
ing, fine fitting, ankles and feet. 


FAY SO for men. Special wear 


None better. Least darning 
ec and 3c. Fully guaranteed. Try apail 
Buy of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 66, Elyria, Ohio. 


IMPORTED LACES (40°, 


Samples & Photos Sent FREE 


25e to 40c¢ 









anaes Our own importations of exclu- 
SS ere. dainty patterns in genuine 
Valenciennes, Mechlin, Mal- 
tese, Cluny, Torchon an id Baby 
Lrish Laces, "solc 1 direct to yo uat 
Low Prices suitable fora! pur- 
poses. We offer you the! aeieel: 
This dainty Cluny Laceedging 2i¢e wes and the easiest way to buy 
per yard. Insertion to mateh. joes Write to- day forour rl arge 


beautifully illustrated catalogue enclosing 2c for p: ge, 
CONSUMERS LACE CO., Importers, Dept. T, 1133 B’way, N. Y 


Dainty Baby Clothes 


I will give both sets of my 30 long and 12 short 
patterns (regular 25c each) wi a fu os directions, 
materials, etc.,in plain envelo 


List of Baby’ & First Needs an 4 Art Picture: f 
M and Baby in Colors with beautiful illus- 
tratecl Catalog Free. Write today. 
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THE DELINEATOR 









T IS about time that all clubs of Boy 
Knights held meetings to lay plans 
for Winter work and Winter amuse- 
ment. Before such a meeting is 

called by any club, committees should be 
chosen to consider and report on ways 
and means. There should be a com- 
mittee on indoor amusements and an- 
other on outdoor sports, one on doing 
good, one on programs for meetings, and 
one on general business. Each com- 






Matches between picked elevens 


mittee may consist of from two to four 
boys, who shall get together and discuss 
their work. 

Probably the best way to get these 
committees to work is to hold a meeting 
of the members, and put all those present 
on committees. For instance, if there 
are twenty boys, four boys can be ap- 
pointed to each committee. Then, after 
the business of the meeting is over, let 
each committee hold a meeting, getting 
in separate groups, so as not to annoy 
each other. The boy first named in each 
committee shall be the chairman, and 
conduct the meeting of the committee, 
just as a president would. 

The committee on indoor amusements 
will have the hardest work, and several 
of the cleverest boys should be on this 
committee. It will be a good plan for 
each one to think over all the things that 
might be done for amusement, and after 
as many are named as can be thought of, 
to discuss each in turn. For instance, 
there may be in such lists debates; dia- 
logues; speaking; singing; lively games, 
as tag, blind man’s buff, puss-in-the-cor- 
ner, kitchen furniture changes, ‘‘heavy, 
heavy, what hangs over?” ‘‘all around the 
mulberry bush,”’ ‘‘hunt the slipper,”’ etc. ; 
games at the table, as checkers, dominoes, 
parcheesi, chess, pit and the like; exhibi- 
tions, as with magic lanterns, moving 
pictures, shadow pictures, sleight of hand, 
etc.; a ladies’ night, when girls are invited 
to the club; an old folk’s night, when 
parents are invited: a pound party, and 
lots of other parties and things that 
bright boys will think of. Each of these 
subjects should be discussed by the com- 
mittee on indoor amusements, and they 


should agree on about ten of the best 


large expansion topsfor women. Extra wear- | 


things, to be done or given at ten meetings 
during the Winter, and report what they 


_ have chosen to the later meeting of the 


whcle club. Those things the club ap- 
proves can then be passed over to the pro- 
gram committee, whose duty it will be to 
combine the reports of all the other com- 
mittees, and make up a program for at 
least ten Winter meetings. 

The outdoor sports committee should 
consider such. things as football practise, 
and arrange matches between picked 
elevens, or with boys from neighboring 
towns or schools; they should also ar- 
range skating parties, snowball parties, 
and sledding parties whenever there is 
opportunity. They may also get up 
walking tours, and any athletic contest 
that the weather permits. Of course 
this committee can not be as active in 


Mrs. Ella James, 204 Rosenbloom Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. | Winter as in Summer; yet Boy Knights 


MAKING WINTER PLANS © Say 


| Do you know about the Boy Knights of the Round Table? 


It is a great big club for boys, organized by THE DELINEA- ‘9) 
TOR. ‘ou'll enjoy belonging to it. Write to Sir Launce- 
lot, care of THE DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


° $4 ‘ 
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should remember that it is healthy to be 
outdoors, and that every fine Saturday af- 
ternoon is best spent in some outdoor sport. 
The committee on doing good must 
think of what sick people there are in 
the neighborhood, and find out if they 
can do anything to help them. The best 
way is to go to the house where any one 
is sick, and ask if any of the Boy Knights 
can help in any way. If there are any 
very poor people in the neighborhood, 
the boys should find out what they need, 
and then go and tell the people who can 
help them. This committee should con- 
sider the matter of kindness to both per- 
sons and animals, and they should report 
at meetings any cases of kindness or un- 
kindness that come to their notice. If 
they know of a Boy Knight who has been 
distinctly unkind, it will be their duty 
to report him at a meeting, and if the 
boy defends himself, a trial may be 
ordered, and he may be disciplined if found 
guilty. But the chief business of the com- 
mittee on doing good should not be to find 
wrong things that others have done, but 
to find good things that all may do— 
things that are helpful to all or to some 
one in particular, and which will make 
life brighter and happier for somebody. 
The committee on business will be a 
sort of executive committee, having gen- 
eral charge and consideration of the busi- 
ness of the club. It will be its duty to 
raise money when needed, and to work 
with the amusement committees and 
program committee when exhibitions to 
raise money are given. They should as- 
sist the treasurer to collect dues, and deal 
with members who do not pay their dues. 
They should en- 
gage the meeting- , of 
place for the club, F 
discuss new ques- 
tions that come 
up, and generally 







look after the 
things that 
nobody else 


2 : attends to. 
All these 
Sledding parties in season committees 


will require 
about two meetings to lay out ten weeks’: 
business and amusement for the Winter 
gatherings of the Boy Knights. After that 
the whole club should hold a meeting, at 
which the chairman of each committee 
will report what the committee thinks 
best, and any who choose may add sug- 
gestions. A vote should be taken on 
every matter reported, in order to find 
out if the majority of the boys want to do 
what the committees report. If all the 
committee reports can not be heard and 
discussed at one meeting, an adjourned 
meeting should be held to talk them over 
further. 

It will be well, also, for the boys to ask 
their parents or older friends what they 
can suggest to add to the fun and enjoy- 
ment of the meetings during the winter. 





Walking tours when the weather permits 
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“Just Like Candy” 


children say of 
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RIBBON 
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“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say 
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because there is not a particle of 
sugar in it. 

Your children will delight in its 
flavor and use it freely, while their 
teeth will soon prove its wonder- 
ful efficiency as a cleanser and 
preservative. 


Disproves the theory that a cleansing 
dentifrice must be disagreeable to 
the taste. 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious— Antiseptic 


42 inches of Cream in Trial Tube 
sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U, 55S John Street, New York 
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styles have 
graduated and 
serrated bristle tufts 
to clean defween the teeth, 
Curved handle, Sine red head, 
hole in handle and hook to hang it by; 
identification symbols on handles. 
BE SURE TO ASK for the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic and get it in its yellow box, In- 
teresti ng literature free. Any brush sent postpaid 
on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
33 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 





It’s better to 
be sure_than | 
sorry. There are no imita- 
tions of Racine Feet worthy 
the name, so any attempt at 
substitution may be _fore- 
, stalled by looking for the 
trademark which 
everywhere is on every foot. 


The risk is small, as we make 95 

per cent of all knitted feet sold, 

and the only guaranteed kind. 
Come in all sizes, black or ecru. 


10 cents the pair; $1.00 the 
dozen pairs. Soldeverywhere, 


Racine Feet Knitting Co. AEs 
fer - 


150 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
THOROUGHLY TAUGET 


Dress Cutting s2 shi.cr 


How-to Learn by Mail. 
THE McDOWELL CO., Dept. 9A, 70 Sth Avenue, New York. 
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WOMAN'S HOME 





The True Story of | 
a Young Actress 


—with all the glamour rubbed off and all the real experi- 
ences rubbed in—is a remarkable story of life behind the 
scenes, on the road, in cheap hotels—a life that is shown 
to demand constitution as well as temperament. Woman's 
Home Companion for November has the story. 


Why I Left the Woman’s Club 


* —one reader's story of five years of club life, what she liked about it 


and what she hated, club politics and how it is played—and why she 
finally wrote her resignation. 'Woman’s Home Companion for 
November has the story. 


The Woman Who Votes 


—a pet picture of the woman politician as a man politician of Denver 
sees her, perhaps not with impartial eyes, but —well, read it for 
yourself and see if you think woman’s suffrage has been a success in 
Colorado. Woman's Home Companion for November has the story. 


A Woman’s Aeroplane 


—designed, built, owned by a woman, and described by her so all can 
understand the story of a struggle against odds and the attainment 
of an ambition. Read what the first woman to build a flying machine 
has to say. Woman’s Home Companion for November has the story. 


Pittsburgh—A City of Shams 


—if you could go up the front steps of atypical Pittsburgh home and 
walk right in and see how the people in that home really live, what 
they do, what their ideals are, how they differ from you and yours— 
wouldn’t you be interested? TThat’s just what has been done in this 
article. Woynan’s Home Companion for November has the story. 


A Novel by Anna Katharine Green 


—**Room Number 3 At Three Forks Tavern’’ is a crackerjack de- 
tective story —in fact the famous author of ‘“The Leavenworth Case’’ 
has written her most exciting story around the dramatic figure of a 
young and falsely suspected heroine. A great story—and there are 
seven others in this great big holiday magazine, the November 
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AUNT BETTY’S LETTER 
AND PRIZE OFFERS 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: 

A happy, happy Thanksgiving to 
you, with all the turkey and cran- 
berry sauce and pumpkin pie that you 
can eat! I hope you'll all have a big 
family party of grandparents and cousins 
and uncles and aunts at your houses, for 
that is really the jolliest way to spend 

Thanksgiving, isn’t it? 

Then just as soon as Thanksgiving is 
over, you'll be thinking of Christmas. 
How many of you have your own money 
to spend this year? Lots and lots of you, 
I hope, because it is twice as much fun to 
give away a thing you’ve worked for as 
something that only cost a ‘‘Please,-fa- 
ther, - may- I- have- some- money- to- buy- 
Christmas- presents?”’ 

When I was a little girl I lived next 
door to a boy who raised chickens. 
Sometimes he made two dollars a week. 
Early in August he would begin to talk 
about what he was going to give his fami- 
ly for Christmas. ‘*‘Now if I sell a couple 
of broilers this week I'll have just enough 
money to buy mother those cups and 
saucers she wants,”’ he’d say. And then 
all the rest of us would feel forlorn be- 
cause we couldn’t plan like that. After 
a while, as we grew a little older, some of 
us tried the same plan, and I can remem- 
ber still the first Christmas I gave my 
family presents bought with my very own 
money. It was the very happiest Christ- 
mas I have ever known. I had put my 
time and my work and my money into 
those gifts and felt that I was giving a 
part of myself to the people I loved so 
dearly. 

That’s why I hope all of you will know 
the same joy. If it is too late now to 
raise a brood of chickens, or to mow 
lawns, or to do any of the dozen and one 
things you might have done during vaca- 
tion, I have a little plan whereby you can 
earn money, and if you really want to 
know about it I shall be only too glad to 
tell you. Write to me at once so that 
you may have plenty of time before 
Christmas to carry it out. 

With lots of love, 
Aunt BETTY. 


Drawings —$5 in prizes of one dollar 
each will be given for the five best draw- 
ings entitled ‘‘Kite-Flying’’ or ‘‘My 
Teacher's Desk.”’ 


Essays — $5 in prizes of one dollar each 
will be given for the five best essays en- 
titled ‘‘Politeness”’ or ‘‘ Father.” 


Verses — $5 in prizes of one dollar each 
will be given for the five best verses with 
‘‘Nutting’’ or ‘‘Baby”’ in the title. 


Photographs — $5 in prizes of one dol- 
lar each will be given for the five best 
photographs entitled ‘‘The Parade” or 
“Our Schoolhouse.”’ 


These contests are open to all without 
charge or consideration of any _ kind. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to 
THe DELINEATOR. Address Aunt Betty, 
care of THE DELINEATOR. 


THE CHILDREN’S ZOO 





4 weeks. 


Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, ae 








largest of ita kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices, These 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality selected 
human hair, and to match any oi 
dinary shade. 
2oz.,20in. Switch. . . . $ .95 
2o0z.,22in. Switch. . .. 1.25 J 
2'4 oz., 24 in. Switch . . . 225 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 

WALCO Se 5 te. cee Sa 
Our 28in. Wavy Switch . . 5.65 
Featherweight Stemleas Switch, 

22in., naturalwavy . . .495 


Pluffy Ruffer, Natural Curly 5.00 
Directoire Braid, 244 oz., fin- 

est long natural wavy hair 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 

piece, curly hair, dressed in 

14 puffs, as worn in illus- 

CAMO Fs is. lta erie) a OB: | 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . . . 560c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men's $5 to $50.00 


Illustrated Heauty Book FREE. 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We willsend prepaid On Approval. — 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar 
and y shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; write for estimate. Our Free Catalog also contaius 
valuable directions on ‘** The Proper Care of the Hair." 


te us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 211, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 
Largest Matl Order Hair Merchants in the World 


of great wnterest to 


Every Prospective Mother. & 


Something new — only screntihic garment of che 
kind ewer invented Combines solid comfort § and 
case with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home. on the street. and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
no lacing —no mpping or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
matenal and have them made at home 
FREE Send for our Fine Mustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt "— It's Fare to every woman writ- 
ing for Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
matenal,and cost. Guves opmmons of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial, When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supphed with Fine-Form Matermey Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get «, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, temember our famous B &kW 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. K, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you thatthe Fine Form 
Maternity Skirt is the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it ls the 
only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all 
substitutes offered will rise in front during derelopment—a fault so repul- 
sive to every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 

re for thle garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 


Nuff-o-down 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 


Flannels 


, Made of th 
For Babies, very finest, = 


; Children lect grado of 

and Adults AuS8tralian 
Wool and Sea 
Island Cotton. 
Awmore dainty 
fabric cannot 
be imagined. 
None so pure 
and healthful 
and 80 sooth- 
ing to baby's 
tender scnai- 
tiveskiIn. They 
are a beautiful 
cream white 
and are abso- 
lutcly non-frritant. Mothers and expectant mothers 
should send 12 cents in stamps for box of samples, Cue 
handsomely {Illustrated catalogue, and copy of let, 
‘Baby's Wardrobe,” fully illustrated, with many sugges- 
tions for the care and feeding of bables and children, or 
send 3 cents in coln or stamps and we will send you our 
operat set of baby’s patterns, including the above. 

rite today. 


THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO., Dept. 311, Dayton, 0. 










As soft 
and 
comfortable 


aS SUK. 


Depends for its virtues not upon strong 
oils, carbolic or other irritating disinfec- 
tants, but upon the presence of OXYGEN 
( peroxide)—Nature’s purifier. 
Ask your dentist—he knows, 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS 25 Cents. 
Sample and Booklet FREE on HReguest. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


ova Ma BOOK FREE 


pales palr 
issing.— 
: Write for handsome 1909 
Exgs to ¥F Book, how to make 
money breeding squabs. Cloth- 











squabs in 


je: 


Bite 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
Madison Square, New York City. 


bound book now 303 ie 
114iMus. It’s great. We take subscriptions for the new elena: 


did National Sguab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy 1 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 309 Heward Bt, Relves: Woes. 


The Camel 


The camel is the ‘‘desert ship”’ 


And carries with him every trip F RE 


Water enough to keep him going— 
Which, for a beat, is rather knowing. 





Catalog of Art Needleworl« 


Materials — Stamped Linens. Cambriec, 
Patterns, Braids, Laces, Cut Stancila. 
Perforated Patterns, ete Write for complete cata- 


log today. Heme Needlewerk Co., Dept. B, Chicago. 





DISTINCTION in DRESS 





Wear a Printzess Coat This Winter and Learn for 


Yourself What “Distinction in Dress” Really Means 


We make coats that are individual,-each precisely suited to its 
wearer's personality. We develop styles and modify them in 
such variety that each coat endows its wearer with that certain 
distinction required by discriminate dressers. Mr. Printz de- 
veloped this idea thirty-five years ago when ready-mades were 
nothing more than characterless uniforms, and put such variety 
and personality into PRINTZESS styles that they assumed 
immediate leadership and transformed the entire industry. 


PRINTZESS tailoring is a fine art that omits no small detail 
necessary to perfection. The average cost of each PRINTZESS 
master pattern is $800, before it is finally passed as accurate. 
‘The result is a fit that is just as satisfying as a Fifth Avenue 
custom-tailor’s. 


Every line is faultless; the collar is snug up, the shoulders 
smooth; the front a graceful curve, and the hips without a 
wrinkle. 


None but the very best materials go into PRINTZESS 
garments; pure wool cloths; worthy linings; choicest 
trimmings. 





The Printz-Biederman Co. 






PRINTZESS ARDOC 
ONE COAT FOR FOUR OCCASIONS 


The two figures to the right show this coat in two uses— 
for auto and dress, also suitable for rain and opera wear. 


It’s the most useful garment yet devised and very stylish. 
Just a simple change of the adjustable collar transforms its 
appearance to meet the occasion. You must see this coat 
demonstrated at your home store to appreciate its worth — 
remember the name, ‘SPRINTZESS ARDOC.”’ 


‘The other garment is one of the leading PRINTZESS Models—following 
the late Moyen Age idea, and exquisitely tailored. 


See the complete PRIN T’ZESS line in your own city; the try-on will prove 
the point. ‘These are not “catalogue coats.’”” We don’t ask you to pay 
for a picture, we let the mirror show you the facts. 


The PRINTZESS label guarantees every 
garment perfect—it protects you to the last 
penny you pay. 





If your dealer should not supply 
you, write us for Style Book E, 
and we'll advise you where to get a 


genuine PRINT ZESS fit. 
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The Best Plated Ware Made The New Low-Priced Plated Ware 

6 Teaspoons, G2ZL° | Guaranteed for 10 Years | 

6 ‘Teaspoons, 9O Cents a ar 7 
Fither will make a beautiful and lasting gift. Many attractive designs . ae | ; 
at your dealers. A wide assortment of pieces at proportionate prices. a A fs 
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Christmas 
Breakfast 


would be as cheerless without 


Cream of Wheat 


as the dinner would be without a Turkey. It 

promotes good health, and good health is a 

thing to be thankful for. On Christmas 
Day let part of your praise be of 


Cream of Wheat 
FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS 










— — ———- -- 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
Minneapolis 
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IVORY SOAP FOR SHAMPOOING. 


If there is anything for which Ivory 
Soap is absolutely unequalled, it is for 
shampooing. 


The best way to use it is in the form 
of paste—Ivory Soap Paste. 


Ivory Soap Paste is made as follows: 


To a pint of boiling water, add a third 
of a cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine. Boil for 
ten minutes after the soap is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Pour the mixture into a glass jar with 
a screw top and let it cool. 


Use lukewarm water—as clear and 
clean as you can get it. Put a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of Ivory Soap Paste into 
the water. When it dissolves, apply 
it to the hair—again and again. Rinse 
the hair thoroughly in clean water. 

Toweling will only partially dry the 
hair. A fan will help, but the best 
way of all is to give the hair an air 
bath—comb it out, time and again, and 
let the air and sun dry it. 


The reason why Ivory Soap Paste is so good for shampooing is this: It con- 
tains no “free” alkali—nothing that makes the hair brittle or robs it of the oil 


on which its vitality depends. 
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HEN you say farewell to 1909, stop to think 
what Tue DELINEATOR has meant to you and 
to every member of your family in the twelve 
months of the closing year. It has brought to 
you messages from the great world of thought 
and action; it has sought to respond to every 
need of the household. In its pages you have 
found the best literature. Its beautiful illustra- 
tions in color have mirrored the latest fashions. 

Best of all, however, you will count the op- 
portunities that the magazine has offered you 
for doing good. Through the medium of the 
Child-Rescue Campaign and the Schools for 
Mothers, you have helped to find homes for hundreds of boys and girls, 
you have aided in saving the lives of countless babies in many cities of 
the United States. Through THE DELINEATOR you have identified your- 
self with the greatest reform movements any nation could undertake— 
movements that mean the wholesale conservation of life, the strengthen- 
ing of the citizenship of the future. 

This social service in which subscribers and readers cooperate with a 
Magazine is a new departure. Many persons at first regarded it as a futile 
experiment; but it has been such a success that, henceforth, it must enlist 
redoubled efforts on your partandours. The Editor’s recognition of wom- 
an’'s growing interests,of her acceptance of large responsibilities, has brought 
to him thousands of letters of commendation and indorsement. The 
National American Equal Suffrage Association has sent its cordial ac- 
knowledgment of the value of articles relating to the struggle for the ballot. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has incorporated in its pro- 
gram for the new year work along the line of Child-Rescue and the educa- 
tion of mothers, and next month Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president of the 
Federation, will tell the plans of the organization, which represents 
eight hundred thousand women, in anarticle, ‘‘ What We Will Work for in 
1910."’ Ministers and educators, philanthropists and reformers have sent 
cheering words. 

So much for the past! Now what of the future? Youand THe DELINE- 
ATOR have made only a beginning. Surely you will continue to feel that 
the magazine's work is your work, that you are a permanent part of THE 
DELINEATOR family. You have reason to be proud of the family which is 
growing by the thousands. Its members have homes inevery city and 
every State in the Union, in England, France, Germany, Spain and every 
European country as well as in Asia and Africa. Surely, such a family 
has great power to do géod, hasn’t it? Realizing this fact, you can not 
fail to cooperate heartily in all our efforts to pass along the ideas that make 
the world progress. 





OR the new year we have many ambitious plans. They are too 

numerous to announce all at once. First we must tell you about 
Mabel Potter Daggett’s article on ‘“‘The Suffrage Invasion of the Drawing- 
Room.” Mrs. Daggett will describe her experiences in Newport during the 
week made memorable by the opening of the famous Marble House to the 
suffragists and society. You have heard how enthusiastic the owner, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, is in her advocacy of political equality; you have 
read about the speeches and the crowds. But you have not heard the 
whole story that indicates the progress of the cause so dear to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony and the courageous pioneers in the suffrage field. Mrs. 
Daggett will tell her story of the drawing-room invasion dramatically, 
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sympathetically. It is one of the most remarkable ever entered in the 
political records of any nation. 


[ N THE January number will appear an article that will give you the 
cheering assurance that the world is growing better in at least one 
respect. Minnie J. Reynolds will tell how a great part of the United States 
has ‘‘gone dry.’” You may not know that Americans were the first people 
in the world to organize against the use of intoxicants. In 1826 the 
American Temperance Society was started in Boston, and slowly, against 
established customs and ancient traditions, temperance sentiment has 
been made. Now the American voter has begun to vote the saloon out of 
existence. The “‘gone dry” figures of 1908 and 1909 are astonishing. 
You may think you know all about them, but when you read THE DeE- 
LINEATOR next month you will learn a lot—especially about the South. 


LTHOUGH you have been often vaguely conscious of the fact that 
. there are too many churches in your town, it would startle you if 
some one, who has studied facts about the needless duplication of houses 
of worship in the United States, should proclaim: ‘Fifty thousand church- 
es to burn!’’ It will be well to begin your new year by reading what 
the Rev. E. Tallmadge Root has to say about ‘‘The Waste in Church 
Property.’’ You will learn something that may enable you to labor for 
a wiser use of buildings in 1910 than ever before. 


HE Conversion of St. Wilfrid,’ the Kipling story for January, will 

be a delight to all who enjoy the best literature. It isa tale told with 
the art of a master and it has a lasting charm. Perceval Gibbon has 
written a delightful short story, “The Sense of Climax,'’which will be read 
by every member of the family. Our serial, ‘‘The Power and the Glory,”’ 
by Grace MacGowan Cooke, progresses with a strong momentum. 


S YOU turn the pages of THe DELINEATOR this month you will 
A notice that the headings of the articles appear in a striking new type, 
which greatly improves the appearance of the magazine. It is called the 
Butterick type and is made from drawings by Junius Sidney Cravens, the 
Art Editor of THe DELINEATOR. Mr. Cravens is an artist of rare talent, 
and it is his pleasant task each month to design the beautiful pages. 


_f OU will be particularly interested in the fashions for January, because 
Y they will distinctly foreshadow the Spring modes. January, as you 
know, perhaps, marks the turning point in the Winter styles, and the 
woman who has an ambition to lead will study next month's issue of THE 
DELINEATOR. The fishwife skirt, which has gained such wide favor, will 
be shown in variations that will be enthusiastically accepted for Summer, 
as it affords special opportunities to use the exquisite fabrics manufactured 
for warm-weather wear. And what of the princess and semi-princess? you 
may ask. Well, they will retain popularity, but they will be different 
from those of last season. You will notice something decided about 
waistlines, also. And the coats—you must study them, for they will 
reveal decided changes. There will be something to learn about sleeves, 
collars and the proper length. After the holidays you will have time to 
sew. You will find much that is interesting concerning lingerie. Best of 
all, you will enjoy making use of our designs for embroidery. The vogue 
for handwork increases, if possible, and every woman clever with her 
fingers can possess shirt-waists, gowns and wraps made beautiful by 
artistic needlework. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EXTRAVAGANCE BROUGHT 
TO LIGHT BY THE EVENING GOWNS OF TO-DAY 


BY MRS. SIMCOX 


HE present chapter of fashions is not 
an easy one to write. It is so very 
highly cclored, so exceedingly ornate, 
that it would be far simpler to paint 
it with a great splash of gold and sil- 
ver paints, and many high lights to 
represent the sparkle of steel and 
jewels, than to set it down in sober 
black and white. It takes its text from the follies and 
conceits of two centuries ago, when beaux and gallants 
went abroad in satin coats, and highwaymen swung on 
Tyburn Tree in gay brocades and laces. It reproduces 
all the picturesque extravagance of the courts of 
Charles Hl. and Louis XVI. fused so thoroughly, how- 
ever, with the ideas of to-day that we dressmakers have 
the assurance to pass it off as a bright and original 
invention of our own. 

When I speak of the new styles as extravagant, I 





mean extravagant in execution as well as conception. 
Simple dresses are used, of course, and can be made of 
simple, inexpensive materials with perfect propriety, 
but a gown that challenges attention, and invites com- 
parison with the eighteenth-century prototypes from 
which it was copied, demands a certain magnificence of 
material and embellishment. 

For example, you could make a tailored suit of any- 
thing from a seventy-five-cent linen to an eight-dcllar 
broadcloth. You can even make a medieval princess 
dress out of a material that is quite dull and coarse and 








Drawings by Carl Kleinschmidt 
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heavy, since the good people of the Middle Ages had a trick of dressing themselves on 


off days in home-woven fabrics that looked curiously like coffee-sacks. 


But the Old 


World fops and belles never appear to have had any off days 1n the matter of dress. 
So when one makes a gown with a pannier or a polonaise that recalls some famous 


canvas by Kneller or Van Dyck, one looks for the velvet 
and brocade and other lovely, costly things that the style 
suggests. 

It is all part of the law of fitness and suitability which 
is—or should be—the foundation principle in dress. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion this year, it will involve al- 
most unprecedented expense, but it will give us a season of 
unheard-of beauty and brilliancy. As one woman said 
when she came to order her evening gowns, ‘‘Everything 
seems to be lined with silver and overlaid with gold.”’ 

However, I must admit that women have shown them- 
selves quite undismayed by the expenditure involved in 
following the new fashions. Whether they have been 
dazzled by their metallic glitter, or whether they have 
been so impressed with the opportunity to make them- 
selves as bewitchingly lovely as their Colonial ancestors 
that they have remained undaunted in the face of bills 
and estimates, I do not know, but it is certainly true 
that they have taken up the season's styles with wonder- 
ful enthusiasm. 

The old indictment that American women do not un- 
derstand or appreciate the conventions of evening dress 
is gradually proving itself false. I look upon the gowns 
i am making to-day with great confidence as silent but 
effective allies in the campaign against our provincial 
point of view in this most important matter. Many of 
the present fashions are not suited to day dresses, but they 
are so distractingly pretty that women are bound to take 
them up. If they can’t wear them in the daytime they 
will wear them at night, and for that reason I feel safe in 
saying that more décolleté and semi-décolleté gowns will 
be worn this year than ever before. One can bully and 
browbeat American women on the subject of their high- 
necked evening dresses without the slightest success. But 
show them a dinner gown that is irresistibly lovely and 
they will fairly snatch it from your hands. It is a more 
etfective argument than all the reason and logic and good 
sense that you can muster. 

And, whether they are coaxed or commanded makes 
very little difference so long as it is borne in upon them 
in some way that an evening gown is not a thing apart, in- 
tended solely for ceremonious occasions. To relegate it 
entirely to formal dinners and balls and the opera, and to 
weat high-necked dresses at home and at the theater or 
restaurants, isto admit that one either has no position to 
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suit herself to perfection in one phase or another of them. 






maintain or no means with which to 
maintain it. Or, more galling still, 
that one is not familiar with the 
usages of good society. 

So, if these new dresses prove per- 
suasively attractive and are ac- 
cepted as generally as I expect them 
to be, Americans will owe them a 
sort of national debt. And I really feel very little 
doubt as to their success. For, in the first place, 
they are not only pretty themselves, but they make 
their wearers look pretty. For one thing, in many 
of them the waistline is back in its normal place. 
Many dresses, of course, are still made with the high 
waistline, but they are rather the exception than the 
rule. In most cases the natural waistline is either 
emphatically defined by a girdle or sash or else it is 
clearly intimated by the close princess fit of the dress. 
On the whole, I think, women will not regret the passing 
of the high waistline. It was a graceful style for the 
right woman, but a most unfortunate one for a figure 
not built on slender, willowy lines. <A fashion that 
can only be worn successfully by a few never has a 
vogue of lasting duration. Every one will take it up 
at first because it is new and smart, but as soon as they 
give it a fair trial and find it unbecoming, it is sure to 
be dropped. 

That is one reason why I believe so firmly in the pres- 
ent styles. They are so varied that any woman can 
The only trouble is that 





each and every one of them is so attractive that most women will want to wear 


them all. 


However, that is a matter that will soon adjust itself. 


Just at present, the new fashions are marshaled into two distinct classes which seem 
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diametrically opposed to each other. On the one side are 
the draped and fitted dresses that carry the idea of the 
closely sheathed figure to an even greater extreme than 
the gowns of last year. In these dresses the skirts 
seem to fit the figure more snugly below the hips than 
over them. If the cut of the dress does not give this 
peculiar hour-glass silhouette, the dressmaker resorts 
to other means to obtainit. <A sash, a band of fur, a 
rhinestone-studded ribbon holds the skirt in to the knees 
so closely that it is really impossible to walk with any 
degree of freedom and ease. Even the dresses that are 
made with comparatively full gathered skirts are held in 
either at the knees or ankles with some sort of a sash ar- 
rangement that robs them of all bouffancy and reveals 
the figure with startling frankness. Do I like the style? 
Yes, very much indeed, for the right woman. It is the 
culminating point toward which dressmakers have been 
working for the last two years. It is the perfection of the 
sheath, but I must confess that it really takes an almost 
flawless figure to wear it. 

On the other hand, the Louis styles are far less exacting 
in their demands on the silhouette. They represent the 
opposite extreme of fashion from the hour-glass styles of 
which I have just been speaking. Many of them have 
the deep pointed waists that emphasize the panniers and 
overskirts and draw a still sharper contrast between them- 
selves and the sheath dresses. Most of them are made in 
heavy brocades and velvet-embossed satins draped with 
tulle and chiffon. One of my dresses that I am particu- 
larly fond of, is of silver brocade figured with huge half- 
blown roses in their natural colors. The panniers and the 
drapery of the waist are of rose-pink chiffon caught up 
with bunches of metallic flowers. 

Everything seems to have felt the Midas touch of gold 
thisseason. There areany number of new materials, as yet 
unnamed, colored gauzes in faint colors, many of them, 
that show the wonderful sheen and glitter of gold and silver. 
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THE NEW FASHIONS ARE MARSHALED INTO TWO DISTINCT CLASSES THAT SEEM DIAMETRICAL 





[IN 


HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


PUFFS AND POLONAISES REVIVED FOR DECEMBER DRESSES 


BY EDOUARD 


OR most French women Christmas brings with it a host of pleasant 
duties and obligations that require weeks of forethought and prep- 
aration. Chatelaines of chateaux and country places are looked 
to by their friends for holiday house-parties, while for the neighbor- 
ing peasantry the Christmas tree and dinner at the great houses of 
their landlords is the most important event of the year. 

Last Christmas I visited friends living just out of Chartres. The 
country thereabouts is very flat, but their house stands on a slight 
eminence commanding an excellent view of the city. On Christmas eve we watched 
‘the yellow lights of countless tapers carried by unseen hands through the narrow 
twisting streets of the old quaint town to the midnight mass at the cathedral. It 
was a very beautiful sight, and one well worth travel- 





ing many miles to see. 

Just at present every one is making plans and prom- 
tses for the holidays. Women are laying out wonder. 
tul campaigns in chiffons, and the great dressmakers are 
busy executing orders for evening gowns and_ ball 
dresses. ‘'The polonaise”’ is the catchword of the hour 
in this city of ours, where constant change is the only 
law recognized in the realm of fashion. This time, 
however, the never-ending search for novelty has led 
the modistes to a thing that is really very attractive 
and over which they are quite justified in showing their 
enthusiasm. 


wv 


I saw fully a dozen of them—these polonaise dresses— 
at a great reception held a few days ago in one of the 
stately old houses in the faubourg St. Germain. One 
of the gowns was of cuirass-gray satin—a very steely 
shade of gray that is supposed to resemble the color of 
a coat of mail. The underskirt was of the satin cut 
quite simply, with a slight train some fifty inches in 
length. The polonaise was of gray chiffon, made with 
a blouse and skirt opening at the left side of the front, 
like a Russian jacket. The overdress was almost en 
tirely covered with steel nail heads set so closely to- 
gether that one wondered how the chiffon foundation 
could bear their weight. The polonaise was open at 
the throat over a small round chemisette of point de 
gaze lace of a very beautiful pattern. 

In another polonaise gown the overdress was of a 
warm golden yellow tulle edged around the neck and 
down the opening edges of the fronts with narrow band 
of sealskin. The foundation skirt—only eighteen or 
twenty inches of it showed beneath the tulle—was also 
of the fur. Its weight and warmth must have made it 
intensely uncomfortable, but the effect was certainly 
beautiful. 

Another gown was made of a wonderful soft crépon of 
chiffon weight, but with the crépe weave that is charac- 
teristic of even the velvets this Winter. It was in the 
new shade of old rose known as alisier, made over white 
satin so that the color deepened and faded as the crépe 
fell in soft folds against itself or lay spread out upon 
the satin. 


ce 


The waist was laid in very fine tucks caught in at 
the waist under a deep girdle of heavy cloth of silver 
cut into a fantastic outline at its upper edge. A nar- 
row ruffle of silver Spanish lace matching the chemi- 
sette was gathered to the square neck opening, and 
gave the dress a touch of eighteenth-century quaintness. 
The oversleeves were of the tucked crépon, ending just 
above the elbow. The undersleeve was of the silver 
lace set into a cuff of the crépe heavily embroidered in 
tinsel thread. The undersleceve was very full and 
rather short, so that it ended half-way between the el- 
bow and the wrist, after the fashion of many of the new gowns of the season. 

The upper part of the skirt was laid in plaits about the waist and hips. It was quite 
long, reaching well below the knees. Its lower edge was turned under and caught up 
to the foundation after the fashion of the garter skirt, although it was not held in by 
any sash or ribbon. The lower part of the dress was laid in wide plaits that fell in 
sultly around the ankles and trailed off into a slight train at the back. 

A dress that is to be worn at a certain great bail in the near future is an excellent 
ihustration of the present usage of the sash. The gown in question 1s made of a silk 
tissue in a peculiar shade of seaweed green The dress is made over a foundation of 
broché silk the color of the tissue, figured in a much darker green—the jacquard silk 
showing through the outer fabrie and giving it something the appearance of a moire. 

on Was made very simply, with a soft bébé waist gathered in at the neck under 
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a wide round bertha of the tissue, embroidered heavily in varying 
tones of green in which the darker shades predominated. The 
skirt was very nearly as wide at the top as at the bottom, and it oy i 
looked as if the fullness was divided quite evenly between the Se ees 
front and back and sides, though I imagine a good deal of it was is In 
drawn around to the back. It is just at this point that the sash FF" rm 
came into prominence. Its two ends were caught to the girdle as 
just under the arms, and were allowed to cross each other on 
the front breadth just before they slipped out of sight under the side gores of the 
skirt. They reappeared again at the back, where they were tied rather snugly, hold- 
ing the soft skirt in close to the figure. It was a very graceful sash—prettier, I 
think, than the straight line around the knees or ankles. 
I was very much taken with the evening coat that 
went with the dress. It was of sea-green velvet with 
a coarse irregular rib that carried out the craze for 
ercpe effects that is influencing most of the new matc- 
rials. The coat was long and straight, with small bell 
sleeves and a huge hood that fell over the shoulders 
like a Marie-Antoinctte fichu. 
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A most attractive theater dress seen a short time ago 
was of changeable taffeta—a pale Winter sky blue 
shifting into silver. The bodice was laid in a couple 
of wide plaits running from the shoulder to the waist, 
the outer one covering the armhole of the short plaited 
sleeve. Between the plaits at the front and back the 
silk was replaced by a soft gathered vest of blue chiffon 
over silver tissue. Crossing the waist at the line of the 
square cut semi-décolletage was a very deep band of sky- 
blue velvet with a single star, like that of the Order of 
the Garter, of hammered silver beaten into the pile of 
the velours at the center of the front. 

The bib drapery of the overskirt ran up in a V to 
meet the lowest point of the garter star. The lower 
edge of the tunic followed the outline of this star at the 
front. In back it was caught up almost to the hipline 
and draped under the back panel of the skirt itself. 
The gathered flounce was very long and full, but the 
scanty tunic held it in closely with uncompromising 
severity. 

I have been questioned so often and so closely of late 
in regard to the correct status and position of the waist- 
line that I was very much interested in a dress and coat 
worn by a popular young actress at a new play that has 
recently been put on at the ‘‘'Gymnase.”’ The gown 
was a semi-fitting princess dress in loutre colored cash- 
mere. Flat pieces of the cloth were laid like bretellcs 
over the shoulders. They narrowed a little as they 
passed the waistline, but widened out again below it into 
full-fledged side gores that met and overlapped at the 
underarm seams. 


cy 


The thing that struck me most forcibly about the 
dress was the fact that the soft crushed satin sash was 
tied not at the hips or at the knees nor at the ankles, 
but high up at the old raised waistline. It passed 


\ big flower-like chou and long sash ends at the center of 

| of the back. The round neck opening was trimmed with 

/— \' anarrow circular band of the satin above the heavy 

motif of vermicelli braid and embroidery that trimmed 
~ the front. 

With the dress wasa long, slightly fitted coat of heavy 
ribbed céte de cheval cloth, also in dark seal brown like 
the cashmere. The back and fronts were cut with 
seams set well apart and meeting at the armhole on the 
shoulder, giving the coat a very flat, broad appearance. 
These seams were laid in narrow tucks and stitched 

down to the under-arm sections a quarter of an inch or so from theiredges. Just at 
the waistline a sash passed from the front to the back panel of the coat, where its 
long ends were caught down under small circular tabs of the cloth. This dress, made 
by one of the first houses of Paris and worn at a theater that rather prides itself on 
its stage toilettes, proves conclusively that the high waistline reteins its place among 
the newer fashions. For although it was a princess dress and so had no real waist- 
line of its own, the position of the sash gave it the Empire effect. Sashes give promise 
of even greater popularity this year than last. They are extremely versatile affairs 
and can suggest a Aloyen-dge corselet, define an Empire waistline or recall the styles 
of 1870 with equal ease and dexterity. Furthermore, they are entirely too valuable an 
aid to the dressmaker in drawing bouffant skirtS and draperiesin tothe figure to suffer 
any loss of prestige as long as| the |¢cldse; contracted lines remain in_fashion. 
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under the bretelle pieces, of course, and fastened with a. 
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CHRISTMAS SH 


IPS AND SHOPPERS 


SMART SUITS AND WRAPS SEEN ON THE AVENUE 


BY HELEN BERKELEY-LOYD 


HE time is rapidly approaching when new styles in dolls and dolls’ 
clothes will usurp the most important place in the world of fashion. 
Toy departments are turning themselves into veritable wonderlands, 
where the fads and foibles of the grown-up world, from air-ships 
to Eskimos, are reproduced in miniature for the delight and amuse- 
ment of the modern child. Dolls’ houses, nowadays, are lighted 
by electricity and swept by vacuum cleaners. Toy steamboats 
are equipped with the wireless service, and its C. Q, D. has already 
proved of inestimable value in sundry bath-tub wrecks and collisions. Warning 
signs advise one not to tease or annoy the North Polar bear and the African lion in 
the sawdust menagerie, while the ‘‘Dip of Death” in the Toyland circus is so real- 
istic that it gives one delicious thrills of horror up 
and down one’s spine to watch it. 

In fact, the holiday spirit is beginning to manifest 
itself in shops and shoppers. In Fourteenth Street, 
where both ends never seem to meet without some- 
thing of a strain and struggle, tired women look less 
harassed and care-worn as their faces reflect the eager- 
ness of the children who tug at their skirts. The ped- 
lers of talking, walking puppets and marionettes have 
gone back totheir old stands on Twenty-third Street 
with the venders of sweet English lavender, fresh vio- 
letsand Armenian laces. Farther up-town shopping 
becomes a pastime and a pleasure, and lovely ladies 
in wonderful furs and beautiful dresses make the Ave- 
nue gay with warm bright colors in spite of the pale 
Winter sunshine. 
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In the morning hours one sees nothing but trim, 
tailor-made suits or long coats over delightful little 
short-skirted trotting dresses, which the French- 
woman, with her usual happy phraseology, calls 
“excursion frocks.’’ They are of the simplest pos- 
sible description, but have a decided style and chic- 
ness about them nevertheless. 

For example, a little dress that I saw the other day 
in Russian blue diagonal serge commended itself to 
me most strongly. The seven-gored skirt was per- 
fectly plain, save that it was put together with plaits 
stitched in slot effect which were left free a little 
above the knees. Either because the material was 
very heavy or because it was weighted with lead at 
the bottom, the skirt kept close to the figure in spite 
of the slight fulness given it at the hem by the plaits. 

The waist was delightful—it was so very simple and 
so very, very pretty. It was made with two inverted 
plaits in the front and two in the back that met the 
seams in the skirt, and, like them, were not stitched 
their entire length, but were let out some six or eight 
inches below the shoulders. The round chemisette 
was of a heavy Irish crochet net. The neck opening 
- of the waist and the edges of the short oversleeves 
were cut in scallops and finished with tubular braid 
instead of buttonholing. 
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The undersleeves, which were of Russian blue 
chiffon, were tucked transversely from the middle 
of the forearm to the oversleeve with small pin tucks 
set close together. They were let out at the back of 
the arm, but they were so fine and the material was 
so soft and bodyless that they added little fulness to 
the sleeve. From the wrist edge to the tucking the 
sleeve fitted the arm so closely that the inside seam 
was left open for several inches at the hand, and was 
fastened with loops and small lapis-lazuli buttons. 

With the dress was worn a long, rather loose coat 
of very dark blue cloth, and a hat of dark blue 
beaver trimmed with big lapis-lazuli ornaments and wings of the lighter blue match- 
ing the dress. As I said, the coat was quite loose-fitting. Its unique trimming 
made it difficult to tell whether or not there were any seams in the front, but I 
rather fancy from the shape of the coat there were none. A band of cloth some two 
inches wide started at the center-back seam of the coat at the familiar Moyen-dge 
yoke-line. It went straight across the coat to the side seam, where it turned at 
right angles and ran up to the shoulder, covering the sleeve seam and givinga very 
becoming breadth to the figure. In the front of the coat the two bands met at the 
waistline and separated again below it, finally merging themselves into the band 
that crossed the coat below the hips. From the fashion point of view the band served 
two purposes—it gave a note of distinction to a perfectly simple coat that would 

otherwise have had no claim to notice among hundreds of others of its own class, and 
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it hid the shoulder seam which many of the fashion authorities 
claim should neither be seen nor heard of at the present moment. 

It isn’t often that any attempt is made to suppress or obliterate 
the armhole in a coat, though the effort is made often enough in 
waists and dresses. Sometimes there is a small, close oversleeve 
in one with the bodice, or else there will be an unobtrusive armhole 
hidden from view under tucks or trimming. Ina dress that I saw 
a short time ago, the waist was made with a succession of half-inch 
tucks, the outer one quite concealing the upper part of the sleeve seam. The ma- 
terial was a tobacco-brown silk net made over a foundation of carrot-yellow mes- 
saline, the rather violent coloring of the silk being much subdued by the waist itself. 

The blouse was cut out squarely at the neck over 
a chemisette of the brown net, unlined and untucked. 
It is rather a fad at present to run the color of the 
dress right up to the face without the slightest sug- 
gestion of a relieving. note of white. The waist 
closed at the left side of the front with a very full 
plaited jabot of the net extremely wide at the top 
and correspondingly narrow at the bottom. 

The blouse was worn with a two-piece tailored suit 
of brown broadcloth—the new silky, long-haired 
weave that looks very like a zibeline. The coat had 
anarrow shawl collar reaching to the waistline, 
made of a brown brocade with copper tinsel threads 
outlining its flowered pattern. The coat was cut 
with envelope seams that overlapped on the hips. 

In that respect at least it showed its kinship 
with the skirt. The latter was made with an ordinary 
panel front and plain side gores that failed to meet 
those at the back by some three or fourinches. But 
just below the hips the back and side gores were cut 
with envelope flaps that bridged the space between 
the two breadths and buttoned them together with 
tortoise -shell buttons. Above the flaps the panels 
set between the gores were perfectly plain, but below 
them the inserted sections were laid in plaits. 
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It was an odd skirt, but a very successful one. I 
have seen others of its kind made in dresses of cash- 
mere and poplin, with the plaited part of the panel in 
some sort of a broché silk or changeable taffeta. 

I saw recently another dress that recommends it- 
self, from a practical standpoint, to the woman who 
has no maid to call upon to help with waists that 
fasten at the back. I suppose one would call it a 
shirt-waist suit, for the foundation of the blouse- 
waist was really nothing more than a plain bodice 
tucked across the front and again at the center of 
the back. It opened at the neck over a shallow V- 
shaped yoke of pin-tucked batiste, outlined by a wide 
collar of hand-embroidered net cut into deep points 
at the front and shoulders and back. 

The bodice was closed like any shirt-waist at the 
center of the front, and was quite independent of the 
skirt with which it was worn, though both were of 
the same material—a dull fustian green cashmere. 
The skirt was made with a shallow yoke that dipped 
down into sharp points at the front and back and 
over the hips. The lower part of the skirt was laid 
in inverted plaits under each of these points. It 
looked an easy skirt to make, and it undoubtedly 
was most becoming to the woman who wore it. 
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Lif, ~N A good many of the new Moven-dge dresses show 
a yoke cut into points in some way or other to break 
the straight line between the over and under skirts. 
. On a very beautiful reception gown, that I saw 
not long ago, the points came at either side of the front of the yoke. The lower 
part of the skirt was laid in groups of shallow tucks that held in the fulness of the 
dress for some five or six inches below the yoke. The waist was tucked at the back 
and front to match the skirt, though very little of the tucking showed under the wide 
bands of steel-embroidered net that crossed the bodice in surplice fashion at the 
front and met in back ina deep V. The dress was made of silk crépon in the new 
shade of deep bluish purple known asvefidange or grape. Steel beads are used lav- 
ishly on the new gowns and take the form of wonderful embroideries scattered with 
a prodigal hand over both waists and skirts. Silver, gold and rhinestones are used 
as well as steel, but one sees little jet. Metal fruits and flowers are quite the rage, 
clusters of them catching up the drapery of an ovefskirt or holding in the laces or 
chiffons of a bodice. | 
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UNUSUALLY. GRACEFUL LINES THE FEATURE 


OR dressy gowns, models suitable for development 
in the softer materials will be used almost exclu- 
sively this year. 

Such a dress is shown in No. 3462, a semi-prin- 
cess dress which would be pretty if made of silk 
mull, crépe de Chine or batiste. This model is an 
exceptionally good one for evening wear, and for this 
purpose would be made with the round neck and 

short sleeves. If desired for dances, some women 
| will prefer the round length, while others will favor 


HE Russian blouse has always been a popular 
style when fashionable, being becoming to al- 

most every woman and an easy model to make. 
The introduction of this style at this time is espe- 
cfully apropos, owing to the long lines given by the 
tunic. 
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No. 3482 shows one of these new costumes oe GLI, / 
with the Russian blouse, which is suitable for al- 7! er 
most any occasion according to the material used. yy, = 
It may be developed in cashmere if intended for ) 

street or home wear, or indeed of silk serge or light- | 





the medium sweep, being willing to stand the extra care of a sweep 
for the sake of the added grace. Dainty colors are used by most 
women for evening wear, though this year there has been an invasion 
of black, and this is favored by those who are fortunate enough to 
find it becoming. The sash is a feature which has proved very pop- 
ular, and it certainly adds a dainty touch to the dress, though it may 
be omitted if for any reason a plain dress is desired. 

This dress may be tucked or gathered as preferred, but it is suggested 
that the woman who is inclined toward stoutness would do well to tuck 
the dress so as to gain as long lines as possible. The bertha makes a 
pretty finish for the round neck and should be made of a soft material 
as net if trimmed with some simple braiding design. If the high neck 
is preferred the yoke and collar might be made of all-over lace. The 
lower edge of the attached seven-gored skirt measures about four and 
one-quarter yards. 

For receptions where a high-necked dress is desired the yoke and 
undersleeves, which area novel feature of this dress, might be made 
of all-over lace to give the guimpe effect as shown above. The same 
design for the braiding trimming might be used very effectively on 
the lower part of the dress. 

To make this dress of silk mull or cr¢épe de Chine twenty-four inches 
wide ten and one-half yards would be required with one and five-eighths 
yard of all-over lace eightcen inches wide for the yoke, collar, putts 
and deep cuff facings. Of forty-four-inch material six yards would be 
required, with the same amount of lace. 

If silk batiste is used, six and three-fourth yards are required of the 
thirty-six-inch width. Large mesh net for the guimpe ts very pretty. 

Design 3462, which is for ladies, may be had in five sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


weight bedford cord. This dress would be made in the clearing 
length and with either the high neck or with the round neck for wear 
with a chemisette, which may be finished with the collar or with a 
round neck as preferred. The one or twoseam sleeves would be 
pretty made of the same material as the chemisette, and in either 
the full or shorter length, while the oversleeve, if used, would be 
made of the same material as the rest of the blouse. The attached 
two-piece circular peplum should be made with the straight outline, 
and in either of the two lengths. . 

If this model is desired for more dressy occasions, as for afternoon 
wear at a restaurant, the theater or calling, it would be very effective to 
make the over-blouse of net and the underskirt of satin as shown on the 
opposite page. Black would be very rich for the model developed in 
this way, while the woman may prefer some of the delicate shades of 
blue or pink if the dress is intended for evening functions. This dressy 
gown may be made with the five-gored skirt in either the clearing length 
or with the medium sweep. If in the latter length the peplum of the 
blouse would be made in the outline to correspond. 

The five-gored skirt of this model may be finished with either the in- 
verted plait or with the habit back, the lower edge with the inverted 
plait measuring about three and five-eighth yards, or with the habit: 
back about three and three-eighth yards. 

To make this dress of cashmere which comes forty-four‘inches wide, 
the medium-sized woman would require six and one-fourth yards. To 
make the dress of the net and satin two ard three-fourth yards of 
the net forty-five inches wide, with five and seven-cighth yards of 
the satin thirty-three inches wide, would be all that is required. 

Design 3482, which is for ladies, may be had in six sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3462 3482 


TWO DRESSES FOR INFORMAL OCCASIONS, ONE MADE IN THE EFFECTIVE RUSSIAN STYLE 
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DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS 


SIMPLICITY BEING THE KEY- 
NOTE FOR GENERAL WEAR 


OR general wear there is nothing quite so popular as the rather plain 
tailored cloth dresses, made of homespuns or other rough materials. 
These dresses are most practical, being appropriate for so many 
different occasions. 

A very smart dress on this order is shown in No. 3479, an eight 
gored close-fitting princess model which closes at the left side. This 
model may be made for general wear if finished in the shorter length, 
or may be finished more elaborately with lace sleeves and yoke and 
in clearing length for a more dressy model. 

For good service serge and basket Weave in the darker colors take 
the lead, and this model is one which would look well in either. The dress intended for 
general wear would be made with the long sleeves and either the high, square or round 
neck, for wear with the chemisette of tucked material. These little yokes, which may 
be changed frequently, give a fresh appearance to the dress and are more becoming to 
most women than the dark material around the neck. 

A more dressy gown would be made of silk serge or of crépe shantung and would be 
made for wear with a separate guimpe made of all-over lace, the dress sleeve being 
made in the shorter length. <A pretty braiding design might be used to trim this dress 
as shown on the opposite page. 

A plaited section is inserted at the lower part of the side front and back gores, and 
the lower edge of this skirt when the plaits are drawn out measures about four and 
three-eighth yards. | 

To make the dress of mohair or serge which comes forty-four inches wide, the medium- 
sized woman would need five and three-quarter yards. Of the crépe shantung, twen- 
ty-seven inches wide, eight and seven-eighth yards would be required, with one and 
seven-eighths yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the chemisette, collar, puffs and 
deep cuff facings. 

Design 3479 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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ao OTHER princess dress which may be developed for general wear or for more 
“4 dressy occasions is shown in No. 3427. This model closes at the left side and 
may be made in the clearing or shorter length. 

The dressy gown would be made with the side portions in envelope style and withthe 
sash in Empire effect. A rather firm material as bedford cord or broadcloth or velvet 
would be appropriate for this model and the sash should be made of a soft silk to match 
exactly, or to contrast prettily. For dressy gowns the more unusual shades, as old- 
rose, the odd shades of green and purple are used by those who have a number of dress- 
es, while the less conspicuous colors are chosen by those who have fewer gowns. The 
use of the buttons is optional but would be pretty covered with the silk used for the 
sash and trimming band. To make this dress of cashmere, which comes forty-four 
inches wide, the medium-sized woman would require four and seven-eighth yards, 
with one-half yard of all-over lace or tucking eighteen inches wide for the chemisette 
and collar. 

The plainer model would be made without the side portions and sash, and might be 
very effectively trimmed with a braiding design or with cloth covered or jet buttons. 
This dress would be pretty with the chemisette made of tucking or net, or it may be 
made with the high neck if preferred. For this dress panama or one of the wide-wale 
diagonals in a serviceable color as blue, green or gray would be very pretty: The 
braiding or button trimming on this dress might be made very effective if a darker 
shade than the dress is used. 

This model is made with a close-fitting French body lining which may be made with 
the high or round neck as desired. The lower edge of the dress in the clearing length 
measures about three yards. 

Design 3427 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Showing the turned-up portion braided 


“VW JOMEN who have a large wardrobe usually prefer to select designs which are very 

distinctive and exclusive. A very smart dress, and one which would be espe- 
cially becoming to a certain type of woman, is shown in No. 3452. This dress is appro- 
priate for general wear, in the home or at business, where a serviceable model is 
desired. There are a number of ways of developing this model, using plain material, 
or a combination of plain and plaid fabrics. If plaid material is used, the plaited 
flounce might be made of this, or instead the turn-up portion and trimming bands 
may he made of the plaid material. 

This dress is made with a fitted underbody which closes at the back and is lengthened 
by the straight flounce, which measures four and three-eighth yards. The outer body, 
which may be taken off like a coat, if the underbody is made of the dress material, 
closes at the left side and is made with a turned-up portion in fishwife effect. If the 
dress is finished with the round or square neck a chemisette of all-over or tucking may 
be worn with the dress to give an extra little touch. With thedress finished with the 
high neck either the high or Dutch collar may be used. 

To make this dress with the flounce of the plaid material, three and a half yards of 
the plain material forty-four inches wide, with three and a quarter yards of the plaid 
material forty-four inches wide would be required by the medium-sized woman. 

Design 3452 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
ineasure, price fifteen cents. 
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PRINCESS DRESSES WILL BE MUCH IN FAVOR 
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NEW COATS TO BE 


TWO DESIRABLE 
FOR 


EVENINGS 


VERY chic coat which is 
appropriate for wear with 
different dresses or as part 
of a tailor suit is shown in 
No. 3463. 

As shown in the illustra- 
tion the coat was developed 
in broadcloth and the collar 
facings and belt were made 
of satin. Developed thus 
the coat would be suitable for dressy wear and 
could be worn over almost any dress. The 
woman should be careful in selecting a material 
for a separate coat, to select a color which will 
go well with whatever dresses she will be apt 
to wear withthe coat. Cheviot, homespun and 
mixed suiting would be desirable for the less 
dressy coat, and this model might be made 
without the scallops and belt. 

This coat is slightly fitted and may be made 
in either the forty-eight or forty-inch length 
and with either style of sleeves. The deep 
opening is one of the features of this model 
and may be fi1ished with or without the flat 
collar. If finished without the collar the dges 
may be trimmed with braiding. 

To make the forty-eight-inch coat the wom- 
an would require three and three-eighth yards 
of material fifty-four inches wide, or two and 
seven-eighth yards for the shorter coat. One 
and one-eighth yard of silk or satin twenty 
inches wide would be required for facing the 
collar and making the belt and ends. 

Design 3463 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





. VERY smart coat desirable for develop- 
ment in pony-skin or fur cloths, home- 
spun or heavy serge is shown in No. 3440, a 
model with a semi-fitting back and designed 
especially fo: a separate coat. The particular 
feature of this coat is the long opening which is 
so fashionable this season. 

The coat made of fur would be trimmed 
with silk, while the cloth coat might be trim- 
med with the same material or a plain cloth of 
a darker shade. If a plainer model is desired, 
the trimming pieces might be omitted, and in 
this coat the collar made of the same material 
as the coat or of velvet would be very smart. 

To make the long coat with the trimming 
bands the medium-sized woman would require 
four and seven-eighth yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide, or three and seven-eighth 
yards for the coat without the bands. For the 
shorter coat with the trimming bands she 
would require fer yards of the material, with 
seven-cighths y.ia of silk twenty inches wide. 

Design 3440 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 
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3463—3460 
Showing the dressier development 





WORN THIS WINTER 


ALL SUITABLE FOR 
GENERAL WEAR 


O. 3466 shows another 
very sty.ish coat 
which jis suitable for gen- 
eral wear as a separate 
coat. This coat is very 
appropriate for an evening 
wrap and indeed is also 
well adapted to maternity 
wear. Broadcloth, soft 
silks, serges and other soft 
materials are desirable for this coat, it being 
a model which will be worn over thin and 
dainty dresses a great deal. 

This coat would be very attractive in either 
the fifty-four or forty-two inch length and may 
be made with either style of sleeve. The 
sailor collar is one of the features of the coat, 
but may be omitted if the woman desires. 
Moiré and bengaline are the silks usually pre- 
ferred for facing the collar and cuffs, and this 
may be the same color as the coat or black, 
both being very fashionable. Braiding, in 
simpler designs than those used last year, is 
very effective and is a close rival to the silk 
trimming. In this model it might be used on 
the closing edges and around the neck. 

The medium-sized woman would require 
four and one-half yards of material fifty-four 
inches wide for the fifty-four-inch coat, or 
three and one-half yards for the forty-two-inch 
model. For facing the collar and cuffs she 
would require three-quarters yard of silk twen- 
ty-seven inches wide. 

Design 3466 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 











3434—3445 


3466—3445 


COAT designed especially for evening 

wear is shown in No. 3434, and for this 
purpose would be made with the Marie An- 
toinette hood and either the bell or bishop 
sleeves. This wrap would be made in either 
the fifty-four or forty-five inch length and 
should be developed in soft material as moiré, 
satin, ottoman or panne velvet. Elaborate 
trimming would be used for the evening wrap 
as all-over lace for the collar and cuffs. 

This coat would also be desirable for general 
wear if developed more simply, without the 
hood and with the bishop sleeves, and might 
be made of broadcloth or cheviot and would 
have the collar and cuffs of contrasting 
material or simply braided. 

The medium-sized woman would require 
for the fifty-four-inch coat, three and one- 
quarter yards of material fifty-four inches 
wide or two and three-quarter yards for the 
forty -five-inch model, with one yard of 
material fifty-four inches wide for the hood. 

Design’3434 may be had/in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 
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3440 3466 3434 


TWO PRACTICAL COATS OF GRACEFUL DESIGN AND 
AN UNUSUALLY PRETTY EVENING COAT 
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TWO EXCELLENT COATS OF PREVAILING STYLES 


YF FOR SEPARATE 
AND SUIT COATS 
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3476—3480 
Developed in broadcloth 


DOUARD LA FONTAINE, writing 
FE recently from Paris, comments on 
the fact that so many coats vary in one 
way or another from the severe tailored 
lines of a year or two ago. He says: 
“The new tailored coats of the present 
season are a decided departure from the 
conventional lines that have dominated 
separate coats and suit coats for so long 
atime. Nowadays a large majority of 
the smart coats are cut with ornamental 
seams and panels or with fancy collars 
and revers that give them a delightfully 
novel and picturesque effect.” 


N ESSENTIALLY dressy 
coat is shown at the left 
in No. 3476, a semi-fitting 
model designed for sepa- 
rate wear or as part of a 
suit. As shown here the 
coat was made of broad- 
cloth with the revers and cuff portions 
faced with silk a trifle lighter, but on the 
same tone as the coat material. Among 
other materials which are appropriate 
for this model are velvet, moiré and 
the woolen fabrics. 

The small plaits in the sleeves at 
the cuff are the newest idea in sleeves 
and will be much favored. 

This model may be made in either the 
forty-two or thirty-two inch length and 
with either style of sleeves. Both the 
cutaway and straight closing edges are 
fashionable, being really a matter of 
personal taste. 

The medium-sized woman would re- 
quire for the forty-two-inch coat, three 
and a quarter yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide, or two and five-eighth 
yards for the thirty-two-inch model. 

Design 3476 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





UMBER 3481 shows a very smart 

close-fitting coat which outlines the 
figure and yet does not fit tightly. This 
coat was made of wide-wale diagonal, 
but would look equally well developed 
in broadcloth or cheviot, broadcloth 
being appropriate for the dressy coat. 

This coat is made with tuck seams at 
the side front and back and with either 
the notched or shawl collar. If intend- 
ed for a separate coat the model would 
probably be made in the fifty-inch 
length; while for the coat of a suit, either 
this length or the thirty-six-inch model 
would be appropriate. The model is 
arranged for the plain coat sleeve or the 
sleeve having a little fulness at the arm- 
hole. The straight and cutaway clos- 
ing edges are given and both are very 
effective. 

To make the fifty-inch coat the me- 
dium-sized woman would require four 
and one-eighth yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide, or three and one- 
eighth yards for the thirty-six-inch coat. 
For facing the shawl collar the woman 
will require five-eighths yard of silk 
twenty inches wide. 

Design 3481 may bé had in nine sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-eight inches 
bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3481—3431 
Effective in diagonal 


ONG separate coats worn over smart 
. princess dresses are proving dan- 
gerous rivals of the two-piece suit. 
Helen Berkeley-Loyd, whose comments 
on New York fashions are always in- 
teresting, has a word of advice to offer 
on this particular subject. 

‘Separate coats,’’ she writes, ‘“‘should 
be chosen with one eye on the coat itself 
and the other on the rest of one’s ward- 
robe. In all probability it will have to 
be worn with half a dozen dresses, and it 
should be a color that will harmonize 
with them jall,”’ 
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CHIC DESIGNS 
FOR A WAIST 
AND A SKIRT 


VERY smart touch is given to the 
waist shown in No. 3478, by the 
shaped bands in bolero effect. 
These bands give a dressy appear- 
ance to the waist, while without 
them the model would be desirable 
for wear with a plainer skirt than 
the one shown here. This waist is made with a 
French lining with the high, or collarless neck. 

The waist with the pointed neck and short 
sleeves is especially desirable for evening wear. 
If the model is not attached to a skirt in semi- 
princess effect it would be pretty to finish the 
waist with either the deep or shallow girdle. 

For the more fancy waist one of the changeable 
silks, cr€épe de Chine or satin would be very ap- 
propriate, while for the plainer model cashmere 
would be desirable. To make the waist of the 
changeable silk twenty-seven inches wide, the 
medium-sized woman would require three and 
one-eighth yards, or of the cashmere forty-four 
inches wide only two yards, 

Design 3478 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust, price fifteen 
cents. 





A VERY dressy model which may be made as 
‘ a separate skirt or attached to a waist in 
semi-princess style is shown in No. 3445. As 
shown in the illustration at the right the skirt 
was made with the medium sweep, and was in- 
tended for dressy functions. Crépe de Chine, 
batiste and the soft silks are appropriate mate- 
rials for the dressy skirt, and the trimmings may 
be made of satin or velvet. 

This skirt consists of seven foundation gores, a 
circular flounce, tucked in clusters, and a tunic in 
fishwife effect in one with the crushed girdle. 
The back of the skirt is plaited, and with these 
plaits drawn out the lower edge measures about 
four and one-eighth yards. 

To make the skirt with the tunic, the medium- 
sized woman would require five and one-half 
yards of material thirty-six inches wide, with 
three and five-eighth yards of material thirty- 
six inches wide for the foundation. Without the 
tunic, five yards of material a yard wide would be 
required. 3 

Design 3445 may be had in six sizes, from twenty 
to thirty inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 
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Some Attractive Models Designed for Development in Soft Materials 
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GOWNS TO PLEASE THE 


SEPARATE WAISTS 
COMBINED SEMI- 


NOTHER waist designed for dressy wear is shown in 
No. 3436, a model having several attractive features. 
The sleeves of this waist are particularly distinctive, the 
oversleeve being cut in fancy outline and the under- 
sleeve to give the bell effect. 

This waist or bodice is made witha French lining, to be 
made with the high or Dutch neck. Made with the 
Dutch neck and short sleeves the waist would be particularly appro- 
priate to be attached to a skirt suitable for development in soft material 
for evening wear.. This dress would be pretty if made of chiffon voile 
or crépe de Chine. 

The medium-sized woman would require for this waist, two and 
seven-eighth yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, with three-quarters yard of all- 
over lace eighteen inches wide for the yoke, 
collar and sleeve-facings. 

Design 3436 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





S SHOWN here, skirt No. 3435 was at- 

tached to the waist in semi-princess eftect 
and the garment developed for dressy functions. 
This is particularly well adapted to such pur- 
pose, owing to the soft tunic which is draped in 
fishwife effect and either gathered or plaited at 
the top. Not only chiffon voile, which was used 
for the dress as shown here, but crépe de Chine, chiffon cloth, henrietta 
and other soft fabrics are appropriate for this model. 

The seven-gored foundation of the skirt is lengthened by an accordion 
plaited or gathered ruffle, and the plaited flounce is sewed to this foun- 
dation. Inthe round length, the flounce has a straight lower edge and 

_ measures about four and one-half yards with the plaits drawn out. 

To make the skirt the medium-sized woman would require eight 
and one-quarter yards of material twenty-four inches wide for the 
skirt, and three and three-eighth yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide for the foundation. 

Design 3435 may be had in six sizes, from twenty to thirty inches 
waist measure, price fifteen cents. 





UMBER 3448 shows a very dainty waist which is especially suit- 
able for evening wear. Designed for this wear the waist would be 
made with the square neckand shorter sleeve, and might be attached to 
a suitable skirt in semi-princess style. For this dress crépe de Chine 
or soft silk in any of the delicate shades would be most appropriate, and 
very simple trimming should be used. 

As shown here the waist and skirt to which it is attached were made 
for the most part of satin, the center front and back of the waist and 
the flounce of the skirt being made of chitfon cloth. Chiffon embroid- 
ered with jet was used very effectively for the yoke and sleeves. The 
dress developed in this manner would be suitable for dressy wear, 
to be used on occasions when low neck dresses are not in order. 

The medium-sized woman would require for the high-neck waist one 
and five-eigntng yard of material forty-four inches wide, with seven- 
eighths yard of chiffon for the center front, back and puffs, and seven- 
eighths yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for the yoke, collar 
and cutf facings. 

Design 3448 .nay be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





3448—3471 | 3436—3435 
Developed in satin and chiffon Desirable for dressy wear 


RAPERIES in fishwife effect have taken as firm a hold on the Ameri- 

can woman as the popular panel fronts, probably on account of the 
gracefulness of the style. One of these skirts with the drapery in fish- 
wife effect is shown in No. 3471, a model which may be made in the round 
length or with the medium sweep. This is a model which may be very 
effectively developed in two materials as shown here, with the drapery 
made of satin and the flounce of chiffon cloth, or of just one material as 
satin or soft silk. The skirt might be developed more plainly by leaving 
off the drapery, the foundation being cut with this idea in mind. 

The skirt consists of seven foundation gores lengthened by an accordion- 
plaited or gathered ruffle, a flounce with a straight lower edge and tne 
drapery in one with the crushed girdle and bib. The back of the skirt 1s 
arranged with a box plait and the entire lower edge of the skirt measures 
about four and a half yards. a 

To make the skirt the medium-sized woman would require ten yards of 
material twenty-four inches wide or three and one-half yards of material 
thirty-six inches wide for the foundation. , 

Design 3471 may be had in six sizes, from twenty to thirty inches waist 
measure, price fifteen cents. 
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MOST STYLISH WOMEN 


AND SKIRTS HERE 
PRINCESS STYLE 


S SHOWN at the right, waist No. 3474 was at- 

tached to the skirt in semi-princess style, and the 
dress, Which was designed for semi-dressy occasions, 
made of a light-colored poplin. The trimming bands 
were made of the same material, and simply though 
effectively trimmed with soutache braid. Silk mull, 
crépe de Chine and the soft silks in delicate shades are 
appropriate for the waist designed for evenings, and bands of rich 
cream would be particularly attractive for the trimming. 

This waist is made with a French lining, and when intended for wear 
in the day may be made with the high or collarless neck and the full- 
length sleeves. For evening the lining may be omitted. 

To make the waist the medium-sized woman 
would require two and one-half yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, with one and one- 
eighth yard of all-over lace eighteen inches wide 
for the yoke, collar and cuff facings. 

Design 3474 may be had in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches waist measure, 
price fifteen cents. 





SKIRT (3460) with especially graceful 
lines is shown in combination with the 
waist described above and, as shown here, was 
made with the regulation waistline and in the 
3474 clearinglength. Theskirt used as part of an eve- 
ning dress would be made with medium sweep. 

For the skirt for general wear, serge, poplin, henrietta and basket- 
weave are among the desirable materials, while for the skirt of 
the evening dress the soft materials, as crépe de Chine, chiffon 
voile and silk mull, are pretty. To make the skirt the medium- 
sized woman would require nine yards of material twenty-four 
inches wide. 

This skirt is made with a full-length front gore and three short 
gores at each side, lengthened by a plaited flounce which has a 
straight lower edge in the round length. The lower edge of the 
skirt with plaits drawn out measures about four and one-half yards. 

Design 3460 may be had in eight sizes from twenty to thirty- 
four inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


! 
! 





\ | UMBER 3442 is an excellent example of the waist which may 
be developed very elaborately or simply according to the / 

purpose for which it is designed. As shownattherightthe waist % 
was intended for semi-dressy wear and was made of a soft silk to 
match the skirt to which it was attached. The fancy collar and 
trimming-pieces were made of silk a trifle lighter, but on the same 
tone.! The yoke and full-length sleeves being made of all-over 
lace, the effect of a guimpe is given to the waist. 

For more general wear the fancy collar and shoulder pieces 
would be omitted, leaving just a pretty simple tucked waist, which may 
be worn with or without the chemisette and made with the long or short 
sleeves. This waist might also be made of soft silk or henrietta, as well 
as in many other soft materials which tuck well. 

To make the waist the medium-sized woman would require three 
and three-quarter yards of material twenty-four inches wide, with 
seven-eighths yard of lace eighteen inches wide for the fancy collar, 
shoulder-yokes and cuffs. 

Design 3442 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 





*3442—3487 3474—3460 
Skirt in attractive corsage style Attached in semi-princess style 


A NOTHER skirt which might be used for dressy wear, although de- 
signed for more general service, is shown in No. 3487. For the semi- 
dressy skirt henrietta or serge might be used, while the mannish mix- 
tures and brilliantine are appropriate for the practical skirt. 

The dressy skirt would be made in corsage style and in the clearing 
length, and the bow added to the turned-up portion would add an indi- 
vidual and altogether pleasing touch to the skirt. The shorter length 
would be more practical for the other skirt, and the regulation waistline 
would seem more appropriate. 

This skirt consists of seven short foundation gores lengthened by a plait- 
ed flounce with a straight lower edge, and seven outside gores in tunic 
outline with the turn-up portion in fishwife effect. The lower edge of the 
skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four and one-half yards. 

To make the skirt the medium-sized woman would require four yards of 
forty-four-inch material, with one and three-eighths yard extra for the 
turned-up portion. For the foundation one and a quarter yard of material 
a yard wide will be required. 


— v Design 3487 may be had in seven sizes, from twenty to thiffy-tw : 
3474—3460 3442—3487 3442— 3487 waist measure, price fifteen cents. Higitized by OOS | 
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3461 3461 


SOME VERY ATTRACTIVE BLOUSE- 





3444 3467 





OFFERING A SELECTION OF EASILY MADE 
DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR GENERAL USE 


RATHER simple though 
dressy tucked blouse-waist 
is shown in No. 3461, a 
model which closes at the 
back and may be made 
separately or attached toa 
suitable skirt in semi-prin- 
cess style. This waist is designed for de- 
velopment in soft materials, as silk, satin 
and henrietta. 

The model with the long sleeves and 
high neck would be appropriate for wear 
in the day, while the waist with the round 
neck ‘and three-quarter-length sleeves 
would be pretty for little informal occa- 
sions. If the woman desires, she may fin- 
ish the waist with the peplum instead of 
the skirt extension. 

To make the waist for a medium-sized 
woman six and seven-eighth yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide will be re- 
quired with one-half yard of lace eighteen 
inches wide for the yoke and collar. 

Design 3461 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 





. S SHOWN on the opposite page 

Lb waist 3444 was attached to a skirt 
in semi-princess style, the inverted plaits 
being the corresponding note in the de- 
signs. Made thus it might be develop- 
ed in basket-weave, poplin or any other 
rather firm material, and the French lining, 
which may be used as a guimpe, would be 
pretty made of all-over lace or tucking. 
Some women will prefer the high neck 
and long sleeves, while others will favor 
the collarless guimpe and shorter sleeves. 
The model may be made as a separate 
waist if desired and of a different ma- 
terial from the skirt, but the monotone 
effect is desirable and the waist should match the skirt in color. 

The medium-sized woman would require two and a quarter yards 
of material forty-four inches wide, with one-half yard of all-over 
lace eighteen inches wide. 

Design 3444 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


3444—3431 


HAS iS WE 








| UMBER 3467 shows 
a waist which is suit- @ 
able for development in 0 
the heavier matcrials, as E-faS 


broadcloth and_ bedford Gib 

: eee d'SE' es 
cord. or a light weight iS 
silk and wool material % 
might be used. This would be an ex- 
cellent waist to attach to a skirt in semi- 
princess style, making it of the same 
material as the skirt and making the yoke 
and collar of all-over lacc, to give tne 
model a dressy touch, which is sewed on 
to the French lining. The yoke might 
be made with the collar or the collarless 
style and either full or three-quarter 
length two-seam sleeves. 

Three yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, or one and seven-eighths yard 
forty-four inches wide, with one-half yard 
of lace eighteen inches wide, will be re- 
quired by the medium-sized woman to 
make this waist. 

Design 3467 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price fifteen cents. 


| ANELS in skirts and dresses are just 
as popular as ever, and No. 3457 

shows a skirt with a panel front and back. 
The two short gores at each side in yoke 
outline are lengthened by a gored plaited 
flounce, and the lower edge of the skirt 
with the plaits drawn out measures about 
four and three-eighth yards. | 

Attached to the waist as shown on the 
opposite page, the model would be very 
appropriate for afternoons or general 
wear according to the material used for 
its development. Henrietta, silk serge 
and silk poplin are among the materials 
suitable for semi-dressy wear, while for 
practical service mohair, wide-wale diagonal or cheviot might 
be used. 

The medium-sized woman would require four and a half yards 
of matcrial forty-four inches wide for this skirt. 

Design 3457 may be had ineight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four 
inches waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


HE six-gored model shown in No. 3431 is suitable for the skirt of a suit or of a dress and would 
| be smart made of serge. The inverted plaits at each side-front and side-back seam make 
the skirt especially desirable for wear with the waist shown with it on the opposite page. With 
the plaits drawn out the lower edge of the skirt measures about three and five-eighth yards. 
The medium-sized woman would require of goods without nap five yards thirty-six inches wide, 
and with a nap three and three-fourth yards fifty inches wide. 
Design 3431 is ineight sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches waist measure, price fiftcen cents. 
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3467—3457 


3444—3431 


346 1 —3460 


ATTRACTIVE SKIRTS AND WAISTS JOINED IN SEMI-PRINCESS STYLE 


f skirt 3460, see page 481) 
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3470 | 3423 





Linen waist daintily embroidered 


i HERE is always a demand for simple shirt-waists, espe- 

cially for wear with tailor suits. These ar&made of white 
linen or material to match the skirt in color, the monotone 
effect being considered most favorably this year. The shirt- 
waist (3470) was made of linen and effectively embroidered be- 
tween the narrow tucks. Not only is the model adapted to de- 
velopment as a separate waist, but is also a desirable waist to be 
attached to a skirt in semi-princess style. 

This model may be made with the Dutch 
collar or with the neck-band for wear with 
other separate collars. Both the regula- 
tion and ley-o’-mutton sleeve are appro- 
priate for this stvle of shirt-waist and might 
be made in the full or three-quarter length. 
To make this waist the medium-sized wom- 
an would require two and three-eighth 
yards of material a yard wide or two yards 
forty-four inches wide. 

Design 3470 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
3470 measure, price fifteen cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


JD STYLES FOR GENERAL 


SMART WAISTS 
TRIM SKIRTS 


KIRTS in the Moyen- 
age style are very fash- 
ionable,and here (3423) 
is one which is suitable 
for part of a semi-prin- 
cess dress or as the skirt 
of a two-piece suit. 
This design is also good for the skirt of 
a woolen shirt- waist dress to be worn 
under the separate coat. As shown 
here the skirt was developed very 
effectively in basket-weave, but would 
be equally attractive if made of wide- 
wale diagonal or of some other suiting 
which is not too heavy to plait well. 

This skirt may be made in the clear- 
ing or shorter length as desired. The 
model consists of a five-gored upper 
part with an inverted plait or in habit 
style at the back, which is lengthened 
by a plaited flounce with a straight 
lower edge measuring about four and 
one-half yards. 

The medium-sized woman would re- 
quire four yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, or five yards of thirty-six- 
inch material for the skirt. 

Design 3423 may be had in eight 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches 
Waist measure, price fifteen cents. 





_ SKIRT of particularly good style 

i is No. 3464, one of the most effect- 
ive of the yoke and plaited flounce 
designs, which is sure to be a great suc- 
cess. The front is made with a panel, 
while the back may be finished with 
the inverted plait or in habit style. 
The side gores are lengthened by a 
plaited flounce with a straight lower 
edge, and with the plaits drawn out the 
lower edge of the skirt measures about 
four and one-half yards. This model is 
arranged to be closed at either the 
front or back, an especially good fea- 
ture when attaching the skirt to a 

waist. 

A skirt of this kind is nee suitable 
for part of a semi-princess dress or of a 
suit, having a tailored finish. For 
either of these purposes the skirt might 
he made of broadcloth, wide-wale diag- 
onal, bedford cord or other firm ma- 
terial. Forthe medium-sized woman 
four and three-eighth yards of material 
forty-four inches wide or three and 
three-quarter yards fifty inches wide 
would be required. 

Design 3464 may be had in cight 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches 
Waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3425—3464 


The frill adds a dressy touch 


HIFFON of the same color as the skirt was used to ace 
the waist shown above (3425), though silks and satins. as 
well as other soft materials are also appropriate for the waist, 
which is essentially rather dressy. This waist closes at the side, 
and as shown here was made with the long one-seam sleeves and 
with the chemisette of all-over lace. The graduated frill adds 
to the dressiness of the waist, but might be omitted for the 
plainer waist. For little informal occa- 
sions when a soft dress is desired, this 
Waist made without the chemisette and 
with the three-quarter sleeves would be 
pretty attached to a suitable skirt in semi- 
princess style. 
To make this waist the medium-sized 
woman would require two and a half yards 
of material forty-four. inches wide, with 
one-half yard of all-over lace eighteen 
inches wide for the chemisette and collar. 
Design 3425 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, price. fiteen cents, “WOWG) Ti 3425 





SIMPLE 
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3459— 3480 


Desirable for general wear 


pt WAIST which has its tucks and closing in slot-seam effect, 
~\ and so is very desirable for wear with the skirt having in- 
verted plaits at the seams, is shown in No.3459. Asshown here 
the waist was made of moiré silk in the same color as the skirt 
so as to give the monotone effect. Other materials, as linen, 
cashmere, and even heavier cloths, as poplin and serge, are ap- 
propriate for this model, both when it is made separately and 
when attached to a skirt. 

While some women will prefer the Dutch 
collar, others will favor the standing collar 
or the waist finished with a neck-band for 
separate collars. The one-seam regulation 
and leg-o’-mutton shirt-waist sleeves may 
be made in the full or three-quarter length. 

To make the waist for a medium-sized 
woman two and three-eighth yards will be 
required of the thirty-six-inch material or 
two yards forty-four inches wide. 

Design 3459 may be had in seven sizes, 
from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
3459 measure, price fifteen cents. 





THE DELINEATOR 


LINES AND EASILY 


MODISH SKIRTS 
PRETTY WAISTS 


HE skirt shown at the 
left (8480) is an excel- 
lent model for part of a 
very stylish suit as well 
as for the skirt of a semi- 
princess dress. Cheviot, 
broadcloth, serge and 
the other suit materials are appropriate 
for the skirt of a suit, and may be 
chosen in almost any color. Man- 
nish mixtures are much favored. If 
designed as part of a semi-princess 
dress softer materials, as cashmere or 
henrietta, are desirable. For the skirt 
intended for very serviceable wear the 
shorter length would be practical, 
while the clearing length would be 
favored for other wear. This skirt is 
made with a circular yoke and an at- 
tached four-piece lower part with an 
inverted plait at each seam. With 
these plaits drawn out the lower edge 
measures about four yards. 

The medium-sized woman would 
require for making the skirt four and 
five-eighth yards of material forty-four 
inches wide, or four and a half yards 
of fifty-inch material. 

Design 3480 may be had in eight 
sizes, from twenty tothirty-four inches 
waist measure, price fifteen cents. 


. N UNUSUALLY distinctive skirt 

‘ is shown here in No. 3449, a model 
designed to be attached to a suitable 
waist in semi-princess style or made as 
a separate skirt. This would be an 
excellent model for part of a suit, the 
coat being made of the same material, 
and wide-wale diagonal, serge, broad- 
cloth and cheviot are among the mate- 
rials appropriate for this model. These 
materials are very fashionable. The 
skirt may be made in the clearing or 
shorter length, according to the pur. 
pose for which it is designed. 

This is a seven-piece skirt with a 
plaited section inserted at each side 
and an inverted plait at the back. 
With the plaits drawn out the lower 
edge measures about four and an eighth 
yards, 

The medium-sized woman would 
require for this skirt, if the material 
has no nap, three and three-quarter 
yards of forty-four-inch material. If 
the material has a nap, three and 
five-eighth yards fifty inches wide will 
be required. 

Design 3449 may be had in eight 
sizes, from twenty to thirty-four inches 
waist measure, price fifteen cents. 
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3484 ' 3449 


Skirt developed in broadcloth 


HOUGH waist No. 3484 was designed especially to be at- 
tached to the skirt shown here, it is a model which may be 
attached to any other suitable skirt or made for separate wear 
as well. This is a model which may be made in almost any 
material, as linen, cashmere or the material of the skirt. The 
wash waists may be made of white material, while the silk and 
woolen waists should match the skirt in color. 

The removable chemisette might be made 
of the same or a contrasting material as de- 
sired, all-over lace for the woolen or silk 
waist, or embroidery for the linen model. 
Either of the two styles of sleeves may be 
made in the full or three-quarter length. 

To make this waist for a medium-sized 
woman two and a quarter yards of material 
forty-four inches wide, or three and a half 
yards of twenty-seven-inch material will be 
required. ; 

Design 3484 may be had-in seven sizes 
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from thirty-two to forty 
measurel HAL BREEDS <, 
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3477 
Very pretty in crépe 


UMBER 3477 shows a de- 
sign which may be used for 
a kimono or dressing-sack. 
As shown here a pretty fig- 
ured crépe was used for the 
kimono, and the trimming 
bands on the front and 
sleeves were made of silk of the same color 
as the flowers in the material. Japanese 
silk, flannelet and challis are also 
among the desirable materials for this 
model, and either figured or plain silk 
makes effective trimming. Flannelct and 
cotton crépe come in such pretty patterns 
now. One can get the Japanese designs 
in both materials. The new flannelet is 
firmly woven and 1s so warm and com- 
fortable for Winter. 

The fronts of this design are tucked to 
yoke depth, and the back being circular it 
falls in pretty little ripples from the shoul- 
ders. Both full-length and shorter sleeves 
are arranged for in this model and these 
would be pretty if left owing or gath- 
cred into a band. 

For the kimono the medium-sized 
woman would require four and five-cighth 
yards of material forty-four inches wide, 
or five and three-quarter yards thirty- 
six inches wide. For the dressing-sack 
two and five-cighth yards of forty-four- 
inch material, or three yards thirty-six 
inches wide will be required. 

Design 3477 mav be had in four sizes, 

“-m thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
“sure, price fifteen cents. 
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The sailor collar is dressy 


DAINTY NEGLIGEES 


HOUSE OR TEA GOWN 


D RESSING-SACKS are being made daintier than ever, fancier in 

style and of prettier materials. A very dainty dressing-sack is 
shown here in No. 3426, a model which may be made as elaborate or as 
plain as the wearer chooses. 

As shown at the right the dressing-sack was made of particularly 
pretty China silk and trimmed with wide lace. The sailor collar is well 
adapted to the more elaborate dressing-sack, while the smaller collar is 
suitable for the plain model, intended for service rather than looks. 
With the small collar the elbow or full-length bishop sleeves are desirable, 
while the flowing sleeves correspond well with the daintier model, and 
might be trimmed with lace. The dressing-sack is finished with a circu- 
lar peplum which may be cut in either of two outlines. Quite a variety 
of materials are suitable for making up this design, among them being 
challis, crépe and henrietta. Ribbons or laces are available for trim- 
ming these, choice depending upon the effect desired. 

Four yards of material twenty-four inches wide, or three and a quarter 
yards thirty-six inches wide, will be required by the medium-sized 
woman for this dressing-sack. 

Design 3426 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, price fifteen cents. 


3477 


HE negligees and tea gowns of the 

present season follow closely in the 
wake of the new fashions. Helen Berke- 
| ley-Loyd, writing for THe DELINEATOR, || 
calls attention to the soft, gathered skirts ||) J 
that are seen on many of the new house ‘s 
gowns which last year would have been 
made with scanty, close-fitting jupons. 
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3428 
Developed in henrietta 


H OUSE gowns and tea 
! gowns are coming in- 
tofavor more than ever,and 
many very dainty ones are 
owned by women who favor 
these garments. No. 3428 
shows a very pretty and yet 
simple house gown which was made of 
henrietta in a rich maroon shade, a shade 
which suggests warmth just to look at it. 
As shown here the gown was trimmed 
with bands of the material simply but 
effectively braided, and bows of ribbon. 
Challis, silk and the dainty wash materials, 
as dimity and dotted swiss, are alsoappro- 
priate for this model and will be found to 
be warm enough in a well-heated house. 

This house gown is made with a slightly 
high waistline and with the medium sweep 
or in round length as desired. In the 
round length the lower edge of the model 
measuresabout three andone-eighth yards. 
While some women like the comfort of the 
square neck and short one-seam sleeves 
others will prefer the warmth of the high 
neck and long sleeves for winter wear, 
both styles being very becoming. 

To make this gown fiveand seven-eighth 
yards of the wash materials thirty-six 
inches. wide, or four and three-quarter 
yards of the henrietta or other woolen 
materials forty-four inches wide will be 
required by the medium-sized woman. 

Design 3428 maybe had 1n seven sizes, 
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\i{i zed from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 


measure, price fifteen)cents. 


OP) COATS FOR 
eat WINTER DAYS 


FOR MISSES 
AND GIKLS 


HIS season even the little girls are wear- 

| ing clothes that follow very closcly on the 
heels of Paris fashions. Edouard La Fon- 
taine, who keeps the readers of THE DELINEa- 
TOR in touch with everything that goes on in 
the French world of dress, has been particular- 
ly struck by the little coats and jackets that 
are worn by the small girls of his city. 

“Big girls and little girls,’’ he writes, ‘‘wear 
coats and dresses that differ from their moth- 
ers’ only in point of size. The envelope seams, 
deep collars and plaited Moven-age skirts 
all appear in the coats worn by the younger 
generation.” 3473 





3424—3465 


3424— 3465 3451 3451 


HERE are a number of unique 
designs’ in coats this season, 
among others those with the 
plaited side panels. A very 
pretty version of this style is 
shown in No. 3424, a model de- 
signed for misses and small 
women. Thisis semi-fitting,and may be made 
in either of two lengths, and with either style 
of sleeves. The sailor collar is one of the 
newer styles of finishing the neck, though the 
collarless coats are also favored. Some will 
prefer the garment made without the plaited 
portions: it might then be finished without the 
belt. 

Among other materials suitable for the 
coats of young misses are the rough serges and 
cheviots. These materials are appropriate 
whether the coat is for separate wear or part 
of a suit. The cheviots this season are in 
large basket-weaves and are extremely pretty 
and serviceable. Kersey is especially good 
to use. Moiré and bengaline in the one color 
or in the changeable colors are used for the 
collar and cuff facings. 

To make the coat. for a sixteen-year miss 
four and three-eighth yards of material forty- 
four inches wide would be required, with one 
and one-eighth yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for the collar and cuff facings. 

Design 3424 may be had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to mineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 
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3424 — 3465 3473—3458 













3454 3454 3473 -34605 


NOTHER semi-fitting coat 
\ for misses and small 
women is shown in No. 3473, a 
model which has a popular ar- 
rangement of the side gores. 
The side front and back gores 
lap over each other and may be 
finished with a button or without, as preferred. 
Tuck seams are favorites in tailored models, 
and give a distinctive style to a coat. This 
coat would be very smart in either of the two 
lengths, and either of the two styles of sleeves 
is appropriate for this model, some preferring 
the sleeves gathered at the top, while others 
favor the plainer style. The shawl collar 
rolls to the waistline, and the deep closing is 
fastened with three silk-covered buttons. 
The cutaway eftect of the front edges is very 
smart. 

Mannish mixtures and wide-wale diagonals 
are popular for the suits and coats of the young 
miss. If the plain-finished material is used, 
bengaline silk would give a smart touch at the 
collar and cuffs, while a plain silk would be 
better for the wide diagonal model. Velvet is 
worn this season too. 

The sixteen-year miss will require for the 
longer coat three and five-eighth yards ot 
material forty-four inches wide, or for the 
shorter coat three vards, with one vard of the 
silk twenty-seven inches wide. 

Design 3473 may be had in six sizes, from 
fourteen to nineteen vears, price fifteen cents. 





A VERY easy coat, and yet one which has a number of individual touches, is 
{-\. shown in No. 3451, a model designed for the young girl. This coat is made 
with a semi-fitting back and in the full or seven-eighths length. The outer collar, 
cuff and pocket sections made of contrasting material would give a very smart 
effect to the coat, though these may be omitted if desired. 

Broadcloth and the wide-wale diagonals are used for the separate coats of the 
young girl, and coats of these materials are trimmed with silk facings. 
' To make the full-length coat for a nine-year girl two yards of material fifty- 
four inches wide would be required. 
Design 3451 may be had in nine sizes, from six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 





i OATS with plaited sections inserted at the sides have proved popular not only 
~ for the miss but for the young girl as well, and No. 3454 shows a semi-fitting 
coat on this order, which may be made in the full or seven-eighthslength. Both 
the regulation coat sleeve and another on the bishop sleeve order are provided for 
in this model. The collar of this coat is a very distinctive feature of the model. 
To make the coat for a nine-vear girl two and three-eighth yards of material 
forth-four inches wide would be required, with one-fourth yard of silk twenty 
inches wide; or two and one-eighth yards for the shorter coat. 
Design 3454 may be had in eleven sizes, from four to fourteen years, pricdHiityen 
345! cents. 
“87 








3441 


' ORschool and other gen- 

eral wear the young 
miss needs simple dresses, 
simple in style and simple 
in trimming. Among other 
very good models for such 
wear are the semi-princess 
dresses with the waist in 
sailor blouse style. Such a 
dress is shown in No. 3465, 
a model designed for misses 
and small women. 

Though serge is one of 
the most serviceable mate- 
rials for hard wear, henri- 
etta, mohair and the wide- 
wale diagonal are all very 
appropriate for this model, 
and the collar might be 
effectively inlaid with black 
moiré, or trimmed with 
braid as shown here. To 
brighten up the dress a little 
the shield, which is remov- 
able, was made of tucking, 
and it is well to have several 
of these shields. Tucking 
of silk or any white wash 
material is pretty. 

The blouse-waist of this 
model closes at the front 
and the skirt at the side. 
Either style of large collar 
is very effective, the out- 
line selected being a matter 
of personal taste. The at- 
tached skirt consists of 
three gores in yoke outline, 
with an inverted plait or 
with the habit back, the 
gores being lengthened by 
a plaited flounce with a 
straight lower edge, which 
measures about four yards. 

To make the dress for a 
sixteen-year miss, five anda 
half yards of material forty- 
four inches wide, with one- 
half yard of tucking eigh- 
teen inches wide for the 
shield, will be required. 

Design 3465 may be had 
in six sizes, from fourteen 
to nineteen years, price fif- 
teen cents. 


H ELEN BERKELEY-LOYD, writing re- 
cently to THe DELINEATOR, gave some 
very practical suggestions in regard to the nec- 
essary outfit for girls at boarding-schools and 
colleges. She says: 

‘For ordinary wear a girl ought to havea short 
hacking skirt and shirt-waist for rainy weather, 
a good-looking shirt-waist suit of serge or 
cheviot for the class-room, and a long, well- 
tailored coat of tweed, frieze or covert cloth 
that she can wear with both the dress and skirt 
and waists. It will pay to buy the best mae 
terial you can afford for a coat of this kind, 
for if you have it made in a conservative style it 
will last for several seasons. The shirt-waist 
suit comes in for pretty hard wear, and will prob- 
ably have to be renewed twice a year. A fairly 
heavy dress on the serge order is best for Fall 
and Winter, while a lighter one of pongee or 
challis will be needed in the Spring. The dress 
should be made after a princess or semi-princess 
model, so that the girl will always look neat and 
well put together even at the early breakfast in 

“tue at most of our boarding-schools now.” 


“as drawn out. 
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Buttons and braiding make effective trimming 


3465 


THREE SMART DRESSES F 
ALSO DESIGNED FOR SMALL WOMEN 


HERE is something so distinctive and smart about the coat-dress that it has proved 

most popular among both women and younger misses and girls. 

a very smart semi-fitting coat-dress designed for misses and small women. 

Ses consists of a seven-gored princess upper part lengthened by a plaited flounce with a 

UNE straight lower edge, which rneasures about four and one-eighth yards with the plaits 

The model closes at the front, and if finished with the high neck is made 

with the standing collar, while the slightly open neck is finished with a roll collar made 

in sailor outline at the back. The long sleeves seem more appropriate for the waist with the high neck, while the 
waist with the slightly open neck may be finished with the three-quarter-length sleeves. 

Serges and bedtord cords are popular materials for these coat-dresses and are appropriate for this model. These 
materials come torty-four inches wide, and for the sixteen-year miss four and a half yards of either of these ma- 
terials would be required, with three-eighths yard of silk twenty-seven inches wide for the collar. 

Design 3441 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to ninetcen years, price fifteen cents. 





No. 3441 shows 
This dress 
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UMBER 3439 showsa 
model on more dressy 
lines than the others shown 
on this page. This model 
is made with the Russian 
blouse which is favored so 
much now, and is designed 
for misses and small women. 
The dressier blouse would 
be made with the square 
neck for wear with a chemi- 
sette of lace, and to carry 
out the effect of a guimpe 
the undersleeve might be 
made of the lace also. This 
chemisette would be pretty 
if made with the collarless 
or high neck. The use of 
the body lining as well as 
the oversleeves is optional, 
and either the one or two 
scam sleeves may be made 
in the full or three-quarter 
length. As shown at the 
right, the peplum or skirt 
portion of the blouse was 
made in the longer length, 
but the shorter length would 
be equally effective. The 
five-gored skirt is made 
with an inverted plait or 
habit back, the lower edge of 
the former measuring about 
three and three-eighth 
yards, while with the habit 
back it measures about 
three and one-eighth yards. 
As shown here the dress 
was developed in cashmere, 
and trimmed with. silk 
braid of the same color but 
a little lighter shade. Al- 
most any of the soft woolen 
or silk and wool materials 
are appropriate for this 
model. 

To make this dress for a 
sixteen-year miss four and a 
half yards of material forty- 
four inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

Design 3439 may be had 
in six sizes, from fourteen 
to ninetcen years, price fif- 
teen cents. 


i T ALMOST all boarding schools and col- 

leges,’’ writes Helen Berkeley-Loyd, ‘‘the 
girls make some change in their dress for din- 
ner. One could hardly dignify their simple 
little frocks of poplin, wool batiste and white 
serge by the name of dinner gowns, but they are 
very attractive nevertheless. So long as they 
are fresh and pretty it makes httle difference 
whether they cost five dollars or fifty. There 
is no need of their being elaborate either in de- 
sign or materials. The kind of a dress that a 
girl could make for herself with her mother’s 
help in two or three days’ time out of some soft 
colored silk or silk and wool material will give 
her just the sort of dress that she will need. If 
she is wise she will choose either a color and ma- 
terial that will not soil readily or else some sort 
of a wash silk or silk mull that can be tubbed 
occasionally. 

‘‘At all schools and colleges there are many 
dances, concerts and evening parties through- 
out the year that call for some sort of a pretty 
dancing frock or evening dress. Any of the 
fine lingerie materials make pretty dresses. ”* 
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FOR THE MISS OR SMALL WOMAN 
TWO NOVELTY DRESSES AND CAPE 


SKIRT which is suitable for almost any occasion is shown in No. 3458, a model designed 
for misses and small women. The dressy skirt would be made with the upper edge in 
bib outline and the bretelles which give a costume effect... This skirt might be made of 
broadcloth or cashmere, and is shown here with a blouse-waist of lace net. 

The plainer skirt, designed for more general wear, would be made with the regulation 
waistline, and for this the mixed materials, rough fabrics and the wide-wale diagonals 
are all appropriate. 





This skirt may be made to close in the front or back as preferred. The skirt consists of a panel front and back, 
and two short gores at each side lengthened by a plaited flounce with a straight lower edge. The lower edge of the 
skirt with the plaits drawn out measures about four and one-eighth yards. 

To make the skirt the sixteen-year miss would require four and three-eighth yards of material forty-four inches 
wide or three and seven-eighth yards fifty inches wide. 

Design 3458 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen cents. 





NOTHER very attract- 
ive dress for misses 
and small women is shown 
in No. 3472, a princess mod- 
el which closes at the left 
side. This dress is made 
on the popular Moyen-age 
lines, and consists of a six- 
gored upper part lengthen- 
ed by a plaited flounce with 
a straight lower edge which 
measures about four yards. 
As shown at the right 
the dress was made of 
cashmere in a pretty shade 
of green and trimmed sim- 
ply but effectively with a 
braiding design. Serge and 
wool batiste would also be 
appropriate for this model 
and in almost any color, ac- 
cording to the purpose for 
which the dress is design- 
ed. The darker shades are 
serviceable for the every- 
day dresses, while the deli- 
cate colors are reserved for 
more dressy functions. 

If desired, the dress may 
be made to extend to the 
neck and worn with a 
Dutch collar or finished 
with the standing collar. 
A chemisette, however, of a 
lighter material, as all-over 
lace, brightens up the whole 
dress, and this model may 
be cut with the round or 
square neck for wear with 
the chemisette, which may 
be made with the high or 
collarless neck. The two- 
seam sleeves are arranged 
to be made in either the full 
or three-quarter length. 

To make the dress in the 
sixteen-year size five and 
one-eighth yards of mate- 
rial forty-four inches wide 
with five-eighths yard of all- 
over lace would be required. 

Design 3472 may be had 
in six sizes, from fourteen 
to nineteen years, price fif- 
teen cents. 


A VERY beautiful material that is being 
used for evening wraps this Winter is the 
new moiré velvet. Edouard La Fontaine wri- 
ting from Paris describes a cape in this material 
that he saw recently at the Comédie Franvaise 
He says: “The wrap in question was a long 
straight cape of black moiré velvet—a very 
clever imitation of baby lamb that has all the 
wonderful lights and luster of the real fur. The 
side seams of the cape were left open in deep 
slit-like armholes, through which the vivid rose 
geranium color of the satin lining made itself 
visible with every pretty, emphatic gesture of 
the wearer’s eminently Gallic hands and arms. 
The cape was double-breasted on the chest, but 
below it the right front curved away gradually 
until the two front edges barely met at the 
bottom of the cape. The square sailor collar 
was cut from a bit of antique Chinese tapestry, 
in which fainter shades of the rose-colored lining 
were repeated in curious Oriental flowers and 
figures. The cape was fastened on the chest 
with three or four big square buttons covered 
with the tapestry.”’ 
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3438 





3458 


HERE is more atten- 

tion being paid in these 
days than before to the eve- 
ning wraps of the young 
miss. While simple in style 
and development, the wrap- 
are very attractive and are 
well suited to the débu- 
tante, who is so thoroughly 
well versed in her wearing 
apparel, 

A cape which is sure to 
appeal to the feminine 
world both on account of 
its simplicity and good style 
is shown in No. 3438, a 
four-piece model designed 
for misses and small women. 
Broadcloth in the light col- 
ors seems the most appro- 
priate for these evening 
wraps, though cashmere and 
moiré are also among the 
materials used. 

This cape would be very 
pretty made in either of the 
two lengths and with the 
lower edge in either the 
round or pointed outline. 
As shown here the cape 
was made with the open 
neck and finished with the 
sailor collar, which was 
faced with silk to match 
the broadcloth of the cape. 
The standing collar is als» 
atranged for in this model, 
and would be made of the 
same material as the re-t 
of the cape. 

To make the longer cape 
the sixteen-year miss woul: 
require three and five-eighth 
yards of material fifty inch- 
es wide, with three-eighths 
yard of silk twenty inches 
wide to cover the sailor 
collar. Fortheshorter cape 
only three yards of mate- 
rial of the same width 
would be required. 

Design 3438 may be had 
in six sizes, from fourteen 
to nineteen years, price fit- 
teen cents. 


\X/ HILE the most wonderful and extrava- 
gant materials are being used for evening 
wraps for women, young girls have to content 
themselves with the simpler furs and fabrics that 
are suited to their years. Broadcloth isthe ma- 
terial most commonly used for evening coats 
and capes for young girls from sixteen to twenty. 
Mrs. Simcox, speaking of the new fabrics that 
have made their appearance this Winter, says: 

“Although broadcloth has lost a little of its 
universal popularity by reason of the many rival 
materials that have recently been put on the 
market, it will always hold a certain place with 
conservative people. The new broadcloths are 
really very smart. The nap is very long—so 
long, in fact, that the material looks more like 
a zibeline than a broadcloth. They come in all 
sorts of lovely colors, and are used a great deal 
for evening wraps, especially by the débutantes. 
Both coats and capes are cut decidedly full, in 
direct contradiction to the new evening gowns 
which are closer and more clinging than ever. 
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FOR GIRLS OF ALL AGES 


MODELS FOR DRESSY 
AND GENERAL WEAR 


VEN during the Winter, 
mothers dress their little 
ones in wash dresses, lawn 
* and batiste being selected 
for the dressier garments 
and gingham for wear at 
play. A very pretty little 
dress for a little girl is shown here (3443), 
made of batiste and trimmed with lace 
insertion and edging. The simple de- 
sign embroidered in the panel gives the 
dress an extra little touch of daintiness 
and takes only a short time to work. 
Another pretty way of making the dress 
is to buttonhole stitch the edges of the 
panel in small scallops. As shown here, 
the dress was finished with the high neck 
and long sleeves, though the Dutch round 
neck and shorter sleeves would be equally 
attractive. 

To make the dress for a five-year-old 
three and three-quarter yards of mate- 
rial twenty-four inches wide, or two 
and a quarter yards of thirty-six-inch 
material would be required. If the bot- 
tom of the dress is finished with wide 
edging three yards will be needed. 

Design 3443 may be had in six sizes, from 
one-half to five years, price ten cents. 








3468 
With plaid trimming 


HERE 1s something very jaunty 

about the dress shown above (3468), 
made as it is of plain material and trim- 
med with plaid. The model is an excel- 
lent one for school wear, and might be 
very effectively developed in a number of 
ditferent ways. The dress would he 
particularly attractive if the flounce were 
to be made of plaid material and the 
outer body of plain goods. Among other 
materials desirable for this dress are serge 
and cheviot. 

This is a serni-fitting dress and consists 
of an underbody lengthened by a straight 
plaited flounce, and an outer body closed 
at the left side and finished with a turn-up 
portion in fishwife effect. As shown here, 
the dress was finished with the Dutch 
round neck and the yoke made of all-over 
lace. The square neck would be equally 
“fective with the lace yoke, or the high 
ueck might be used. 
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3443 
Very daintily embroidered 


HILDREN’S dresses have never 
been more fascinating than this year 
when so many of the new styles for older 
people have proved themselves curiously 
well adapted to the needs of the little 
folk. Helen Berkeley- Loyd, who is 
particularly alive to everything that con- 
cerns children, in her New York letter 
writes: 
*‘December is rapidly approaching and 
with it Christmas and Christmas fétes 
and parties. The little lace-trimmed 


frocks that are being shown in the New 
York shops for these most important oc- 
casions are wonderfully attractive. They 
are very simple, but exquisitely fine.’’ 





If the flounce of the dress is made of 
plaid goods, one and a half yard forty-four 
inches wide, with two and an eighth yards 
of plain material the same width, would 
be required for the nine-year girl. Three 
and five-eighth yards of material forty- 
four inches wide would be required if the 
dress is made of one material. For the 
underbody one and an eighth yard of 
material twenty-seven inches wide will 
be required. 

Design 3468 may be had in nine sizes, 
from six to fourteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 


3446 
Suitable for parties 


. S&S SHOWN here, dress No. 3446 was 

\ designed for a party dress and was 
made of sheer batiste and trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging. Instead of 
finishing the edges with lace insertion 
they might be buttonhole-stitched in 
small scallops and a dainty design em- 
broidered on the front of the waist. Be- 
sides lawn and batiste, silk mull, crépe de 
Chine and albatross are used for dresses 
suitable for evening wear, and for a young 
girl the more delicate colors are usually 
selected for these dresses. Though this 
dress is shown here as a party dress, it is 
really a model which is appropriate for 
almost any occasion according to the 
material used for its development. With 
the high neck and full-length sleeves the 
dress would be equally appropriate for less 
festive occasions and might be made of 
cashmere, albatross, challis, henrietta, 
nun’s-veiling or other soft material which 
would gather prettily. 

The attached straight skirt of the dress 
consists of a shallow upper portion length- 
ened by a Spanish flounce. 

To make the dress for a nine-year girl 
four and an eighth yards of material 
twenty-four inches wide, or three yards 
thirty-six inches wide would be required, 
with three-eighths yard of all-over eigh- 
teen inches wide for the yoke, collar and 
cuffs. 

Design 3446 may be had in nine sizes, 
six to fourteen years, price fifteen cents. 





Developed in linen 


S IMPLE dresses are in better taste 
for the little girls, except for very fes- 
tive occasions, and such a garment is 
shown in No. 3455, a model which might 
be made for almost any wear. For a 
dress on this order white linen, piqué 
and repp are most appropriate for the 
wash materials which are usually preferred 
for little girls, while for woolen goods 
serge is always serviceable and practical. 
An anchor embroidered in the tab of the 
yoke would give a smart touch to the 
dress, and there is something about the 
anchor which always appeals to the little 
as well as the larger girl. 

This is a dress which may be developed 
in a number of different ways according 
to the size of the girl for which it is made. 
The dress with the yoke and long sleeves 
would be very desirable for the schoolgirl 
if made of serge or mohair in one of the 
dark colors, and the belt made of the goods 
or a patent-leather belt would give a 
jaunty swing to the model. Tiny tucks 
are laid in the long sleeves at the wrists 
forming very pretty cuffs. With the 
Dutch round neck and short sleeves the 
dress might be made of a pretty gingham 
for rough and tumble wear, and to relieve 
the plainness the edges of the neck, yoke 
and belt might be piped with contrast- 
ing material. If desired the yoke might 
be omitted. The heavicr white material 
make up well this way too. 

To make the dress for a nine-year-old 
girl three yards of material a yard wide 
or two and five-eighth yards forty-four 
inches wide will be required. 

Design 3455 may be had in thirteen 
sizes, from two to fourteen years, price 
fifteen cents. 
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3485 
wiih contrasting bands 


VERY smart little dress for a young 

girl is shown in No 3485, a model 
designed for almost any occasion, accord- 
ing to the material used for its develop- 
ment. As shown above, the dress was 
made of blue serge and trimmed very 
effectively with white bands. Such a 
dress or one made of cashmere or hen- 
rietta would be very desirable and _ ser- 
viceable for school wear, and it would be 
wise to make a dress intended for such 
wear of rather dark material. 

While the larger of these little girls 
wear dresses of woolen material the very 
little tots wear white and colored wash 
dresses the year round. For this model 
linen or repp would be very appropriate. 
If desired the whole dress might be made 
of white, or a combination of white and 
colored materials might be used effective- 
ly. A dark blue collar on a white dress 
is Very attractive, and the belt and cutf 
bands would be made of the same. The 
model without the shield and with the 
short sleeves is appropriate for little par- 
ties, and the collar of this might be daint- 
iy embroidered as shown in the illustra- 
tion below. If made of sheer material 
the skirt of the model might be gathered, 
but aif firmer material is used the skirt 
would be prettier if plaited. 

This dress closes at the left side of the 
front panel and may be made with either 
style of sleeves. To make the dress for 
a five-year-old girl two and_ three- 
quarter yards of material a yard wide, 
or two and one-eighth yards forty-four 
inches wide, with three-eighths yard of 
tucking eighteen inches wide for the shield, 
would be required. 

Design 3485 may be had in nine sizes, 
from two to ten years, price fifteen cents. 
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3433 
Bolero effectively braided 


© 3433 shows a rather dressier 
3 model fora young girl, though inits 
simplest development the dress is quite 
plain enough for general wear. The 
dressier model might be made of cash- 
mere in almost any color or of some other 
silk or wool material. With the bolero, 
cutfs and belt daintily but etfectively 
braided as shown here, the dress would 
be very smart for almost any occasion. 
Plaid materials are smart for the young 
girls as well as older ones and would be 
very appropriate for this design, the body- 
portion being made of the plaid and the 
bolero and belt of the plain. 

The plaits of this dress may be held in 
with the belt at the medium or long 
waistline or may fall free from the square 
yoke of the dress. Without the tucked 
sleeve cap and bolero the dress would be 
very simple and suitable for general wear, 
and for this serge would be suitable. The 
one-seam bishop sleeves may be made in 
the full or three-quarter length. 

To make the dress for a nine-year girl 
two and five-eighth yards of plaid mate 
rial forty-four inches wide, with seven: 
eighths yard of plain material the same 
width for the bolero and belt, would be 
required; or three and five-eighth wards 
of material forty-four inches wide, with 
one-half yard of tucking eighteen inches 
wide would be recjuired. 

Design 3433 may be had in nine sizes, 
from six to fourteen years, price fitteen 
cents. 





3469 
In full length 


WX’ HEN somuch hand-embroidery is 
y¥ being used on children’s dresses 
Mrs. Eleanor Chalmers calls attention to 
the effective use that can be made of braid- 
iny and feather-stitching. She says: ‘It 
seems a pity that women who are always 
on the lookout for simple, inexpensive 
trimmings for their children’s dresses 
should not realize the possibilities of 
feather-stitching—the easiest of all forms 
of embroidery. It makes the prettiest 
sort of a trimming for little linen, pique 
and nainsook frocks and pinafores. For 
sik and woolen dresses soutache and rat- 
trul braiding is quite as suitable for chil- 
dren as for grown-ups.” 





‘3469 


3483 


NOTHER simyple but etftective dress 
. stut suitable for school wear if made 
of some dark and serviceable material, or 
desirable for more dressy wear if made of 
cashmere, albatross or other soft mate 
nial, is shown in No. 3483. This dress is 
made in Gibson style and has a very ef 
fectively - shaped yoke outline = Made of 
cashmere and with the yoke and sleeves 
of lice to give a guimpe etfect, the 
model wowld be suitable tor dress wear, 
while made of lawn or batiste and with- 
out the yoke the dress would be very 
dainty for little parties. The sleeve caps 
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CC OATS for little tots 

“ are an easy problem Cn 
for any one who has done OS fs 
any sewing, and here (3-469) CG. aa 
is not only a very simple 
coat to make, but one which US 
is sure to appeal to the ° 
mother on account of its good style. The 
coat Would be equally attractive in either 
the full or seven-eighths length, the 
length of the coat depending merely on 
personal taste. As shown at the right, 
the closing was made in a new and very 
fashionable manner, the right front being 
folded back and faced with silk like that 
on the collar and cuffs. 

An equally smart fastening is shown 
in the smaller illustration below, where 
the front is not folded back. This style 
is a little plainer, and if such a coat is de-- 
sired the cuffs might be omitted. 

There are a number of materials suit- 
able for the coats of little tots, among 
otners being broadcloth and serge. Tu 
make the full-length coat for a five-year 
old one yard anda halt of broadcloth fifty- 
four inches wide would be required 

Design 3469 may be had in eight sizes 
from one to eight years, price fifteen cents. 
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3483 
Developed in cashmere 


in this model would be made without 
the regulation sleeves, and the dress 
might be daintily embroidered — Ba 
tistes and lawn come not only in white, 
but in the daintiest colors imaginable, and 
are very pretty for dresses to be worn 
at parties, dancing school, or any fastive 
occasion The attached plaited skirt 1s 
straight, making it suitable for hem. 
stitching or flounciny. 

Phe nine-year-girl would require tor 
this dress three and a quarter yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide, or two 
and seven-eighth yards forty-four inches 
wide, with three-cighths yard of all-ove: 
embroidery or tucking eighteen inches 
wide for the yoke-facing and one yard 
of all-over lace eighteen inches wide for 
the two-seam sleeves. 

Design 3483 may be had in nine sizes, 
from six™to fourteen yéars, price filtee:. 
cents. 
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3453 
Of heavy broadcloth 


N THE cold weather, when 
boys will go outdoors in 
spite of the biting frost, they 
should have very heavy 
overcoats, and No. 3453 
shows an especially smart 
double-breasted long over- 
coat designed for every sort of weather. 
On the coldest days the collar may be 
rolled up around the neck, being arranged 
for this, while on the less severe days the 
collar may lie flat. The use of the center- 
back seain is optional. 

The material used for these overcoats 
depends not only upon the wear which 
the coat is to receive, but the general cli- 
mate where the boy lives. For better 
wear there is nothing quite as satisfactory 
for an overcoat as a good heavy piece of 
broadcloth, black or gray being favored 
for the older boys, while navy blue is pop- 
ular for the little fellows. If the coat 1s 
designed for more rough and tumble wear, 
the mixtures and heavy cheviots will be 
found to be serviceable as well as look 
well. There are many other heavy ma- 
terials suitable for this model. Kersey is 
excellent to use. Astrakhan cloth is 
extremely stylish and serviceable and 
makes a very warm coat. Anew double- 
faced woolen material is to be seen in 
the shops now and is just the sort of 
material for a boy's coat, for it requires 
no lining. 

To make the coat for a seven-year-old 
boy three and seven-eighth yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven inches wide or two 
yards fifty-four inches wide are required. 

Design 3453 may be had in nine sizes, 
from two to ten years, price fifteen cents. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


A WRAPPER FOR MISSES AND 
»»* FOR SMALL WOMEN «= + 


HERE are many pretty and inexpensive materials used for wrappers, and though 

No. 3421 is a simple model it would be very pretty if made of a daintily-figured 
challis, crépe or silk. The wrapper was designed for misses and small women, and has 
a number of possibilities of development. As shown below the wrapper was made 
with the high neck and the full-length bishop sleeves. Another pretty way to make 
the model is to finish it with the Dutch square neck and the shorter sleeves. Wide 
beading with a dainty colored ribbon run through makes a pretty finish for the square 
neck and sleeve bands. While the pockets are not needed and may be omitted if de- 
sired, they are very convenient. 

To make the wrapper for a sixteen-year miss five and three-quarter yards of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide, four and three-quarter yards thirty-six inches wide, 
or four and an eighth yards forty-four inches wide are required. 

Design 3421 may be had in six sizes, from fourteen to nineteen years, price fifteen 
cents. 
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3429 3421 
Made of China silk 


Dainty little apron 





3432 
Developed in linen 


4 S SOON as possible 

. the little boy should 
be taken out of dresses and 
be put into clothes which 
are distinctly boys’ clothes. 
The plainer dresses are of 
course suitable for the little 
fellow, but suits on the order of the one 
shown in No. 3432 are even more desir- 
able. This model shows a box-plaited 
Russian suit, consisting of knickerbock- 
ers and a long blouse. As shown above, 
the suit was made of white linen, and 
with it was worn a black patent-leather 
belt. Wash materials are more generally 
used for the little boy as well as the little 
girl, and among other materials suitable 
for this model are piqué and other cotton 
fabrics. If woolen materials are preferred, 
flannel or serge would make a smart suit 
for the little fellow. 

There are two styles of collars for this 
model, the sailor collar and the smaller 
one, though, instead, the woman might 
finish the suit with the neck-band as 
shown in the smaller illustration below. 
For the very little fellow the sailor collar 
might be trimmed with fine Hamburg 
edging, and if the sleeves are finished with 
cuffs these might be edged with the 
Hamburg also. 

Tomake this suit fora five-year-old boy, 
four and three-eighth yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, three and a 
quarter yards thirty-six inches wide, or 
two and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches 
wide would be required. 

Design 3432 may be had in six sizes, 
from two to seven years, price fifteen 
cents. 








\ A OST children 

Vil nowadays have 
aprons to slip over their 
dainty dresses while in 
the house or at play. 
A very simple and 
practical little apron is 
shown in No. 3429, a 
model which may be 
used as an apron or 
indeed as a dress when 
playing around the 
house. 


with either of two 
styles of collars and 
sleeves, and the use of 
the back-belt is op- 
tional. If the apron is 
designed to be worn 
over a rather dainty 
dress, linen or lawn 
would be good mate- 
rial for its develop- 


The apron is made 





ment, and the edges of 
the collar, belt and 
pockets might be but- 
tonhole-stitched in 
small scallops. The 
apron intended for 
more serviceable wear, 
however, would be 
made of gingham or 
percale in dark or light 
colors as preferred. 

To make the apron 
fora four-year-old 
child two ‘and a half 
yards of material twen- 
ty-seven inches wide 
or one and seven- 
eighths yard thirty-six 
inches wide, would be 
required. 

Design 3429 may be 
had in six sizes, from 
one to six years, price 
ten cents. 
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A FEW NEW IDEAS TOR DAINTY UNDERWEAR 


fh GOOD HOUSEWORK. APRON 
WIND 7 PRAGCHCAL. BAM o-SOLE 


, CORSET cover designed especially for stout 

4 women, though also desirable for others, is 
shown in No. 3437, a bust-supporting corset cover. 
The fronts of this corset cover are crossed in surplice 
style and adjusted in the back by tapes which are 
tied. Either of two styles of back may be adopted 
for this model, the one with the seam and the one 
without. This design is also available as a corset 
waist, being boned in several places at the fronts. 
Buttonholes are worked in the tab at the front to 
fasten on the corset and hold the cover in place. 
Cambric and lawn as well as other fabrics are suit- 
able for the development of this model. If the 
woman wishes she might relieve the plainness of the 
corset cover by sewing lace edging on the edges at 
the neck and in the front; or the front may be aain- 
tily embroidered. 

To make this corset cover for a medium-sized 
woman one and an eighth yard of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, or one yard thirty-six inches wide 
will be required. 

Design 3437 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty- 
four to forty-six inches bust measure, price ten cents. 
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' 3437 
Ladies’ corset cover 


OW that the cold days are here, there will be a 

need of warm bath-robes to take the place of 
the thin cotton kimonos, or, if not to take their place, 
at least to supplement them. No. $475 shows a very 
good model for a bath-robe which will keep one warm 
on almost any kind of day, and this was designed 
for misses and small women. 

This model was made with a straight lower edge, 
making it desirable for development from a robe 
blanket, as well as other fabrics. These robe blank- 
ets come in many different patterns and in verv 
pretty colors, among other colors being buff, red 
and blue in all shades. Turkish toweling makes a 
very serviceable robe. Eiderdown comes in such 
beautiful colors and is warm and comfortable. 
Either style of collar may be made for the model with 
the high neck, or the bath-robe may be made with the 
square Dutch neck. Some women will prefer the 
coat sleeve, while others will favor the flowing stvle, 
and either is suitable for this model. A silk or cot- 
ton cord finished with tassels at the end is used to belt 
in the bath-robe at the waistline and this should be 
the same color as the bath-robe, black or the color of 
the stripe in the border of the blanket if that is used. 

To make the bath-robe for a miss of sixteen one 
robe blanket measuring not less than seventy by 
eighty inches or four and 
an eighth yard : 
terial a yard wide would 
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3475 
Misses’ and small women’s bath-robe 





Girls’ petticoat or slip 


4 VERY girl takes a certain pride in having dainty 

~ underwear, and it is so easy and inexpensive to 
make that really the wonder is that more girls do not 
make more things for themselves. 

A very pretty and dainty princess petticoat or shp is 
shown in No. 3447 which may be made with or without 
the ruffles or sleeves. If designed for a petticoat it 
might be made of lawn or cambric and with the ruffles 
of wide edging. For slips lawn is used considerably, and 
not only in white, but the delicate colors as well. 

To make the petticoat for the cight-year girl two 
and three-eighth yards of material a yard wide, or one 
and seven-cighths yard of material forty-five inches 
wide will be required, with three-quarters yard of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches wide for the lowest ruffie. 

Design 3447 may be had in seven sizes, from two to 
fourteen years, price ten cents. 








Ladies’ apron 


[ T [Slots easier to shponan apron when around one’s 

work than it is to take out spots from the dresses 
afterward, and evenif there are no actual spots on the 
dress it is apt to have a grimy appearance after being 
around the range, or dusting. 

A very practical apron is shown in No. 3486, a model 
with a princess front. The more elaborate apron would 
be made with the bretelles and ruffle, while the plainer 
model might be made without these additions. Large 
pockets are always convenient at almost any kind of 
work, and this model has two ample pockets which will 
hold anything from a handkerchief to a duster. The 
sleeve protectors are made of the same materials as the 
apron and will be found very useful. For an apron on 
this order ginghams and percales are appropriate, being 
serviceable and looking well. 

To make the apron the medium-sized woman would 
require five and a half yards of material twenty-four 
inches wide, and for the sleeve protectors one and a 
quarter yard of the same width. 

Design 3486 may be had in three sizes, from twenty- 
four to thirty-two inches waist measure, price ten cents. 
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VERY pretty though simple corset cover is 

shown here (3450) which might be made of 
lawn, cambric or cross-bar muslin, the latter being 
popular for underwear and needing very little trim- 
ming. The neck and armhole edges might be trim- 
med with beading, with delicate ribbon run through, 
and cdpging. Beading mav also be used for the waist- 
band if the peplum is omitted. This corset cover 
may be made very attractively with either the square 
or round neck and with or without the shield sleeves. 
These little sleeves are quite an addition to the gar- 
ment, being extremely serviceable as a protection to 
armholes of delicate waists. If a little more clabo- 
rate corset cover 1s desired a monogram may be ¢m- 
broidered on the front of the curset cover, or a dainty 
lace design would be pretty. 

The medium-sized woman would require for the 
corset cover one and three-quarters yard of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, one and a half yard 
thirty-six inches wide, or one and a quarter yard 
forty-four inches wide. 

Design 38430 may be had in seven sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust measure, price ten cents. 





3430 
Ladies’ corset cover 


\/ HYLE some women like the corset cover and 

drawers combined there are many others who 
favor the combination corset cover and underskirt 
in one, and one of the latter type is shown in No. 
3d4o6. 

This is a model which may be made with a seven 
or cight gored upper part according to whether or 
not there is a center-front seam. As shown here 
the combination suit was made of lawn and with 
wide edging for the ruffle of the underskirt. Besides 
lawn, fine cambric, nainsook, cross-bar muslin and 
other white materials are appropriate and very 
pretty for underwear, especially when wide floun- 
cing is used for the skirt portion as shown in the 
smaller illustration. When flouncing is used the 
ruffle would be omitted. 

The woman has her choice in finishing the neck of 
the corset cover, as this model provides for three 
outlines, namely the square, the pointed and the 
round. To finish the neck edge beading and narrow 
lace are usually used unless they are daintily button- 
hole-stitched in small scallops. 

The medium-sized woman would require for this 
combination suit two and one-cighth yards of cam- 
bric a vard wide, with two and five-eighth yards of 
flouncing eighteen inches deep; or four yards and a 
quarter of material thirty- 
six inches wide. 

Design 3456 may be 
had in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-six 
inches bust measure, price 
fifteen cents. 
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Ladies’ combination 
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\ Your Christmas Gift to Your Country 
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HEN the spirit of giv- 
ing isin the air, and 
the yearly day of good 
resolutions only a week 
off, is it not possible 
to extend and crystal- 
lize this spirit so as 
to make it last, in a 
modified form, through 
the entire year? 

We do now extend 
this spirit of giving beyond our own families, 
| our personal friends, to those who are unknown 
to us and dwell in poverty and affliction. Can 
we not extend it sufficiently to include our 
| country? Can’t we combine the holiday of giv- 
1 ing and the holiday of good resolutions, and 
, resolve to make our country a present of a por- 
| — tion of our leisure through the coming year? 

If one has the whole care of a house and chil- 
| dren one is excusable for doing no more. It is 
true that Harriet Beecher Stowe penned much of 
| the manuscript of ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin"’ on her 
, kitchen table, and that Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
| found time to alter and improve a great deal of 
legislation while raising seven children. But 
| no one can be blamed if she is not born with 
the Beecher brain or the Cady brain; that is not 
| her fault. 
But isn’t there some small thing that needs 
| doing in your community, for the good of the 
public in general, for the good of civilization, 
| which you might do or get others to help you do? 
Because to most of us “our country” means the 
| community in which we live. Our influence may 
scarcely extend to Washington, hardly to our 
| State capital. But there is no one of brains and 
character who may not have influence in her own 
| 
| 
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community. 
There are hundreds of thousands of women 
who have maids in the kitchen, whose children 
; are no longer small, who have leisure. They 
| may not think so, but they have. They have 
leisure aside from the evening hours when all are 
| at leisure. There are thousands of such women 
who could give a few hours every week to work 
| for the public good, with no trouble to them- 
selves. Leisure is a thing which millions can 
| never have; a thing which driven and hurried 
toilers gasp for throughout their lives. Does a 


| leisure class owe nothing to a community which . 


has given it this rich gift? 

Some ten years ago the Colorado Federation 
of Women’s Clubs took up the work of helping 
| needy girls to higher education. Chiefly under 
hit the charge of Mrs. T. M. Harding of Canyon City, 
| a woman with a home and family to look after, 
| 
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one hundred girls have up to date been enabled 
to go through college or normal school. The 
| loans necessary to effect this were made simply 
| on the promissory notes of the girls, without se- 
curity and without interest. Up to date not one 
| cent has been lost. All the girls who have grad- 

uated have secured positions and have either 
| paid up or are paying on their loans. Have not 

Mrs. Harding and the women who backed her 
| _ done something for their country? 

Thousands of such things are being done over 
the country, not by professionals, not by paid 
workers, not by rich people who can give a great 
deal of money, but by home women who are will- 
ing to use their leisure and their brains for their 
country. California women saved the Big Trees, 
Colorado women saved the Cliff Dwellings. New 
Jersey women saved the Palisades. American 

club-women have established more libraries 
| CES than Carnegie. Elizabeth Peabody intro- 
i Riis duced the kindergarten into America, and 
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NG US ALL 


women’s kindergarten associations everywhere 
have established it. Josephine Russell Lowell 
founded the New York Charity Organization. 
Further afield, Elizabeth Fry, a quiet, unknown 
home woman, changed the methods of prison 
administration of her day and age; and Florence 
Nightingale changed the methods of caring for 
the sick and conducting hospitals throughout 
the civilized world. 

Isn't there something in your community that 
needs doing? 
more civilized? Something which will increase 
the general health, intelligence and well-being? 
Is there a library in your town? If so, has it 
a children’s room? Are your teachers decently 
paid? In some parts of the country a teacher’s 
wages are those of a kitchen girl. That surely is 
not suitable. Is there a public bath in your 
town? Cleanliness is next to godliness, you 
know, and it is really very hard to keep clean 
without a bath tub. Have you a child-labor 
law, and is it enforced? Or are the children be- 
ing put to work before they have got their growth 
or the pitiful modicum of education afforded by 
the elementary schools? Are there any chil- 
dren’s playgrounds in your town? Boys are ar- 
rested, you know, and sent to jail, and started 
on a criminal career, just because they had no 
place but a crowded street to play in. Are the 
saloon laws in your town enforced—the laws 
for Sunday closing, for midnight closing, against 
selling to minors? Such laws exist in most 
places. Are .they enforced? Half of all the 
trouble comes because they are open from mid- 
night to morning. 

Do you know anything about any of these 
things? They are very much more important 
than Shakespeare or Browning or the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites, not to speak of chenille embroidery or 
bridge. Do you take any interest at all in this 
great, struggling, boiling melting-pot of the 
races, this America of ours, which was to mean so 
much to the world? If you do, crystallize that 
interest into action in some way. Don't let it 
remain merely sentiment. 

Good citizenship, like charity, ought to begin 
at home. But is there any reason why it should 
end there? 


Go Thou and Do Likewise 


E BELIEVE that babies’ lives can be saved, 

children’s health promoted, if mothers re- 
ceive systematic instruction in child hygiene. We 
believe that mothers may be gathered together 
in the public schools for this purpose as a most 
convenient and appropriate center. We believe 
that every mother has a right to attend a school 
onchild care. We believed these things long ago, 
and we have continuously urged our readers to 
action. We now know these things to be true. 

In order to prove that mothers would go to 
such a school; in order to prove that they could 
learn and would practise the things they need to 
know to keep their children well; in order to prove 
that such classes in the charge of a doctor and 
nurse were an economy to both school and com- 
munity, we have conducted since the first of 
April seven experimental schools for mothers in 
the school buildings of the Children’s Aid Society 
in New York City. How these schools were 
organized, how babies’ lives were saved, how 
school children were put in good physical con- 
dition, how women were literally transfigured 
from down-trodden, spiritless burden-bearers to 
energetic, self-confident and resourceful mothers; 
how the weekly classes grew up and what the 
doctors and educators think of this work, the re- 
port of our model schools for mothers, given else- 
where in this issue, shows. 

The work of THE DELINEATOR is primarily one 
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Something which will render it. 


of propaganda. We have thought we could best 
work out our campaign by conducting a definite 
experiment and by using the experience here 
gained, the devices for interesting mothers here 
worked out, and for presenting knowledge in a 
concrete way for the benefit of others desiring 
to organize the work. We have organized seven 
model schools for mothers in New York City, 
where more is being done along this line than in 
any other city, for in this way we could secure 
the most complete cooperation. Now, at the 
end of four months’ service of doctors and nurses, 
after successful conferences have been he!d and 
the districts are thoroughly organized, we are ask- 
ing the Children’s Aid Society to take over the 
work and to make it permanent in its sixteen 
industrial schools. We are asking the Depart- 
ment of Education and the Department of 
Health of New York City to unite their energies 
in organizing mothers’ classes. If THE DELINE- 
ATOR could support the work it has organized in 
seven schools indefinitely, if it could support it 
in the nine other schools of the Children’s Aid 
Society, in the hundreds of schools in the public- 
school system of New York City or in the hundreds 
of thousands of schools in the other cities as well 
as rural districts throughout this country, it 
would not be justified in doing so. Because 
education of mothers in the care of their children 
is a part of the vital economy of the State. it 
should be supported by the citizens of the lo- 
cality benefited. It should be paid for by the City 
funds. 

We urge you to read carefully the report of 
this work, and we urge upon you to try to es- 
tablish this work in your own town. Look far 
into the future and see if there is any work that 
will be doing more good to more people a hundred 
or fifty years hence than this work if wisely 
established. 

Now, at this Christmas season, when we are 
all considering deeply the joys of giving and the 
disposition of gifts, when the joy and welfare 
of our little children are uppermost in our hearts, 
let us make it our special contribution to see that 
the health of all the children in our town is pro- 
tected now and always. A church fair, a tag-day, 
a philanthropist, a club, could furnish doctors 
and nurses. Then, when your city is voting its 
annual budget, see that this budget allows for 
schools for mothers. Tue DELINEATOR will be 
glad to give you the benefit of the knowledge and 
experience we have gained, not only through our 
seven schools, but also through the efforts of 
those who are establishing schools for mothers in 
other large cities and small towns throughout 
the country. 


The Christmas Burden 


HIS is the time when you ought to take 
thought of the other man. The way todo 
it is, not to take advantage of him. The matter 
of advantage is not always obviously one of 
money, though it amounts to that in the long run. 
Hours of service mean money ultimately to the in- 
dividual, whether it shows in dollars or strength. 
You can serve your fellow-man now by not taking 
undue advantage of him in the matter of time. 
When it comes to the rush days—and they are 
beginning now— it will be an easy matter to take 
advantage of a great many people, for nearly all 
of us serve some one or some many. Don’t over- 
work your employees. Don’t overwork the shop 
people. Don't throw useless burdens upon your 
friends or yourservants. They will have enough 
todo. Be good-natured. Be courteous. 
remember that what you give now will help 
to make a merry Christmas for the other 
person. That thought ought to help make 
a merry one for yourself. 
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THE KINDLY HEART OF 


BY KELLOGG 


; URING the month preceding and 
|) the month following Easter I had 
the privilege of four audiences with 
Pope Pius X. Each time I looked 
upon this quaintly sweet, benign 
figure, the most eminent in the 
Christian world, my appreciation, 
admiration and reverence for him 
deepened. Pius X. surely is a 
unique phenomenon, a veritable fire 
of righteousness whom the exigencies 
of life have brought forth out of a 
seething caldron of diplomatic in- 
trigue, a little world of inordinate ambition, plot and 
counter-plot. The first time I stood near to him I said 
half aloud, ‘‘Surely here is a good man!” In a world of 
human frailty this is much to say, even when one is stand- 
ing at the very heart of Christendom. 

Six months of close contact with the eminent and the 
lowly who make up the Vatican houschold have taught me 
not to be surprised at the character of the men whom I had 
come to know, and I had learned through wide experience 
that the great Christian Church is an institution, an organi- 
zation controlled and managed wondrously well by some of 
the greatest administrators on earth, men who are of neces- 
sity before all else diplomats in the biggest and in the 
fullest sense of that broad word. Pius X.isnodiplomat. Heisasimple man. He is 
a parish priest who, through the sheer force of good works, has succeeded from parish 
to parish, each successively larger, till now his parish is world-wide. He is the shep- 
herd of the innumerable flock. 

It is a well-known story that when Cardinal Sarto journeyed from Venice to Rome to 
take part in the conclave which was to clect a new pope following the death of Leo 
XIII. he bought a return-trip ticket. He at least had never dreamed that of all 
the college of cardinals, many of whom are eminent in scholarship and learning, others 
still in the worldly diplomacy which is so essential to the Head of the Church, he 
of all these would be chosen for that high office. When the seventh ballot of that fa- 
mous conclave was cast and Cardinal Sarto was declared the Pope elect, the grand old 
Patriarch of Venice was so overcome with emotion that he fell back ina half swoon and 
restoratives were necessary to revive him. When the Secretary of the Consistory, 
Monsignore Merry del Val, searched the ballots to make sure that Sarto had not voted 
for himself, which would have nullified the entire vote, it was found that he had voted 
for the man who during five ballots had received the largest number of votes, Cardinal 
Rampolla. This incident is typical of the man. Pius X. is humility personified. 
Shortly after his election he declared to an old intimate from Venice that he had ex- 
changed the purple for the white, but the man was the same. The six years that have 
passed since he succeeded to the Papal throne have proved how true were these words, 
for at no time has he yielded to the temptation of screening the man behind the pomp- 
ous forms which hitherto, for many centuries, have characterized and surrounded the 
office which he now occupies. 

The strongest impressions that I have of the Pope were doubtless received when I 
saw him near-to in the comparative quiet and intimacy of his own apartments, when I 
knelt at his feet reverently to kiss the hand that 
he extended; but the more memorable impression 
perhaps, which I shall carry with me through life, 
was on the occasion of the Beatification of Joan 
of Arc. This.was a spectacular occasion. Forty 
thousand pilgrims had come to Rome to do hom- 
age to the Maid of Orleans, the peasant girl of 
France, who now, after several centuries, was 

coming into her own. The great cathedral 
church of St. Peter was decora- 
ted, as it is decorated only rarely, 
with gorgeous hangings of crim- 
son and gold, with colossal 
tapestries, and the entire edifice 
illuminated by a blaze of lights 
almost too dazzling to look 
upon. With breathless anxiety — 
the vast multitude gathered 
under that mighty dome awaited 
the coming of the Head of the 
Church, for they knew that after 
the ceremony of Beatification 
they, one and all, would reccive 
the Papal blessing. 

The Pope’s entrance was an- 
nounced for five o’clock in the 
afternoon. From daylight hun- » 
dreds of those people had been 
standing awaiting that hour, 
but very eagerness seemed to 
ward off fatigue, and if any were 
weary they showed no signs of it. 
F-very inch of floor space in this, 
the greatest building in Europe, 
was occupied. Several huge 
double-decked platforms had 
been erected to increase by some 
hundreds the normal accommo- 
dations of the edifice. Each 
balcony and gallery was crowd- 
ed. Far up near to the roof, at 
the base of the dome, were men 
and women so distant from the 
floor that they looked like mere 
pigmies. The mass of people all 
aabout where I stood were solidly 
French. There were French 
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priests, French maids and matrons, 
old and young, the lame, the halt and 
the blind, but all keyed to a high 
pitch of exaltation. A thrill of ec- 
static fervor seemed momentarily to 
electrify the dense atmosphere. 
There were French nuns, French 
monks, their bare feet encased in 
sandals, their cowls thrown back 
over their shoulders; French aristo- 
crats wearing full evening dress; 
French prelates lending here and 
there a dash of color to the multitude. 

As the hour of five approached some one far down the 
nave started to sing. In an instant several times ten 
thousand voices had joined in the song, and the chorus 
that swept down those ancient aisles will long reecho in 
the ears of those who heard. It was the sung of the faith- 
ful of France adapted for this occasion. To me it sounded 
like a crusaders’ hymn, for surely since the day of crusades 
there have seldom been scenes like this with such an ag- 
gregation of pilgrims gathered under a single roof. For 
the third or fourth time the song was started, when sudden- 
ly cries of ‘‘Hush!”’ sounded throughout the church. In- 
stantly silence reigned. Each one knew that the Papal 
procession was advancing. 

Slowly the Swiss guard in ancient ruff and antique uniform designed by Michael 
Angelo, quaint swords dangling at their sides, curious halberds held aloft, came on, 
followed by the ambassadors and ministers to the Papal Court. Then a bewildering 
line of functionaries, court nobles, cardinals, archbishops and bishops, and finally, ona 
magnificent golden throne borne on the shoulders of several of the Guard, the Pope. 
He was clad entirely in white and gold, but not even in the midst of all the grandeur of 
this imposing display could Pius X. conceal his native simplicity. His face was lighted 
by a winning smile and there was an irresistible charm in every movement of his head 
and arms, as he raised his right hand, two fingers aloft, to bestow his blessing right 
and left. Merely to look upon his benign countenance was in itself a benediction. The 
innate dignity, the infinite sweetness of his beautiful snow-white head could not fail to 
impress the greatest skeptic who might have strayed into St. Peter’s that bright Spring 
afternoon. 

After the ceremony the Papal procession passed very close to where I stood. At 
closer view, even more than across the broad aisle, the beatific expression of the Pope 
impressed me. His was the face of a man who had lived purely, thought simply and 
had seldom known temptation. He is too simple to be called a ‘‘strong character;”’ 
there is something so ineffably sweet and kind about his bearing, his look, and his every 
gesture that one wonders not that he is reckoned so little a statesman in the warfare 
the church has ever waged with the temporal powers of the world. Now, too, he 
seemed very tired, even feeble. Several times his arm faltered as he made an attempt 
to raise it in blessing, and his face was pallid, perhaps one should say of a pallor tinged 
with yellow. It was not the face of a man in vigorous health, yet even this was all in 
keeping, for if ever I looked upon a man who was not of this world, it is this dear ruler 
of the untold millions of the Roman Catholic world. 

Ordinarily audiences with the Pope are at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The number of 
people received on any given occasion varies con- 
siderably, according to the rank and importance 
of the people to be received. The rank and file of 
people who go to Rome provided with credentials 
of sufficient importance to obtain an audience are 
received in groups of from a dozen to a hundred in 
the so-called Sala del Consistorio. It is custom- 
ary for gentlemen to wear full 
evening dress precisely as if they 
were to be received by the king, 
and ladies have no other head 
covering than black or white 
mantillas. Many persons go to 
these audiences laden with sou- 
venirs for the Pope to bless. J 
saw some ladies from Spain car- 
rying boxes filled with rosaries 
and various religious symbols, 
while many—men as well as 
women—carried a dozen or a 
score of rosaries over their 
wrists. The variety of faces 
one sces at a Papal audience is 
extraordinary. Some come in 
the fervor of devotion to receive 
the blessing, while others seem 
bent on deriving as much world- 
ly good and prestige among their 
fellows at home as the rules and 
regulations allow. 

Curiously enough the morning 
that I attended an audience in 
this room, two of the Pope's sis- 
ters were present and sat in the 
front row of benches nearest the 
Papal throne. When the Pope 
entered the chamber he was clad 
as usual in white and gold and 
accompanied by two cardinals, 
his secretary, Monsignore Bres- 
san, and several young nobles 
attached to the Papal Court. 
The preliminaries were brief, and 
itywasrevident that the cerem:- 
mal part of the audience was net 
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Pilgrim nuns, come to Rome for the Pope’s blessing 


what most of those present had come for, and when finally the Pope 
left his throne and approached the group of people an intense hush 
fell over the room, and as the Pope passed down the line of kneeling 
figures, extending his hand for each in turn to kiss, murmuring a few 
words of personal blessing, the scene was full of devotion and 
reverence. 

On another occasion I was present at a much more personal au- 
dience in the private apartments of the Holy Father. I was at that 
time the guest of one of the Pope’s chamberlains who lives in the 
Vatican. He had been conducting me about various apartments 
from which the visitors are usually excluded, including the private rooms of Piux X. 
We presently came to the throne room of the private apartments and, as it chanced, 
the Pope was at that moment receiving a small group of French prelates, and at the 
request of my friend, the chamberlain, I was admitted at the same time. I was the 
only layman in the room and I stood within a yard of the Holy Father as he addressed 
the delegation. They had come to Rome to convey to the Vatican certain recently 
discovered relics of a French saint. The presentation to the church, through the Pope, 
of these relics was made by the leader of the deputation in a brief formal speech. The 
Pope began his address of acceptance of these relics in French, but before many minutes 
he wearied of the effort of thinking and speaking in this tongue, and lapsed into Italian, 
which scarcely any of those present understood. But it did not matter; the beaming 
countenance of the occupant of the Papal throne shone with pleasure and delight as he 
gazed upon the holy relics, and in every tone and inflection of his feeble voice there was 
undoubted cordiality and generous welcome to all present. .When he had finished he 
immediately seémed to lay aside the formalities of office and began talking to each one 
around the room in an intimate, personal way which was altogether captivating. Fi- 
nally, when the time came for the audience to end, we all knelt and received the common 
blessing, and as we still lingered on our knees the white figure passed about our little 
‘circle that each might have opportunity to press with his lips the Papal ring. 

On yet another occasion I was present at a private audience with several ladies and 
gentlemen and three or four little children. This time it was more like a family affair. 
Again it was in one of the rooms of the private apartments, a small room, and we were 
gathered, about a score of us, in little groups. Upon the entrance of the Pope we all 
knelt, as is customary, and the Holy Father paused before each of us to speak a few 
words—this time we were presented in turn by Monsignore Bisleti, the Pope’s major- 
domo and incidentally the last man whom Pope Leo XIII. blessed before his death. 
Monsignore Bisleti spoke a few words of introduction concerning each of those present- 
ed, which gave the Pope a brief inkling as to the part of the world each had come from 
and some particular interest which might be dear to the heart of each. On this occa- 
sion I was particularly impressed with the kind way that the Pope spoke to the little 
children. His hands lingered tenderly and lovingly over their little heads. He chuck- 
ed their chins in a grandfatherly way and raised their little faces toward his, and I am 
sure that the youngest child that morning will never forget the winning, fond look of 
this benignant man who occupies perhaps the most exalted position of any human be- 
ing in the world. 

The fourth audience with the Pope at which I was present was perhaps the most 
interesting of all. On this occasion one hundred Carmelite nuns clad in brand-new 
habits of creamy white stood round the four sides of an empty room forming a ghost- 
like hollow square. At the moment the Pope entered this room I was the only man 
present, though of course there were priests in the Pope’s retinue. These saintly 
women, self-made prisoners from the world, who spend their lives in prayer and medi- 
tation, had come all the way from Spain for the occasion of the beatification of the 
founder of their order, Giovanni Eudes. This moment was the one great event of their 
lives.. The Pope was fully conscious, as he showed, of the momentousness and tremen- 
dous importance of this occasion to these godly women, and to them he addressed very 
beautiful words of appreciation and encouragement. Interesting as was the face of 
the Holy Father while he stood there in the midst of this strange group, I could not 
keep my eyes from running down the four lines of faces which surrounded the Papal 
suite. Most of them stood with hands clasped in front of them, every nerve alert, 
every fiber obviously tingling as they stood there drinking in each word and syllable 
uttered by the Holy Father. I doubt not that when he had finished, most of them 
could have repeated word for word all that he had spoken. This audience took place 
during an exceptionally busy week at the Vatican, and though the Pope is one of the 
busiest men in the world, being occupied with strenuous duties from five o’clock each 
morning till near midnight each evening, there was not one instant when he betrayed 
impatience or hurry. The poise, the control that he exhibited, were clearly the result 
of a lifetime of discipline, a lifetime spent in harness. 

Piux X. is the two hundred and sixty-third Pope who has ruled over the Roman 
Catholic world. At the time of his accession 
he was sixty-eight years old, the same age as 
Leo XIII., but looking and acting much 
younger than his predecessor at that age. 
Leo XITI. up to that time had led a strenuous 
diplomatic career, intcllectually a keenly ac- 
tive life, and the nervous tension, the strain, of 
his larger existence had told upon his never 
robust frame. Piux X., however, had led a 
simpler existence from childhood; the cares of 
the great world had never troubled him, and 
while he had led a life of ceaseless activity, it 
was the kind of labor in which men wax hale 
and strong and lightly carry the load of years. 
It is since he became Pope that Pius has aged. 
The weighty cares of state have furrowed his 
brow, whitened his hair and bowed his shoul- 
ders. The frame once so sturdy and strong is 
now bending and clearly weakened by the 
burdens he has had to carry since he became 
Pope. 

It is an interesting coincidence that all the 
popes who have come from the common peo- 
ple have been men renowned for their physical 
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THE DELINEATOR 


strength, their untiring energy and their proclivities toward practical reforms. We 
have only to remember Sixtus V., who, in the midst of an age when aristocracy and 
wealth were worshiped as attributes divine, never shrank from owning his early boy- 
hood as a swineherd even when in the midst of the society of church and temporal 
princes. Gregory VII. was a peasant’s son. Adrian IV. began life as a beggar boy, 
who one day went for alms to a monastery, was there taken‘in and gradually rose from 
rank to rank until he stood at the apex of the church organization. John XXII. wasa 
cobbler’s son; Nicholas V., the broad, high-minded Pope of the Renaissance, the patron 
of art and letters, like St. Pius V. belonged to the lowliest of families. Piux X., how- 
ever, it seems to me, will outshine all these when the great white light of history shall one 
day shine upon him, his career and his works, and he shall be judged in comparison 
with the great long line of the Papal succession. 

It is related of a certain motorman on a New York City street car that during the last 
conclave he was heard to remark that he hoped that Cardinal Gotti would be elected 
pope, ‘‘because,”’ said he, ‘‘he is the son of a dock laborer and he knows what it is to be 
poor, and the man that comes up like that must bea great mananda 
good man, and he will understand the people.” Gotti was not 
elected, but the man who was just as much one of the people as 
the dock laborer’s son, and the years have proven, I think, that he 
has understood the people, for of them and their interest has he been 
ever mindful. 

As a child the present Pope was known as Beppo, the usual con- 
traction for Giuseppe. It is said that an old peasant of his native 
village, Riese, when she heard that the child whom she had known 
from infancy, whom she had watched grow up, had been elected 
Pope, exclaimed ‘“‘Not Beppo, not that little rascal! Many a cherry 
has he taken from off my trees!’ Aside from this criticism or accus- 
ation against the young Sarto, the only charge I have ever heard 
made against him was a 
complaint that his sis- 
ters used to lodge, that 
Beppo used up so many 
candles at night. This 
was when he lingered 
over his books far into 
his sleep time, for during 
the day, as a peasant’s 
son, he had to do his 
share of work in the field. 
The Pope still owns the 
house where he was born 
and the farm land about 
it, the same land that he 
then used to till. It is 
said to be his only per- 
sonal possession, and he 
has always refused to sell 
this, even in times of 
great distress. His ex- 
cuse has always been 
that he wished his sis- 
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ters to have one sure roof over their heads, no mat- 
ter what might befall him and their other brother, 
Angela. 

In many ways the Holy Father has many of the 
charactcristics of St. Francis of Assisi. Poverty 
has never been to him a virtue, but riches, at least 
for him, a sin, and this sin, at least, he has ever been 
free from. All through his life as a parish priest, as 
Bishop of Mantua and as Patriarch of Venice, he has 
shared everything he has had with the more needy 
about him. When he was first made bishop one of 
his sisters wrote anxiously to him: ‘‘Beppo, how shall 
I cook for you now that you have become bishop?” 
To which the good Sarto replied: ‘‘The same as you 
always have, just as much and no more.”’ As Patri- 
arch of Venice his salary amounted to twenty-three 
thousand lire annually, which is approximately forty- 
five hundred dollars. With this he always support- 
ed ten poor students in the seminary, allowing cach one hundred dollars a year, con- 
tributed to the support of his mother and his sisters, and lived most economically him- 
self. From time to time when it became necessary for him to renew his vestments, he 
would hunt about to find a second-hand one that some more aristocratic, punctilious 
prelate had discarded. When he became cardinal the violet cincture or broad belt 
which he had worn as bishop had to be changed to red, so Sarto gave it to a dyeing 
establishment and, though the job was never done satisfactorily, he continued to wear 
this recolored sash in preference to spending money for a new one. All his life he has 
carried a nickel watch, which cost about ten francs, or two dollars. This he always 
wore in his vest pocket secured by an ordinary black cord. After he had been made 
cardinal, he was presented by a wealthy gentleman with a gold watch. The cardinal 
wore the gold watch for a few days, but it literally burned a hole in his pocket, and 
when he came presently upon some one who needed the worth of the watch more than 
he needed the watch he sold it. Prince Frederic of Schoenburg- Waldenburg sent asa 

New Year's gift a handsome gold watch 

studded with brilliants. The Pope accepted 

the gift, but in thanking the prince told 
him frankly that he should continue to 

carry his old nickel timepiece. Once at a 

conference Sarto was asked the time, and 
pulling out his old watch he said: “I can tell you 
thetime. Nickel watches keep very good time.”’ 

Sarto’s sisters have ever taken good care of 
their prelate brother, and had it not been for 
them his wardrobe and his linen-closet would 
more than once have been depleted. As it 
was, his personal effects which were necessary 
to their standard of his dignity were always 
kept under lock and key. From youngest 
manhood he has never distinguished or dis- 
criminated in his charities. The needy at 
hand have always been the only ones consid- 
ered. As parish priest and even as bishop he 
never rode if he could walk, never traveled by 
train if there were horse or ass to ride, and 
when his-journeys necessitated taking a train, 
he always traveledyby the cheapest class. 

(Continued on page 556) 
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AINDNESS 


BY J. J. BELL, Author of “Wee Macgreegor,” etc. 


I 


R. JOHN GORRIE sat up in his chair and 
M gaped at his visitor, Mr. Bob Smilie, the 
laziest jobbing gardener in Fairport. 

“Ye're tryin’ to cod me,” he said at last. 
pound! I dinna believe it.”’ 

“It’s the solemn truth,’’ returned the visitor, who 
five minutes ago had experienced some difficulty in 
gaining admittance to the untidy abode of his bachelor 
acquaintance. We do not say ‘‘friend,’’ because 
Messrs. Gorrie and Smilie were not the sort of men who 
deal much in friendship. 

“It’s the solemn truth,’’ the latter repeated. ‘‘As 
soon as the concert was by, the meenister got up and 
says, says he: ‘Ma dear frien’s, I’ve a splendit an- 
nouncement to announce to ye a’, wi’ her leddyship’s 
kind permeession. Ye a’ ken what an interest her 
leddyship tak’s in Fairport, an’ hoo glad she is to see 
Fairport improvin' an’ gettin’ mair respectable-like——" 

“Did he say that? For if he did, he's a leear,”’ put 
in Mr. Gorrie, who did not approve of ministers. 

“He said something vera near it onywey,” replied 
Mr. Smilie. ‘‘An’ then he says, says he: ‘Ma dear 
friens an’ fellow Fairportonians, her leddyship has a 
notion that Fairport can be still furder improved ; an’ to 
encourage ye a’ to improve she’s wrote me this letter 
frae London, offerin’ twa prizes o’ ten pound each—yin 
for adults, an’ yin fur juveniles. An’ the prizes is to 
gang to the adult an’ the juvenile that does the kindest 
deeds atween this date and the end 0’ the year. [ am 
to report a’ the kind deeds to her leddyship, wi'oot tell- 
in’ the names o’ the deeders—I meant for to say doers 
—an’ she'll decide which gets the prizes; an’ the prizes 
"11 be presented on the first day o’ the year at noon 
prompt!’ An’ that’s the solemn truth, John Gorrie. 
What think ye aboot it?” 

‘‘Her leddyship’s daft,” said Mr. Gorrie; ‘‘but I sup- 
pose she'll keep her word.”’ 

‘‘Oh, there’s nae fear o’ her no’ cashin’ up when the 
time comes. I hope,” Mr. Smilie sniggered, ‘‘ye’ll no’ 
forget to mention ma kind deed to the meenister, 
John.” 

‘“What d’ye mean?” 

‘Weel, was it no’ a kind deed for me to come here, 
stracht frae the concert, to tell ye aboot thie prize so as 
ye could start even wi’ the ither folk—eh?” 

*‘When I seen ye at ma door,” said Mr. Gorrie very 
drily, ‘‘I had the notion that ye had come to pay back 
the twa shillins I lent ye three yearsyne. I didna think 
ye wud ha’e the neck to come to ma door wi’ ony ither 
reason. I confess I had a dram in me at the time, 
itherwise I wudna ha’e been sue saft as to trust ye.”’ 
It should be mentioned that three years previously Mr. 
Gortie had retired from the joys and sorrows of brick- 
laying on a legacy. 

“Ach, man,” returned Mr. Smilie, with a hearty 
laugh, ‘“‘what's twa shillins? Let bygones be bygones 
—that’s ma motto! I cam’ hurryin’ here the nicht, 
missin’ the chance o’ a bottle o’ beer that Sandy 
M’Feat was thinkin’ 0’ stan’in’, him bein’ greatly affec- 
tit wi’ the idea o’ kind deeds—I’m sayin’ I cam’ hurryin’ 
here to gi’e ye the chance of winnin’ five pound!”’ 

‘‘Five!—ye said it was ten pound!” 

‘Ten pound dividet by twa is five. We're the twa 
that'll dae the dividin’. Twa heids is better nor yin— 
d'ye see?”’ 

‘*It depends on the heids. But I see what ye mean.” 
Mr. Gorrie’s tone was a trifle less unpleasant. He 
stroked his grizzled whiskers. 

‘“‘Of course we maun keep it a secret.” 

‘*Keep what a secret ?”’ 

‘‘That you an’ me is workin’ in comp’ny.”’ . 

‘‘[ thocht ye was gaun to say ye had a plan,” 
said Mr. Gorrie, looking disappointed. 

Mr. Smilie rubbed his long nose and grinned. 

“IT want yer word that ye'll no betray me, 
John.” 

‘‘What wud I betray ye for?’’ Mr. Gorrie indig- 
nantly demanded. 

“Ten pound,” replied Mr. Smilie; adding, 
‘*Hooever, I'll trust ye.” 

‘‘What’s yer plan?” 

Mr. Smilie suppressed a snigger. 

‘‘Man, it’s that simple, John! 
guess?” 

‘‘Nane o’ yer chaff!"’ retorted Mr. Gorrie, whose 
imagination was limited. 

‘‘Weel,”’ said the other easily, ‘“‘ye needna bite 
ma nose aff. The poseetion’s jist this: Afore 
fower weeks is by ye’ve got to perform an extra- 
or’nar’ deed o’ kindness; but afore ye can dae 
that ye’ve got to find somebody to perform it 
on 2) 

“‘That’s easy done.” 

“Is it? I tell ye, man, afore ye’re a day aulder 
the folk in Fairport ‘ll be tumblin’ ower each 
ither to perform deeds 0’ kindness. It'll no’ bea 
case o” gettin’ folk vw gi’e kindness; the deeficulty 
"ll be to get folk to tak’ it. D’ye see?” 

“Maybe ye’re richt,”’ said Mr. Gorrie dubiously. 


“Ten 





Can ye no’ 
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“Ay, I'm richt! An’ this is whaur J come in, 
ma frien’; this is whaur you get the advantage o’ 
yer neighbors! On condeetion that ye pey me five 
pound on receipt o’ the ten. when ye get it, of course— 
I'm ready an’ willin’ to be performed on. Ye can prac- 
tise kind deeds on me, John, to our mutual profit.” 
And Mr. Smilie grinned encouragingly. 

A growl came from Mr. Gorrie. 

‘An’ ye think I’m gaun to dae kind deeds to a man 
that’s been owin’ me twa shillins for three year! No’ 
likely! Ye best gang hame, Bob Smilie, an’'——’’ 

Mr. Smilie held up a grimy hand. 

‘But wait!” he said in a soothing voice. ‘‘There’s 
a reason why you should perform the kind deeds. I'm 
willin’ to be the performer, but kind deeds frae me 
wudna be greatly noticed; whereas, if John Gorrie was 
to dae a kind deed, Fairport to a man wud be that 
astonished that the deed wud seem a hunner an’ fifty 
times as kind as it really was! An’ afore ye start oper- 
ations ye can tell everybody hoo bad I treatit ye re- 
gardin’ that loan o’ twa shillins, an’ that'll mak’ the 
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“Ye’re tryin’ to cod me. Ten pound! I! dinna believe it” 


kind deed look even kinder. Is that no’ veesible to 
yer naked eye, as the sayin’ is?” 

“Ye’re an impiddent character,’’ said Mr. Gorrie 
sulkily. ‘I’m an aulder man nor you; it’s me that 
should get the deeds 0’ kindness.”’ 

However, after half an hour of wrangling, he gave in 
on condition that his partner’s share of the profit should 
be subject to a reduction of two shillings. 

In comparative amity they forthwith proceeded to 
discuss details of the scheme propounded by Mr. Bob 
onulie, 


II 


HE prophecy of Mr. Smilie concerning “‘ither folk”’ 
proved only too true. It was difficult, if not im- 
possible, to discover an individual willing to accept kind- 
ness in any shape orform. Indeed, several nasty quar- 
rels occurred, and by the third week in December the 
Reverend Mr. Shelbroke was heartily wishing that her 





Stray cats were offered board and lodging; even pigs were pampered 


~ humbler forms of creation. 


ladyship’s letter proffering the prizes had never been 
penned. 

It was now the day after Christmas, and popular feel- 
ing was, to put it mildly, running high. As some one 
expressed it, the folk were ‘like flies bein’ droondit in 
the milk o’ human kindness.’’ So keen was competi- 
tion become that many of the villagers, old as well as 
ycung, finding it out of the question to do anything tor 
their tellows, had turned their gentle attentions to the 
Not a horse was made to 
hurry; dogs were allowed all manner of liberties: stray 
cats were offered board and lodging, and = practically 
encouraged to steal; even pigs were pampered. Local- 
ly fowls, for culinary purposes, were unobtainable — 
under five shillings and an oath of secrecy. The plumb- 
er, having a hen that had injured its left leg, put the 
limb in splints and refused to leave its side when a pipe 
burst in one of the villus. Every one fed the birds. 
Mr. Danks, the fishmonger, heaved sighs over his wares, 
—even the kippers and finnan haddies—as if he were 
grieved for them. A little girl was observed giving 
cream to a worm in a disused tobacco tin. Two small 
boys spent the better part of a day in trying to coax a 
trapped mouse to eat four ounces or thereabouts of 
cheese; eventually they set it free in the baker’s shop, 
and the baker, after clenching his hands and biting off a 
bad word, presented them witha tart apiece, whereupon 
the small boys gaily departed, promising to bring him 
more mice on the same terms. 

The weather was mild for the time of year. Joseph 
Redhorn, the painter, stocd at his door; business was 
extremely slack, as was tu be expected at that season, 
and he had given his apprentice a holiday. ‘‘Mind, 
Wullie,”” he had said, “if I hear o’ ye tryin’ on ony 
deeds o' kindness, I'll reconseeder gi’ein’ ye a rise in yer 
wages at the New Year. Awa’ hame an’ break sticks 
for yer mither.”’ 

Mr. Redhorn was not competing for the Deeds of 
Kindness prize, although those who knew him were 
aware that he possessed the softest heart in Fairport. 
His tongue, to be sure, was inclined at times to be a 
trifle leathery, but as often as not its sarcasm passed 
unnoticed. He had been first amused, then irritated 
by his neighbors’ outbreaks of benevolence; neverthe- 
less he succeeded in restraining himself when any one, is 
frequently happened, dropped hints, more or less ob- 
vious, of his or her latest ‘‘deed.’’ Somehow the peo- 
ple, knowing that Joseph was not a competitor, regard- 
ed him as a sort of recorder whose evidence might be 
valuable later on. 

‘“‘A fine day, Mr. Ridhorn.”’ 

A middle-aged woman had paused in her walk 
through the village. 

“Ay; it’s no’ sae bad,”’ he responded agreeably. 

“T’m jist takin’ a new-laid egg to auld Mistress 
M'Phedron,”’ said the woman carelessly, displaying the 
article named. ‘‘Puir body, I doot she’s no’ lang for 
this warld.” 

“If she can manage an egg,”’ observed the painter, 
‘she's no’ that near to dissolution. To me, that’s sub- 
jec’ to dyspepsia, an egg means meesery. It gars me 
desire naethin’ but the tomb.”’ 

“Eggs is terrible scarce the noo,’’ said the woman, 
who was not interested in Mr. Redhorn’'s physical 
economy. ‘“‘If I was sellin’ mines | could get three shil- 
lins the dizzen; but I’m that sorry for Mistress M’Phe- 
dron.”’ 

“Hens ha’e nae conscience this time o’ year,’’ replied 
Joseph, ignoring the point; and the woman, after a wist- 
ful look at him, passed on. 

‘‘Fairport’s gaun to pot,”’ he said to himself. ‘I've 
seen the day when she wud ha’e gi’ed awa’ a diz- 
zen o’ her eggs, an’ never let bug to a leevin’ 
creature. Fine mornin’, John. Whiut's 
new wi’ ye?” 

This to Mr. Gorrie who had strolled up, wearing 
a conscious smirk on his naturally sour counte- 
nuance. 

‘*Ha’e ye got payment o’ yer twa shillins yet ?”’ 
inquired the painter. 

Mr. Gorrie became suddenly solemn. “Oh, 
whisht, whisht!” he said ina loud whisper. ‘*Din- 
na refer to that —I'm sayin’, dinna refer to that!” 

‘‘Weel,”’ replied Mr. Redhorn, surprised, ‘I 
wudna ha’e referred to it, if ve hadna been refer- 
rin’ to naethin’ else for the last twa-three weeks. 
"Deed, I was under the impression that it was ver 
chief interest in this life here below; an’ if Fair- 
port hadna been ower busy daein’ deeds o’ kind- 
ness, it wud ha’e been the chief topic o' scanda- 
lous conversation. Has Smihe peyed ye the 
cash?’ 

“Oh, dinna mention cash, man; dinna mention 
it! Icanna bear the mention o’ it. Ha’e ye no’ 
heard aboot Bob Smilie?”’ 

“What? Has he done a slope?” 

“Oh, man, man! What wey dae ye think evil 
aboot the puir man? D’ye no’ ken he's lyin’ 
badly in ma hoose ?”’ 

‘“Lyin” badly in your hoose?” "Deed, I’m sorry 
I spoke,’’ said Mr. Redhorn in mingled astonish- 
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ment and apology. ‘‘What's wrang? Has he met wi’ 
an accident?”’ 

Mr. Gorrie shook his head. ‘‘He was took bad wi’ 


lumbago in his neck the nicht afore last.” 

“In your hoose?”’ 

‘No’ exac’ly; but there’s a leak in the roof o’ his ain 
hoose, which is a meeserable, cauld place forbye; an’ I 
couldna but offer him ma ain comfortable bed ; an’ there 
he’s lyin’ noo, weel happit up, an’ I’m daein’ ma best 
for him. He thinks he’s a wee thing easier the day, an’ 
he had a notion for a pair o’ kippers, so I cam’ alang to 
buy them."’ Here Mr. Gorrie paused, as one who finds 
his conversation exhausted. 

Mr. Redhorn did not speak at once, but at last he said 
slowly: ‘I can only say, John, that ye’ve acted uncom- 
mon weel.” 





Indeed, several nasty quarrels occurred 


“T couldna dae onything else,’’ said Mr. Gorrie mod- 
estly. With something of an effort he met the other's 
eye, but as it seemed somewhat cold he immediately 
became interested in the hills across the loch. 

“Ay: ye’ve acted uncommon weel,” repeated the 
painter. ‘‘Is Smilie sufferin’?” 

‘‘Agony—at least, he’s no’ sae bad theday. [ want- 
ed him to get the doctor, but he was like a madman. 
He says it’s agin’ his principles to deal wi’ doctors.” 

“Some folk is like that,’’ the painter admitted. 
“But ye micht try a plaster on him. I'll gi’e yea 
sample of some I had for rheumatics.”’ 

“Thenk ye, thenk ye!’’ Expressions of relief and 
doubt were visible, in‘turn, on Mr. Gorrie’s face. 

Mr. Redhorn ran into his house. 

“Efter ye’ve applied it,”” he said on his return, ‘“‘ye 
best gang oot for a walk. It’s a guid plaster, but it 
doesna’ improve the temper, an’ Bob Smilie, when he’s 
roused, is an orator.”’ 

“Thenk ye, thenk ye,’’ Mr. Gorrie repeated. 
‘‘Aweel,’’ he went on hastily, ‘‘I best see aboot the 
kippers; an’ there’s ither things I’ve to buy for him. 
When ye're lyin’ badly ye can dae wi’ a bit luxury, 
Ridhorn—eh?—especially when it’s no’ costin’ ye 
onything? Ha, ha! Eh, Ridhorn? But I dinna 
grudge it, though I’m a puir man.”’ 

‘‘Jist that," said the painter equably. ‘‘As I've al- 
ready observed, ye’ve acted uncommon weel; but see 
an’ no’ ruin yersel’.”’ 

Mr. Gorrie walked off in the direction of the shops. 
Within an hour Bob Smilie’s indisposition was known 
to nearly every soul in Fairport. Unfortunately the 
general feeling towards ‘‘the good Samaritan,” as a very 
small minority designated Mr. Gorrie, was that of bitter 
jealousy, to which was added a desire to “cut him out.”’ 


III 


HE minister had left the house of John Gorrie, 

not a little touched by that individual's devotion 
to his lodger and patient. Knowing well enough that 
in the past little love had been lost between the two men 
he had at first doubted the host's sincerity, but after 
listening to the querulousness of the guest for ten min- 
utes he had felt ashamed of his suspicions and almost 
resigned to her ladyship’s scheme for encouraging deeds 
of kindness. Nay, more, he had practically decided to 
recommend John Gorrie for her ladyship’s award. 

‘Man, John,”’ said Mr. Smilie, who was now sitting up 
in bed, supping raspberry-jam from a pot presented by 
a widow, and glancing over a weekly journal which 
had been handed in by Mr. Danks, the fishmonger; 
‘Man, John, I could endure this agony for three month.” 

Mr. Gorrie grunted. He was engaged in trying to 
make his bed on four chairs of varying heights. 

“Is ma supper no’ near ready ?”’ the invalid inquired. 

“Supper! Ye'll get nae supper the nicht.”’ 

“What?” 

“I'm tellin’ ye, ye’ll get nae supper the nicht. I'm 
ower wearit. [I’ve had nae sleep for three nichts.”’ 

“Ye wud sleep better if ye didna snore,’’ said Mr. 
Smilie cheerfully. ‘‘Hurry up wi’ ma supper. I be- 
heve I could shift a pair 0’ poached eggs. Hurry up, 
John. Ye can ha’e an egg yersel’, seein’ we’re in the 
midst o’ plenty, as the poet says.” 

‘Plenty’ was precisely the word for it. For two 
days Fairport had showered benefits—chiefly in the 
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shape of bodily sustenance—on the invalid. Unlike 
most of his neighbors Mr. Smilie had made no attempt 
to discourage deeds of kindness on his own behalf. 

‘An’ there's the cake that Mistress Bone sent yester- 
day,’ he wenton. ‘I'll ha’e to taste it. Dinna let the 
fire get low. I micht as weel use the coals that Peter 
Hendersonsent. He’s akind man, is Peter Henderson.” 

‘*See here!’ cried Mr. Gorrie. ‘I'll see ye stiff afore 
I dae yer biddin’ again, Bob Smilie.”’ 

Mr. Smilie sniggered. ‘‘Afore ye mak’ the supper 
ye can wash ma face. It’ssticky wi’ this jam. Mind, 
I prefer the water lukewarm.”’ 

Mr. Gorrie was on the verge of an explosion when a 
knock fellonthe door. Hastily procuring some warm 
water in a basin, he placed it witha towel on a chair 
by the bedside, flung the almost empty jam-pot and 
weekly journal under the bed, and breath- 
lessly cursed the occupant thereof. He then 
opened the door. 

‘‘Come in, come in,’’ he said softly, “but 
dinna mak’ a noise.”’ 

Mr. Redhorn came in. 

The invalid emitted a groan. 

“I was jist for washin’ his face,’ explained 
the host. ‘‘He feels it soothin’-like. An’ 
then I was for makin’ him a bit supper. He’s 
got to keep up his strength.”’ 

Mr. Redhorn nodded. ‘‘I merely ca’ed to 
see if the plaster had done ony guid.” 

“Oh,” said the sufferer with a fearful gri- 
mace, ‘“‘it done me guid for the time bein’, but 
it was terrible severe.”’ 

‘‘Deed, ay,’’ added ‘“‘the Good Samaritan,” 
rolling his eyes, ‘‘it raised an awfu’ blister. I 
was sair vexed for him.” 

The pajnter looked from one to the other. 

“That’s vera interestin’,’’ he remarked at 
last. ‘‘I never heard o’ wall-paper at nine- 
pence the piece daein’ that afore.” 

Thereupon he took his departure. 

“Ye muckle eediot!’’ said Mr. Gorrie. 

“Ye dooble-dyed gowk!’’ retorted Mr. Smi- 
lie. ‘‘What wey did ye burn the thing wi’oot 
lookin’ at it?” 

“What wey did ye tell me to stap it in 
the fire ?”’ 
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“I was just for washin’ his face,” explained the host 


The conspirators gazed angrily 
at each other. 

Then Mr. Gorrie, without a 
word, rushed from the house. He 
overtook the painter at the lat- 
ter’s door. 

‘‘See here, Ridhorn,’’ he said 
reproachfully, ‘‘it wasna fair to 
play a joke on a seeck man. It’s 
true that J—I lost the plaster, or 
paper, or whatever it was, afore I 
had examined it; but Bob an’ me 
didna want to hurt yer feelin’s, 
so we decidet to let on we had 
used it. D’ye see?” 

‘‘Weel, weel,’’ said Mr. Red- 
horn, ‘I'll forgi’e ye. An’ the 
least I can dae is to gi’e yea 
genuine plaster for Smilie wi'oot 
delay. Jist wait a jiffy.” 

A minute later, Mr. Gorrie de- 
parted in possession of the genu- 
ine plaster and instructions for its 
application. 

“Tf I’ve time, I'll look in, the 
morn’s mornin’, an’ see hoo he’s 
gettin’ on,’’ Mr. Redhorn called. 

Mr. Smilie protested forcibly, yet could not but sub- 
mit himself to Mr. Redhorn’s remedy. Throughout the 
night he gave vent to dire sounds. Mr. Gorrie, feigning 
slumber, quaked with inward mirth until he rolled off 
his bed of chairs, bruising himsclf rather severely. In 
the morning both men were decidedly short-tempered. 

“Flurry up wi’ ma breakfast!’’ shouted the invalid, a 
little after eight o’clock. 

“I'm hurryin’,”’ retorted ‘‘the Good Samaritan,’’ and 
let fall an egg on the hearth-stone. 

“Tl thenk ye no’ to waste ma property.” 

“What? Wha's property? The proveesions is nae 
mair yours nor mines.”’ 


‘‘T beg yer paurdon! The deeds of kindness was done 
for me. They're ma property.” 

‘‘They're ma security till I get the prize money.” 

Mr. Smiliesatup. ‘‘They’re mines! An’ if yewantan 
egg or onything else for yer ain breakfast, ye’ve got to 
ask ma permeession.” 

‘‘Ask yer permeession!’’ A spasm of rage contorted 
Mr. Gorrie’s face, and he lifted an egg in each hand. 
“If ye wasna in ma guid bed, I wud gi’e ye a deed 0’ 
kindness or twa on the nose!” 

Mr. Smilie smiled disagreeably. ‘It’s a peety to see 
an auld man like you in sic a passion.”’ 

‘‘Passion! Wha’s ina passion? Ye deevil, I canna 
thole yer impiddence anither meenute 

‘‘Whisht, man! There’s somebody at the door.” 

But the warning came too late. With a ‘‘Tak’ that, 
an’ that!’’ Mr. Gorrie fired the eggs in quick succession. 
They exploded against the wall, the target having 
dodged beneath the bedclothes. 

Mr. Redhorn stood in the doorway, smiling coldly. 

‘“‘T see ye're gi’ein’ him his breakfast,’’ he remarked. 

Mr. Gorrie said nothing; Mr. Smilie remained in con- 
cealment. 

‘But I didna come in to interrup’ kind deeds,’’ Mr. 
Redhorn continued. ‘‘As a matter o’ fac’, I’m assist- 
in’ the meenister to spread a certain piece o’ news. I 
may say that it’s no’ exac’'ly joyfu’ news, an’ the 
meenister’s faur frae bein’ joyfu’ hissel’. But it’s no’ 
a’ sad news, as ye'll see.’ He paused. ‘I canna 
help admirin’ Maister Smilie’s modesty,’’ he said, 
‘“‘no’ to mention the decoration o’ yer ain wa’, Maister 
Gorrie, which rouses ma professional jealousy to an’ 
exceedin’ high pitch or altitude. Accep’ ma congratu- 
lations upon “ 

‘Dry up!” growled Mr. Gorrie. 

‘‘Are ye addressin’ me or the wa’! inquired the 
painter mildly. ‘‘But I best tell ye the news. In the 
first place, her leddyship, wha, as ye ken, has been 
travelin’ in London an’ the continent o’ Europe, ar- 
rived hame, per special steamer, last nicht. An’ afore 
she had even got a dish o’ tea she sent for the meenister- 
They were closeted thegether, as the novelles say, for 
upwards o’ hauf-an-'oor. At nine o'clock the meenister 
chappit at ma door. I was vexed for him.’’ Again 
Mr. Redhorn paused. ‘I hope,’’ he remarked, ‘Mais- 
ter Smilie will no’ get stuffocatit wi’ his modesty——”’ 

‘‘See here!"’ began Mr. Gorrie. 

‘‘I see ye’re anxious to get the news. Weel, it ap- 
pears that her leddyship has had nae correspondence 
wi’ the meenister durin’ the last sax month. It ap- 
pears, likewise, that the letter the meenister got the 
day o’ the concert was nae mair nor a hoax—a vile hoax, 
the meenister ca’ed it. The author is unknown, but I 
suspect a certain vera jocular young ‘gent that was 
bidin’ in Fairport in September. Hooever, the p'int is 
that the Deeds o’ Kindness competeetion is canceled— 
in ither words, up a gum-tree. Did ye speak?” 

Mr. Gorrie had spoken, but his observation need not 
be repeated. 

‘‘But that’s no’ a’ the news, gentlemen. Her leddy- 
ship was greatly annoyed an’ distressed that sic a 
hoax should be played in her name, an’ I’ve to inform 
ye that she has providet funds for to pey for a tea- 
meetin’, cinematograph an’ phonograph entertainment 
on the third o’ January, prox., to which a’ Fairport is 
cordially invited. Afore leavin’ ye to recover frae yer 
gratefu’ stupefaction, I wud just like to encourage ye to 
conteenue in daein’ kind deeds. I observe a conseeder- 
able supply o’ proveesions an’ ither articles in these 
premises 0’ yours; an’ I happen to be aware that there's 
a conseederable want o’ the same in the premises occu- 
pied by the Weedow Morrison an’ her five sma’ off- 
springs " 




















Mr. Gorrie approached the bed, brandishing the frying-pan 


‘Get oot o’ this!’ bawled Mr. Gorrie. 

‘I’m merely offerin’ ye a suggestion,’’ Mr. Redhorn 
wenton placidly. “If ye accep’ it afore dinner-time, 
I'm dumb.  Itherwise 

He waved his hand expressively, smiled once in the 
direction of the bed, and departed. 

‘Mr. Gorrie approached the bed, brandishing the 
frying-pan, muttering awful threats. 

Mr. Smilie uncovered his long nose and one wicked, 
humorous eye. 

“I’m thinkin’, John, ye wud prefer me to be dumb 





likewise,’’ he said’brightly ; adding, ‘‘Hurry up wi’ ma 


breakfast, an’_then L'll Seejif Icanrise.” 
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THEY ARE TAUGHT TO WORK 


BY MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


WWW O YOU know, Dandledee,” said the little girl 

Ne who had burst impetuously into the sitting-room, 

her books under her arm, “I b’lieve we’re the 
richest children that go to our school!”’ 

‘“Why, dear?’ asked the lady with the white hair and 
the youthful face and the quaint name by which the 
smaller ones call her. I think it was Susie at three who 

j coined it. 
] “Well, ‘cause,’’ went on the child, panting between 
Gy breaths, ‘‘we live in the nicest house, an’ we have the 
Yee: largest yard, an’ to-day Clara Jones was standing on the 
yp “AN register an’ her dress blew up, an’ her’ petticoat wasn’t 
quite clean, an’ I don’t b’lieve her mother takes as good 
care of her as you do of us.’’ Outside rose the sound of 
The rest had come. Small Elizabeth, having run the hardest, 
“Them chil'luns goes through the streets like a streak,” 
‘‘Never did see young ‘uns 





schoolgirls’ chatter. 
had outstripped the others. 
says the blacksmith whose shop they pass on the corner. 
so anxious to get home!”’ 

They live in the large red brick mansion that looks as if it might have been handed 
down from a proud line of ancestry. It stands at the end of the rambling street at the 
edge of the old Southern town of Versailles, Kentucky. Green lawns sweep down to 
the white picket fence that surrounds its nine acres. Great trees wave their leafy 
branches above the children who romp and play there all Summer long. One day a 


little girl, passing with her colored nurse, stopped to peer through the white pickets.” 


‘Does the county support you?’’ she asked curiously of the little girls inside. ‘‘No,” 
they answered indignantly, ‘‘we own our own house.” 

Afterward some of them went to the white-haired lady. ‘‘Dandledee,”’ they said, 
leaning chubby elbows on her knees and looking up into her eyes, ‘‘how can you afford 
to have us all? There are so many of us.’’ Then she took the smallest child by the 
hand, and the rest came trooping after as she led the way into the front parlor. There 
over the mantel she pointed to the great oil painting they all had seen. It is the por- 
trait of John Cleveland, the Kentucky gentleman who some fifty years ago left his 
fortune of one hundred thousand dollars to be used in caring for little girls whose 
fathers are dead. The listening children heard the story explained in detail. Then 
one with sparkling eyes turned to the others, ‘‘Why, yes, don’t yousee? We're his 
heiresses!”’ 

‘His heiresses,’’ assented the lady smilingly. ‘‘Since then I’ve liked to have them 
think that,” she says. Of course, as they have grown up, the older ones have found 
out that they are living at the Cleveland Orphan Home. That is what they have heard 
people outside call the old red brick mansion. Inside you would never suspect it. 

‘“‘We never can keep our home so it’s like other orphan homes,”’ one of the assist- 
ants told me, ‘‘but Mrs. Van Der Veer say's she doesn’t want it to be, anyhow.’’ The 
assistamt was looking down the broad hall from the open door. Muddy little feet 
right off the front lawn evidently had recently passed that way. Three or four scat- 
tered daisies dropped from a bunch that was more than little hands could hold, were 
strewn along the floor. On the divan lay a crumpled doll. 
Somewhere inside, a child's voice was singing. 

“Ves,”’ I said, “it is a good deal different from some 
orpham homes that Ihave seen.’’ And I was remembering 
polished floors and orderly rooms echoing with the awful 
hush which indicates that the spirit of childhood is still. 

This day a pretty dark-eyed girl had answered the bell 
at my ring. Mrs. Van Der Veer herself stepped from the 
room beyond, her hand extended in cordial Southern hos- 
pitality. Then with an affectionate glance, ‘‘This is my 
daughter Fern,”’ she said. And I supposed it was. 
But afterward in the parlor they kept coming, girls in 
their teens: ““My daughter Lena’’ and ‘‘My daughter 
Belle” and “My daughter Lillian,’’ and many more. 
‘These are only the older girls,’’ said Mrs. Van Der 
Veer. “I have forty altogether. They are all my 
daughters!” 

So you see why these children neither look nor act 
like orphans. Eleven years ago Mrs. Kate Prestridge 

an Der Veer came to take charge of them. Since 
then they have been mothered. And they long ago 
ceased to be “‘inmates.’” When the new superin- 
tendent stepped over the threshold she left the front 
door swinging wide. “The girls need no longer go 
‘round to the rear entrance,’’ she said to her assist- 
ants, “‘and there isn’t going to be any room in the 
house too good for them.”’ 

Versailles had first known Mrs. Van Der Veer as 
the highly accomplished young instructor in music at 
its fashionable St. Margaret’s College for girls. To 
her dearest friend, another teacher, as they passed on 
the street the forlorn line of little uniformed figures 
from the other institution, she would say, ‘My heart 
aches to do something for those little things.”” By 
and by it happened that the friend married the prest- 
dent of the board.of trustees of the Cleveland Orphan 
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Home. It was five years later, and they were looking for 
anew superintendent. ‘David,’ Mrs. Thornton said to 
her husband, ‘‘I'll tell you what todo. Send for Kate.’’ 

She was at Louisville, the home of her brother, Dr. 
Prestridge, the celebrated clergyman, and editor of the 
Baptist World. And she had planned to give up teaching, 
to enjoy travel and the study. of music. ‘Impossible! 
You could not take it,’’ her friends said when she showed 
them the Versailles letter. And she looked at her piano 
and wanted to think so too. But a still small voice kept 
repeating, ‘‘You dare notrefuse.”” Finally, ‘It is God who 
calls. I must go,’ she said as she turned from the culture 
and the leisure she would so much have enjoyed. Since 
then Beethoven and Chopin and Schumann have been 
yellowing on her music rack. But she has been composing melodies in human lives. 
Crashing discords have stilled to soft sweet harmony in the souls of the girls who have 
gone out from her care to take their places in the world. Sixty-four of them she has 
kissed Good-by, and watched go down the long walk and through the gate. And to- 
night when she fondly goes over their names there are sixty-three with whom she knows 
that allis well, What mother of a smaller family is there who has not had one that 
drifted away from the safe moorings near her heart? And institutions there are 
frequently with fifty per cent. of their girls gone wrong. 

From the Cleveland Orphan Home no one may adopt a child. ‘I couldn’t spare 
one,’’ Mrs. Van Der Veer exclaims hastily at the suggestion. Then she adds, ‘‘I really 
couldn’t trust one of my children to anybody else.”’ There isin her voice the anxious 
alarm of any mother from whom you might propose to take one of her brood. Under 
her own roof they are brought up with every careful attention to etiquette and conduct 
that the most cherished daughters in any home receive. And they are not without 
the grace of manner and charm of bearing for which girls bred in old Keatucky have 
been toasted in song and story. They have had many of the same advantages. Mrs. 
Van Der Veer takes the older ones with her when she goes calling on her friends in the 
fine old Kentucky mansions. At home when the minister comes to tea, or the trustees 
and their wives come to visit, all the family help entertain them. Pearl, aged seven, 
entirely at ease, sits on the sofa beside the president of the board of trustees and at 
his solicitation tells the story of her early home at Spring Station, where ‘‘I had six 
brothers all older'n me but 'cept one, an’ a sister Agnes. An’ we didn’t have much 
yard ‘cause the railroad, you know, come so close there was obliged to be not much 
room left. An’ we had a blue an’ white hen, an’ a li’l delicate hen, an’ the brown 
hen that wasrunover by the cars. Sucha silly lil hen she was. Now if I'd been that 
hen I'd ’ov just flewed over the train ’stead of under it. Wouldn’t you?” Andas she 
looks up into his face the President of the Board invariably agrees that he would. 

From the beginning Mrs. Van Der Veer determined there should be no barriers to 
set her girls apart from the rest of the community as charity children. So she took 
off. their uniforms and sent them to the public school. Versailles was aghast at first. 
But she insisted: ‘‘Why not? My girls are as nice and sweet as yours!’’ This month, 
she told me with pride, there were fifteen of them on the 
honor roll that is published in the Versailles newspaper. 
As they go along to school together you would not know 
Mrs. Van Der Veer’s daughters from the others, unless by 
the fact that their percales are a trifle daintier and their 
butterfly hair-ribbons a trifle fresher. I have seen her as 
she critically looks them over before they start for school. 
A loving hand pushes back soft waves of hair and kindly 
eyes scan scrutinizingly for any small areas of demarca- 
tion. ‘Oh, Marie,” she says, ‘‘you shall have to wash your 
neck again."’: “Louise, here’s a button coming off. 
Hurry, dear, and you'll just about have time to sew 
it on.”” “Jennie, I believe you’d better get a fresh 
handkerchief.’’ Meanwhile she is deftly pulling out 
a little starched skirt here and tilting a hat there at a 
more becoming angle for the bright face beneath. At 
last they are all off in order. At the gate they turn 
with a flutter of waving hands and across the morning 
a carol of fresh young voices is calling good-by. The 
lady on the piazza waves back. 

Then she stands with her hand shading her eyes, to 
watch them as far as she can see up the street to the 
town. ‘‘Aren’t they just dears?” she asks, turning 
with smiling face. ‘“‘I expect I have to bea little more 
particular with mine than most mothers are. Every 
little while I ask them, ‘Tell me, dears, are your 
dresses just as pretty as the other girls’? And when 
there are new text-books to be bought I promptly see 
to it that they have theirs on time. I’m not going to 
have any one point to them and say, ‘because they 
are orphans.’ I don't even like any one to call them 
that. We had a preacher in this town who from the 
pulpit once prayed the Lord to bless ‘the orphans.’ 
They never would go inside his church after that, and 
I was glad they wouldn't.” 
(Continued on page 558) 
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a MY PRINCIPLES OF GIVING 


A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY EMINENT AMERICANS 
SHOWING THE LOGIC THAT GOVERNS THEIR CHARITY 
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help establish efficiency in giving, so that hereafter wealth 

may. be used to reach farther and deeper in meeting the 
needs of humanity. To promote combination in charitable 
work has been my aim for many years. If a combination to do 
business is effective in saving waste and in getting better re- 
sults, why.is not ‘combination far more important in philan- 
thropic work? The great value of dealing with an organization 
which knows all the facts and can best decide just where the 
help can be applied to the best advantage, long experience has 
proved to me. Because one does not believe in promiscuous 
giving is a reason for upholding the charity organization so- 
ciety of one’s own community, which deals justly and human- 


| HAVE hoped that through my giving I should be able to 


ly with the needy. To-day the whole machinery of benevo- . 
lence is conducted upon more or less haphazard principles. | 


Good men and women are wearing out their lives in raising 
money to sustain institutions which are conducted by more or 
Iess unskilled methods. 

Why should not the money that a man gives to humanity 
be put in a trust in the same way as the money he gives to his 
children? You safeguard a fortune for your children; you do 
not put it intothe handsof aninexperienced person. Why not 
be as careful with the money you lay aside for the benefit of the 
people? A trust should be established—a benevolence trust— 
with directors whose life-work it is to make a study and a 
business of giving properly and efficiently. 

The following principles we observe in our giving: 

1. We give through or to an organization that knows the 
facts. 

2. We are careful not to duplicate effort, not to inaugurate 
new charities in fields already covered, but to encourage and 
enlarge work already successfully started. 

3. The best philanthropy is a search for the cause of evils 
and an attempt to cure those evils at their source, an attempt 


to nourish civilization at its root, to teach health, nighteous- 


ness and happiness. 

4. We direct our giving to national and international phi- 
lanthropies rather than to answering individual appeals, or to 
appeals of local charities which ought usually to be supported 
by the citizens of the locality. 

5. We insist on written appeals for funds, tersely yet fully 
presented, in order to secure a careful consideration of the 
worth of the object appealed for. . 

6. We frequently. make our gifts conditional on the giving 
of others, in order to bring the need before many people, to 
urge upon them their responsibility, and to root the charity in 
the affections of many. ‘Money given for charity should be so 
given as to help ‘people to help themselves. ‘The best philan- 
thropy is an investment of money, time or effort to expand 
the resources at hand and to give employment to people at a 
remunerative wage where it did not before exist. 
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T HE problem of our age is the proper administration of 
wealth, that the ties of brotherhood may still bind to- 
gether the rich and the poor in harmonious relation- 

ship. There is only one mode of using great fortunes. That 
is one by which the surplus wealth of the few becomes the 
property of the many, and by which this wealth passing 
through the hands of the few can be made a more potent force 
for the elevation of the race than if distributed in small sums 
tothe people themselves. The millionaire is but a trustee for 
the poor. ; 

The man of wealth should become, after providing moder- 
ately for the legitimate wants of those dependent upon him, 
the mere trustee and agent for his poorer brethren, bringing 
to their service his superior wisdom, experience and ability 
to administer, doing for them better than they would or could 
do for themselves. 

Wise men will soon conclude that, for the best interests ot 
their families and of the state, bequests to their descendants 
are an improper use of their means. Beyond providing for the 
wife and daughters, moderate sources of incomes and very 
moderate allowances, if any, for the sons, men may well 
hesitate. The thoughtful man must shortly say; “I would as 
soon leave to my son a curse as the almighty dollar.’"” He 
must admit to himself that it is not the welfare of the children, 
but the family pride, which inspires these legacies. 

Rich men have it in their power during their lives to busy 
themselves in organizing benefactions from which the masses 
of their fellows will derive lasting advantage and thus dignify 
their own lives. In many cases a man's bequests are so used 
as to become monuments to his folly. The day is not far 
distant when the man who dies leaving behind him millions 
of available wealth, which was free for him to administer dur- 
ing life, will pass away “unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
Of such the public verdict will be, ‘‘The man who dies thus 
rich. dies disgraced.” 
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It is as important in administering wealth as in any other 
branch of a man’s work, that he should be enthusiastically de- 
voted to it and feel that in the field selected his work lies. 
In bestowing charity, the main consideration should be to 
help those who will help themselves. Neither the individual 
nor the race is improved by almsgiving. The free libraryis the 
best gift that can be made to a community, provided the 
community will accept and maintain it as a public institution, 
as much a part of the city property as its public schools, and 
indeed as an adjunct to these. It is reserved for very few to 
found universities. More good is henceforth to be accomplished 
by adding to and extending those in existence. 

I have summed up my principles of giving in the Trust 
Deed for the benefit of the Carnegie Institution at W ashington, 
D. C., in which I said I deemed it to be my duty and one of my 
highest privileges to administer the wealth that has come to 
me, as a trustee in behalf of others, and entertained the con- 
fident belief that one of the best means of discharging that 
trust is by providing funds for improving and extending the 
opportunity for study and research in our country. Moreover, 
I gave my trustees full power to modify the conditions and 
regulations under which the trust is dispensed, so that these 
shall always be applied in the manner best adapted to the 
changed conditions of the time. 
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giver of his fallibility and of the limitationsof his knowl- 

edge. To give by intuition or on partial information is 
neither humane nor beneficial. Nowhere is it truer that 
knowledge is power. Gifts based merely on belief in the 
worthiness of a cause and in the sincerity of its agents are often 
harmful. There should invariably be a thorough investigation 
of every proposed beneficiary. To know whether an enterprise 
should be aided, the field of its operation must be searched to 
find out the real needs of its territory and of its proposed 


T _ HE first essential to wise giving is a realization by the 


_ beneficiaries; if a real need is found, whether there is any other 


agency that is supplying that need; whether its aims will 
satisfy that need. Its proposed methods of operation must be 
scrutinized and compared with similar undertakings else- 


_ where to determjne whether they will probably bring good re- 


sults. The quality and capacity of its governing body and of 
its officials must be known. Have they sound judgment? 
Do they realize the extent of the responsibility and opportunity 


- their undertaking offers? Are they capable of putting good 


plans into effective operation? Are they giving the necessary 
thought and attention to secure steady progress? 

Another important question is whether a gift will result in 
transferring responsibility from those who ought to bear it. 
It should, on the contrary, be so given as to stimulate a fuller 
sense of obligation — a keener interest in those who are 
primarily responsible. 

Thorough investigation is a great help to those who require 
financial aid. No enterprise is so well managed that it can not 
learn from intelligent persons who view it from the outside. 
A few well-directed questions, tactfully put, may open up a 


' yista of opportunity, not seen in the steady course of daily 


pressure of work. Friendly investigation is evidence of sym- 
pathy, and welcomed most by the most efficient. Nothing 1s 
more educational. 

Effective agencies already in existence should be liberally 
supported, but large givers should not be content merely to 
follow beaten and popular paths. Some of the wisest philan- 
thropies are unappreciated; there are fields not yet cultivated. 
Thoughtful investigation will disclose promising chances for 
new ventures, and save many men and women, fitted for work 
of a high character, from wasting precious time in begging for 
the support of enterprises undertaken solely for the public 
good. 

Few givers can themselves make the inquiries necessary 
to make sure that their benefactions will be economically used 
to promote social progress. Training, experience and natural 
aptitude, as well as time, are required for investigating. A 
giver who can not afford to engage experts for himself, should 
utilize and contribute to agencies that are specially equipped 
to make inquiries. Combinations to provide for inquiry and 
investigation would prevent much useless expenditure, con- 
centrate resources and eliminate unnecessary undertakings. 
Uninformed giving, whether to individuals or to organizations, 
is extravagant and dangerous. 

(John M. Glenn is secretary of the Sage Foundation.) 
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hand, I am of the belief that there is no set form or 
rule to govern philanthropy. It should be actuated 
by the pure Jove of giving. 


C HARITY being a virtue of the heart and not of the 
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ONEY is a great responsibility. I realize that this 
has been said before, but it is true, so I repeat it. 

It is a very great responsibility. The owning of 
considerable property is a burden. It is not easy to know 
what to do with it, especially if you have any idea of benefit- 
ing humanity and the welfare of the community in which you 
live. JI came into possession of money without any effort of 
my own, but the responsibility of its disposition rests upon 
me, a hurden. I should like to see money spent to improve 
the conditions of mankind. In so far as Kansas City is con- 
cerned—and I think our local duties are important—a well- 
equipped system of social settlement work would help thou- 
sands. A club-house for the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation would improve and protect girls and give them a 
significant down-town home. A park is a breathing-place for 
millions in a year, and it has been a satisfaction to me that I 
have been able to provide one. The disagreeable drawback 
in connection with public service is publicity. It adds a cost 
which is difficult to meet. 

(Colonel Thomas H. Swope, who has just given fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the social settlement propaganda of the Frank- 
lin Institute of Kansas City, is one of that city’s practical 
benefactors. He gave Kansas City Swope Park, containing 
1,357 acres, and a site for its excellent General Hospital, and 
in many other large ways has distributed his money to help 
others who had none.) 
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IVING is part of the service of the Master. The giving 
G of time, effort and money are included in every Chris- 
tian’s obligation. The proper and best methods of 
giving are those for the benefit of our fellow creatures, and 
should be accompanied, as far as possible, by personal inter- 
est and sympathy. The objects are numberless, but the mo- 
tive should be the good of others and not the glorification of 
self. 
(John H. Converse is president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia.) 
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ELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of nature. Self- 

sacrifice in the interest of societyis a prime law of civiliza- 

tion. Willingness tosacrifice one’s pleasure and comfort 
in some degree to the needs of humanity—this is of prime 
importance in all charity. 

I do not regard giving to charity as a form of special mercy. 
Devotion of a part of our wealth to those less fortunate than 
ourselves is demanded by justice, dictated by conscience, and 
expressly commanded bythe Mosaic Law. Itseems impossible 
for society to be just. If our present civilization really gave 
“Equal opportunities to all and special privileges to none,” 
there would be very little need for charity. But society is 
unjust. It does not give the child in the slums the same op- 
portunity as the child in the marble palace. Such being the 
case, it is not the privilege, but the duty, of every one able to 
support himself and those dependent upon him, to confer a part 
of the biessings which he enjoys upon others less fortunate 
than himself. It is our duty to do our utmost as individuals to 
redress the inevitable injustice that we perpetrate as a society. 

If we recognize that to give to the poor is a just and neces- 
sary activity of the fortunate possessor of much or little, the 
question at once arises as to how it is best to give. A true 
philanthropist 1s anxious to give in a manner to accomplish 
the most good. A real philanthropist at once asks himself, 
‘What are to be my principles of giving?’ I have long ago 
answered this question, at least for myself. My purpose has 
always been “To help the poor to help themselves.'’ I have 
decided that I can do this best by supplying them with pure 
food. I try to help the poor, and especially the babies of the 
poor, to keep well and grow upstrong by furnishing them with 
clean, germ-free, nourishing milk. Most poverty is traceable 
to ill-health, and most crime to poverty; so I am trying to 
alleviate misery by helping the poor to help themselves: and to 
perform a social service in lessening the amount of crime. 

(Continued on page §586) 
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HEN I was just a little boy, 
Before | went to school, 

I had a fleet of forty sail 

I called the Ships of Yule; 


Of every rig, from rakish brig 
And gallant barkantine 

To little Fundy fishing boats, 
With gunboats painted green. 


They used to go on trading trips 
Around the world for me, 

For though I had to stay on shore 
My heart was on the sea. 
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They stopped at every port of call 
From Babylon to Rome, 
To load with all the lovely things 
We never had at home; 


With elephants and ivory 

Bought from the King of Tyre, 

And shells and silk and sandal-wood 
That sailor men admire; 


With figs and dates from Samarcand, 
And squatty ginger-jars, 

And scented silver amulets 

From Indian bazaars; 
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With sugar-cane from Port of Spain, 
With monkeys from Ceylon, 
And paper lanterns from Pekin 
With painted dragons on; 


With cocoanuts from Zanzibar, 
And pines from Singapore; 

And when they had unloaded these 
They could go back for more, 


And even after I was big 

And had to go to school, 

My mind was often far away 
Aboard the Ships of Yule. 
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SERIES OF TALES OF DAN, UNA AND PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 


ILLOW SHAW, the little fenced wood where the hop-poles are 
stacked like Indian wigwams, had been given to Dan and Una 
for their very own kingdom when they were quite small. As 
they grew older, they contrived to keep it most particularly 
private. Even Phillips the gardener told them every time 
he came in to borrow a hop-pole for his beans, and old Hob- 
den would no more have thought of setting his rabbit wires 
there without leave, given fresh each Spring, than he would 
have torn down the calico and marking-ink notice on the 
big willow which said: ‘“‘Grown-ups are not allowed in the 
Kingdom unless brought.” 

Now you can understand their indignation when, one blowy July afternoon, as 
they were going up for a potato roast, they saw somebody moving among the trees. 
They hurled themselves over the gate, dropping half the potatoes, and while they were 
picking them up, Puck came out of a wigwam. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?’ said Una. ‘‘We thought it was people.” 

“TI saw you were angry—from your legs,’’ he answered with a grin. 

“Well, it’s our own kingdom—not counting you, of course.”’ 

“That’s rather why Icame. A lady here wants to see you.” 





“What about?’ said Dan 
cautiously. 

“Oh, just kingdoms and 
things. She knowsabout king- ee ee 
doms.”’ Cm a ae > ah Mi: 


A lady stood near the fence 
dressed in a long dark cloak 
that hid everything except her 
high red-heeled shoes. Her 
face was half covered by a 
black silk fringed mask without 
goggles. And yet she did not 
look in the least as if she mo- 
tored. , 

Puck led them up to her and 
bowed solemnly. Una made 
the best dancing-lesson curtsy 
shecould remember. The Lady 
answered with a long, deep, 
slow, billowy one. 

“Since it seems that you are 
Queen of this kingdom,” she 
said, ‘I can do no less than 
acknowledge your sovereign- 
ty.” She turned sharply on 
staring Dan. ‘‘What’sin your 
head, lad? Manners?’’ 

“I was thinking how won- 
derfully you did that curtsy,” 
he answered. 

She laughed a rather shrill 
laugh. ‘‘You’re a courtier al- 
ready. Do you knowanything 
of dances, wench—or Queen, 
must I say?’’ 

‘‘I’'ve had some lessons, but 
I can’t really dance a bit,” said 
Una. 

‘“You should learn,”’ the Lady 
moved forward as though she 
would teach her at once. “It 
gives a woman alone among 
men, or her enemies, time to 
think how she shall win or— 
lose. A woman can only work 
in man’s playtime. Heigho!”’ 
She sat down on the bank. 

Old Middenboro, the lawn- 
mower pony, stumped across 
the paddock and hung his sor-. 
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rowful head over the fence. el . a 
“A pleasant kingdom,”’ said 1 ae ny ALN 
the Lady lookinground. ‘Well oii ain 
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together,’ Dan explained. ern 
“And d'’you never quarrel, | 
young Burleigh?” 
‘Sometimes, but then we 
don’t tell.” 
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“Admiral Boy, Vice-Admiral Babe,”” says Gloriana, “I cry your pardon” 
502 


The Lady nodded. “I’ve no brats of my own, but [ understand keeping a secret 
between Queens and their Ministers. Ay de mi! But with no disrespect to present 
majesty, methinks your realm is small, and therefore likely to be coveted by man 
and beast. For example’’—she pointed to Middenboro—‘yonder old horse with the 
face of a Spanish friar—does he never break in?” 

‘“He can’t. Old Hobden stops all our gaps for us,” said Una, ‘‘and we let Hobden 
catch rabbits here.” 

The Lady laughed like a man. 
himself, and guards your defences for you. 
catching?” 

‘We never ask,’”’ said Una. ‘‘Hobden’s a friend of ours.” 

‘‘Hoity-toity!”” the Lady began angrily. Then she laughed. ‘But I forget. It is 
your kingdom. I knew a maid once that had a larger realm than this to defend, and 
so long as her men kept her fences stopped, she asked ’em no questions either.”’ 

‘“‘Was she trying to grow flowers?’ said Una. 

‘“‘No—trees—perdurable trees. Her flowers all withered.”’ 
head on her hand. 

“They do if you don’t look after them. We've got a few. 
see? I'll fetch you.” 


“IT see! Hobden catches conies—rabbits—for 
Does he make a profit out of his coney- 


The Lady leaned her 


Would you like to 
Una ran off to the rank grass in the shade behind the wigwam, 
and came back with a handful 
of red flowers. ‘‘Aren’t they 
pretty?’ she said. ‘‘They’re 
Virginia stock.”’ 

‘Virginia?’ said the Lady, 
and lifted them to the fringe 
of her motor-mask. 

“Yes. They come from 
Virginia. Did your maid ever 
plant any?” 

“Not herself—but her men 
adventured all over the earth 
to pluck or to plant flowers 
for her crown. They judged 
her worthy of them.” 

“And was she?” said Dan 
cheerfully. 

“Quien sabe (who knows’). 
Butat least while her men toiled 
abroad she toiled in England 
that they might find a safe 
home to come back to.” 

‘‘And what was she called?” 

“Gloriana — Bel phoebe— 
Elizabeth of England.” Her 
voice changed at each word. 

“You mean good Queen 
Bess?’’ said Dan. The Lady 
bowed her head a little. 

“You name her lightly 
enough, young Burleigh. What 
might you know of her?”’ said 
she. 

‘“Well, I—I’ve seen the little 
green shoes she left at Brick- 
wall House—down the road, 
you know. They’re ina glass 
case—awfully tiny things.” 

“Oh, Burleigh, Burleigh!"’ 
she laughed. “You are a 
courtier too soon.”’ 

‘But they are,”’ Dan insisted. 
“As little as dolls’ shoes. Did 
you really know her well?” 

“Well. She was a—woman. 
I’ve been at her Court all my 
life. Yes, I remember when 
she danced after the banquet 
at Brickwall. They say she 
danced Philip of Spain out of 
a brand new kingdom that day. 
Worth the price of a pair of old 
shoes—hey ?” 

She thrust out a foot, and 
stooped forward to look at its 
broad flashing buckle. 

“You've heard of Philip of 
Spain—long-suffering Philip,’ 
she said, her eyes still on the 
shining stones. ‘Faith, what 
some men will endure at some 
women’s hands passes belief. 
If I had been a man, and a 
woman had played with me as 
Elizabeth jplayed with Philip, I 
would(have—"” she nipped off 

(Centinued on page 548) 


ATTENDING TO HIS DROP 


BY EUGENE WOOD, Author of “Back Home,” etc. 


IHustrations by Harvey Emrich 


UT,” I protested, “the most that 
you can do to help is only a drop 
in the bucket.”’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know,” he ad- 
mitted, and then added courage- 
ously, ‘but I'm attending to my 
drop!” 

The editor of THe DELINEATOR had asked 
me to meet this man, who was said to be 
carrying on rather an interesting sort of a 
charity. I won’t deny that at this word my 
bristles rose, “‘like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine.”’ I have seen something of ‘‘charity,’’ 
and the more I've seen of it, the less I’ve liked 
it. Not but what ‘the giving helped those to 
whom the gift got, after the due unwinding and 
rewinding of red tape, but the blessing that 
should be greater for him that gives than him 
that receives was somehow lost out on the way, 
and the ‘“love,’’ the ‘‘kindness’’ (which is 
‘‘charity’s”’ prime meaning) was changed into, at 
best, patient sufferance, and, at worst, patroniz- 
ing superiority. The hand of little employment 
hath the daintier sense, and I think, though 
doubtless I am wrong, that helping your fellow 
out of a tight place should be only occasional. 
That is, upon occasion, as fire or flood, since 
famine has gone out of fashion. Not every day 
and every day, year in, year out, always going 
and never getting there. That charity should 
be routine work looks to me like bad manage- 
ment somewhere else. 

I met the man, therefore, with every quill of 
opposition and suspicion lifted, and sharp end 





out. He was probably soliciting funds to “‘as- —— a 
sist in carrying on the noble work,”’ with a per- He went through the park, saying: 
centage init for him. A swivel chair, and take 

your name and address and look up the case—in time. Butno. He didn't want any- 


body’s money. He was “‘attending to his own drop.”’ It was his time he gave, his 
money—well, let it go at ‘‘his’’ money—but most of all his own self. What he wanted 
made known were some things he had found out upon his ‘‘Days with the Downheart- 
ed’’, as he calls them. 

For example, in the treatment of ‘‘periodic’’ drunkards he had learned to be on the 
lookout for abrupt seasonal changes—danger-points. ‘‘Watch and pray that ye enter 
aotintotemptation.”’ ‘Watch’ comes first; ‘‘pray’’ second. Prayer and high resolve 
get their full recognition with this man, but rational care gets more than common. 
These sudden falls in temperature, these days of east wind, mean disturbances in the 
depuratory functions of the human body. The self-made poisons are not thrown of 
the man feels dull and down-hearted ; whiskey can give the sense of well-being, though 
aot the well-being; the old craving comes back; there is a saloon on every corner kept by 
men whose interest is to make sales; ‘‘just this one bracer,’”’ and then—the long hill to 
climb again, or else a steady progress to the bottom. Prayer and high resolve, yes, 
but first of all, dietetic and hygienic precautions; Turkish baths to help the skin get rid 
of toxins, out-of-door play and relaxation, suitable clothing, but especially the cutting 
off of meats, and sweets, and spices, and the substitution of certain vegetables (par- 
ticularly that fragrant esculent, the onion) acid fruits, and all such, inspiriting to the 
depuratory organs and cooling to a stomach which whiskey has brought into a condi- 
tion which this man describes (having assisted at post-mortemsof alcoholics), but which 
I will mot, because I don’t think you'd care for it. 

And. he has good ideas, too, concerning other human frailties which, for Aunt Jane’s 
sake, I will not further mention than to say that their increasing consequences— 
rapidly increasing, too,—are to delirium tremens what rat-poison is to a slight chill. 

And, furthermore, the man held sound views as to the importance of the job as a 
factor in the uplift of the downhearted. The job’sthe main thing, for life at all depends 
on it. Short hours and good pay, else the human animal becomes more animal and 
less human. : 

Just about here comes in what [ said about the drop in the bucket and what he said 
about attending to his drop. The jobisn’tin his drop. Now, here's something we all 
come up against, not only when we try to help 
others— Where's the job? 

I pressed that. 

‘Advertise ; study the ad columns; get out and hunt for it; hustle.” 

And then he told about how one early morning last Summer he couldn't sleep. He 
dressed and went out into the Lake Front Park in Chicago in front of the hotel he lives 
at. Hundreds of men were sleeping out of doors, lacking the price of a bed within 
doors. Presumably, also, lacking the price of breakfast. So he went toan early-open 
restaurant and got a lot of sandwiches made up, some coffee, and a peach apiece, and 
went through the park, saying: ‘‘'Have breakfast with me?’’? And when men called to 





ourselves, but also when we try to help — 


him, ‘‘Thank you, boss,’’ he answered: “Don’t thank me; thank the Main Office,” look- 


ingupward. Hesmiled at the repartee of one man:” Well, yvoucan pass the word along, 
can’t you?’’ and then saddened as he added: ‘‘Nice-looking fellows, too. Not bums. 
It was not their fault that they were out of work. The factories shut down.” 

Don’t blame him for not having a ready answer to the riddle of the modern Sphinx. 
At least he recognizes that there is a riddle. 

“IT haven’t given much attention to politics,”” he said. (I liked that in him; he wasn’t 
Mr. Know-it-all.) ‘‘Maybe I’ve looked too much at details. But it seems to me that 
in hard times, when men are out of work, the government ought to put them at work 
so that families need not be broken up, fathers tramping the country over looking for 
jobs, while the mothers and the children are dispossessed and on the sidewalk. And,” 
he added, ‘‘it seems to me a government that sells for money the right to destroy men’s 
souls and bodies with whiskey ought, at the very least, to take care of its victims. 
But that won’t be, I suppose, until the Senators and Congressmen are all converted 
men. 

I did not press that. 

Well, as I say, he seemed to be right sensible. That is to say, he had a good many of 
my own ideas. But what most of all smoothed down my bristles, I suppose, was a 
certain liking I have for a man that really believes in his religion. I’ve never been able 
to rid myself of that. Haven't tried over and above hard, I reckon. Oratorical and 
‘sonorous Christianity, the reverent and dignified sort, I admire only moderately. I 
rather prefer colloquial Christianity, to whom God is not only the Maker and Governor 
of all things but a dear Father—even a Neighbor, as real and veridical as the neighbor 
across the hall. 


[liked the man better and better, and, from 
being suspicious and, if you please, ‘‘cage-y,"" | 
ended by asking if I mightn’t go out with him 
on his Day with the Downhearted, when he 
“attends to his drop.” 

That's on the Thursday of each week 
First off, he was minded to give the Scriptural 
tithe, but found it easier to keep track of one 
day in seven than one day in ten. And, since 
Thursday is instinctively a sort of Sunday 
(readers of Tue DELINEATOR will understand 
that), he chose it. He doesn’t go near his regu- 
lar vocationon that day; he draws no salary for 
it; he has a headquarters from which he works 
with various devices. It’s very interesting to 
hear him tell about it, but I can’t describe it 
save from his description. I'd rather tell about 


the Thursday I was with him in New York. I 
saw that. 
I think I will not give his name. He doesn’t 


want contributions, and he doesn’t want this 
Thursday work of his mixed up with that which 
brings him in his income. I can imagine that 
his partners might feel a shade annoyed to have 
him do that sort of thing. (He didn’t say so.) 
It must look kind of flighty to them—‘“not 
business.”’ Neither is it. If he could get his 
wish—a good job for every last man—why, my 
land! it would knock business galley-west not to 
have always a whole lot of people so hard up 
that they will take any kind of a job at any 
wages that will keep soul and body in the same 
suit of clothes. 

This Thursday work of his isn’t business, 
and just to make certain sure it isn’t, can’t and 
sha'n't be, at least for this publication, except at 
regular rates, we'll leave out his name and ad- 
dress, what his firm manufactures, what it pays its operatives, what it sells the finished 
product for, and all about it. 

I suspect—in fact, he owned as much to me—that he doesn’t adhere strictly to 
Thursdays. When he’s away from home, he can’t take up the threads just where he 
dropped them the week before; he must find new threads. Hence, when we set out to- 
gether, he had West Forty-fifth Street in his mind. A poor old woman—but I didn’t 
see that. 

Just as we started out, he broke away and followed aftera man. When he returned, 
he was writing down an address. ‘“‘It was in my mind,” he said, ‘‘that I should need 
some Catholic tracts, and I didn’t know where to get them. You know—”’ he laughed 
a little embarrassed laugh—‘‘you know, I believe a good deal in divine direction. ] 
wanted Catholic tracts, and lo! and behold, here comes along a Catholic priest, just the 
man to tell me where to get them.”’ 

This solitary instance may. not seem more an entire demonstration to you than it 
was to me, but walking along he narrated many instances. Unaccountable impulses 
came to him to go through this or that unwonted street, to turn back, or to do this or 
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“Now, let’s see. What would you like to eat?” 


that inexplicable thing, and lo! at the end of the adventure was some downhearted need- 
ing to be helped up. (Another working hvpothesis might be that downhearted ones 
are not so scarce but that they can be found ’most anywhere.) Sometimes ‘‘divine 
direction’’ seems more like divination, as in the instance of the man whom he had 
helped time and time again, but the fellow had a fatal facility in falling. ‘‘Jim,’’ he 
said, “I think I'll cut you out after this.’"”. The man begged and pleaded. He was 
thinking of getting married! My friend finally agreed to leave it tothe Lord, and put his 
finger on a verse in the Bible at random choice. It was: ‘Let brotherly love con- 
tinue.’’” That settled the assistance, and right below it was: ‘‘ Marriage is honorable in 
all,” and that settled the wedding. And it turned out all right. The fellow’s doing 
well, and happy as the day is long. , 

Before we reached West Forty-fifth Street and the conclusion that it afforded no 
special field, there were two or three tentative efforts—‘‘trial arrows,’’ in a manner of 
speaking. You will forgive me if_J. note in myself expériencésthat doubtless would 
have been yours, too. 

(Continucd on page 562) 





Songs by MarsuaLLt STEELE, OSWALD Bar- 
RON und FE. NEsBIT. 


CHARACTERS 


THE IXING 

THE QUEEN 
PRINCE CHARMING 
BARON GRUNTHEIM 
DRESSALINDA 
MARIGOLDA 
CINDERELLA 
Farry GODMOTHER 

FIERALD 

Lanies and GENTLEMEN of the Court 


(Their son) 


t (His daughters) 


Airs Usep:-—‘The Fisherman’s Daugh- 
ter;” “Let Me Like a Soldier Fall;” 
“Poor Mary <Ann’’ (‘All through the 
Night’’); ‘La Donna e¢ Mobile;’’ ‘‘ Blacher- 
Lied;’”’ “Little Bird’ (‘‘Kommt ein Vo- 
gel’); “Hush-a-Bye Baby,;’’ “Old 
King Cole;’’ ‘On the Ling Ho;’’ 
**We'll All Go a-Hunting To-day ;” 
“Bridal March” (Lohengrin); 
“Come, Lasses and Lads.” 


SCENE I 


SCENE: Dressing-room. <A dressing- 
table with mirror on one side of the 
stage and on the other a small table with 
funs, gloves, etc., on tt. DRESSALINDA at 
mirror, MARIGOLDA at door, both calling 
im patiently, “Cinderella!” as curtain rises. 

Dress. and Mari. (together)—Cinder- 
ella, Cinderella! 

DreEss.— What can that girl be doing? 

’ Mari.—She’s always out when we want 
her. 

Dress.—And just now, when we want 
to look our very best because we're going 
to the Prince's ball! 

Mari.—I can’t think what she is doing. 
She must be asleep. Cinderella! 

CIND. (without, patiently) —I'm coming, 
sister. 

Dress.—I can’t understand how it is 
she never comes when she’s called. She 
has really nothing much to do; only to 
make the beds, and sweep the rooms, and 
clean the grates and the boots, and get 
the dinner, and lay the table, and do the 
sewing and the washing and the ironing, 
and to scrub the floors and to help 
us dress—that’s all. How idle she 
is! Cindcrella! 

(Enter CINnD.) 

Cinp.—I had to wash my hands, 
sister; they were so black with doing 
the grate. 

Mari.—Why couldn't you leave 
the grate till afterward? And be- 
sides, why do you make yourself so 
dirty over everything you do? [We 
are always clean. 

CIND. (meekly)—Yes, sister. 

Dress.—Now give me my fan. 

Marr.—Give me my gloves first. 
(CIND. gets both.) 

Mari.—I shall want my shawl. 

Cinp. (aside)—I wish they 
wouldn't wear that shawl. It was 
my dear mother's. Oh! how I wish 
she hadn't died and left me here to 
be miserable! I do everything I 
can for my_ step-sisters, but I 
wouldn’t mind how much I did for 
them if they would only be kind! 

Mari.— Now then, be quick. 


by E. Nesbit 


I think my dress wants a stitch here. 
Dress.—And pin my flowers a little 
higher. (Cinp. obeys.) You tiresome 
little wretch, how cold your hands are! 
Mari.—Come now, make haste, make 
haste, for it’s time we started. The 
Prince is twenty-one to-day. It’s his 
birthday party, and we are invited. 


“The cab is at the door” 


SONG: Arr, ‘THE FISHERMAN'S DauGH- 
TER.” 


DreEss.— 
Oh, yes, I’m delighted 
To know I’m invited: 
And the Court should all feel the same joy 
MarRI.— 
But they don’t. 
There are princes by dozens 
With brothers and cousins, 
Who will yearn to have me for a partner. 
DREss.— 
They won't. 
Cinp.— 
I've no one to pet me; 
My sisters forget me; 
In their pleasures and parties I never can share 


CHORUS: 
Dress. and Mari.— 
But oh, yes! we’re delighted, 
CiInpD.— 
But oh, yes! they’re delighted. 


Dress. and Mar!i.— 
To know we're invited. 


(CINDERELLA 







Rluatrationa by Reginald Etred 


CIND.— 
To know they're invited, 
Dress. and Mari.— 
The prince gives a party and we shall be there. 
CiInp.— 
The prince gives a party and I sha’n't be 
there. 
DREss.— 
My dress is perfection, 
*Twill bear close inspection, 
(To Mari.)— 
But it makes yours look—well, 
rather dowdy, I fear. 
M ARI.— 
But excuse the suggestion, 
The principal question 
Is, who is inside these same 
dresses, my dear? 
CIND.— 
I have nothing delightful 
My dresses are frightful, 
I never go out and it’s not at all 
fiir. 
Dress. and MaRi.— 
But oh, yes! we're de- 
lighted 
To know we're invited. 
The Prince, ete. 
(Cuorus as before.) 


Dress.—Now, you silly girl, don’t 
stand there dreaming. You must 
go and calla cab—a respectuble cab, 
mind, to look as much like a private 
carriage as possible. And mind that 
the horse is a good one, and mind that 
the cabman is a sensible, honest man, 
and mind—— 

Marr.—Don’t mind her, at any rate! 
Be off or we shall be late. (Pushes 
CIND. off.) 

Dress. (languishingly, ajter a look in 
the glass)—How beautiful I look! 

Mari. (looking over her shoulder at her 
hair)—I don't think—I don’t want to 
be vain, Dressalinda, but I don’t think I 
ever saw such an exquisite figure as mine. 

Dress.—Papa ought to see our 
dresses. I'll call him. (Ex1t.) 

Mari.—How vain she is! — 

(Enter BARON and DReEss.) 

BaRon—Well, well, well! what’s all 
this about? Isn’t it. enough that I pay 
for your dresses and your cabs and flow- 
ers and furbelows, besides treating the 
Under-Secretary of State to three bottles 





“Wait and see, pretty Prince Charming ” 
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of lemonade before he would put your 
names on the list of the Prince’s party? 
And yet you must come and disturb me 
just as I was looking through my post- 
aye-stamp album, trying to find a place 
for the new farthing parcel-post stamp. 
(Stantps his foot.) 

Mari.—Talk about stamps! But, pap, 
you really must look at us. We're much 
finer than stamps. 

Baron.—Yes, I pay for it all—all—all. 
And yet you don’t seem to get off. I 
don't know how it is. I sent you to the 
best schools, I brought you up as I 
thought your poor dear mother would 
have wished. I told your teachers to 
spare no expense to make you suitable for 
the marriage market—the royal marriage 
market. And yet you don’t seem to get 
on or go off—at least . Why, there 
have been at least a dozen German royal 
highnesses married since you grew 
up, and yet here you are, still on my 
hands. 

Marr.—Well, never mind, father dear, 
we'll do our best. You know the Prince 
is to choose his bride to-night, and I have 
often thought that—— 

BARON (severely) -You have never 
thought that he would choose you? Oh, 
vanity! 

Mari.—Well, papa dear, any daughter 
of yours would adorn any throne. 

BaRON (softened)—Well, child, well, 
well, well! 

Dress.—And if he doesn’t take a fancy 
to Marigolda, he might be attracted by 
modest worth. 

BarRoNn—Have you sent for a cab? 

Dress.—Yes, but I dare say Cinderella 
hasn't found one, she is so stupid. 

(Enter CIND. timidly.) 

Cinp.—O papa, I wish I might go to 

the ball. 


BaRon—You? Why, nonsense, child! 
You mustn't think of such things. Eh, 


what? (The two Sisters pull him differ- 
ent ways.) Besides, you've got no dress 
and—— 


Mari.—And you aren’t fit for society. 
Besides 

Dress.—And what about the cab? 

CIND. (in deep dejection)—Oh, the cab 
1s at the door. 





SONG: Arr, “Let ME LIKE A SOLDIER 
Fact.” 





“Don’t cry, dear. Would you really like to 30?” 


DrREss.— 

The cab is at the door—hurrah! 
Where have I put my fan? 

The fare is half-a-crown, papa— 
M aRI.— 
And twopence for the man. 


BaRON— 
Then go at once, for if you wait, 
It will be sixpence more. 


DREss.— 
Don’t worry, or you'll make us late 
The cab is at the door. 
ALL (repeat)— 
The cab is at the door. 
Mari.— 
The cab has come—I am so glad, 
I never looked so sweet: 
The Prince with rapture will go mad— 


DreEss.— 
Unspeakable conceit! 
MaARI.— 
Though he may think my sister plain, 
My beauty he'll adore; 
I must look in the glass again. 
BARON and DREss. (intercepting 
her)— 
The cab is at the door. 
ALL (re peat)— 
The cab is at the door. 
BaRon— 
Make haste, I have no time to spare. 
My stamps I,must arrange. 
There's -half+a sovereign for the fare, 
And don t_forget the change. 
Your sisterrwill sit up for you, 


w i 


"Hom fe 


So mind you're back by four: 
But don’t wake mie, wWhate’er you do. 


CaBMAN (wethout)—'Ere, I s'y, come 





“Yes, our steps suit perfectly” 


along, can't wyte all noight; I've to fetch 
‘Is Ryle ‘Ighness, the Lord Mayor, I ‘ave. 


ALL (alarmed)— 

The cab 1s at the door, 

The cab is at the door! 
CURTAIN. 


SCENE I1.—Kitchen, CixdDERELLA 
discovered in front of fire. She has a 
loose overall, buttoning down the front, and 
her ball dress carefully hidden under tt. 


SONG: Arr,‘* Poor Mary Ann.” 


CiIND.— 
While they pass the time in pleasure 
All through the night, 
Wearily the hours I measure 
All through the night. 
If I sleep, I dream I’m making 
Beds till my poor back is aching, 
Scrubbing, scouring, boiling, baking, 
All through the night. 


Oh it’s hard to sit here sighing 
Ail through the night. 
Yet I've cause enough for crying 
All through the night. 
If they loved their little sister, 
Ere they left they would have kissed her, 
But I'm certain they've not missed her 
All through the night. 


Cinp.—Oh, how sad it is to be left alone 


here! How I wish I could go to the ball! 
(Enter Farry GopMOTHER, tnseen by 
Cinp.) I wouldn’t have asked to dance 


—only to find some little corner out of 
sight where I could squeeze in and see 
everything. I do try to be a good girl, 
but it’s hard, very hard. Oh, how I 
wish [ could go tothe ball! (Cries.) 

Farry—Cinderella! 

Cinp. (softly)—Yes, who is it? 

Farry—It is I, your Fairy Godmother. 

CIND. (getting up politely) 
—[ didn’t know I had a 
fairy godmother; but I am 
very pleased to see you. 
Will you take a chair, and 
can I get you anything— 
some coffee or a glass of 
milk? 

Farry— Fairies 
drink coffee. 

Cinp.—I beg pardon. 

Farry—Why were you 
crying just now? 

Cinp.—I want to go to 
the ball. 

Farry—And why don’t 
you? 

Cinp.—I wasn’t asked. 
Ihaven'tadress. I haven’t 
a ticket or shoes or a fan or 
gloves or anything. (Cries 
again.) 

Farry—Don’t cry, dear. 
Would you really like to 
go? 

Cinp.—Oh, yes. 

Farry—Then stand up. 

(Cinb. stands up, turning back to audti- 
ence, unbuttons her overall, and at the 
word ‘‘three’’ lets it fall.) One, two, 
three! (The old dress falls off, displaying 
Cinp. in her ball dress.) 


don't 





“Thank goodness it’s true; 
there'll be one of you mar- 
ried to-day” 


THE DELINEATOR 


Crnp.— Oh, Godmother, how beautiful! 
How good you are! Oh, how happy I 
am! 

Farry -You are a good girl and I 
haven't forgotten you all these years, 
but IT have had so much to see to I 
haven't been able to come to see you 
before. 

Cixp.—But, Godmother, I’ve got 
nu cab to goin. I fetched the last 
one off the rank for my sisters. 

Fatry-—-Go into the shed and fetch 
me the pumpkin you cut this morn- 
ing for soup. (CIND. goes.) 

Farry —Poor child, poor. child, 
poor Cinderella! But she is going to 
be happy now. 

Cinp.—It’s so big I can’t get it 
in at the door. 

Farry—Well, leave it outside, and 
now go and get eight rats out 
of the trap. They won't hurt 
you, they are only fairy rats. 

(CIND. goes and returns.) 
Cixnp.—There are just eight in the 

tray). 

Farry—Now four mice. 

Cinb. (vtttside)—-They are all here, 
sitting ina row on the pumpkin, as 
good as gold. 

Farrky—Now come here and I will 
show you how we do things in Fairy 
Land. One, two, three! (Mi aves her 
wand, potits off stage.) 

Cixnp.—Q) Godmother, how won- 
derful! How did you do it? 

Farry -What do you see, child? 

Cixp. (looking off)-——-Oh, it is 
splendid! The pumpkin has turned 
into a golden coach and the eight 
rats into eivht prancing white horses, 
and the mice have turned into coach- 
men and footmen. How clever of 
you! How did you do it? 

Farry—Why, like this. It’s quite 
easy. _[ wave my magic wand and say— 
“One, two, three!’ and things chance as [ 
Wish them to. 

Cinp. (doubtfully)—Oh, I see. 

Farry—Now, I suppose you'll want 
some shoes to dance in. Can you dance? 

Cinp.—No, I'm afraid not. 

Fatxry—These are magic shoes (hand- 
amiga pairtoher), They will teach you to 
dance better than any one else in the 
Too. 

Cinp.—Dear little silver shoes! 
I put them on? 

Farry—Of course. Did you think 
they were just to look at? (CIND. puts 
tlivant on.) 

FarRy—Now you must go, but before 
you start, let me tell you something. 
The effects of my wand are very wonder- 
ful, but they don't last long. At twelve 
o'clock the charm breaks. Your coach 
will turn into a pumpkin, your horses into 
rats, and your servants 
into mice, and your pretty 
dress will be nothing but 
old rags again. 

Cinp.—Qh, dear! 

Farry—So you must 
come away at eleven, and 
that will give you nice time 
to get home betore the 
clock strikes twelve. You'll 
remember, won't you? 

Cinp.—QOh, yes, God- 
mother, I'll remember. 

Farry—RBe sure you do. 
Now run and get into the 
coach. 

Cixp.— What's 
music? 

Farry—Oh, it’s only the 
fairies singing to you. It’s 
their way of wishing you 
good luck. (Cinpb. dances 
macurku, stopping every now 
and then to listen.) 


Shall 


that 


Y 
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CHORUS OF FAIRIES: Arr, ‘La pon- 
NA E MosBILe.”' 


Fair shines the moon to-night 
And by its balmy light 
Thousands are hastening 
Where lights are glistening. 
For ‘tis to-night they make 


That's the way it’s dune! 


Feast for the Prince's sake, 
Pleasure in plenty, 
Since he’s one-and-twenty. 
To the palace haste, dear, 
Bright pleasures taste, dear. 
(She stops and lrstens.) 
Sweet Cinderclla, 
Haste to the ball! 


Haste! TLaste' Taste to the ball. 
Haste! Taste! Oh haste, haste to the ball. 
CURTAIN, 


SCINTD FIL The Ballroom; 
and (QUEEN on a_throne; 
LADIES conversing. 


KING 
Lorps and 


’ 


SONG: QuEEN. Atk, “Brutcner Lien.’ 


Twenty-one years ayo, when the young Prince 
was born 

The lion howled for happiness, and woke the 
unicorn, 





“Choose me again, my fairest” 


The largest golden tablespoon was in_ his 
princely mouth, 
And big bells and little bells were rung from 
north to south. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 
papa, 
His mother is our gracious Queen— 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 


The King 1s his 


When that sweet princely baby would shut his 
princely eves 

There were nine hundred trumpeters 
to play him hush-a-byes; 

The people came in thousands to 
bring him sugar-plums 

And they came in their millions to see 
him suck his thumbs. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! etc. 


When his Highness was older, say, 
four or five or six, 

He played with diamond marbles, and 
built with golden bricks, 

And when he rode a cock-horse, as 
everybody knows, 

There were rings on his fingers, and 
bells on his toes. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! etc. 


The walls of his palace, white marble 
they shine, 

They're twice as long as Edgeware 
Road, and fifty times as fine, 
And now he's to be married—to-night 

he makes his choice. 
Then shout for him, and shout for us, 
with one resounding voice. 

Cnorus— 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! etc. 

(Enter HERALD, hurriedly.) 

HerRaLD—His most Noble, Most 
Powerful, Most Princely, Most Affable, 
Rovalest, Highest Royal Highness, the 
Prince Charming, Lord of allthe Eastern 
Islands, London Bridge, Spa Road, Ber- 
mondscy, Deptford, Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, approaches. 

Kinc— Well done, my boy, well done! 
Twenty-one to-day—I'’m proud of you, 
sir—your hand. 

PrinceE—Your Majesty is too conde- 
scending. (They shake hands.) 

QUEEN—Come and give me a kiss, my 
dear. [ hope you'll enjoy yourself and 
be a good boy, and don't upset anything 
over your best clothes. Oh, I forgot you 
were grown up. 
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Princk—Thank you, mama; you were 
always so kind and careful. 

Ring- -Now, Charming, you must open 
the ball. Whom are you poing to dance 
with? Lots of pretty girls, sweet as 
apples! Which is it to be—eh? eh? 

Prince —You sec, your Majesty, who- 
ever I dance with | shall have to marry, 
so [can't decide all in a minute. 

Kine —Quite mght. Marry in haste 
—you know. [oo marricd in haste—and 
I've repented at leisure. 

Qu&EN—IWVhat, your Majesty? 

Kinc—TI married in haste, I repest, 
and I’ve been happy at leisure—but it 
mightn’'t happen that way with you. 

PriIncE—Perhaps not, your Majesty. 
(Goes up to QUEEN.) Mother, I had a 
strange dream last night. | thought a 
strange Princess came to the door of the 
palace ina beautiful golden coach, drawn’ 
by eight white horses, and the moment I 
saw her I loved her. If she were here, I 
could open the ball. But dreams never 
come true—do they? (Sighs.) 

QUEEN—Oh, yes, they do—sometimes. 
(Enter First GENT.) 

First Gent.—I say, Charming, a most 
beautiful strange Princess is at the palace 
door in a golden coach, drawn by cight 
white horses, and she says—Is this the 
place where there's a birthday party? 
She is afraid her coachman has come to 
the wrong palace. 

Kinc— Dear me, Charming, hadn’t you 
better go out and see? (PRINCE AND 
HERALD go out.) 

QvEEN—I think our boy has been 
working too hard. Tver since he worked 
so tremendously hard to pass the First 
Standard, he has not been quite himsclf. 
(Enter HERALD, showing in PRINCE and 
CIND.) 

Weratp—Prince Charming and_ the 
beautiful Princess from nowhere. (PRINCE 
introduces CIND. to KING and QUEEN.) 

DrEss.—So this is his choicel Well, I 
can't say I think much of her. 

Mari.—She's rather pretty in a niminy- 
piminy sort of way, but no style. 

Dress.—Her dress is magnificent, but 
how painfully plain she is! 

Mari.—I don't think he need have 
waited for her! 

Dress.—I should think not, indced! 





SONG: Prince. Air, 
“‘LittLe Brirp.”’ 


Lovely Lady, vou're 
welcome, I kiss your 
white hand. 

lam here at your feet, I 
am Prince of the land. 

Your lips are vermilion, 
your smile is the sun, 

Your charms are a mil- 
lion, amillion and one. 


The day flies away: love 
and time are at spite. 

Do you love mea Ittle? 
Will you leave me to- 
night ? 

Shall the light die away? 

Will you leave me 
alone ? 

O queen of my heart, 
let me kneel at your 





throne. 
Kinc—What an 
= extremely charming 
“You're all fetched” girl! 


(QQUEEN—I wonder 
if she’s a good housekeeper and sweet- 
tempered. 

Kixc—lI hope so, I’m sure. 


SONG: CINDERELLA. AiR, ‘‘Husu-a-Bve, 
BaBy.”’ 


Pretty Prince Charming, if I should say 
“Yes" in this sudden, inconsequent way, 
We might regret it in one of these days: 
Love is a lottery, every one says. 
Yet if you ask me some other day 
I'm not sure I shall answer ‘Nay "' 

Wait and see, wait and see, 

Pretty Prince Charming, wait and see, 

(pause) 

But you may guess what the answer will be. 


(Continued on page 552) 





THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


Illustration from a drawing by Arthur I. Keller; engraved on wood by F. H. Wellington 


A synopsis of preceding chapters will be found at the end of this instalment 


Chapter XI—The New Boarder 

AP HIMES was sitting on the front gallery, dozing in the westering 
sunshine. It was Saturday afternoon, when the toilers were all out 
of the mills, and most of them lying on their beds or gone in to Wa- 
tauga. The village seemed curiously silent and deserted. Through 
the lazy smoke from his cob pipe Pap noticed Shade Buckheath 
emerge from the store and start up the street. He paid no more 
attention till that young man’s voice at the porch edge roused him 
from his half-somnolence. 

‘‘Evenin’, Pap,”’ said the newcomer. 

‘Good evenin’, yourself,’’ returned Himes with unusual cordiality. 
“Come in, Buck, an’ seta spell. Rest your hat—rest your hat.”’ 

Shade threw himself on the upper step of the porch and searched in his pockets for 
tobacco. 

‘Got room for another boarder?” he asked laconically. 

The old man nodded. 

“T reckon they’s always room, ef it’s asked for,’’ he returned. ‘‘Hit’s the one way | 
got to make me a livin’, with Louvany dyin’ off and Mavity puny like she is.”’ 

“All right,’”’ agreed Buckheath, rising, and treating the matter as terminated. ‘“‘I'll 
move my things in a-Monday.”’ 

‘‘Hold on thar—hold on, young feller,’’ objected Pap, as Shade turned away. It was 
against all reasonable moun- 
tain precedent to trade so 
quickly; but indeed the 
young man had merely done 
so with a view to forcing 
through what he well knew 
to be a doubtful proposition. 

‘I’m a-holdin’ on,’’ he ob- 
served gruffly at last, as the 
other continued to blink at 
him with red eyes and say 
nothing. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with what I said? Have 
you got any objections?” 

‘Well, yes, I have,’’ Himes 
opened up ponderously. 
“You set yourself down on 
that thar step and we'll have 
this here thing out. My 
boardin’-house is for gals. I 
fixed it so when I come here. 
There ain't scarcely a rowdy 
feller in Cottonville that 
hain’t at one time or another 
had the notion he’d board 
with Pap Himes; but I’ve 
always kep’ a_ respectable 
house, and I always aim to. 
[aman old man, and I beara 
good name, and I’m the only 
man in this house, and I aim 
to stay so. Now, sir, there’s 
my platform; and you may 
take it or leave it.”’ 

Buckheath glanced angrily 
and contemptuously into the 
stupid, fatuous countenance 
above him; he appeared to 
curb with some difficulty the 
disposition to retort in kind. 
Instead, he returned sar- 
castically: 

“The fellers around town 
say you won't keep anything 
but gals because nothin’ but 
gals would put up with your 
hectorin’ 'em, and crowdin’ 
ten in a room that was in- 
tended forfour. That’s what ES = ray, 
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folks say; but I’ve got a rea- a i ta 
son to want to board with Ss a - i ees 
you, Pap, and I’ll pay regular ual er is i ae ~ 


prices and take what you 
give me.” 

Himes looked a little as- 
tonished; then an expression 
of distrust stole over his 
broad, flat face. 

“What's bringin’ you 
here ?”’ he asked bluntly. 

‘Johnnie Consadine,”’ re- 
turned Shade, without eva- 
sion or preamble. ‘Johnnie an’ me was aimin’ to wed before I left the mountains. 
Now she’s got down here, and doin’ better than ever she hoped to, and I cain’t get 
within hand-reach of her.”’ 

‘Ye cain’t?” inquired Pap scornfully. ‘‘Why, anybody could marry that gal that 
wanted to. But Lord! anybody can marry any gal, if he’s got the sense he was born 
with.” 

‘All right,’ repeated Shade grimly. ‘‘I come to you to know could I get board, not 
to ask advice. I aim to marry Johnnie Consadine, and I know my own business—air 
you goin’ to board me?”’ 

“T cain’t do it, Buck,’’ returned Himes definitely. ‘‘I ain't got such a room to give 
you by yourself as you'd be willin’ to take up with; and nobody comes into my room. 
But I'll tell you what I'll do for you—I'll meal you, ef that will help your case any. 
I'll meal you for two dollars a week, and throw in a good word with Johnnie.” 

Buckhe ath received the conclusion of this speech with a grin. 

‘“T reckon your good word would have a lot to do with Johnnie Consadine!”’ he said 
ironically, as he picked up his hat from the floor. 

“Uh-uh,”’ nodded Pap. ‘She sets a heap of store by what I say. All of 'em does, 


_ 





He peas above them, white and ete “You thieves!” he roared. ‘Give me my bandanner! 
Give me Johnnie's silver mine!” Himes. What do you make 


but Johnnie in particular.. I don’t know but what you're about right. Ain’t no sense 
in bein’ all tore up concernin’ any gal or woman; but I believe if I was pickin’ out a 
good worker that would earn her way, I'd as soon pick out Johnnie Consadine as any 
on ’em.”’ 

And having thus paid his ultimate compliment to Johnnie, Himes relapsed into 1n- 
termittent slumber as Shade moved away down the squalid, dusty street under the 
fierce July sun. 

Johnnie greeted the new boarder with a reserve which was in marked contrast to the 
reception he got from the other girls. Shade Buckheath was a handsome, compelling 
fellow, and a good match. When supper was over on the first night of his arrival, 
Shade walked out on to the porch and seated himself on the steps. The-girls disposed 
themselves at a little distance—your mountain-bred young female is ever obviously 
shy, almost to prudery. 

‘“Whar’s Johnnie Consadine?”’ asked the newcomer lazily, disposing himself with his 
back against a post and his long legs stretched across the upper step. 

‘““Settin’ in thar, readin’ a book,” replied Beulah Catlett curtly. Beulah was but 
fourteen, and she belonged to the newer dispensation which speaks up more boldly to 
the masculine half of creation. ‘“‘Johnnie! Johnnie Consadine!”’ she called through 
the casement. ‘‘Here’s Mr. Buckheath, wishful of your company. You'd better 
come out.” 

‘“T will, after a while,’’ returned Johnnie absently. ‘I’ve got to help Aunt Mavity 
some, and then I'll be there.” 

“Hit’s a sight the books 
that gal does read,’’ com- 
plained Beulah. ‘‘Looks like 
a body might get enough 
stayin’ in the house by 
workin’ in a cotton-mill, 
without humpin’ theirselves 
up over a book all evenin’.” 

“Mr. Stoddard lends ’em to 
her,’” announced Mandy im 
portantly. ‘‘He used to give 
‘em to Miss Lyddy Sessions, 
and she’d give ’em to John- 
nie; but now when Miss Lyd. 
dy’s away he'll bring one 
down to the mill about every 
so often, and him an’ John. 
nie’ll stand and gas and talk 
over what’s in ’em—I can't 
understand one word they 
say. I tell you, Johnnie Con. 
sadine’s got sense.”’ 

Buckheath had been +4 
week at the Himes boarding 
house, finding it not unpleas. 
ant to show Johnnie Consa: 
dine how many of the girls 
regarded him with favor, 
whether she did or not, wher 
he came to supper one eve: 
ning with a gleam in his eye 
that spoke evil for some one 
Rr After the meal was over, he 

Fern: sto followed Pap out on the 
i el Te porch and sat down close be- 

| i side the old man, the girls 
being bunched expectantly 
on the step, for he was apt to 
delay for a bit of chat witb 
one or another of them be 
fore leaving. 

“You infernal old rascal, 
I’ve caught up with you!” 
he whispered, leaning close to 
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\ ii % yt | his host. 
-. Ree a Himes clutched the pipe 1n 
I RW ash Be his teeth till it clicked, and 


stared in helpless resentment 
at his mealer. 

4 ae YS AN oY be ‘“What’s the matter with 

“~ if SR Wik 8 you?’’ he demanded. 

. Y q aa v2 & AC ee a ‘‘Speak lower, so the gals 

nh won't hear you, or you'll wish 

you had,’’ counseled Shade. 

‘“T sent that there thing on to 

Washington to get a patent 

on it, and now I find that 

they was a model of the same 

there in the name of Gideon 


4 el ae « rip? 


of that?” 

Pap stared at the thin strips of metal lying in Shade’s hard, brown palm. 

“The little liar!’’ he breathed. ‘‘She told me she got it up herself.’’ He glared at 
the bits of steel with protruding eyes, and breathed hard. 

‘‘Well, she didn’t,’’ Shade countered swiftly, taking advantage of the turn things 
were showing. ‘‘I made six of ’em; and when I told her to bring ‘em back and I’d give 
her some that would wear better, she only brought me five. She said she’d lost one 
here at home, she believed. I might have knowed then that you'd get your claws on it 
if I wasn’t pretty peart.” 

Old Gideon was not listening; he had fallen into a brown study, turning the piece of 
metal in his skilful, wonted, knotty fingers with their spade tips. 

“Put it out of sight—quick—here she comes!’’ whispered Shade; and the old man 
looked up to see Johnnie Consadine in the doorway. A grin of triumph grew slowly 
upon his face, as he gazed from one to the other. 

‘She did get it up!’’ he muttered in Buckheath’s face. ‘‘You’re tryin’ to steal it 
from her. You filed out the pieces like she told you to; and when you found it would 
work, you tried to get a patent on it for yo’self. Nes; sir, I’m on tajou!”’ 

Shade looked over his shoulder. .,.The girls had_forgaken(the stéps. Despairing 
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of his coming, they were strolling two-and-two after Johnnie on the 


sidewalk. 
“It’s you and me for it, Pap,” he said hardily. ‘What was you 
tryin’ todo? Was you gettin’ the patent for Johnnie? Shall I call 


her up here and ask her ?”’ 

“No, no,” exclaimed the old man hastily. “They ain’t no use of puttin’ 
such things in a fool gal’s hands. She never heard of a patent—wouldn't 
me one from a hole in the ground. Hit’s like you say, Buck—you and me 

or it.” 

The two men rose and stood a moment. Shade smiling a bit to think 
what he would do with Pap Himes and his claim if he could only once get 
Johnnie to say yes to his suit. The thick wits of the elder man apparently 
realized this feature of the matter not at all. 

“Why, that thar gal is crazy to get married,” he argued half angrily. 
“You know in reason she is—they all are. The fust night when you brung 
her here I named it to her that she was pretty well along in years, and she'd 
better be spry about gittin’ her hooks on a man or she was left. She said 
she'd do the best she could—I never heered a gal speak up pearter—most of 
‘em would be ’shamed to name it out so free. Why, if it was me, I’d walk 
her down to a justice’s office an’ wed her so quick her head’d swim.” 

‘Who's that talking about getting married?” laughed Johnnie’s voice 
from the street, and Johnnie herself ran up the steps. 

“Hit was me,” harangued Pap Himes doggedly. ‘I was tellin’ Shade 
how bad you wanted to git off, and that I ‘lowed you'd be a good bargain for 
him.” 

He looked hopefully from one to the other, as though he expected to see 
his advice accepted and put into immediate practise. Johnnie laughed 
whole-heartedly. 

“Pap,” she said with shining eyes, “if you get me a husband, I’ll have to 
give you a commission on it. Looks like I can’t noways get one for myself, 
don’t it?” | 

She passed into the house, and Shade looked at his ally in helpless anger. 

“That’s the way she talks, here lately,’’ he growled. ‘Seems like it would 
be easy enough to come to something; and by the Lord! it would, with any 
other gal I ever seed—or with Johnnie like she was when she first came 
down here! But these days and times she's got a way of puttin’ me off that 
I can’t seem to get around.” 

Neither man quite understood the power of that mental culture which 
Johnnie was assimilating so avidly. That reading things in a book should 
enable her—a child, a girl, a helpless woman—to negative their wishes 
smilingly, this would have been a thing quite outside the comprehension of 
either. 

“Aunt Mavity wants me to go down to the store for her,” Johnnie an- 
nounced, returning. ‘Any of you girls like to come along?” 

Mandy had parted her Hips to accept the general invitation, when Shade 
Buckheath rose to his feet and announced curtly, “I'll go with you.” 

His glance added that nobody else was wanted, and Mandy subsided into 
a seat on the steps and watched the two walk away side by side. 

‘Looks like you ain’t just so awful pleased to have me boardin’,.with Pap,” 
Shade began truculently, when it appeared that the girl was not going to 
open any conversation with him. ‘‘Maybe you wasn’t a-carin’ for my com- 
pany down street this evenin’?”’ 

“No,” said Johnnie, bluntly but very quietly, “I wish you hadn't come 
to the house to board. I have told you to let me alone.”’ 

Shade laughed, an exasperated, mirthless laugh. ‘‘ You know well enough 
what made me do it,” he said sullenly. “If you don’t want me to board 
with Pap Himes you can stop it any day you say the word. You promise 
to wed me, and I'll go back tothe inn. The Lord knows they feed you bet- 
ter thar, and I believe in my soul the gals at Pap Himes’s will run me crazy. 
But as long as you hang off the way you do about our marryin’, and I git 
word of you carryin’ on with other folks, I’m goin’ to stay where I can watch 

ou.”’ 

“Other folks!" echoed Johnnie, color coming into her cheeks. ‘Shade, 
there’s no use of your quarreling with me, and [ see it’s what you’re settin’ 
out to do.” 

“Yes, other folks—Mr. Gray Stoddard, for instance. I ain’t got no auto 
to take you out ridin’ in, but you're a blame sight safer with me than you are 
with him; and if I was to carry word to your mother or your Uncle Pros 
about your doin’s they'd say-— -” 

“The last word my Uncle Pros left with ma to give me was that you'd 

bear watchin’, Shade Buckheath,” laughed Johnnie, her. face breaking up in- 
to sweet, sudden mirth at the folly of it all. “‘You’re not aimin’ for my 
good. I don’t see what on earth makes you talk like you wanted to marry 
me.”’ ‘ 
‘‘Because I do,” said Buckheath helplessly. He wondered if the girl did 
not herself know her own attractions, forgetful that he had not seen them 
plainly till a man higher placed in the social scale set the cachet of a gentle- 
man’s admiration upon them. 


Chapter XI![—The Contents of a Bandanna 


T WAS a breathless August evening; all day the land had lain humming 
and quivering beneath the glare of the sun. It seemed that such heat 
must culminate in a thunder shower. Even Pap Himes had sought the 
coolest corner of the porch, his pipe put out as adding too much to the 
general sweiter. 

The old man’s dreamy eyes were fixed with a sort of animal content on the 
winding road that disappeared in the rise of the gap. He had noted a small 
moving speck that appeared and disappeared as the foliage hid it or gaps in 
the trees revealed it. It was not vet time for the mill operatives to be out; 
but as he glanced eagerly in the direction of the buildings, the gates opened 
and the loom-fixers streamed forth. Pap had matters of some importance 
to discuss with Shade Buckheath, and he was glad to see the young man’s 
figure come swinging down the street. The two were soon deep in a whis- 
pered discussion, their heads bent close together. 

The little speck far up the road between the trees announced itself to the 
eye now asa moving figure, walking down toward Cottonville. 

‘Well, I'll read it again, if you don’t believe me,’’ Buckhcath said impa- 
tiently. ‘All that Alabama mill wants 1s to have me go over there and put 
this trick on their jennies, and if it works they'll give us a royalty of—well, 
I'll make the bargain.”’ 

“Or I will,’’ countered Pap swiftly. 

“You?” inquired Shade contemptuously. ‘Time they wrote some of the 
business down and you couldn't read it, whar’d you be, and whar’d our 
money be?”’ 

The moving speck on the road appeared at this time to be the fig- 
ure of a tall man, walking unsteadily, reeling from side to side of the 
road, yet approaching the village. 
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“Shade,” pacified Himes, with a truckling manner that the voung- 
er man’s aggressions were apt to call out in him, “you know I SC 
don’t mean anything against you, but L believe in my soul I'd S 
ruther sell out the patent. That man in Lowell’said he'd give 
twenty thousand dollars if it was proved to work-—now, didn’t he?”’ 

“Yes, and by the time it’s proved to work we'll have made three times 
that much out of it. There ain't a spinning-mill in the country that won't 
save money by putting in the indicator, and paving us a good royalty on it. 
If Johnnie and me was wedded, I'd go to work to-morrow advertising the 
thing.”’ 

“The gal ain’t in the mill this afternoon, is she?” asked old Himes. 

“No. She’s gone off somewheres with some folks Hardwick's sister-in-law 
has gothere. If you want to find her these days, you've got to hunt in some 
of the swell houses round on the hills.”’ 

He spoke with bitterness, and Pap nodded comprehendingly; the subject 
was an old one between them. Then Shade drew from his pocket a letter 
and prepared to read it once more to the elder man. 

““Whar’s Johnnie?” 

Himes started so violently that he disturbed the equilibrium of his chair 
and brought the front legs to the floor with a slam, so that he sat staring 
straight ahead. Shade Buckheath whirled and saw Pros Passmore standing 
at the foot of the steps—the moving speck come to full size. The old man 
was a wilder-looking figure than usual. He had no hat on, and a bloody 
cloth bound around his head confined the straggling gray locks quaintly. 
The face was ghastly, the clothing in tatters, and his hands trembled as they 
clutched a bandanna evidently full of some small articles that rattled to- 
gether in his shaking grasp. 

‘Good Lord—Pros! You mighty nigh scared me out of a year’s growth,” 
grumbled Pap, hitching vainly to throw his chair back into position. 
“Come in. Comein. You look like you'd been seein’ trouble.” 

“Whar’s Johnnie?” repeated old Pros hollowly. 

It was the younger man who answered this time, with an ugly lift of the 
lip over his teeth, between a sneer and a snarl. 

“She’s gone gaddin’ around with some of her swell friends. 
home before midnight, an’ then again she may not,” he said. 

The old man collapsed on the lower step. 

“T wish’t Johnnie was here,”’ he said querulously. 
him confusedly—‘' I've found her silver mine.”’ 

i THE words the two on the porch became suddenly rigid. Then Buck- 

“\ heath sprang down the steps, caught Passmore under the armpits and 
half led, half dragged him up to a chair, into which he thrust him with little 
ceremony. He stood before the limp figure, peering into the newcomer’s 
face with eyes of greed and hands that clenched and unclenched themselves. 

“You've found the silver mine!”’ he volleyed excitedly. ‘‘ Whose land is it 
on? Have you got options yet? My grandpappy always said they was a 
silver mine——”’ 

‘Hush!’ Pap Himes’s voice hissed across the loud, explosive tones. ‘‘No 
need to tell your business to the town. I'll bet Pros ain't thought about no 
He may need friends to he’p him out on such matters; and 
here’s you and me, Buck—God ‘knows he couldn’t have better ones.” 

The old man stared about him in a dazed fashion. 

“I’ve got my specimens in this here bandanner,” he explained quavering- 
ly. “I fell over the ledge, was the way I chanced upon it at the last, and I 
lay dead for a spell. My head’s busted right bad. But the ore specimens, 
they’re right here in the bandanner, and I aimed to give ’em to Johnnie—to 
put ’em right in her lap—the best gal that ever was—and say to her, ‘Here's 
your silver mine, honey, that your good-for-nothin’ old uncle found for ye. 
Now you can live like a lady.’ That's what I aimed to say to Johnnie. I 
didn't aim that nobody else should tetch them samples till she’d saw ’em.”’ 

Himes and Buckheath were exchanging glances across the old man’s bent 
gray head. 
rest or refreshment, but they were intent only on what the bandanna held. 

“Ve better let me look at ’em, Pros,” wheedled Pap Himes. 

The old man turned his disappointed gaze from one face to the other. 

“‘T wish’'t Johnnie was here,’’ he repeated his formula, as he raised the 
handkerchief and untied the corners. 


She may be 


““T[—’’ he looked about 


Pap glanced apprehensively up and down the street ; Buckheath ran tothe = 


door and shut it, that none in the nouse might see or overhear; and then the 
three stared at the unpromisir~-looking, earthy bits of mineral in silence. 
Finally Himes put down a stu\.by forefinger and stirred them meaning- 
lessly. 

‘Le’ me try one with my knife,”’ he whispered, as though there were any 
one to hear him. 

“All right,”’ returned the old man nervelessly. ‘‘But hit ain’t soft enough 
for lead-—if that’s what you're meanin’. I know that much. A lead mine 
is a mighty good thing. Worth as much as silver, maybe; but this ain’t 
lead.” 

A curious tremor had come over Pap Himes’s face as he furtively com- 
pared the lump of ore he held in his hand with something which he took 
from his pocket. He seemed to come to some sudden resolution. 

“No, ‘tain’t lead—and 'tain’t nothin’, he declared contemptuously, 
flinging the bit he held back into the handkerchief. ‘‘Pros Passmore—ye 
old fool—you come here and work us all up over some truck that wasn’t 
worth turnin’ with a spade! You might as well throw them things away. 
Whar in the nation did you git ‘em, anyhow?” 

Passmore stumbled to his feet. He had eaten nothing for three days. 
The fall over the ledge had injured him severely. He was scarcely sane at 
the moment. 

*“‘Ain't they no ’count?”’ he asked pitifully. ‘‘Why, I made shore they 
was silver. Well—’’ he looked dimlessly about—‘ I better go find John- 
nie,’’ and he started down the steps. 

‘Leave ’em here, Pros, and go in. 
suggested Pap, in a kinder tone. 

The bandanna slipped rattling from the old man’s relaxed fingers. The 
specimens clattered and rolled on the porch floor. With drooping head he 
shambled through the door. 

A woman's face disappeared for a moment from the shadowy front room 
window, only to reappear and watch unseen. Mavity was listening in a sort 
of horror as she heard her father’s tones: 

“Git down and pick ’em up—every one! Don’t you miss a one. Yo’ 
eyes is younger’n mine. Hunt ’em up—hunt ’em up!” hissed Pap, casting 
himself upon the handkerchief and its contents. 

“What is it?’ questioned Buckheath keenly. 
game on hand."’ And he hastened to comply. 
silver ?”’ 


Mavity’ll give you a cup of coffee,” 


“T thort you had some 
“Air they really 


(Continued on page 548) 
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% THE DELINEATOR SYMPOSIUM AT MEMPHIS %& 


ee IVIC services of great importance are being rendered by club-women everywhere to-day. Just what these ac. 
\ 4 tivities are, we believe that the American public would like to know. Through the co-operation of the women 

of Memphis, Tennessee, we are able to present a résume of what they have done for their city. As time af- 
fords, we hope to present the record of other cities, so that the assemblages for the different States may constitule a 


national roll-call.— THE EDITOR. 


HERE were three thousand people present. It 
was a rousing mass meeting attended by all of 
the Cotton City that could get into the building. 
Memphis’s great Lyceum Theater was filled so 
that not even standing room remained. The 
mayor of the city sat on the platform with other 
distinguished participants. The Business Men’s 
Club and the United Charities occupied boxes. And the Board 
of Education excused the public-school teachers to attend. 
Flags and banners and pennants floated everywhere through 
the auditorium, and great banks of flowers lent an added 
heauty to the scene that was gay with the color of women’s 
gowns and hats. Fifty-three organizations were represented. 
Mrs. Virginia Frazer Boyle, the writer, presided as chairman. 
The audience, led by the Becthoven Choral Class, sang ‘‘Amer- 
ica.” Then Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Tennessee, delivered an address. As he stepped forward on 
the platform these words were his forceful introduction: ‘The 
sovereignty of woman is a moral and spiritual sovereignty. I 
venture no prediction of her failure in any sphere which she 
may conscientiously elect to fill. The ethical ideals of a nation 
will never be higher than the ethical ideals of its women.’”’ 
And he had sounded the key-note of the significance of the 
gathering. The ethical ideals of the nation are growing higher 
because those women before him and other women elsewhere 
have been impressing on the community about them their 
ideals. They are doing it through social service. 

Mayor Malone called the clubs by name; one by one the pres- 
idents responded with three-minute reports that told briefly 
what each organization represented had done for Memphis. 
Two little pages in white and gold held each president’s club 
banner while she made her report. As the audience listened, 
enthusiasm over THE DELINEATOR symposium rose higher and 
higher and found expression in applause that made the building 
echo. These were reports covering the most diverse activities. 

Few women anywhere have done more for their town than 
has the Memphis Housekeepers’ Club. They gave the city its 
first playgrounds. In 1905 they secured vacant lots and or- 
ganized seven playgrounds in districts where they were most 
needed. Gardens were planted and games arranged for the 
children. In 1907 the City Council in response to the club’s 
petition appointed the Annual Cleaning Day, which now has 
the cooperation of all the city authorities. The Board of Edu- 
cation was induced by the Housekcepers’ Club to send to Co- 
lumbia University for a teacher, and domestic science is nowa 
regularly established branch of instruction in the public schools. 
Backed by the Medical Association, the club is now engaged 
in the work of establishing hygienic family laundries in every 
ward of Memphis. Civic improvement has recently become so 
prominent a feature of the club work that the city fathers have 
wanted to help. So the housekeepers organized the Civic 
Progress League, which admits men. The league has secured 
the cooperation of the Park Commissioners in planting shade 
trees through the city. It has raised $800 for the tuberculosis 
hospital. It has organized a large open meeting on civic im- 
provement and anc’ :ron public hygiene. Prizes are offered 
to boys and girls for the best flower beds, and the club annually 
celebrates Arbor Day. The membcrs are doing all they can in 
all the ways that they can to make Memphis a beautiful city. 





The First Women’s Organization 


| HE Woman’s and Young Woman's Christian Association 
of Memphis, which had its inception thirty-four years ago, 
represents the first organized effort by women for women in this 
Southern city. To-day its efforts are materially represented in 
a property valuation of $150,000 in public institutions. The 
Ella Oliver Refuge Home is a reformatory which has sheltered 
some 1,000 young misguided girls and cared for 1,000 children. 
The Anne Brinkley Home is a modern seven-story building 
that provides a place of residence for 140 working-girls. <A 
later work is the Travelers’ Aid branch, which has for the past 
four years maintained at the Union Station a depot matron to 
care for girls and women traveling alone. The total receipts of 
the association for the first eight yeurs of its existence were 
$3,736. Now it spends annually about 320,000 for mainten- 
ance of the work. 

The Clara Conway Alumnzx, composed of graduates of: the 
Clara Conway Institute, is organized as an association to perpet- 
uate the memory of the woman educator whose name it bears. 
They have issued the book “Lyrics and Letters,” a compilation 
of Miss Conway's letters and poems. They have enclosed her 
grave with white marble. They are about to place in Overton 
Park a Greek pergola forty feet long asa memorial to her. But 
a more living tribute is the plan now being formulated to endow 
in her honor a scholarship in some college for women. 

The Porter Home and Heath Orphan Asylum states its mis- 
sion as ‘‘the mother love of Memphis women pooled for dis- 
vwibution to the little children of the city who need it most.” 
‘They have in the home ninety little inmates whom they point 
to as their testimonial. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in Memphis has 
a membership of three hundred women and expends $1,300 
a year in its propagandic work, One of its activities is 
the distribution in June of $200 in prizes for essays written 
hy the public-school children on scientific temperance subjects. 

The St. Agnes Alumni represents the oldest educational in- 
stitution for young women 1n the city of Memphis. Its philan- 
thropic work is the presentation of scholarships for deserving 
students at its alma mater. 


The Tennessee branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid Society 
dedicated to the cause of the higher education for women, af- 
fords capable girls financial assistance to enable them to attend 
college. There has been thus expended $1,359. 

The Christmas Club of Memphis was organized for the pur- 
pose of dispensing holiday cheer among the orphans and others 
in need. One December they raised for this purpose $1,612.40 
and another year $1,785.85. They distribute each year some 
700 baskets at Christmas. 


Art Is Not Neglected 


HE Memphis Society of Arts and Crafts maintains classes 

in designing, drawing, elementary bookbinding, basketry, 
needlework, stenciling and metal-work. These classes are free 
to those unable to pay the fee, which is the merely nominal 
figure of five dollars for the eight months’ session. In the two 
years of its existence the socicty estimates that art values in 
Memphis have advanced about five points. 

The Memphis qual Suffrage Club, while it is w aiting for the 
ballot, is doing other things. It cooperated with the House- 
keepers’ Club in securing City Cleaning Day. The members 
have also succeeded in having the study of forestry incorpora- 
ted in the curriculum of the Memphis public schools. Once a 
year on May 15 they celebrate Peace Day to emphasize their 
belief that war and bloodshed belong to a past era of savagery 
and that battle-ships and military pomp mean devastated homes 
for one people and burdensome taxes for both. 

The Cherry Circle, which began as a reading club for purely 
cultural purposes, soon developed the desire to do for others as 
well as themselves. They now contribute regularly to the 
social settlement work in the mountains of East Tennessee, and 
to other charities. They also offera medal each year for the 
highest scholarship attained in the Albert Pike High School. 

The Higbee Alumni Association, when it wished to commem- 
orate the lifework of Miss Jennie M. Higbee, the founder of 
the school, who spent her days doing good unto others, erect- 
ed the beautiful fountain in Overton Park. It is a Grecian 
peristyle of white marble, with a hygienic drinking-fountain. 

The Playgrounds Association of Memphis in 1908 took up 
the work for municipal playgrounds and recreation centers for 
Memphis. In response to their efforts the Park Commission 
in the Spring of 1908 opened in the parks three playgrounds, 
appropriating four hundred and fifty dollars for their equip- 
ment. In May, 1909, a fourth playground was opened, and 
plans were started for improving into a playground the unsani- 
tary and neglected bayou on Poplar Boulevard. But the 
playgrounds have been only the beginning of the Association's 
work for children. They inaugurated Pield Day for the pub- 
lic schools. They secured the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court in Memphis. They have a doctors’ committee that gives 
frec service, when called on, for children needing medical atten- 
tion. They have a lawyers’ committee that gives voluntary 
service in protection or defense of the rights of children. Plans 
for the future have been mapped out by which the association 
is to use all the force of its members and influence to secure bet- 
ter school attendance, a remedy for child labor, better hous- 
ing conditions for children, and their removal from immoral 
surroundings, the establishment of public baths, industrial 
education and fresh-air trips. 

The Memphis Woman’s Club, started twenty years ago 
as a literary organization, to-day has taken on activities that 
are ethical, civic and educational. This was the first club in 
West Tennessee to send out traveling libraries. 

The Memphis Intercollegiate Association was organized to 
stimulate among the girls of Shelby County the desire for a col- 
lege education. It offers a scholarship of five hundred dollars, 
available for any college of first rank, to the girl attaining the 
highest average in the examinations held by the College En- 
trance Board of Tennessee. When the Association was first 
organized the city of Memphis had sent before this Board only 
five candidates in some three years. In the past ten years 
Memphis has contributed twenty-seven candidates. The asso- 
ciation has organized the College Club, composed of seventy- 
five Memphis girls who are preparing for college. 

The Cossit Library Museum Association founded the muse- 
um which has become an cducational center. It has accumu- 
lated since its inception in 1896 some most valuable collections. 

The Beethoven Club of Memphis, with four hundred and eight 
members, is one of the strongest musical clubs in the South. Its 
purpose is musical culture for the city. It has established a 
permanent symphony orchestra. It annually gives four con- 
certs, for which artists of world-wide renown are brought to 
Memphis, and there are monthly concerts by club members. 
There is a philanthropic department, through which each month 
a concert is provided for some charitable institution. Settle- 
ment work is conducted through a corps of volunteer music 
teachers. The Junior Becthoven Department has seventy-five 
young musicians in training for future club work. 

The Day Nursery and Half Orphanage, organized and started 
ten years ago in a room of an old building, is now installed in a 
seven-thousand-dollar building of its own. It cares for s me 
one hundred and twenty children a year and finds homes of 
adoption for as many waifs as possible. 

The Shelby County Industrial School for Boys, now main- 
tained by the county, was founded by the Friends of the 
Needy Circle, who gave the first one thousand dollars toward 
its establishment. The City Union holds the annual Tag Day, 
devoting the proceeds to the Home for Incurables. 

(Continued on page 567) 
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Simple —a child can. use it 
@ Use without Soap, Borax 
Naphtha or Petroleum. 


ToWash in Boiling Water 

Fill wash - boiler half-full. of 
water; for each pailful therein, add 
a tablespoonful of PEARLINE. 
Put in finest pieces first (not too 
many ata time), stir well until 
they come to a boil, Rinse thor- 
oughly in two or three waters. 
Table- and bed-linen, towels and 
white clothing, are thus beautifully 
washed without being rubbed to 
pieces on the washboard, but cloth- 
ing much soiled should be soaked 
before boiling. 

Wash Flannels by hand in 
lukewarm PEARLINE suds; rinse 
thoroughly in warm water; wring 
dry; pull and shake well, and they 
will keep soft without shrinking. 
Dry in warm temperature. 


To Wash without Boiling 


Pour as many pails of water 
into a tub as will cover the wash ; 
add a tablespoonful of PEAR- 
LINE for each pailful therein; stir 
until dissolved. Soak the clothing 
in this solution two hours, or over- 
night; stir well; and rub out the 
parts most soiled in this suds. 
Whring out; rinse well in two or 
three waters, and they will be clean. 

For Washing Dishes, PEAR- 
LINE is magical—a teaspoonful in 
the dishpan; and, for cleaning paint, 
milk-cans, windows, silver, jewelry, 
etc., use PEARLINE suds. 

To Make Soft-Soap.—Dis- 
solve one pound of PEARLINE 
in a gallon of boiling water, add 
three gallons of cold water; stir 
together and, when cold, you will 
have four gallons of s soft- oft-soap. 
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Just natural motion by one person, and per- 
fect suction—simply wonderful cleaning power 
easier to work than a carpet sweeper. And 
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cleaning problem solved at last. Write for 


Lookles (sent free), which explains our trial 
offer to ,housewives. 
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direct if you act at once. 
special price and free booklet. 


Allen Vacuum Cleaner Company 
1091 California Avenue, Dept. 1779, CHICAGO 
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The Second of a Series of 
Studies in Musical 


Renditions 
ACDOWELL'S ‘'‘Wood- ‘ 
land Sketches” are pure 


program music, eachof the 
ten representing an effort 
to evoke by musical sounds 
a definite picture. I have an 
chosen the sketch ‘To a ) i 7 





Water-Liy”’ for THE DELINEATOR lesson ei Si ene 


series because its imagery is most tangible On eke 
and the analysis devoid of subtleties. To , if Fe 
me, it ranks the other sketches in musical 
value, though the mellifluous ‘*To a Wild 
Rose’ stands first in popular esteem. 

On its technical side no g-eater diff- 
culty is presented than the playing of 
chords softly and absolutely together. 
That sounds easy, but the young pianist B 
will find that it is harder to play chords 
softly than with force. The sketch also 
affords an excellent study in portamento 
chord playing—that is, in making the a 
sound carry over from one chord to the Se 
next, so that the melody will come out ys 
like an organ tone. How this effect is 
achieved by correct pedaling, we shall see : 
later. is Bs 

Analyze the construction of this com- 
position and you will detect its division 
into three sections of sixteen bars each, 
with a brief close of seven bars. The 
third section is practically a repetition of 
the first. The com- 
poser’s expression 
marks, taken in con- 
junction with the 
title, give the clue 
to his mental pic- 
ture. The first sec- 
tion is marked “In 
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Illustration No. 1 


dreamy, swaying  Concertize. 
rhythm.” The sec- 
ond begins ‘“Questioningly.” Then, oi ctactes, 


“Gradually increase and_ accelerate.”’ 
The third part is marked, ‘‘As at first.”’ 
The closing bars begin softly and die 
away to the merest whisper of sound. 

It rs not hard to conjure from this a 
glimpse of a placid pool hidden in the 
cool, dark recesses of a wood. On its bosom the Water-lily 
sways dreamily to and froin the gentle evening breeze. The 
Wind dies. Fora moment all motion ceases. The Lily thinks 
that sleeping-time has come. But the Wind returns. The 
Lily nods with a plaintive, questioning motion. ‘‘Let me 
sleep. Please let me sleep,"’ she murmurs. 

“Soft and liquid in tone,”’ the composer has marked this pas- 
sage, for the Lily’s plaint is sweet and gentle. Note, too, 


England. 


Paris. 





Iltustration No. 2 


that each questioning phrase ends on the chord of the seventh, 
which has the psychological eifect of suspense. The Lily knows 
the boisterous wind and fears his answer. It may be sleep or 
death, for she has seen her sisters die beneath his rude caress- 
es. She 1s all agitation as the Wind rises. Her questioning 
grows, nervous, broken and hurried. It rises to a cry, the mu- 
sic mounting meanwhile into a shrill treble as the little tragedy 
of flower-land sweeps on to its climax. But the Wind is only 
prankish. He is quieter now. Gentler and gentler grow his 
caresses. Once more the Lily sways languidly, dreamily above 
the quiet water. The music moves into a descending scale 
passage, growing softer as it goes downward. So comes the 
night in deepening shadows. The dark 
tones of the concluding bars denote the 
gathering darkness. Sound fades into 
silence. The Lily sleeps. 

Now that we have the composer’s pic- 
ture, we can appreciate the character of 
the composition and proceed to its proper 
interpretation. Let us remember, in the 
first place, that water-lilies are not born 
on turbulent waters, nor in wind-swept 
places. The whole tone of the composi- 
tion is quiet. Even the climax in the middle section must 
be achieved discreetly. We find there the signs ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘/7,” 
but the composer means ‘‘loud”’ and ‘‘louder’’ in a relative 
sense. We would not depict in sound the crushing of a water- 
lily in the wind with the same stress as a giant oak bending 
before a hurricane. 





Illustration No. 3 


® MY INTERPRETATION OF MACDOWELL’S 4 
“TO A WATER-LILY” 








UGUSTA COTTLOW has earned on the 

concert stage recognition as the greatest 
interpreter of Edward MacDowell’s piano 
Her propaganda for the composer 
has greatly increased the serious apprecia- 
tion for his music, both here and abroad. 
Born in Shelbyville, 1, 
before the public as a pianist in her sixth 
As a prodigy, she was honored with 
appearances under Theodore Thomas and 


When her teacher, Carl Wolfsohn, decided 
she was ready, he sent her to Europe to 
She was the first ptanist of 
purely American training to challenge Euro- 
pean criticism. She suceeeded, despite all 
and remained abroad for five 
years, tuuring Germany, Russia, Holland and 
Miss Cottlow has just concluded 
three successful years of concert work in 
the United States and is now residing in 
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BY AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


Portrait by 
William Oberhardt 


The same caution applies to the accel- 
eration of the rhythm. We play faster 
as well as louder approaching the climax. 
But let us not lose sight of the fact that 
it is only a very gentle breeze we are 
concerned with after all. Keep these 
points in mind, and your tonal colors will 
: be in keeping with the character of the 
eat picture—or, as the painters would say, 
i you will achieve the right atmosphere. 

Speaking of atmosphere, I advice a 
long pause after the sixteenth bar. The 
first section closes there, and in the second 
section the character of the music changes. 
The opening phrases are frankly pictorial. 
Now the composer’s poetic fancy endows 
the Lily with intelligence and sensibility. 
Our human interest is aroused. The 
psychological element dominates the pic- 
torial. The pause prepares the listener 
for this sudden change—creates the at- 
mosphere for it. The composer has not 
indicated the pause, but he conveys 
the change of mood by a change of 
rhythm. 

I suggest also a slight pause after each 
of the first two bars of the second section. 
Here they are: 

ILLUSTRATION No. 1—Each phrase, 
you will perceive, asks a question. The 
pause accentuates this. But be careful 
here not to drag. Note the outline of the 
following phrases and you will see that 
the questioning continues in a more hur- 


AUGUSTA 
COTTLOW 


Miss Cottlow came 


dertone of the bass, indicating the rising 
wind, mounts higher and higher. Here 
is the music. 

ILLUSTRATION No. 2—At the outset I 
said that the chords should be struck softly 
and absolutely together. I need hardly 
add that the 
melody, carried 
by the top note, 
must be pressed 
out by the use of 
the little finger. 
A particular 
point is to carry the melody over 
through each phrase. This is done by 
lifting the pedal just as each chord is 
struck. Your teachers, no doubt, 
have given you this secret of porta- 
mento chord-playing. I keep the soft pedal down throughout 
the entire composition except in the twelve middle bars of the 
second section. And there, when the pedal is released, I play 
pianisstmo, gradually making my crescendo without the aid of 
the loud pedal. Now let me call your attention to the descend- 
ing scale at the close of the third section. 

ILLUSTRATION No. 3—It is marked ‘“‘pp”’ and ‘‘diminuendo.”’ 
You will not find it an easy scale to play as marked, and be pre- 
pared to expend much patience on it before you have the tone 
correctly graduated. Probably it will not make things any 
easier for you, but it will enhance the effect if you rush the time 
a little in making the downward plunge. I have marked it 
accordingly ‘‘poco accelerando.’’ I would also suggest playing 
the first section a trifle slower than the composer has indicated 
by the metronome mark. 

These are the only liberties I allow my- 
self with the composer's rhythms in this * 
composition. Right here allow me a word 
of protest against the unreasonable distor- 
tions of rhythm which are indulged in by 
many pianists in playing these ‘‘ Woodland 
Sketches.”” The smoother and more evenly 
they are played, the nearer we will get at 
expressing the composer's meaning, and the 
better will we conform to the canons of cor- 
rect taste. As MacDowell was never chary 
about putting down his expression marks in 
very plain English, there is all the less excuse for the exag- 
gerated sentimentality that pianists smear ovef these sketches 
with their excessive rubato. Most abused of all is that ex- 
quisite sister fancy to the ‘‘Water-lily’’—''The White Rose.”’ 
How few pianists sense the frailty and the delicate fragrance 
which are the essential beauty of that musical eprsode! 

In the earlier editions of the ‘‘Woodland Sketches,’’ the 
chords in the tenth bar of the third section are major. Later 
the composer revised this, and thé newer editions have these 
chords in minor. The illustration indicates the change. 

ILLUSTRATION No. 4—I am reminded in closing of a young 
pianist, who asked me what I considered the most difficult thing 
technically in this composition. My answer was: ‘‘To play 
the concluding chord more softly than anything else.’ Try it 
for yourself and see. 





Illustration No. 4 





Illustration No. 5 


“Toa Water-Lity,” from which fhees extracts are taken, fo erpyrivht, 1°96, by P. L. Jung, aamgned, 1899, to Arthur P. Schinidt. 
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The only cutlery with an 
UMLIMITED GUARANTEE, 
Buy a useful 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


to any girl. A manicure set always 
pleases. If in doubt, the Clauss 


HOUSBHOLD SHEAR 


can always be found at your 
dealers and always pleases 
lt's so wUkeful, al- 
moat cuts any: 
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I1V—Belsium Offers a Combined Romanic and Germanic Influence 
Which Will Appeal to Lovers of the Picturesque 


BY WILLIAM NEIL SMITH 


AST year THE DELINEATOR commissioned 
Mr. Smith to make an extensive tour abroad 
in order to place before the readers of this 
magazine the best examples of modern 
country-house architecture. Mr. Smith made 
studies and photographs of country houses 
in the following countries: England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Spain, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland and Belgium. 

For the benefit of our readers Mr. Smith 
has prepared complete working drawings of the buildings which 
are to be illustrated in this series of articles. For any further 
information regarding these houses, write to the author in care 
of THE DELINEATOR.—THE EDITOR. 


NY MENTION of the country-house architecture of Bel- 

gium might be made in connection with that of Holland, 
since the two are, of course, generally thought of as essentially 
one nation. Of the two countries, however, students of ar- 
chitecture are generally agreed that Belgium offers more in- 
teresting specimens of houses. In the designing of their 
great town-halls, particularly, the Belgians have proved them- 
selves almost unequaled by any other Continental people, and 
in this type of building, if in no other, a real national archi- 
tecture has been evolved. 

Owing to its geographical position, Belgium—indeed, Hol- 
land as well—crowded in, so to say, between the Romanic and 
the Germanic races of the European peoples, shows clearly the 
direct and dominant influence of the French. Holland re- 
veals very clearly traces of the German influence also; but I 
may speak of that in a future article. 

The country round about the Belgian cities is rich with clay 
suitable for the making of bricks, and the effect of this material 
in construction was naturally evident at an earlier period of 
the country’s history, particularly in what is called domestic 
work, notably in the facades in the small houses of the towns. 

The suburban movement in Belgium, as compared with that 


of other countries abroad, is practically dormant to-day. Little - 


interest seems to be evinced in the type of country house that 
other nations are only too eagerly building. This may be due, 
in a measure, to the fact that at this time there is being felt in 
Belgium no definite architectural influence—an influence that 
should form an integral part of the nation. I have seen country 
houses in Belgium that are purely English, designed for English 
residents by English architects. I have also seen French 
country houses designed in the modern French styles, in the 
same manner. 

Despite the medieval influence of the French, I feel that the 
present Belgian spirit in architecture is most clearly displayed, 
and the true feelings and characteristics of the people are 
most strongly in evidence, when they build their country 
houses to resemble those of their neighbors, the Dutch. For 
centuries the Belgians have been to a great extent copyists, 
content to conform their tastes, in architecture at least, to 
those of other 
peoples. They 
seem to take 
great pride, for 
example, in call- 
ing their capi- 
tal, Brussels, 
“the other 
Paris”; and 
many of the 
Belgians are not 
ashamed of the 
fact that cer- 
tain of their 
large and im- 
portant build- 
ings were de- 
signed by for- 
eign architects. 
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This design shows the influence of the English toa certain extent, 


but a strong Dutch feeling is also prevalent 


The house is entered through an open vestibule which 
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could be enclosed with glass in the Winter 


A search for what might be called a typical Belgian house was 
for this reason more or less difficult; but the one illustrated in 
this article is, I feel, a good specimen to show what the Belgians 
are doing to-day as their share in solving the country-house 
problem. 

Even this design shows the influence of the English to a 
certain extent, but a strong Dutch feeling is also prevalent in 
this conception. 

The house is situated on the shores of the sea, in a small 
settlement of wealthy people called humorously ‘‘Le Coq” 
(the cock), who are to a certain extent pioneers of the country- 
house movement in Belgium. It is reached by a curiously 
old-fashioned steam-line from the famous watering-place, 
Ostend, which runs through the flat marsh-lands protected by 


dikes and dotted -with long-armed windmills. 


Owing to the moisture in the ground, the house has been 
raised so as to require practically no excavating for the cellar. 
The walls are built of common red brick, which have been given 
a coat of whitewash after erection. This is rather a novel treat- 
ment judged by our American standards, but I have seen 
houses throughout Europe treated in this fashion, and must 
confess that the effect is really good. It is true that in some 
places the whitewash to some extent has been somewhat worn, 
but with vines covering the building this effect adds to rather 
than detracts from the building, giving an effect of age and re- 
lieving the dead-white newness which would otherwise be the 
result. However, I can easily see that this argument will hard- 
ly be one that will meet with the approval of the majority of 
Amcrican readers. 

The roof is covered with Dutch tile, the color being dull 
soft red. The detail of the house throughout is very simple, 
the whole beauty of the building being achieved through the 
clever sawing of the verge-boards, finials, etc. It is in this de- 
tail that the Dutch character of the house shows most forcibly. 
The chimneys were laid up in common brick, but tapered toward 
the top, which in their simple way blended themselves perfectly 
with the exterior of the building. The exterior woodwork was 
painted a dark green, the shutters also being of the same color, 
the window-sash being painted white. This dark green against 
the white walls crowned by the dull red roof made a very pleas- 
ing tout ensemble and gave a great deal of character to this 
house, which, unfortunately, is lost in the photographic repro- 
duction. I would advise readers intending to reproduce this 
house to adhere to this color scheme if they wish to achieve the 
best results. " 

The house is entered through an open vestibule, which could 
be enclosed with glass in the Winter if the house were built in a 
cold climate. From-this vestibule we immediately find our- 
selves within the large living-room, of-which the nook with 
seat land bookcasesx.and light ong three sides made a most 
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attractive fea- 
ture upon en- 
tering. The 
Staircase is 
placed at the right of the 
living-room, a few steps 
leading to a platform 
from which we continue 
to the second story. 
Owing to the position of 
this staircase off the liv- 
ing-room, it adds to the 
appearance of the size of 
this room and makes a 
beautiful corner at this 
point. It also has the 
practical advantage of 
making it unnecessary to 
add to the expense of 
building a separate stair- 
case for the servants, as 
free access to this stair- 
case and the front door 
can be had through the 
butler’s pantry in a posi- 
tion where the servants 
who wish toreach the up- 
per part of the house can 
do so without being ob- 
served from the living- 
room. The coat-closet 
is also in a handy and 
economical position. 
The plan of this house is 
particularly adapted to 
a situation which is often 
found, in which the view 
toward the street is the 
least attractive. This is 
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particularly true in a 1] i f 
great many _ instances PLAN dt By] 
where the residence is <p 4 = 
built on the side of a hill I : 


overlooking a_ valley, 
river or lake, and this 
plan meets a situation 
like the above very 
readily. The position 
of the dining-room in 
such an instance as 
planned would be most 
pleasing. The bay- 
window at the side would 
then make it possible to : 
secure a better view of . , ee 
the surroundings,  be- 
sides adding to the pro- iH CHAMBER sale 
portions of the room. | WoKe IL 7 oayre 
The tea-terrace off the 
dining-room, which will 
be shielded by a wall 
from the kitchen and 
servants’ porch, owin 
to its position would sive ; ‘PLANO UL 
the greatest privacy from pa 
the road, and still com- 
mand to the fullest 
extent the beauties of 
the view. It would 
make a most delightful place for an al fresco meal. At this 
point the author in making the working plans has made a 
slight change from the original in order to accomplish this more 
practically than appears in the illustration of the building as 
it is at present. The kitchen is large, well aired and lighted, 
and owing to its position will have the full benefit of light and 
air. The entrance door of the kitchen will be glazed, and in 
this manner will secure light and air on three sides. Ample 
refrigerator and pantry room is also provided. The butler’s 
pantry is unusually large, containing a more than ordinary 
amount of shelf-room. The staircase to the cellar and pantry 
is economically placed under the main staircase. 

The decoration of the living-room in the original was very 
beautifully arrived at in a simple manner. The beams which 
supported the second story were planed smooth and evenly set, 
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The roof is covered with Dutch tile, the color being dull soft 
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seed ee 
and allowed to vi AX 
show from the 4x 
living-room. \ 
The flooring 
above was also planed. 
This ceiling, as well as 
the other woodwork in 
the room, was painted 
a dull green without 
gloss. The columns at 
the reading nook and 
staircase were perfectly 
plain square columns, 
and the railing of the 
staircase was boarded 
up solid with vertical 
boards, the newel only 
being ornamented with 
a carved top. The fire- 
place of red brick, was 
built high to the ceiling, 
with a plain shelf sup- 
ported on carved brack- 
ets. The fireplace open- 
ing was about five feet 
high from the floor, but 
in order to make it 
draw properly, as well 
as to add to the orna- 
mentation, a hand- 
somely-wrought bronze 
smoke-hood was hung in 
the opening. French or 
casement windows to the 
floor at each side of the 
fireplace in this plan 
give the advantage of 
making access to the 
Ss veranda possible. This 
NAN veranda did not form a 
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bWUL. part of the original 
+ a house, but it has been 


added because it is al- 
most a necessary re- 
quirement in this in- 
stance to meet the 
probable needs and de- 
sires of Americans. 

For the wall covering 
of this room I would sug- 
gest using a plain colored 
fabric or wall-paper of 
a golden or _ tobacco- 
brown tint. The dining- 
room ceiling was con- 
structed the same as the 
living-room, the color 

treatment of the wood- 
work in this room, how- 
ever, being a dark, or 
what we term Flemish, 
oak. I would suggest 
for the wall coverings 
CONDMLOOR® in this room a dark red 
or green. 

The second-story plan 
shows an economical ar- 
rangement containing 
four chambers and bath 
and two servants’ chambers and servants’ bath. Owing to 
the low roof-lines it is impossible to arrange for rooms in the 
attic for this house. Therefore, the servants’ rooms are placed 
in the second story, but they are placed in a position easily 
accessible to the staircase, and a door at the passage amply pro- 
vides for a segregation of the servants’ quarters. The position 
of the main bath is such that it is easily accessible for the 
use of the inmates, but it has the advantage that through 
the closing of the door opening on the corridor it can be made 
a private bath for either or both of the two main bed-cham- 
bers of the house. The balcony opening from one of the 
chambers gives an added attraction to this room. 

The approximate cost of reproducing this house as outlined 
above, with brick walls, would vary in different parts of the 
United States from $6,000 to $8,000, owing to the variation in 
the prices of material and labor in different 
parts of the country, but with stucco substituted 
for the whitewashed brick, a considerable saving 
could be made over this amount. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE:—The first of this series of ar- 
ticles appeared in THE DELINE£ATOR for September and 
had for its subject the modern courtry or suburban 
house as it has been developed in Germany, where 
great advances have been made in this style of dwell- 
ing. In October, the lesson pictured the artistic fea- 
tures of the French country home and its adaptability 
to American needs. The article showed the marked 
influence French architecture has had on that of 
America. The subject of the article in the November 
issue was the country house as found in Switzerland, 
The Swiss chalet has many admirers in this country, 
and its architecture is particularly adaptable to cer- 
tain climates and localities. Next month’s article 
will deal with the modern detached house as it is 
found in Italy, a country to which we are accustomed 
to turn our eyes for guidance in the beautiful and the 
artistic. A particularly interesting house situated 
in the southern part of the country has been se- 
lected by Mr. Smith, and he will point out its charm 

and the ready manner in which it can be adapted} |to¢ 
red American needs. . 
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In all the World 
there’s no Catsup like 


S d 
Made after an old-fashion 
‘Kitchen Recipe’’ from ripe 


tomatoes, sound and red to 
the core. 


Absolutely free from chem- 
ical preservatives or artificial 
coloring. | 

So good and deliciously fla- 
voured that it has won its own 
way since the first bottle was 
made— 


*‘It’s the Process” 


Get a bottle from Grocer and 
try an 
Oyster Cocktail 
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Two tablespoonfuls Snider Catsup, 
one teaspoonful finely grated horse- 
radish, a pinch of salt, and Cayenne 
pepper to taste. 


Snider Tomato Catsup and 
all. Snider products comply 
with all Pure Food Laws of 
the world. 


Upon receipt of 2 Snider Pork & Beans 
labels, we will send you one of our beautiful 
50-piece picture puzzles, 

Address Dept. 17. 


‘The @\Ac Suider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, QuioMU. S. A. 





















f. = THE MAKING OF A HERO “ 


THE DELINEATOR 


BY LEILA LYON TOPPING 


HERE was nothing heroic-looking about Bobby 
unless perchance heroes have snub noses and 
freckles and wear Peter Thompson suits. Bobby 
himself did not dream of being a hero, as he sat on 





stubby little sneakers. He was tired of playing 
Ly * battles—somehow things had not gone just right 
that afternoon. St. George and the Dragon, and David and 
‘‘Bliah”’ seemed a trifle tame, and even that prime old favorite, 
“Dannul” in the lions’ den, failed to arouse the usual enthusi- 
asm. For Bobby’s mind was not on sham skirmishes. The 
truth was, a real battle was raging in his own breast—a battle 
between a plucky Bobby and a cowardly one. For, yes, down 
deep in his heart of hearts and unconfessed even to himself, 
Bobby was desperately, miserably afraid! 

It was all about teeth—those ordinary, every-day affairs that 
somehow every one seemed to be provided with, except babies 
and old folk. He himself had a mouthful of strong little 
grinders—to the best of his recollection, he had always had 
them; and he supposed they had come to stay—at least until he 
should become an old, old man. Recently, however, he had 
learned.that they must all come out to make room for others 
that were waiting somewhere to take their places. <A strange 
arrangement that! There surely was some mistake about it, for 
he had diligently explored every corner of his mouth in vain for 
that second crop. What if God should forget to give him any 
new ones, after all? Why, then he would look like that old 
Mr. Philhower who dug up the flower-beds! 

But what worried him most of all and sent cold creepers 
down his spine, was just how to get rid of those troublesome 
teeth—such a lot of them and all glued in so tightly! There 
seemed to be various methods of accomplishing this—none of 
them painless, however,—and Bobby was undecided which to 
choose. There was Teddy Renshaw’s example. Teddy had 
had a great deal of experience, as was shown by the frequent 
gaps in his mouth, which lent a decidedly honeycombed effect 
to his beaming smile. Teddy’s mother always pulled his, but 
he said it hurt “like cracky!"’ Then there was Uncle Jack’s 
plan—you tie a string from your tooth to the door-knob, then 
shut your eyes and walk backward, repeating slowly in a sing- 
song tone: 

“Pullery! Jerkery! Twistemkum! 

There's one less tooth now in my gum!” 
By the time you have said this twice, the tooth is sure to be 
dangling on the string before you. There was a certain fascina- 
tion about this plan; already in tmagination Bobby beheld the 
various door-knobs bravely decorated with strings of discarded 
teeth. Cook and the grocer-boy both advised the tooth doctor 
—he shuddered, remembering his visit that morning to Doctor 
Booth’s office, the queer instruments of torture, case upon case 
of them, and all those strange, disagreeable smells that made 
one’s head swim! 

He was surprised to see how many: other people were getting 
new teeth, too, and he grew very tired of waiting. When at 
last it was their turn to go behind the screen, the doctor put a 
tiny mirror in his mouth, and poked around a great deal with a 
sort of crochet-hook affair, all the while chatting cheerfully with 
his mother about the weather and other trifling matters. Sick- 
ening apprehensions filled Bobby’s soul; those same cold creep- 
ers played tag merrily up and down his spine, and his heart 
thumped so loud he felt sure the doctor must hear it. Evident- 
ly he did not, however, for he patted his head quite kindly 
when he helped him down from the high-chair, saying to his 
mother: ‘‘Plucky little chap, that; looks like his father, Mrs. 
Armstrong. Yes, it’s high time those first teeth came out to 
make room for the second set; he’s unusually late about getting 
them—they’re crowding along behind now. There's no trouble 
about pulling those milk-teeth—no roots, you know. Well, if 
he doesn’t get rid of them himself soon, bring him around and 
we'll help the good work along. Good morning!’’ And he 
bowed them out with a jaunty air of unconcern, quite as if 
nothing serious were about to happen. 

Conversatidn was rather one-sided at luncheon that day, for 
Bobby had become suddenly tongue-tied. But his mother did 
not seem to notice his unusual silence, nor the shadows on the 
little face opposite, and the subject nearest their hearts was not 
mentioned between them. Afterward there was the usual 
romp with Rover, which sent her up-stairs flushed and di- 
sheveled, as Bobby loved to see her. From her -window she 
watched them well-launched upon their play, the two insepara- 
bles, a doughty St. George charging gallantly upon a somewhat 
skittish Dragon. Then she turned to her sewing. 

But while her hands were busy with his blouses it was of 
the boy himself that she thought; and, in the shadowy still- 
ness of her room, she, too, fought a battle that day. It was 
the very essence, the incarnation of selfless maternity that she 
offered as sacrifice upon the altar of her desire; every instinct of 
mother-love clamored for expression with a passionate insist- 
ence, and a wealth of pitying tenderness rose in instant response 
to this unspoken appeal of his. She yearned to brood over him 
baby-wise once more, to help him through this new difficulty as 
she had upborne him in every previous trouble of his little life. 
But no! she must not weaken now—thcy had reached a crisis, 
and he must fight it out alone. 

She would not buy his honor with bribes of any sort; he must 
find the meaning of courage and learn to prize honor for its 
own sake. What a heritage of heroism was his! She thought 
of that long line of gallant ancestors, fighting men all, fathers, 
and grandfathers before them. Her son must be no weakling, 
this last one of all that soldier race! . . . Oh! he would win out 
in the end, she felt sure of him, for he was made of good stuff-— 
such a boy as his father would have delighted in; and she sighed, 
remembering the green mound on the hillside. A passing breeze 


the door-step, scuffing the gravel beneath his: 


stirred the vines at the window and brought in the spicy fra- 
grance of the Cherokee roses clambering about the porch. 
How like that other June day of sacrifice! Outside, the same 
exuberance of riotous beauty, the flaunting ecstasy of recreated 
nature; within, the inexorable extinction of life, the gallant 
struggle, the unconditional surrender. 

Afterward there was the boy. It was for his sake she had 
gathered up the broken strands and woven about him this new 
web of life, whose meshes, strengthened with prayers and re- 
fined with many tears, were spun of her heart’s preciousmost. 
“Don’t mollycoddle him,” his father had said, one thin, blue- 
veined hand resting tenderly on the boy's curly head. ‘‘Re- 
member, he is a soldier's son; make a man of him! Teach him 
to fear nothing but a lie—to honor the flag—and protect his 
mother. ...’’ The weak voice trailed off into silence. 

Now she was trying to teach him all that and more! Ah, 
how difficult a task, this molding of men! She had striven, too, 
to create for him an ideal—to project vividly upon the boy’s 
sensitive mind the image of his father; not a mere shadowy 
impression of one remote, but an intimate, every-day presence 
that should walk beside him as a dual self to guide and inspire! 
Had she succeeded, she wondered? This was the test of it all! 

The old clock in the hall tolled five. She started up guiltily. 
Had she been dreaming all this time? The birds chirped drow- 
sily in the tree-tops and the sun had crept around to the west, 
casting long, slant shadows on the lawn. The yard seemed 
strangely silent and deserted. Where was the boy? 

Screened by the honeysuckles, she could look down unob- 
served. There he was, sitting on the door-step, the resolute 
back and sturdy little legs planted squarely. Evidently the 
conflict still raged, fora low murmur arose. She knelt down by 
the window, straining her ears to hear. Yes, ‘‘talking with 
father,”’ as she suspected: ‘‘’Fraid cat... soldier... brave 
asfather . . . please mother. . . go ’way, old coward!”’ floated 
up to herin fragments. Silence for a while, broken by muffled 
gasps and grunts and sounds of labored breathing—a sudden 
sharp little cry, quickly stifled, then his footsteps on the stairs, 
and from their joyous haste she knew the victory was theirs, 
the enemy routed! : 

At the landing she met him toiling up breathlessly, the left 
foot always ahead, a baby trick he had never outgrown. With 
a radiant smile he flung himself into her waiting arms. ‘‘I did 
it, mother! I did it, all by my own self!’ he cried, joyously. 
‘‘And I think there’s a new one sprouting already—look, mother, 
here’s the place!” stretching his small mouth to its widest. 
‘‘And I brought the old tooth to you—would you like it, dear- 
est?’ cautiously opening a grimy little fist to disclose the pearly 
prize within. The mother’s heart contracted curiously as she 
looked. Another milestone passed! Ah, this was like shaving 
the golden curls and putting off the baby dresses! 

“Oh, Bobby! I am so glad!” she cried in the eager little way 
that made her seem always a girl to him in spite of the trailing 
black gowns and those unwelcome white threads in the pretty 
dark hair; ‘‘worry threads’’ she called them—he had counted 
six that morning. ‘‘That was a hard fight, wasn’t it, laddie? 
But I knew our side would win—it just had to, Bobby! Come 
and tell me all about it.”’ . 

There was comforting balm in the folding of her arms, and, 
basking there in the warmth of her approval, a subtle glow of 
complacent self-satisfaction stole over him, warming his weary, 
storm-spent little soul to the core. Under these mellowing 
conditions he waxed confidential. ‘‘You see, I didn’t want 
some new teeth, mother, dear, ‘cause I liked these ones best, I 
did. ‘Sides, I was afraid maybe God would forget to give me 
some new ones if I frowed these away, I was! And maybe—I 
guess—I—was—a”’ fidgeting miserably inthe chair. His throat 
felt strangely dry and his tongue refused to go. 

‘‘A what, dear ?’’ she asked, smiling encouragement upon him. 

‘‘A—a—a—don't look, mother!”’ turning his face away and 
swallowing hard to get rid of that troublesome lump in his 
throat. ‘‘A mean old coward!’’ he fairly shouted. There, 
it was out at last! He felt better for the confession already; 
he determined to make a clean breast of it now, come what 
might. ‘‘The reason why I was scared, mother, was ‘cause 
everybody said it hurt like anything to pull out teeth, an’ I kept 
getting scared an’ scareder, I did, until—until—I—thought 
—about—"’ The voice trailed off dreamily. 

“Until you thought about what?’’ she breathed eagerly, 
leaning forward in tense expectation. The motive-—oh, the 
motive beneath it all? 

“Why, until I thought about father,” he said, raising eyes 
of worshipful adoration to the portrait over his bed. ‘You 
see, I knew he'd he ashamed to have a coward-boy, and I 
"spected you'd be sorry, too, I did,"’ with a sudden impetuous 
bear-hug. ‘“‘Sides, I couldn't ever bea general if I was a 
coward, ‘cause soldiers mustn't be afraid of anything at all, 
you said, dearest. So I prayed to God to make me a brave 
boy, an’ then I shut my eyes tight, an’ pulled real har-r-rd, 
an’ it came right out quick! An’, dearest, do you think 
father will be ashamed ‘cause I was a coward just a little while? 
Such a teenty, weenchy while it was, mother dear?’’ he asked 
with wistful pleading in voice and eyes. 

She caught him to her breast in a passion of tenderness. 
“Darling, there is nothing to be ashamed of, because you 
routed the enemy. Oh, I am quite sure that father is as 
proud of his boy to-day as I am. Think of it—our Bobby a 
hero! Isn't that fine?” 

“A truly hero?” he asked doubtfully. 

“Yes, a real truly one, Bobby; every bit as much a hero as 
father and St. George, and all the other brave men you love. 
They were heroes because they did brave deeds, and you have 
done a brave deed, too, to-day, because you have conquered 
fear. Don’t you see, laddie?’’ 
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Why don’t You buy 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught. “From Trapper to. Wearer, Direct.” 


With few exceptions any lady who 
makes a purchase of Albrecht Furs 
becomes a permanent Customer of the 
house. This is significant proof that 
we give satisfaction in style, quality, 
and price. 


It makes no difference where you live 
— New York or California. By our 
system you can buy your furs of us just 
as easily and satistactorily as if you 
called at our store. 


Albrecht Furs are made at St. Paul, 
the heart of the fur country. We buy 
raw Skins direct from the trappers and 
make them up in our OWN WORK- 
ROOMS. For fifty-four years we have 
been pioneers in the fur trade of the 
Northwest. Our styles are origmal 
embodying latestideas from the fashion 
centers of the world. : 


Albrecht Furs are quite different 
from ordinary, common-place furs, and 
a be had ONLY om Albrecht, 

irect. 


We Hlustrate 
Albrecht 1909 Model 69B 
and Duchess Muff 


A choice example of the animalskin models. 
Prices—in British Columbia Mink, neckpiece 
$85.00, muff $75.00. In Japanese Mi 
neckpiece $27.00, muff $30.00. In_Ondatra 
(River) Mink, neckpiece $17.00, muff $15.00. 
In Ermine, neckpiece $85.00, nmff $85.00. 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. You 
takenorisk. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. To maintain our half-century’s re 
utation for integrity fair dealing on our part Is 
essential. 


Hundreds of other attractive styles in Fur 
Garments, Neckwear, and Muffs are shown in 
our beautifully illustrated 


68 Page Catalog No. 11, 
sent on Reqaest for 4c in Starmps 


Most complete and authoritative fur-fashion book 

ablished. Colored plates of furs, with names, full 
descriptions, wearing properties and other valuable 
information. Simple instructions for home meas- 
urement. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts, Station B 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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. Eight years of successful instruc- 
‘ } tion of the largest body of 
_ 7 nurses in existence. 
Our entire method of tratming is by 
correspondence We teach beginners, 
ical nurses and tratned nurses. 
Thousands of our graduates are 
earning from $10 to $25 a week. 

We shall be glad to send onr Year 
Book giving complete explanation of 
our method, with specimens of study 
material and stories of actual experi 
ences by scores of our nurses in all 
parts of the world. 


The Chautauqua 


School of Nursing 
200 Main Sireet 


Jam estown\ New York 
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Rescue Campaign 





NEEDS A CHILD - - 


Since November, 1907, THE DELINEATOR has been conducting an educational campaign in the interests of the child 
without a home and the home without a child. It has strongly advocated the family home in preference to an institution as the 
best place to care for the normal dependent child, and has urged the cottage-plan institution for the temporary care of children. 
Largely through its efforts President Roosevelt called the recent remarkable White House Conference which unanimously 
endorsed everything that has been advocated by THE DELINEATOR on this subject. Much good has been accomplished. 
tn addition to the children whose stories have been told, more than five hundred children have been placed in excellent 
homes directly through the influence of this campaign, and many institutions have modified their methods. Thousands have 
enrolled as members of the National Child-Rescue League and are effectively working in the interest of dependent children. 
In response to many suggestions, arrangements have been made whereby, in addition to applications for the specific children 
whose stories and photographs are presented as types of hundreds of other children available for adoption, THE DELINEA- 
TOR will receive and refer to the proper agencies applications from any one desiring to take a child. Applications will be 
received from all parts of the United States, except from the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
‘Tennessee; unfortunately, home-placing work has not been developed in these States. If you are willing to give some child 
en opportunity, please tell us of your wishes and we will give the matter immediate personal consideration. — THE. EDITOR. 


EMEMBERING the Babe in the manger at 
Bethlehem, the thought of the civilized world is 
concentrated, at Christmas time, on making the 
children happy. All who have aided in the Child- 


have carried the Christmas 
thought through the whole year and they will 
feel an added joy this holiday season as they 


hink of the hundreds and hundreds of boys and girls who are 
brating the day of days in homes that last year were child- 

. It is impossible to count how many children and homes 
ve been reached indirectly by our campaign, but we do know 


hat they are numbered by the thousands. 


Last Christmas, childless homes and homeless children: this 
ieiteeen child-blessed homes and home-blessed children! The 
full meaning of it can not be realized—it is so great in its signifi- 


¢ance, so wonderful in its significance. While we are trying to 


realize what it signifies to deliver thousands from the old-fash- 
ioned orphan asylums, we can at least resolve to do all in our 


to widen the scope of the Child-Rescue work. 
devise ways of rendering most effective aid. 
Of the tens of thou- 


new year with definite plans for service. 


We can 
We can begin the 


sands who are interested in this campaign there are of necessity 


comparatively few able to take children 
into their own homes; but there is more 
than one way of contributing to the prog- 
ress of this movement. Mr. James E. 
West, secretary of the Child-Rescue 
League, made a valuable suggestion in re- 
calling his own experiences when, as an 
he lived in an institution: 

many dreary and lonesome 
‘early boyhood, when I was an 
forced to use crutches,” said Mr. 
I picture very vividly my experiences 
only orphan in a large institution who 
have a caller on the monthly visiting 
day. No one brought me goodies; no one 
took any personal interest in me. I had cause 
to envy all the other children, and well do I 
remember many a little quiet cry because no 
one loved me. Aftera time, at the suggestion 
of a former friend of my mother’s, a good lady 
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Nancy 


one day brought me 
an oxen-cart as a 
Christmas present 
from her own two 
boys, and doubtless 
she felt fully repaid 
for her trouble when 
she witnessed my 
pleasure in the pos- 
session of the gift. 
Later she arranged 
with the good matron 
of the institution to 
have me visit her 
beautiful home and 
spend the day. Soon 
these visits occurred 
periodically. Grad- 
ually she became an 
influence in my life. 
I was led to read 


‘that every one who 
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good books. I was taught to appreciate the value of an education 
and. to realize the benefits of a family home. Mv contact with home 
life in her house awakened an ambition, and soon 1 was striving to 
prove worthy of the attention she showed me and to compete with 
her own children. As I look back over-a very eventful career there 
is no one thing to which I can refer as having had more to do with 
my success and de- 
velopment than the 
personal interest of 
this good lady.”’ 


The suggestion is 


is following this 
campaign shall as- 
certain whether 
there is not some 
little boy or girl in 
one of the institu- 
tions in whom to 
take a personal in- 
terest. Perhaps 
you can arrange 





Helen 


to have one or more children visit your 
home regularly; even if you can not do 
more than call and see some child from 
time to time and show your friendship, 
such visits would undoubtedly produce 
a good result. All children hunger for 
love and friendly attention, and orphan 
children particularly are keenly respons- 
ive to the slightest evidence of solicitude 
for their welfare. Possibly you can not 
do more than make a Christmas present 
to some one of these children. Whatever 
you do, however, take pains to make your 
interest as individual and personal as pos- 
sible. This opens an opportunity to all 
at this Christmas season to do something 
decidedly worth while. 

We are glad to report that Eva of Nebraska, Florence of 
Kentucky, Frank and Lilly of New York, and Leonard of Ohio, 
have found good homes with Tue DeLineaTor families. 

M ILES makes the strongest possible appeal to the childless 

home. Surely his story will open many doors to him. He 
was born July 4th, 1903. When he was a few months old his 
father died and his mother soon gave up a hopeless effort to 
support him. He was deserted one day. Then a man and his 
wife, neighbors who admired the pretty baby, took him. At 
times Miles was the plaything of his foster-parents, but he was 
generally neglected and often terribly abused, for the man 
was a drunkard and the woman a victim of the opium habit. 
Through the woman’s carelessness Miles was badly scalded and 
his case came under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court of 
Baltimore. The judge sent the little fellow to an asylum, where 
he has been thriving for a year. No one has ever visited him, 
but he has made friends of every one. Digitized 
(Continued on page 566) 
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A Real 


CHRISTMAS 
5 uggestion 


Can you think of any more 
acceptable Christmas gift than 
a box of really fine writing 
paper? Writing paper is some- 
thing one uses constantly and 
one is, therefore, constantly 
reminded of the giver. 


(3 FOA7ICS 
77©72 
QU? 


Crane’s Linen Lawn 
has been put up in un- 
usually artistic boxes 
to be used as gifts for 
Christmas and other occasions. 
‘The boxes are made in several 
sizes, holding different assort- 
ments of Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
and are of different tints, har- 
monizing with the tints of the 
paper. Nothing so beautiful 
in the way of holiday boxes of 
writing paper has ever been 
produced before. 


Ask Your Dealer 


These holiday boxes 
of Crane’s Linen 
Lawncan be procured 
at most stores where 
good stationery is sold. Prices 
—75 cents, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $4.00, according to size 
and quantity of paper. They 
offer in an unusual degree the 
combination of a beautiful and 
useful present. Ask to see 
them and be sure they are the 
“Crane” boxes. If your sta- 
tioner Cannot supply you, write 
us and we will give you the 
name of a stationer who will. 








EATON, CRANE & PIKE Co. 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ESTIMONY in regard to our inquiry ‘What’s 
the Matter with the Churches?’ continues to 
pour in. We are grateful to those who testify. 
We are pleased that the inquiry is waking 
serious thought. The letters here published 
as” have nothing to do with the main series of 
topics which we proposed to discuss and which 
are appearing from month to month in the main body of the 
magazine.—T HE [Epitor. 





DITOR Tue DeEcineEatTor: It was a wise man who said, “There is 
—« agreat deal of difference between the Christian religion and the 
religion of Christ,’ forin that simple statement he struck the key- 
note of the church problem. A great many of the present-day churches, 
of our great cities particularly, are more perfect exponents of the Chris- 
tiah religion as invented than the religion of Christ as taught. 
the primary cause of the church’s failure to meet its highest efficiency, 
and there are three main reasons for this being the case. 

First, with few exceptions the church is all bound down with tradi- 
tional creed and dogma so that it can not rise to see the vision. Viewed 
in the white light of the direct teaching of Jesus, the church with its 
fetters of doctrine bears only a ghostly semblance to the great ideal. 
Nowhere in the Sermon on the Mount or the parables of the Master can 
any complexity of creed or intricacy of doctrine be found. The words 
of the Teacher are plain and direct—a few simple rules of conduct, and 
a great deal of service and love—with a childish faith in God—that was 
all. But the church has taken those teachings and molded them into a 
system of creed. And the creeds have followers—but where are the 
Christians? In the maze of tangled thought and argument they have 
lost the inspiration—the vital force of the simple truths of Christ. They 
sing and pray, but they neglect the simple duty to the poor and needy 
at the door—it is the old but oft-repeated story of the priest who ‘‘pass- 
ed on the other side.” 

This may seem an extremist’s view, and yet in the personal knowledge 
of the writer a rich field of slum-work in a large city was unable to draw 
from the body of Christian people at its very threshold enough laborers 
to carry on its work. Appeal after appeal brought the shameful har- 
vest of a half-dozen workers for a Sunday-school of over two hundred 
soul-hungry children. And this state of things in a city of churches! 

Sunday after Sunday found the comfortable pews of a hundred fash- 
10nable churches filled with richly-gowned women—but the week days 
found a boys’ club in a dirty part of the same city closed for lack of help. 
It is pretty generally the church-goer, too, who.is not in full sympathy 
with the great work of the Salvation Army—an organization typically 
Christian—for we remember the words, “Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this—to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world,’’ and 
there is little that is at all complicated and doctrinal in this sharp call 
to duty. 

Linked to this close adherence to creed is a reason for the church’s 
failure which closely touches the thinker. The organization is such 
that few men who have outgrown—as thinking men will—the inherited 
religious opinions of their grandfathers can remain within the church 
and still retain their intellectual integrity. The church pronounces 
sentence upon those who by independent thinking disagree with the 
prevailing ideas, and guards with conservative tenacity the traditions of 
the elders. 

Now investigation is the dominant note in all modern education; 
and as people gain that education many old traditions must fade before 
the searchlight of new thought and science. Yet how many churches 
p2rmit the minister the breadth of thought which this demands? 
Before how many congregations dare a man in honesty of purpose and 
courage of conviction speak freely and unafraid of the thing he must 
believe? This is the spirit of the church, and voung men and women 
instead of stepping from college into a home church of progressive 
Christian thought, and being allowed—rather encouraged—to bring 
to their religious conceptions their best knowledge, are met with the for- 
midable barrier of persistent ignorance or bigotry. It is small wonder 
that the young people are turning away discouraged. 

Finally, the church of Christ was certainly never meant to be a busi- 
ness corporation, to buy and sell its privileges. One can scarcely re- 
frain from wondering what kind of logic can influence a church to fol- 
low to the point of mimicry the minutest detail of the Baptism and 
Last Supper of Jesus, and yet disregard His words of ‘‘take no thought 
for the morrow.’’ One can scarcely conceive of Jesus encouraging His 
disciples to accept for His work far larger recompense than a hard-work- 
ing man can earn by toil, nor can one well conceive of Jesus’ disciples 
reserving the best, or in fact any, seat in the temple exclusively for the 
aristocratic use of the rich who are able to pay high rents. It is an un- 
questioned but lamentable fact that many a stranger needing the com- 
fort of a welcome to the House of God receives, instead, a rebuff ina re- 
quest to occupy a seat not “‘reserved.”’ Is it any great wonder that the 
church with such a hideously un-Christian method of support drives 
many a poor man from its doors? In the face of such a system of busi- 
ness dare these churches call themselves followers of Him who “had not 
where to lay his head?” 

It seems to the writer that these are the main reasons why many 
churches in our big cities never reach the great masses of people who 
might otherwise be working in their ranks—and it will be only when 
some, at least, of these things pass away that the church can be a vital 
influence in the lives of the people. 

There is indeed something lacking in many churches, but the fault is 
not in the religion of Christ, for it is so broad as to include the poor, 


the rich, the ignorant, the learned, all in the worship of the vitally im-. 


portant things which Jesus taught are the things of real goodness and 
worth.—J. L. R. H., M., Indiana. 


DITOR Tue DELINEATOR: Toa town containing a large Episcopal 
—. church seating, say, 1,500 people, in a city of 20,000—a church 
with a splendid equipment valued at $500,000 and an endowment 
of about $100,000, with $30,000 more in the hands of the rector asa poor- 
fund, comes, for business reasons, a middle-aged man, with wife, mother, 
twoechildren and a rather modest salary. As was eminently proper, the 
family goes to church as soon as practicable, and what do they find? 
I verything perfect—fine choir—fine organ—all the rites and ceremonies 
carefully and scrupulously maintained; a preacher impressed with his 
message, and impressive in his delivery thereof, and a rich-valley-of- 
drv-bones for his congregation. For two veurs we have dropped from 
a regular to a desultory attendance and now almost no pretense of at- 
tending at all. 

Why? Everything is as perfect as heart could wish, the epistle is 
read from the left and the gospel from the right of the altar. We are 
not troubled to contribute—the church has enough—and yet on Easter 
Sunday the church would casily have held three times the number of 
people present, while on ordinary Sunday evenings the choir who are 
paid to come. and fined heavily if they don’t, about equal the lay at- 


This is 
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tendance. Surely no fault of the church or its appointments, and yet 
the attendance is steadily diminishing. Why? Because, though we 
go through the forms and ceremonies and repeat the creed, we do not— 
nor docs any thinking man—believe what our lips utter, and we are all 
hypocrnites—and the church keeps on with its worn-out trappery after it 
has served its use and has been too lazy to care what men are coming to 


- believe, in an age where even the church can not prevent every man 


from thinking for himself—and the rector or curate has no “cinch” 
on religious knowledge when the libraries are free and papers are cheap. 
“The church is constantly throwing useless junk overboard and as 
constantly denying the fact,” says Elbert Hubbard. Why not be 
honest with the people? Any one who cares to read can find out that 
the book of Genesis is only valuable as showing the growth of religious 
thought— it has been thoroughly discredited in every other particular, 
and yet the church never seems to have heard of that. And there area 
great many “‘fishy”’ things in its gospels which the pulpit tells us to look 
at with the eye of faith—as if we should not exercise more care and 
scrutiny in our religion than in our investments. As for the future life 
the preacher knows as'much about it as do his people and that is— 
nothing. 

This, then, is the vital fault—lack of honesty on the part of the church. 
Contributing causes are increasing poverty and the feeling of the poor 
that the churches belong to the rich—let them have them, and the cold- 
ness of the rich to the stranger in church. That the clergy are a lot of 
sleek, well-fed men with ‘‘snaps’’ in which the working man has no 
share; add the automobile—the Sunday picnic—the Sunday newspaper 
and the growing feeling that to be a good Christian it is not necessary 
to be a good church-goer, only to ‘‘do your work and be kind,” and you 
have some of the reasons why the next score of years look very dark for 
the church.—H. D. C., M., Conn. 


DITOR Tue Deuineator: What is the matter with the church? 

First of all, it is made up of human beings and not archangels. 

Second, it works upon material which can be gotten into shape not 
in years but in ages. Third, it holds up ideals which can not be realized 
in to-day nor to-morrow, nor the day after. Fourth, it has come upon 
times when all institutions, including even the state and the family, 
are not only attacked but challenged to give a reason for their continued 
existence. Finally, the tragedy of the world’s life is known to-day as 
never before, and inefficiency has become the one sin which has no 
forgiveness. 

The church has been doing well, and will do better. She has not been 
able hitherto to exert her full force because of her divisions, but denomi- 
nations are coming together. Dreams of federation are in the air. 
Some of them are already facts—others will be. It was in struggling for 
liberty that Christians separated. Now that liberty has been won, 
Christians are going to unite in order to gain efficiency. Cooperation 
has worked miracles in the realm of business, and it will work still great- 
er wonders in the realm of religion. 

I suspect also that many of the churches will attempt in the future to 
do less than they have recently been trying to do. By attempting less 
they will accomplish more. The panic is subsiding and men are seeing 
that it is not the mission of the church to do everything. Many noble 
works must be left to other agencies which have a place in the compre- 
hensive plan of God. In the days to come preachers are going to give 
themselves with new zeal to the work of preaching. The pulpit is going 
to be a still loftier throne of power because men are going to throw into 
the work of preaching the full volume of their undivided life. 

And along with this there will come a reshaping of the curriculum of 
the theological seminary. It, too, in these days of confusion has been 
obliged to experiment and has been driven to extremes by the incessant 
fusillade of criticism. It will, however, speedily recover and concen- 
trate its effort upon the task of making Christian preachers. The 
most common blunder made within organized Christianity during the 
last twenty years is, in my judgment, the blunder of dissipation. The 
lesson which the church is just now learning is the value of concentra- 
tion. Her business is a definite one: the building of men after the pat- 
tern set by God in Christ. It is not her mission to rule the world after 
the fashion of the medieval church. Still less is she called to dabble in 
every enterprise which the fertile-minded onlooker can suggest. It is 
for her to turn the faces of men Godward, to nourish and keep alive the 
sense of reverence and justice and mercy, to spread abroad the spirit of 
brotherly kindness, and to create a climate in which all good things will 
come to fullest bloom. This she has been always doing, but she will do 
it better in the days to come.—Rev. C. E. J., D.D., N. Y. C. 


DITOR THE DELINEATOR: 
tendant at a Baptist church in my native city. 
a regular attendant of nochurch. I drift all about. 

What is the trouble? Simply this, that my own church ceased to give 
me anything that I could take hold of and live by during my work-day 
week. Religion for Sunday was preached occasionally from the pulpit 
—on missionary days—but it was strictly a Sunday religion. It went 
no further. 

I am still drifting in search of a preacher who can give me a sermon 
for weck-days as well as Sundays. We don’t even have the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘gospel’’ sermon these days, except as a prelude to a collection for 
home or foreign missions. Ministers seem to me to be the only class of 
professionals—or working folk—who haven't kept pace with the pro- 
cession. Surgery is up to date, so are arts and crafts; but the average 
preacher is still droning away over the technicalities of some text pick- 
ed out at random from a Book abounding in good texts, which he makes 
to bear upon denominational subjects only. He seems to have no new 
method of fitting his words to the needs and exigencies of the modern 
congregation that asks the way to live, handicapped by modern sur- 
roundings and modern morals and conditions. 

My city used to be noted for the church-going propensities of its 
people. ‘‘To-day, while many join the after-church parade, precious 
few have come from sitting under the drippings of the sanctuary, and of 
these few nine-tenths are women. Women go to church because they 
fancy it is their duty, or because they wish to serve as examples to their 
children; but a man won't go to church Sunday after Sunday unless 
there’s something going on in the church that interests him enough to 
draw him and keep him there. 

I tell you, Mr. Editor, the narrow-minded, out-of-date preacher is 
the real and direct and immediate cause of more ‘free thinking." skepti- 
cism and agnosticism than any other factor in to-day’s life. Preaching 
seems to have become a lost art. Droning has taken its place. I 
suppose I’ve been to church thirty times in the past vear, and the only 
sermon I've had the patience to hear out from beginning to end was 
a ‘‘Talk’”’ given by Miss Jane Addams on settlement work. That was 
realized Christianity, not idealized slush. 

Now I am not more critical than the fellow beings with whom I asso- 
ciate, nine-tenths of whom would probably bear witness to this truth— 
that the reason why church-going is dying out 1s because the ministers 
do not make the right effort to hold and interest their congregations. 

We want the vital, living, every-day truth from the pulpit. We want 


Twelve years ago I was a regular at- 
To-day I am 
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€1-Ladies’ Pure Linen .Ue*imch "sf are Line 











Handkerchief Handkerchief 
Each 19c, Each 19¢, 
6 for 6 for 
$1.00 $1.00 


With any Postage 
initial except - prepaid an 

ing I. O. salisfaction 
Vi. Bi ¥. aad 2. guaranteed. 


In ordering be sure to state initial desired. 
Your money cheerfully refunded if you are not pleased. 
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$1.00 for two of the most stylish and dainty pieces 
e new neckwear. Two splen mas gifts. 
Csi—Coat Collar and Cuff Set of ‘Point de 
Venise lace, in pesutlie new pattern, in white 
only. Price 59 c 
Cs2 Collar and "Tebol of Brussels Net with 
hand-made French knots and artistic bow of rib- 
bon. Colors: white, light blue, pink, or heliotrope. 
Price 59 ere sa — 
Special Xmas ice abeve pieces, Ne. C81 
and C82, if ordered ¢ . $1.00. Pestage Prepaid. 


Your money ine if ack if you are dissatisfied. 


A “NATIONAL” Sp. Special, $2.00 


This is thenew Scarf-Veil, worn for almost every 
occasion, over the hair or the hat, under the coat to 
protect the neck and spouse or asaveil. There 
could be no more sty lish, useful or beautiful pres- 
ent than this “NAT 


ONAL” Scart- Veil. 












Cs3—Chiffon 
Silk Scarf-veil, 
full 82 inches 
long, 24 inches 

wide, with hem- 
stitched ends 
and border of 
narrow satin 
stripes. Colors: 
Lavender, 
Black, Rose, 
Myrtle Green, 
Light Blue, Medium Brown, 

Champagne, White, Navy Blue 
and light Grey. The “NATION- 
AL”’ special Xmas price only $2- 00 

Three for $5.59. 

Postage prepaid. State color desired. 


Your money refunded cheerfully f you are sot mere than éclighted. 


F REE Catalogue of | Useful Xmas Gifts. 


Upon request we will send you FREE the 
“NATIONAL” Catalogue of Useful Christmas 
Gifts, containing hundreds of stylish new Gifts, all 
at “NATIONAL” Prices. We want vou to write 
for this book—--but ESPECIALLY DO WE 
WANT YOU TO ORDER ONE OF Te 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFERINGS ABOVE 
You can secure no more stipe and no seven pres- 
ents and the values are unusual. bsolute satis- 
faction always guaranteed. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
222 West 24th St., New York City 


Largest Ladies’ i in the Werld 
Mau Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 










[1 Can Reduce Your | Flesh | 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means 
and in a scientific, nified manner? 


I have reduced 25,000 
\ women in the past seven 
m years by a few simple 
A directions followed in the 
privacy of theirown rooms. 

I can reduce you and at 
the same time strengthen 
stomach aud heart and 
relieve you of such chronic 
ailments as rheumatism, 
indigestion, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver 
f and such difficulties as de- 
pend upon good circula- 
tion, strong nerves, strong 
muscles, good blood, cor- | - 
rect breathing. You can 
| be as good a figure as any 

woman of your acquaint- 

ance, Why not? 
i} One pupil writes: 

**Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 
74 pounds and I look 15 years 
younger. JT have reduced those 
hips and I feel so well 1 want to 
shout! I was rheumatic and con- 


m stipated, my heart was weak and 
| my head dull, my liver all clogged 


—— 


end 


up and oh, dear, I am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look.’ 





mM = Send 10 cents for instructive 
m™ booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


| 
4 SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 53, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
| Anthorof “Character as Expressed inthe Body," £?.. 
9 = ——— = 
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at to know how to meet the temptations that face us during 
x the week. We want to know how to live—NOW; and how 

to die when our time comes. We want preachers who will 

help us to work out our own salvation, and not wooden 
images who have had no experience of life and who are satisfied to shout 
out a few galvanized commonplaces at our heads every Sunday and 
sit down satisfied in their studies all the rest of the week, imagining 
they have done their duty by us.—C. R., R., Va. 


F DITOR THe Decineator: Have no fears for the Christian church: 


very grove will be a temple, every day an holy one, 
When on earth as in heaven thy will, O Lord, shall be done! 


And the world’s churches are amending their creeds to conform with 
Chnist’s teachings. The Christian church is not deteriorating, she is 
advancing; but she is far from the acme of her power. When she 
teaches and lives the love which Christ taught and lived, then by her 
deeds shall we know. 

There has been a time when the church plausibly explained Christ's 
teachings and doings on a material-scientific basis, and according to 
each denomination's individual conception. But that time has passed, 
and now she must rouse herself from her intellectual stupor and grasp 
that which is beyond in order that she may give her adherents that for 
which they are clamoring. The masses are becoming too enlightened 

to be satisfied longer with the tales of a dead Savior—they want the 
living Christ. They want deeds as wellas words; they demand proof 
of a continued existence and a certainty of life everlasting. 

The wave of spiritual unrest that is sweeping over the world to-day 
is arousing the church to the responsibility that rests on her and the 
importance of her mission; and I apprehend the faithful discharge of 
her duty, and a phenomenal advancement such as never before has been 
recorded in her history. The Christian church will not die, for the 
spark within which caused her to live is divine. And man by his 
unselfish desires will fan the smoldering fire until the way of hap- 
piness through eternal life is revealed by pure flame.—A. M. B.,W., R. I. 


DITOR Tue DE cingator: Both my husband and myself attend 

church occasionally, and a few of the neighbors do likewise, though 

the majority of people in this locality, including ourselves, find 
other things more interesting. The notion of going to church from the 
idea that it is a duty or from the fear of a hereafter, or both, I do not 
think should be considered unless it is in accord with our real feelings. 

Church members themselves are largely at fault for non-attendance, 

many of them being as irregular as disinterested parties, while the ‘‘reg- 
ulars’’ themselves are not one whit in advance of any of their law- 
abiding and justice-loving neighbors when it comes to deeds of charity, 
philanthropy or benevolence. In other words, can the church mem- 
ber be picked out from any other good citizen? I believe the reason for 
much church attendance is traceable to training and habit rather than 
the thirst for spiritual knowledge or the desire to benefit mankind. 
Judging from events here and elsewhere, there is an awakening of 
conscience both public and private without a corresponding increase 
in church attendance or membership, which I think is directly due to 
this age of advancement and “‘show-me-ism.”” He who holds attention 
in this age must be able to demonstrate his belief; something besides 
blind faith is wanted. It is very evident from the growth of Christian 
Science, New Thought and Spiritualism that the people want to be 
“shown,” and if a congregation of intelligent adults pay a man from 
fifty dollars to five thousand dollars a year to tell them how to be good 
he must have something besides eloquence to present. Visible, tangible 
evidence is in order, and if we are to survive as a Christian nation we 
should develop our spiritual senses in their proper channels as explained 
in 1 Cor. 12: 4 to 11, which tell us we all have some gift of heal- 
ing, prophecy, etc., which is given us to use. If the churches will not 
demonstrate these subjects, the least they should do is to accord an im- 
partial and exhaustive investigation in line with modern progress, 
whether it meets old established beliefs and opinions or not. Our 
Creator gave us our faculties to use and will hold us responsible for their 
use physically, mentally and morally. If we are deficient in any of 
these we are cripples to just that extent we should, therefore, by all 
means do our own work, our own thinking and develop our own morals. 

Sunday is a day of rest and worship. Some need rest, some need 
recreation and some choose to worship—who shall say the other is 
wrong in principle or method if he is benefited thereby? I, for one, 
feel better after a long day of rest with Nature in some of our parks ona 
warm Sunday than I ever could listening to a canned sermon of an un- 
canned one. On the other hand, I have been helped and uplifted by 
some sermons I've heard. 

Another noticeable defect in the majority of churches where I’ve been 
is lack of welcome for strangers, and in others lack of enthusiasm. Ifa 
person really believes something he will live it, talk about it, be enthu- 
siastic about it. In conclusion, I think the Sunday papers, good maga- 
zines and books keep a great many others from going to church, and, if 
properly edited, why should the results not be quite as good? I for one 
say good luck and God-speed to such periodicals as The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Youth's Companion, Collier's, Success, Physical Culture 
and Tue Devineator.—C. M.5S.,C., IL 


DITOR Tue DE tineartor: In spite of floods of criticism flowing 

from every conceivable source, the church of God is a great and 

powerful influence for good to-day, as it has been down through 
the centuries. Those who love, support, serve and defend her, are 
not to be daunted by criticism. They have ever with them thetrum- 
pet call, ‘‘Fear not! for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.’ The attitude of the church toward the world is that 
of Christ toward Jerusalem. It is not the fault of the church that 
the people will not accept its benefits. 

As for ‘‘the church in our town,’’—perhaps there has been too much 
effort expended in bringing new members into the church and not 
enough in instructing such members as to their duties and privileges, 
either before or after their admission. Would not a class for prospect- 
ive members, instructing them as to the importance of church-member- 
ship, its duties and privileges, be a perfectly feasible thing? This in- 
struction need not be along doctrinal lines, but along the simplest and 
most practical lines of Christian living. 

There are undoubtedly members in “our church” to-day, especially 
children, who are remiss in their duties through ignorance rather than 
intention. A few topics upon which instruction is needed are: First, 
the duty and value of regular attendance, not only at the Sunday- 
morning preaching service, but at other church services. Second, the 
duty and high privilege of serving the church. We should welcome the 
opportunity to teach in the Sunday-school, sing in the choir, lead the 
prayer-meeting or perform any service within our power. We should 
be ashamed if we render no active service to the church. Third, the 
necessity and privilege of contributing systematically to the financial 
Support of the church. Fourth, the duty of gratitude to our fellow 
church-workers. Our lack of appreciation of the services of others isa 
sin of omission rather than of commission. It is natural and easy to tell 

the pastor that an especially interesting sermon was helpful to you, or to 
tell the soloist that you greatly enjoyed her music, but who remem- 
bers to thank the faithful organist or Sunday-school teacher ? 
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An incident may serve to illustrate this point. A gentle- YS 
man spent several weeks in ‘‘our town,"’ where he wus an 
entire stranger. During this time he attended “our church” 
every Sunday. <A day or so before leaving, he had occasion 
to enter a shoe store, and recognized in the man who came forward to 
wait upon him the usher who had seated himn the previous Sundays. 
After making his purchase, he spoke of the pleasant little church, said 
he was about to leave the town, and thanked the usher for his kind 
services to him every Sunday he had been there. The latter was 
greatly pleased and touched by the stranger's appreciation, and said 
that he had ushered in “our church” for cighteen years, but could not 
remember that any one had ever before spoken a word of thanks to 
him. It is partly this thoughtless neglect of expressing our gratitude 
which makes church work so discouraging. 

These suggestions, if all carried out, will not fill ‘the church in our 
town" or other churches in other towns immediately, but they might 
strengthen a few weak portions of our armor and send us forth better 
equipped for the conquest of the world for Christ.—F. F., D., Wis. 


DITOR Tue DeEtinEator: The growing indifference with which 

—« the people of to-day regard the profession and practise oi religion 
is largely due, in my opinion, to three causes: First, certain teachings 

of the denominations: second, the amazing avidity with which people are 
seeking amusement; third, education. Any denominationalist will tell 
you that it is a matter of no consequence whatever to which particular 
sect one may belong. Men are, therefore, coming to consider the choice 
of a church as something to be governed by convenience, or as a busi- 
ness venture, or as a means to social preferment, and it is even so that 
as a man moves from town to town he will change his church-affiliations 
in order to be numbered with the strongest and most influential congre- 
gation in the new community. Instead of being the first thing a 
Christian acquires, a sense of brotherly love and fellowship is the last. 

The denominationalist will tell you, also, that it is not a really serious 
matter whether one publicly professes religion or not—that the individ- 
ual’s private life alone will damn or save him. 

Membership nowadays in any church is a luxury, and you will look 
far before you find a single church where you will be warmly welcomed 
if you have but little money to give—in many churches they even charge 
you for your seat. So when a man sees all this, and is told that mem- 
bership in a church is not at all necessary to salvation, he naturally 
reasons that he may profitably forego this useless expense, and, in 
accordance with what he is further told is quite proper, he contrives a 
religion of his own, which suits his own fancy. Being thus fortified, 
he feels secure from the wiles of the world, the flesh and the devil. 

This is an age in which people are constantly on the hunt for sensa- 
tional amusement. They will not trouble to dress in their silks and 
broadcloths and go to hear a minister preach excellently, but they will 


_ gather together in droves to hear the evangelist who has absolutely no 


regard for decency of speech or manner. 

In the smaller towns opportunities for entertainment on Sunday are 
almost entirely lacking, and church services are well attended, especial- 
ly in the evening; but in the city where there are countless allure- 
ments to entice one away from church, the attendance is proportion- 
ately smaller. Great ability and intellectual keenness are not neces- 
sarily incompatible with religious faith and fervor, but the tendency 
of education is to render one critical. It is now the fashion for college 
professors to publish at intervals criticisms of the Bible. Intellect will 
yield culture and even the most beauti’ul morality, but it has no respect 
for custom of tradition, and it will never lead to belief in that which is 
not capable of scientific proof. Simpleand unquestioning faith is the 
possession of the ignorant alone. 

To my mind, these are the chief reasons for lukewarmness in religion, 
Judging from the past, I foresee a reaction in a few years, when a spirit 
of fervency in religion will sweep over the world. Whether there be a 
God or no, he lives most and best who lives according to the tenets of 
Christianity. Like other virtues, religion becomes a habit, and I be- 
lieve God and Jesus Christ and the certain broad principles upon which 
Christianity is based should be taught in the public schools, though 
not in such a way as to favor any creed or ism.—F. K. D., S., II. 


DITOR Tue Dettneator: In this city of five thousand people 
there are at the present time four churches, the seating capacity of 
which is about one thousand and the average Sunday attend- 
ance not over one hundred and fifty. I do not attend any church 
regularly. My wife attends about two or three Sundays in a month. 

Is the church a failure? We have too many churches, too many 
creeds, too much religion and not enough Christianity. Spiritually, 
the church is dead and I think it was Geo. F. Penticost who, speaking 
along that line, said, ‘If a ship should go to sea with as many rotten 
timbers as the church has rotten members, it would go to the bottom 
in twenty-four hours.”’ I find that in most of the large churches people 
are attracted because they will “get into the right set."’ 

The church also has too many members who pray on Sunday for the 
“Kingdom of God on earth,” and work the other six days for the king- 
dom of self. When the church wakes up to the problems of the day 
and goes back to the teachings of Christ and not only teaches but puts 
into practise what it professes, then will the people be attracted. 

I wonder if our missionaries to the heathen ever read the daily papers 
published in these United States which tell of paupers. prostitutes, 
men who kill themselves in despair of making a living, little children 
who are literally slaves in the cotton-mills of the South? What need 
for the church to send men and money away from home to convert the 
heathen, who are better off than the heathen of our own land? 

The minister (called of God) talks himself hoarse on Sunday about 
the vice, etc., but he seldom gets off of Easy street. He does not know 
what goes on in Hard street. Pshaw! He might as well talk to him- 
self in a rain barrel, if he does nothing. They talk about working in 
the Lord’s vineyard. They are up in an apple-tree most of the time. 

The Salvation Army, with all its noise, is doing a practical Christian 
work. God bless them, they are not afraid to go down among the sons 
of toil and down among the outcasts and poor of this prosperous(?) 
nation. They are not afraid of getting dirt on their hands: They go 
slumming in earnest. I am not a pessimist. I have had some little 
experience in this life as a physician and have seen both the top and 
bottom. I do not speak of the little village church where people are 
more on an equality, where the employer is not ashamed to have his 
employee sit in the same church. 

There are some noble men and women in the church who are doing 
good and trying to live right. I do not condemn all the churches nor all 
the good people, but until the churches wake up and take up the work at 
hand they will never get the people to believe in them. 


“What care I for Caste or Creed? 
It is the deed. it is the deed. 
What for class or what for clan? 
It is the man, it is the man. 
Heirs of love and joy and woe, 
Who is high and who is low? 
Mountain, Valley, Sky and Sea, 
All are humanity.’’—N. O. Creep. 
.M. D., C., Kansas. 
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WS FROM THE DELINEATOR’S 
FOUR PAINTINGS BY PAUL CONNOYER 


HE accompanying four views from the windows of THE DELINEATOR editorial rooms are from 
the brush of Paul Connoyer, the well-known painter of metropolitan scenes. 





From Our Office Windows 


N° and then fleecy clouds flecked out. by the 

wind go Hoating by. There are days when 
you might almost reach out and pull them in, to 
feel of what their soft mists are made. Justa littie 
beyond, so that, shading your upward gaze with 
your hand as you stand, you would say, ‘It is only 
sO many or so many stories more,” lies the blue 
that breaks in sapphire stretches on the bounds of 
infinite space. To these heights are we lifted where 
we may daily lean out and look on the most won- 
derful city in the world. 

Across the side of this sixteen-story building from 
which THe DELINEATOR is published, is placed a 
sign. The largest sign in the world, “‘Butterick,”’ 
stands out in letters themselves over six stories 
high. Just from a window, set, say, in the crook 
of the letter ‘“‘K,’’ we may look out over reaches 
and reaches of roofs, where flickering golden 
lights and purple shadows play—over roof-tops 
and over human lives beneath them. Away and 
away spread the spaces of masonry and stone. 
rising and falling in irregular elevations. So still 
are they that the eye strains for signs of move- 
ment above the battlements of their water tanks and hooded elevator 
shafts. And in this quiet overlandscape there is one phenomenon that 
never fails. Itis the rising streamers of steam blown this way and that by 
vagrant currents of air, but constantly ascending from the busy buildings. 
These are the signals of the rushing life below. They are the incense of 
labor. Industry is saying its prayers for speed—more speed. Down in 
the city the metropolis is hurrying, pushing, scrambling, struggling to keep 
the pace. So great is the momentum of the crowd that even those who 
would may not stop. Right here where you are looking down, they are 
living faster than anywhere else in the world. 

Hark, and you may hear the very heart-throb of the city. Listen! 
From way down beneath comes a continuous soft muffled humming. It is 
the buzz of the elevated train of which you catch a glimpse threading like 
a brown shuttle back and forth across yonder ‘deep stony canon which isa 
street. itis the clang of trolley gongs as the cars slide along, looking hike 
small ingenious mechanisms of the nursery floor. It is the rattle of the 
little carts on the pavements and the tread of the feet of the tiny Lillipu- 
tian-like people on the sidewalks. It is the blowing of steamboat whistles. 
It is the whirring of many wheels turning factory belts. And then it is 
more. For blending with these, as the softening alloy in the composite 
medley of sound that reaches your ears, are all the undertones, sweet and 
sad, of laughter and sighing and tears. Over there among the tenements, 
children are dancing to the music of a hurdygurdy. In Spring Street, the 
Society of San Rafael marches with a band behind a funeral hearse. So 
with all the toiling and the pleasuring of the throng below, is their enjoy 
ing and suffering and enduring. : 


pao the East River, full in the splendor of the morning sun, Long 
“\& Island lifts a coast of buildings to a golden sky. On clear days tire 
black smoke-stacks of the sugar refineries at Williamsburg stand out in 
sharp outline. Hung high against the horizon, as if over a moat to yon- 
der castled skyline, are the bridges above the East River. As you look 
again, Brooklyn Bridge, the last over there in the azure distance, seems 
almost like a ‘‘cat’s-cradle”’ of twine cleverly fixed in space to be skil- 
Somewhere between, you know 
that Broadway cuts the diagonal avenue on which the great tide of traffic 
is carried up and down Manhattan. But itis buried from view behind the 
massive cubes in heavy squares and tall, thin rectangles of buildings, 
grouped in the blue and heliotrope and gray lights of the middle distance. 
One thousand, two thousand, even three thousand human beings, one 
alone of these great office buildings may hold It is as much asa whole 
populous village of people under one roof. 

Nowhere else in all the earth is there so much concentrated action to the 
square foot of ground space. Nowhere else is a given area so fraught with 
the intense happening of events. Why, even while you look, fortunes are 
being made and lost. Men are coming triumphantly into leadership, and 
other men with blanched faces are going down from high places they have 
held. To-morrow somebody's name will be written in new letters of fame, 
and somebody's will be folded away in forgotten history. Him who de- 
parts, reporters will not attend far on his vanquished way. But he who 
arrives, holding as it were in the hollow of his hand the fortunes of thou- 
sands of his fellow men, must stand squarely before the camera of public 
print. How many automobiles he owns what was the cost of the jewel he 
last night gave a chorus girl, and are his breakfast eggs soft boiled or hard? 
All these least details a continent will wait to know, and the morning 
newspaper will tell them. 

Along with high triumphs and defeats are joys and sorrows of lesser 
note. Others there are who will never come back to stand where they 
have stood to-day, and others eager with hope will to-morrow rush in 
to fill their places. It may be a happy pink-cheeked girl who turns 
a diamond ring on her finger and closes her typewriter desk for the 
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They were begun in 


the Fall of 1908, and completed, after many visits to THE DELINEATOR Office by the artist, the follow- 
ing Spring. They are herewith presented, together with a study in prose of the location which 
they depict, by Mabel Potter Daggett.—THE EbiTor. 


last time. And it may be a bank cashier who care- 
lessly handles a revolver in his open drawer as he 
hesitates between oblivion and disgrace. So rapid- 
ly are the moving pictures of life crossing the stage 
of existence down there that just the moment of 
your gaze, be sure, fixes beneath it in yonder piles 
of stone some happiness and some tragedy—of 
which you may never know. You see only the 
flickering golden lights and the purple shadows 
play over the reaches of roof. 

After all, what may it matter, even a life less, a 
death more, in this so crowded city that the 
people, to find space, must climb high, high up in 
the sky’? Tothe north, see stretching block after 
block of apartment-houses where flat-dwellers live 
in tiny domiciles on shelves set one above another. 
In the great massive boxes of brick and stone 
where the dark burrows people live in are packed 
most compactly, they have to lean out of the open 
windows for light and air. On Summer nights you 
see them crowding to the ledges: men in shirt sleeves 
resting on their elbows to smoke an evening pipe; 
tired, careless women in loose kimonos, and naked 
babies held up to the cooling breeze. Where the 
orange-colored campanile of the Judson Memorial 
Church rises in guard above it, lies historic Washington Park. Farther up 
Fifth Avenue there is banked to the east and the west the magnificence 
of the hotel and shopping district. High, overlooking it all at Madison 
Square, the white marble tower of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Build- 
ing shines gilded yellow in the sunlight. Grouped below it, solid, huge, 
massive, the most luxurious hostelries and the greatest department-stores 
in the world loom up against the sky. 


Ww f ITH all the people who are here to crowd its narrow spaces, the city is 
v getting others every year. Away down the shining bay, where the 
Lady of Liberty at this distance rises in her majestic proportions a trifle 
hazily from the deep, the ships come in from the great Atlantic. The cargo 
they carry below numbers one thousand, sometimes two thousand and more 
immigrants. Where Ellis Island lies, a patch on the water, they must be 
examined for admission to the continent. On up the Hudson the ships 
steam with their cabin passengers. There, where rises the network of 
masts and rigging of shipping, are the piers. A brilliant bit of color 
you may see in the new painted red smoke-stacks of an ocean liner ready at 
her dock for a journey. A floating palace, coming swiftly in from sea, is 
making the top notch of speed for the world’s record. Those vessels flying 
flags of other nations are merchantmen from the other side of the globe. 
Crossing the path of these greater craft are the stanch snub-nosed ferry- 
boats that bring daily thousands of ‘‘commuters”’ from the Jersey shore 
and take them back at night to sleep. Fishing-hoats ply back and forth. 
And in Summer the private pleasure launches of the rich ride side by side 
with the Coney Island boats of the people that hourly carry New York 
throngs to the biggest playground ever built. So the ships pass and repass 
on the river. We may watch them as they come and go. Hundreds, 
thousands of people they carry. Nearer, some of these might be dearer. 
But from the height of the crook in the letter ‘‘K,’’ on them all we look 
down only idly, curiously. 


HIS side of the river, edged in by the warehouses cf the water-front, see 
the picturesque little red hip-roofed houses, and, a few squares away, 

the spire of St. John’s Church measures itself against the background of a 
new high sky-scraper. One by one, the littie red houses are falling into 
decay; they were here in the days when New York was young. Once these 
were fine mansions. Carriages with men in livery rolled over the pave- 
ments where now the grass grows between the stones. Here and there the 
walls are pulled down ina cloud of plaster. <A flat building rises on the 
site, and the Italian Quarter has moved one building nearer. These for- 
eigners from Southern Europe are our nearest neighbors. On the roofs 
below our windows fat Italian housewives hang their bright colored wash 
to dry. Here a settlement house has a roof garden with little green 
bushes where Italian babies play in Summer. Across the way the chil- 
dren of a public school are having ‘‘recess’’ on the roof. <A stable with 
its horses below keeps its wagons on the roof, hoisting. them by elevator. 


And over beyond, boys keep pigeons, driving them out of the little house 


into the sky for exercise every day. 

But it is when the Winter sun has gone down ina red ball beyond the 
Ifudson and dusk gathers round us at the close of a short afternoon, that 
the most marvelous scene flashes out before our eyes. Myriads of win- 
dows in scores of buildings all over the city are picked out one by one in 
scintillating points of electric light. Manhattan is putting on her jewels. 
The horizon flames round in color, and to the south the Singer Building 
lifts a gleaming, studded crown in a blaze of tight against the night skv. 
The beauty of the spectacle is marvelous. But the heart appeal of it is 
more. All these lighted windows tell of life and movement. And this is 
the mood in which our New York lets us love her best—warm, pulsing, 
human life, and the sparkling gaicty of living it. 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE AND THE CASTLED SKY-LINE 


To the East, beyond the River, Lies Brooklyn—This Side the Bridge Touches the Edge of the Financial District — Nearer 
Buildings are in the Broadway Wholesale District—Threading Somewhere Between. Here and the 
Roofs at the Edge of the Picture is the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
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OVER THE ROOFS TO TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
Northward are the Department Stores and Hotels; and, at Madison Square, Towers New York’s Highest Skyscraper, the 
Metropolitan Life Building, with Fifty Stories—Just above Washington Square is the Fifth 
Avenue Church, and on the South the Judson Memorial Church 
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THE LITTLE RED HOUSES BY THE HUDSON 


To the West Lies a Picturesque Section of Old New York, Which the Italian Quarter is Crowding Closely—Along the Water- 
front are the Warehouses and Steamship Piers—The Red-Painted Smoke-stacks of the @cean 
Liners are Just Visible—In the Distance is the Jersey Shore 
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MANHATTAN IN ALL HER JEWELED EVENING SPLENDOR 


Looking South the Electric Lights Are Coming Out in the Dusk—In the Foreground is the Italian Quarter, and above It the 
Spire of Old Sf. John’s—In the Distance the Singer Building Rises from Lower Broadway, Its 
Illuminated Tower Lifted Forty-one Stories above the Street 








Wild Animals He Didn't Know 
os Man said three-year-old James, “I 
want an apple.” 
“Help yourself, my child.” 

“T’ ey’s all gone.” 

“Oh, no, there are plenty down in the cellar. 
Can not you run down and get one for you and 
one for mama, there's a dear.” 

“T's 'fraid.”’ 

“I guess not; you're such a big boy.” 

James thrust his hands under his belt and 
after one look at his mother smilingly trotted 
off. Coming back quickly with one apple and 
looking pale, he ran to his mama and leaning 
on her lap, looking very serious, said: ‘‘Ma- 
ma!” 

“What is it, my child?” 

“] run'd b’fore I got yours ’cause I saw a big 
"tater with a string tied to it run out a barrel 
aad up the wall.” 


Heaven Not for Mother 


LADY, visiting Colorado, suffered greatly 
from the elevation. One day afteran at- 
tack of breathlessness, she sighed out: ‘‘l 
am sure I shall dic!”’ 
“Will you go to heaven if you die?” inquired 
her little son, anxiously. 
‘I hope so, dear.” 
The small boy burst into tears. ‘Oh, 
mother dear,’’ he sobbed, “don’t, don’t go to 
heaven. Youcould never stand the altitude.” 


Our Friend the Enemy 
IGHT-YEAR-OLD Albert, who lives in a 
Southern city, had heard that the old 
shopkeeper, who supplies him with can- 
dy on his way to school, hails from above the 
Mason and Dixon line. 
‘“‘Mama,” he asked one day, "is Mr. Foy a 
Yankee?”’ 
‘‘Yes, my dear, so I am told,” his mother 
replied. — 
“Well, why doesn’t he fight me when I go to 
his store?”’ 


Her Proof Conclusive 
ITTLE Nelly told tittle Anita what she 
termed a “‘little fib." 
Anita—‘‘A fib is the same as a story, 
and a story is the same as a lie.” 
Nelly—'‘‘No, it’s not.”’ 


Anita—‘‘Yes, it is, because my father said so, © 


> 


and my father is a professor at the university. 

Nelly—‘‘I don’t care if he is. My fatherisa 
real estate man and he knows more about ly- 
ing than your father.” 


She Was -Obedient 


ITTLE Annie and her mother were spend- 
‘ing a few weeks at the house of a friend 
in the country. The child was delight- 
ed over the abundance of pretty flowers in the 
garden of the hostess, but was instructed by 
her mother not to pick any of them, but to con- 
tent herself with picking up those that had 
dropped to the ground. Presently the child 
was noticed standing near a beautiful rosebush 
holding her little basket under one of its pret- 
tiest blossoms, saying with a coaxing voice: 
‘Please, little flower, drop off.” 


Why She Stayed at the Foot 


Bo upbraided by her mother for being 

the lowest in her class, little Mabel ex- 

‘claimed in tones of injured innocence: 

“It ain’t my fault. The girl who has always 
been foot left school.”’ 


Half a Kiss 
KISSED Thelma on the cheek, and she 
petulantly said, ‘Aw, dat was des half 
a kiss!’ Wonderingly I asked her. ‘And 
what is a whole kiss, darling!" 
“Why, if you'd kiss me on my mouf it would 
be a whole kiss, but if you des kiss me on my 
cheek it’s only half a one,” she answered. 


Convincing Argument 


RO Margaret had a great many toys, and ~ 


her mother thought she ought to give 
some of them away before Chnstmas to 
less fortunate children. Anna Margaret was 
willing to part with the broken trunk and the 
cracked set of dishes and the one-legged Teddy 
bear, and a few other toys that were in the 
same dilapidated condition. But when it 
came to her pet baby doll, the one that went to 
sleep with her every night, she rebelled. Ma- 
ma assured her that Santa Claus would un- 
doubtedly bring to her another doll, even 
better. She refused to be comforted. 
‘‘Mama,”’ she wailed, ‘if God sent you an- 
other baby, would you give me away?’ She 
kept her doll. 


When It Is Sunday 


ITTLE three-year-old Margaret is always 
anxious for Sunday to come, so she can go 
to Sunday-school. One Saturday she 

said: ‘‘Maybe the sun won’t shine to-morrow, 
and then it won’t be Sunday, it will be the 
Sabbath.” 


THE 











The Simplest Thing in the World 


. PRIMARY teacher said: “Tommy, if you 
“\ should have four apples and eat two, 
how many would you have left?” 

“Four,” said Tommy. 

The teacher asked the question again, and 
his answer was the same. 

“How did you figure that out, Tommy?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Tl would have two inside and two outside,” 
replied the boy. 


It Looked that Way to Him 
SY fILLIE had been a good boy lately, so 


papa promised to take him down to the | 


wharves to sce boats for the first time. 
The first thing the little fellow.saw was a whist- 
ling, puffing little tug pulling a large cruiser. 
Finally after a few minutes Willie exclaimed: 
“Oo! look, pop, the big boat’s got the little one 
by the tail and he's squealing!” 


His Own Responsibility 
.\ LFRED, aged four, was missing. After 
“(repeated calls, his mother found him in 
her bedroom, seated in front of the dress- 
ing-table, covering his face and head with pow- 
der. Instantly he said, ‘I’ve 'cided (decided) 
to stay here.”’ 


Lending a Hand 


. LFRED was spending his fourth birthday 
; with his grandfather, who presented him 
with a large-sized child’s trunk for his 
playthings. In the evening when he returned 
to his home, his grandfather carried the trunk. 
Alfred feared the trunk was too heavy for his 
grandfather and wished to help him. When 
told it was not, he said: ‘‘Hold my hand, 
grandfather; that will make it lighter. ”’ 


A Hard Lesson in Anatomy 


( OMING into the room unexpectedly I 
a heard my little son talking to his baby 

sister in a manner as though trying to im- 
press something upon her. Suddenly she broke 
out into a perfect wail: “Oh, you bad boy, you 
are telling a great big story; it ain't true!” 
And flying into my arms, sobbing, she ex- 
claimed: ‘Mother, brother says I have blood 
in my heart and a pipe in my throat,’’ and the 
tears came thick and fast. 


How She Knew 


. LITTLE girl answered the telephone 
\\ soon after her father had used it. Whea 
she called, “Hello!” there was no answer at first. 
Turning to her mother, she said in her usual 
animated way: ‘‘I don’t know yet who it is, 


-mother, but I’m sure it’s a man, because I 


smell the tobacco. 


Put Off the Fatal Day 


ITTLE Mary accompanied her mother on 
a trip through the garden, watching her 
cut a quantity of roses. 
“Mother, do you only cut the full-blown 
roses?” 
Mother—"' Yes, dear.” 
Mary, in a very determined voice—Well, 
then, if I were a rose-bud, I would never open.” 


They Can Bear the Blame 


VV FALTER finds it especially difficult to re- 
\ member to say ‘Please’ and ‘‘Thank 
you.” Upon being severely repri- 
manded by his father for his lack of manners he 
exclaimed indignantly: ‘I wish I knew who 
ever started that foolish fashion of saying all 
the time ‘Please’ and ‘Thank you.’ I guess 
it must have been Adam and Eve.” 


Of Course They Would 


_ AY FIVE-YEAR-OLD grandson was fond 

\ of drawing picturesofanimals. Oneday 

he brought me a sheet of foolscap covered 

with drawings of all the animals he was fa- 

miliar with and wanted help in spelling the 

names. I noticed one was not labeled and 

asked if he had forgotten it. ‘Oh, no, Gannv, 

I thought any one would know that was a cow 
by the little handles underneath.” 
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LITTLE STORIES OF OUR BABIES 


It Ought to Be 


T WAS the ardent wish of little Anita to 
possess a swan fora pet. When her mother 
tried to talk her out of the notion by 

saying that there was no water on th place for 
the swan, she exclaimed triumphantly, “But, 
mother, we have a cistern full. Isi’t that 
enough for one little swan?” 


To Be Sure! 


A FATHER, crossing the Mississippi River 


with his children, called their attention 
to the magnificent stream, saying: “Chil- 
dren, remember the Mississippi 1s called the 
Father of Waters on account of its size.” ‘‘How 
strange!” chirped his little daughter. ‘If he 
is the father, they ought to call him Mr. Sippi.”’ 


The Only Way 
A LITTLE girl, whose mother was away at 
‘work and who was cared for during the 
day by a rather stern relative, ran over 
to play in a neighbor’s yard one day and got 
her feet wet. . 

The lady in whose yard the little girl was 
plaving said, “Esther, I’m very much afraid , 
that you will get a whipping when you get 
home for playing in the water." “Oh, no, we | 
ain’t got no hair brush,” was the quick reply | 
from the three-year-old. 


Mothering The Delineator Children 
VF SHEN my little sister was looking at the | 
\ pictures in THE DeELINEATOR she said: 
“Why, mama, what a lot of big girls 
Mr. DeLIngEaTor has. Where is their muvver? | 
Is she dead? Who takes care of all his Lttle 
children?’”’ 

Mama answered: 
finds homes all over America for his little chil- 
dren. I don't know where their muvver is. 
We will write to him and see about it.” 


1 


Simplified Pronunciation 


OHNNY, reading aloud in school, “T 
g change my hues like the shammy lion 
(chameleon).”’ 


Putting It Off 


“Why, Mr. DELINEATOR | 






LET THE CHILDREN 


KODAK 


There’s nothing in which a girl 
or boy takes greater delight than 
picture taking. 


And you will be surprised to 
find what good pictures even a 
child of seven or eight can make 
with a Brownie or a Kodak. 
Especially interesting 1s their 
work when there are two or more 
children in the family. The 
pictures they make of each other 
not only furnish fun for them, 
but are cherished by father and 
mother long after the youngsters 
have outgrown childish ways. 
Such pictures may not always be 
perfect technically, but they ap- 


" peal to you because they are so 


delightfully natural. You will 


still want the more formal studio 


UIDO’S mother being about to leave her. pictures to send to uncle and 


little son for a two weeks’ trip, the for- 

mer inquired anxiously: ‘‘Mother, are you 
really going to start to-morrow?” ‘“‘Yes, my | 
darling.” ‘‘Then,”’ said the little fellow, with | 
a sigh, “I wish to-day would be a hundred 
years long.” 


Not That Kind 


Ouro re came to the doctor's office ina 
state of great excitement and_ said, 
‘Please, doctor, come right straight down 
to see Freddy—mother says he’s wreathed in | 
agony.” 


The Habit Grew 


Ww ARY went to church for the first time. 
During the sermon she said aloud to 
her mother, ‘‘I feel sleepy.” 
Frightened at the sound of her own voice 
she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, dear, I spoke in church—"’ 
“Oh, I spoke again—’’ ‘Why, I keep speak- 
ing all the time!”’ 


He Hoped They Did 
YERT and his mother were feeding the 
{ chickens. She had just dressed him in 
new leggings, mittens, capandcloak. He 
was very conscious and very proud of his new 
togs. He looked up and said: ‘‘Mama, the 
chickens know I’m dressed up, don’t they?” 


He Knew the Result 


ALDWELL'’S uncle was standing before 
the mirror, shaving, and, seeing his little 
nephew sitting in a window near by look- 

ing on, he said, ‘Son, be careful, don’t fall out 
the window, you might spoil your curls.” 
“Huh, spoil my curls! I'd bust my gizzard." 


Getting the Value of His Money 
ALPH,a bright-eyed youngster of four vears 

was the happy possessor of three new 

nickels. Having expended two of them 
in a satisfactory manner, he was debating on 
the third—a bright red cart and a screeching 
whistle having equal charms in hiseyes. First 
he blew the whistle, then looked longingly at 
the cart. Suddenly he began to blow with all 
his might. ‘‘Have you decided which to buy?” 
asked the patient mother. ‘Yes,’ was the 
prompt answer, ‘I am going to blow the 
whistle a while, and then buy the cart.” 


\ 








Happy Ignorance about Worries 
HREE-YEAR-OLD Nellie was standing | 
very close to Mama, who was sewing. | 
“Oh Nellie, I wish you would not stand so 
close; you are almost under my nose—you worry 
meso much.” Nellie withdrew a little distance ' 
and after a short time inquired, ‘‘Mama, am: 


I worrying you under the nose now?” 


Editorial Note:—So many stories of this nature come to this office that tt ts impossible to return unavailable manuscripts. | 


aunt and the grandparents, and 
for yourself too, but you will 
always take real delight in the 
pictures that Helen has made of 
Tom, as with his water-soaked 
red mittens he puts the last 
artistic touches on the snow man. 


And photography is education- 
al; it teaches observation; shows 
the young mind ‘that it’s worth 
while to do things well—and 
nowadays it’s not expensive. 
The Brownie Cameras at one to 
twelve dollars, a very, very good 
one for 214 x3'4 pictures costs 
only two dollars, and Kodaks 
from five dollars up, offer a wide 
variety for all tastes and purses. 


There’s no dark-room required 
for loading, unloading, develop- 


| ing or finishing. Even the chil- 


dren can finish the pictures by 
our tank system if their inclination 
runs that way. If not, or when 
school duties prevent, they can 
readily have some one else “do 
the rest” after they have “pressed 
the button.” 


Put “KODAK” on That 
Christmas List. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER,ON. Ys, The Kodak City. 





| There’ § the Spirit 
of Christmas in 


Gift Dressings 


A simple gift, property dressed, is im- 
pressive. If indifference or lack of thought 
shows in its appearance, the gift, howéver 
expensive, is handicapped. 


DENNISON’S designs of Christmas Gift 
Dressings are original, artistic and refined; 
the printing perfect, the colors rich. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
© 7 


Denmisons 


Christmas Address Tags and Cards in Red, 

Gold and Green; Oval ae Round Name 

Tags; Christmas Seals; otamne Seals; Ad- 

dress and “Express Paid’’ Labels; Gift 

Holders for Bills, Coins, Gloves and Hand- 

kerchiefs; Coin Boxes, Holly Paper, etc. 
Then there are DENNISON GIFTS — 

worthy a Dennison Dressing, unique, high- 

class, sensible Gilts. 

Jewelry Cabinets (29 Styles), 

Jowers Pata Outfits, Handy Boxes 

es), 
Sealing Was Sets, 
Doll Outfits, etc. And not to be forgotten are 


Dennison Table and Room Decorations 
all of paper, inexpensive and effective. 


Dewnisnds “Bear 


pictures and tells about them all. Write for 
a free copy. Address “Dept. 2,” at our 
nearest store. 


Dennioon Manufacturing Gompany 


The Tag Makers 
Makers and Maintainers of the Paper Art 
Koston, Philadel phia 
26 Franklin St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
New York, 
15 John St., 
Uptown Store, 27th St., 
Ret. Sth Ave. and Broadway, 
Chieago, 
25 Randolph &t, 
St. Louis, 
418 N. 4th St, 














Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 
user’s interests, 
that you have to 





Re:. U. §. Pat. Of. 
however, 
consider. 


See that my name, Macbeth, 
is on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 


and they won’t break from heat. 


One quality; to get the correct size and shape for 
any burner, have my lamp book. Free. Address 


MaAcsETH, Pittsburgh. 


CRS 


a polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
.etc. Work cks quick a and easy. Keeps its lustre. ‘It does not 
detariocite. shed 18 years. 3-ounce paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Deslers and Agents. Ask or write for free sample. 
- GEO. W. HOFYHAN, 295 Kast Washington ., Indinanpelis, Ind. 








| A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
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REPRESENTING OVER A 
THOUSAND HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
PHILANTHROPIC INSTITU- 
TIONS AND MOTHERS’ 
CLUBS, TO LOWER THE 
NEEDLESS DEATH-RATE 
AMONG BABIES » » » 


Our Experiment in the New York Schools 


NE of the most important features of our 
campaign for the prevention of infant mor- 
tality is the experiment-station work which 
THE DELINEATOR Mothers’ Conference has 
been conducting since the first of May to 
prove that mothers will attend regularly 
classes in infant hygiene; that they will learn 
what they need to know to keep their chil- 
dren well, and that they are able, with this 
knowledge, to save the lives of their babies. 
Through these experiment stations, not only have the prac- 
ticability and economy of teaching mothers in the schools 
been proven, but through the efficient service of the nurses 
and doctors and their careful supervision, methods of adminis- 
tration, of record-keeping, of interesting the mothers of a dis- 
trict, of presenting the necessary knowledge in concrete, have 
been worked out, making these schools models for those who 
are organizing similar work in other towns. 

These schools have been established in a way that can be put 
into practise in any city or town. They can be made a perma- 
nent institution open to all, for the benefit of all, and paid for 
by all the citizens of the town. So convinced were we that the 
only fundamental method for preventing infant deaths and de- 
fective school-children was the systematic all-year-round edu- 
cation of mothers in child hygiene, that we urged all school 
superintendents and educators to organize mothers’ classes 
through the public schools. We suggested that the saving of 
life which would result from such practical education of mothers 
would warrant health and education departments in furnishing 
doctors and nurses to conduct these mothers’ classes. At that 
time many prominent educators expressed their thorough ap- 
proval of this movement and promised to do their part to secure 
necessary funds to interest and to establish such classes in their 
towns. Since that time public school buildings have been 
opened during the Summer for this purpose in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Louisville and Hackensack. 

Mr. Charles Loring Brace, secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York City, offered THE DELINEATOR the use of 
the sixteen industrial schools of that society and the hearty 
cooperation of its school principals, fresh air and relief depart- 
ments, if THE DELINEATOR would conduct in its schools experi- 
mental schools for mothers. It was thought that in this way 
a basis would be formed for extending the plan m the enormous 
organization of the public school system in New York City. 

Accordingly, THE DELINEATOR secured the services of a 
superintendent of nurses, who started on April first, 1909, to 
organize the work. It was decided to open seven schools. A 
graduate registered nurse was put in charge of each school. A 
doctor from the dispensary in each district volunteered his serv- 
ices. Mothers of the district were invited by the school prin- 
cipal to a sociable at the school where they were introduced to 
the doctor and nurse, and were invited to bring their babies and 
young children every week to a conference with the doctor and 
nurse. The nurse made personal calls upon the mothers in 
their homes, and told them that she would be at the school for 
a given time every day all Summer and that she was at their 
service to help them in the care of their children. 

At the weekly conferences the babies were stripped, weighed 
and examined by the doctor. Individual instructions were 
given to each mother. The doctors gave lectures with prac- 
tical demonstrations, with the use of a blackboard, bath-tub, 
milk-bottles, borax and soap to drive the lesson home. During 
the week the nurse visited the mothers in their homes and 
showed them how to carry out the doctor’s instructions. 

The aim of this work was not to reach a great number of 
mothers, but to limit the nurses’ service to a small enough dis- 
trict so that the mothers and babies could be kept in charge all 
the time. One hundred and seven conferences were held dur- 
ing the four months. Five hundred babies under two years of 
age were kept in charge all Summer and brought regularly to 
the conferences by their mothers. Tothese mothers and babies 
alone three thousand five hundred and eighty-two visits were 
made by the nurses in their homes. Among these babies but 
eight died—five of these from contagious diseases. A house- 
to-house canvass was made by the nurses in the district sur- 
rounding their school. Three thousand five hundred and sixty- 
six families in all were visited. 

Classes for pregnant women were also held. There were one 
hundred and eleven women in the maternity classes. These 
women were assembled in groups informally in the home of one 








They were referred to maternity hospitals and 
Many of these were re- 


of the women. | 
were advised not to employ midwives. 
ferred to the nurses through the interest of the maternity hos- 


pital. In one school a class for older girls was formed. There 
were eighteen ‘‘little mothers”’ in this class, and it was consider- 
ed an important part of the work, not only because these girls 
frequently have entire care of their younger brothers and sis- 
ters, but because they have a decided power in the district in 
which they live, and many of them marry very young. 

A special effort was made to improve the sanitary condition 
of the houses in which these families live. Complaints of un- 
Sanitary conditions, such as wet cellars, filthy halls and stairs, 
were made to the Tenement House and Health Departments. 
In many instances the nurses went to the agents or owners 
themselves and persuaded them to make the necessary im- 
provements. One hundred and fifty sanitary visits were made. 

Births of babies occurring in the district of these schools were 
referred to the nurses directly from the Health Department. 
In this way our nurses were given complete care of the children 
in the districts and were able to supervise their health at least 
from birth. 

When the nurses had the young babies of the district well in 
hand, after they had taught the mothers how to take care of 
them properly and had persuaded them to bring the babies to 
the doctor regularly, attention was given to the children in the 
district. The aim was to put them in good health before they 
should go back to school. They were taken to dispensaries to 
have their teeth put in order, to have eye-glasses when needed, 
et cetera. They were taken to the Health Department to be 
vaccinated, and in many instances the nurses themselves bath- 
ed the children in the places provided in the school buildings, 
and impressed upon them the importance of cleanliness. Skin 
diseases were attended to and also pediculosis, so that when the 
children should go back to school they would not infect the 
whole class-room. Day excursions to the seashore were ar- 
ranged, as also more extended visits to Chappaqua, the Sum- 
mer home of the Children’s Aid Society. 

It would not have been possible to accomplish these results 
had we not had the hearty cooperation of the charitable socie- 
ties, of the societies giving relief, fresh air, free milk and ice, 
and of the hospitals and dispensaries in the city. One hundred 
and eighty-one such agencies cooperated with us in our work. 
We wish to extend to them our appreciation of their assistance, 
and especially to thank the Diet Kitchen Association and the 
Nathan Straus Milk Depot for the free milk given: the New 
York Evening Journal for the hospitality extended to the 
mothers and children of THE DELINEATOR Mothers’ Conference 
at its Mothers’ Rest on Coney Island; to Edgewater Créche, of 
the Charity Organization Society; to Sea Breeze and the Caro- 
line Rest of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor; to Saint John’s Guild and to Rockaway 
Park, for care given to the mothers and babies at fresh-air out- 
ings; to the relief department of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, United Hebrew Charities 
and the Charity Organization Society for help given to needy 
families. 

The New York Diet Kitchen Association has cooperated with 
us most effectively by giving two thousand five hundred and 
seven quarts of certified milk free, in order that we might have 
an opportunity of testing whether these mothers were not able, 
with careful directions, to prepare their infants’ feedings in 
their homes. In this way it was possible to give raw milk to 
these infants unless the babies’ stomach demanded that the 
milk be pasteurized. In these instances the mothers were 
shown how to pasteurize the milk at home. The aim was to 
give the milk to the mothers as far as possible so that they 
would be able to nurse the babies. 

Our nurses showed enthusiasm, resource and initiative. 
The work requires infinite patience, tact and courage, and we 
are glad that their interest is an abiding one and that they in- 
tend to use their experience with THE DELINEATOR Mothers’ 
Conference as the beginning of a life-work in educating mothers. 

We extend our sincere thanks to the doctors who gave their 
time, energy and sympathy to the work. That they consider 
their work has repaid them and the community, the letters 
printed in a coming issue will show. Weare glad to announce 
that the Children’s Aid Society will supply nurses and con- 
tinue these mothers’ classes in some of its schools this Winter. 

If this same kind of thoroughgoing educational work were 
conducted in all the schools of New York City, there is no doubt 
that the general sanitary conditions of the city, as well as the 
health of children, would show a remarkable improvement. 
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, ‘HE peculiar crinkly weave of Serpentine 
Crépe puts it in a class by itself, and gives 








it a richness and style unequalled by any other Ps 
Se aac, il dress fabric at its price—not over 19c a yard. e 
te For fall and winter we have prepared a won- # 
= Aes drously beautiful line of printed patterns and ie 
3 Lens twenty-six plain shades. Your retailer should 5 






have the patterns and colorings you desire. If 
not, refuse all imitating fabrics, and 


END FOR FREE SAMPLE 


‘The garments illustrated are all made of Serpentine Crepe from 
Butterick patterns. See detailed descriptions below: 









3302— The material that can best stand the 
test of lounging without looking mussed, is, 
without question, the best material for house 
gowns of this type. Serpentine Crépe hever 
musses and is both comfortable and extremely 
pretty in a figured pattern made up after But- 
terick Pattern No. 38302—7T sizes, 32 to 44. 
The Serpentine Crépe illustrated is No. 142, 
made in Light Blue, Delft Blue, Old Rose, 
Keseda, Wistaria, Tan, Olive, Ked, Gray. 

Pattern No, $302, stze 36, requires 8¥% yards. 





Pattern No. 3302 


3317—The great cry against dressing-sacks is that they are usually 


3411—A knowing woman will keep herself as attractive when at home 


3239 — What a pleasure it is to be able to 
have a pretty house dress that needs no ironing 
and is always fresh and bright in color after a 
light washing! Serpentine Crépe is. the. ma- 
terial for such use. This pretty dress was cut 
from Butterick Pattern No. 3239—8 sizes, 
32 to 46. The Serpentine Crépe illustrated is 
No. 128, made in Amethyst, Tan, Sage Green, 
Delit Blue, Raspberry, Strawberry, Taupe. 

Pattern No. $239, size 38, requires 8% yards. 











Pattern No. 3239 


2849—Comfort does not necessarily mean a lack of tidiness or 


not pretty and often untidy. Serpentine Crépe proves that theideais in the closer society of her own family as when in public. Serpentine beauty. Serpentine Crépe will make the most comfortable dressing- 


but a prejudice on account of the use of improper materials for their 
construction. This pretty affair was cut after Butterick Pattern No. 


Crépe in its beautiful colors will make her house gowns vie with her sack “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” See this pretty garment 
dressier costumes in giving her perpetual charm. s t 
is from Butterick Pattern No. 3411—7 sizes,32 to44. TheSerpentine The Serpentine Crépe illustrated is No. 126, made in Butterfly Pat- 


his dressing-sack which was cut after Butterick Pattern No. 2849—7 sizes, 32 to 44. 


3317 — 7 sizes,32to 44, The Serpentine Crépe illustrated is No.134, Crape illustrated is No. 119, made in Cherry Pattern on grounds of tern on grounds of Blue, Tan, Pink, Nile Green, Lavender, Red, 


made in Blue, Pink, Tan, Lavender, Red, Brown, Navy, Black. 


Pattern No. 8317, sige 38, requires § yards. 


Nile Green, Gray, Black, Navy, Tan, Light Blue, Pink, Re 


Pattern No, 8511, size 86, reguires 45g yards. 


Navy, Black. 
: Pattern No, 2469, size 36, reguires tH yards. 


Do not forget that Serpentine Crépe is made with a finish that drapes beautifully, that the 
permanent crinkle is not affected by washing, and that garments made from it do not need ironing. 


Nearly all leading retailers carry the genuine Serpentine Crepe in many colorings and patterns. Beware of 
imitations whose colorings are not desirable, and whose crinkle is not permanent. If you have any trouble 
in securing just what you desire, write us for free samples and list of retailers who will fill your order. 
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A Dpetizers 


N°? amount of money and care will produce more 
delicate and appetizing soups than Campbell’s. 


You could not offer a more acceptable dinner-course than Campbell’s 
Consomme or Julienne or Tomato Soup. We use selected prime fresh 
peef for our beef stock. And beside clarifying the broth with the white of 
egos we force it through our two-inch-thick patent filter which renders it as 
clear as amber. Our vegetables are all fresh from the garaen; and put up the 
day they are picked. And the best tomatoes that grow are raised specially for 


Cambtlia. Sours 


You never tasted a more tempting soup than Campbell’s Tomato. New 
Jersey tomatoes are famous for their fine quality. And we have the choice of the 
whole crop—large red-ripe juicy tomatoes grown from our own selected seed. 
Chey are picked with the dew on them; brought in cool and fresh; washed five 
times in running water, and made into soup before noon. 

_. We use only the rich juice and pure fruity pulp. Every particle of skin and seeds and indi- 
gestible core-fibre is strained out by our improved strainer with a screen as fine as the point of a 
needle —the only kind of apparatus that thoroughly does this important work. Unless you have 

Ss 


eaten Campbell's Tomato Soup you cannot imagine its creamy smoothness and delicious tart 
aromatic flavor. 


You cannot judge Campbell’s Soups by the price. 


ria You must try them. /f wol completely 
satisfied the grocer returns your money. 


Why not learn how good they are—ftoday ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Tomato Mulligatawny Celery Pea 


Vegetable Tomato-Okra Beef Bouillon 
Ox Tail Clan Chowder Julienne Printanier 
Mock Turtle Clam Bouillon Asparagus Pepper Pot 
Chicken Mutton Broth Consomme Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 
‘ Vermicelli Tomato 
Just add hot water, bring toa botil,and serve. 
You'll find 90 good sensible menus beside many other useful sug- 





gestions in Campbell’s Menu Book. Shall we send you a copy free? 
JosEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY, Camden N J 


Look for the red-and-white label 


Campbell's Soup is mighty fine, 
And some folks think theyre smart, 
Dut { can coax the cook for mine 
Before they even start. 








FOR. THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 
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and Stop Darning 


WUNDERHOSE are made to withstand hard knocks and hard wear. They 


! are knitted of Wunderyarn—the staunchest, lightest weight and finest grade of 
f yarn known to hosiery making: 


Let the children romp and play to their hearts’ content. See how much better 
their stockings fit—look and wear. We stand responsible for WUNDERHOSE. 

An investment of $1 for a box of four pairs carries with it our guarantee of four 
months’ service. If holes appear in toe, heel or sole within this specified time, 
we will gladly furnish new WUNDERHOSE free. 

Children’s WUNDERHOSE in all sizes of black or tan, $1 per box. 


MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs to the box—black, holes In toes,heels cr soles for four (4) months, $1.00 per box. 
wo 


tan, navy, copenhagen, green, burgundy, champagne, pearl MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four i4) pairs to the box, in 
and black with white feet—absolutely without an equal at black ortan. Warranted to wear four (4) months without 
the price. Just the right weight. Warranted proof ayainst darning in toes, soles or heels. $1.00 per box. 

If your dealer does not have WUNDERHOSE in stock, he will order them for you, if you insist. 
Otherwise, send direct to us, stating size, style and color desired, and you will be supplied. 

FREE—our Wonder Book—a mighty interesting little booklet. Sent free upon postal request. 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS, 44 Bell Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PER BOX 
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OCTOBER VAGABONDS 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Chapter XXIV—The Journey’s End 


E HAD seen the two great 
rivers sweep into each 
other’s arms in a_ broad 
glory of sunlit water, meet- 
ing at the bosky end of a 
wooded promontory, and 
yes! there was the Susquc- 
hanna glittering far beneath—the beauti- 
ful name I had so often seen and wondered 
about, painted on the sides of giant 
freight-cars! Yes, there.was actually the 
great legendary river. It was a very 
warm, almost sultry noonday, more like 
midsummer than mid-October and the 
river was almost blinding in its flashing 
beauty. Loosening our knapsacks, we 
called a halt and, leaning over the railing 
guarding the precipitous bank, luxuriated 
in the visionary scene. So high was the 
bank, and so broad the river, that we 
seemed lifted up into space, and the river, 
dreamily flowing beneath a gauze veil of 
heat-mist, seemed miles below us and 
drowsily unreal. Its course inshore was 
dotted with toulders, in the shadows of 
which we could see long ghostly fishes 
lazily gliding, and a mud-turtle, with a 
trail of little ones, slowly moving from 
rcck to rock. 

Suddenly Colin put his hand to his 


. head, and swayed toward me, as though 


he were about to faint. 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter, old 
man,” he said, “‘but I think I had better 
sit down a minute."’ And he sank by the 
roadside. . 

Unlike himself, he had been complain 
ing of fatigue, and had seemed out of sorts 
for a day or two, but we had thought 
nothing of it; and, after resting a few 
minutes, he announced himself ready for 
the road again, but he looked very pale 
and walked with evident weariness. As 
a roadside cottage came in sight, “I 
wonder if they could give us a cup of tea,” 
he said; ‘‘that would fix me up, I’m sure.” 
So we knocked, and the door was opened 
by a pathetic shadow of an old woman, 
very poor and thin and weary-looking, 
who, although, as we presently learned, 
she was at the moment suffering from the 
recent loss of one eye, made us welcome 
and busied herself about tea, with an un- 
selfish kindness that touched our hearts, 
and made ts reftect on the angelic good- 
ness of human nature, sometimes. 

She looked anxiously, mother-like, at 
Colin, and persuaded him to lie down and 
rest awhile in her little parlor, and, while 
he rested, she and I talked and she told 
me how she had come by her blind eye— 
an odd, harmless-sounding cause. She 
had been looking up into one of her apple- 
trees, one day, a few weeks ago, and an 
apple had fallen and struck her in the 
eye. Such innocent means does Nature 
sometimes use for her cruel accidents 
of disease and death! Just an apple 
falling from a tree,—and you are blind! 
A fly stings you, on a Summer day, and 
you die. 

Colin rested and refreshed, we once 
more started on our way, but, bravely as 
he strode on, there was no disguising it— 
my blithe, happy-hearted companion was 
ill. Of course we both assured the other 
that it could be nothing, but privately 
our hearts sank with a vague fear we did 
not speak. At length, after a weary four 
miles, we reached Towanda. 

“I’m afraid,” said poor Colin, “I can 
walk no more to-day. Perhaps a good 
night’s rest will make me all right.’”” We 
found an inn, and while Colin threw him- 
self, worn out, on his bed, I went out, 
without telling him, and sought a doctor. 

“And you've been walking with this 
temperature?” said the learned man 
when he had seated himself at Colin’s 
bedside and felt his wrist. ‘‘Have you 
been drinking much water as you went 
along ?’—H'm—it’s been a very dry Sum- 
mer, you know.” 

And the words of our friend in the 
buggy came back to us with sickening 
emphasis. Oh, those innocent-looking 
fairy wells and magic mirrors of the road- 
side! And I thought, too, of the poor old 
blinded woman and the falling apple. 
Was Nature really like that? 


And then the wise man’s verdict fell on 
our ears like a doom. 

“Take my advice, and don’t walk any 
more, but catch the night train for New 
York . 

Poor Colin! But there was no appeal. 
The end of our trip had come, suddenly, 
unreasonably, stupidly, like this. 

“‘So we've got to be shot into New York 
like a package through a tube, after all!’’ 
said Colin. ‘‘No lordly gates of the Hud- 
son for us! What a fool I feel, to be the 
one to spoil our trip like this!” 

And the tears glistened in our eyes as 
we pressed each other’s hand in that 
dreary inn bedroom, with the shadow of 
we knew not what for Colin over us—for 
our comradeship had been very good day 
by day together on the open road. 

Our train did not go till midnight, so 
we had a long melancholy evening before 
us; but the doctor had given Colin some 
mysterious potion containing rest, and 
presently, as I sat by his side in the gray 
twilight, he fell into a deep sleep—a sleep, 
alas! of fire and wandering talk. It was 
pitiful to hear him, poor fellow—living 
over again in dreams the road we had 
traveled, or making pictures of the road he 
still dreamed ahead of us. Never before 
had I realized how entirely his soul was the 
soul of a painter—all pictures and color. 

““O my God!’’ he would suddenly ex- 
claim, ‘“‘did you ever see such blue in your 
life!’; and then again, evidently referring 
to some particularly attractive effect in 
the phantasmagoria of his fever, ‘‘it’s no 
use—you must let me stop and have a 
shot to get that, before it goes.” 

One place that seemed particularly to 
haunt him was—Mauch Chunk. He had 
been there before, and, as we had walked 
along, had often talked enthusiastically 
of it. ‘Wait till w> get to Mauch Chunk,” 
he said; “‘then the real fun will begin.” 
And now, over and over again, he kept 
making pictures of Mauch Chunk. 

‘‘Dramatic black rocks,’’ he would mur- 
mur, ‘‘water rushing from the hills in 
every direction—clean-cut, vivid scenery 
—like theater—the road runs by the side 
of a steel-blue river at the bottom of a 
chasm, and there is hardly room for it— 
the houses cling to the hillside like swal- 
lows’ nests—here and there patches of 
fresh green grass gleam among the rocks, 
and high up in the air on some dizzy 
ledge there is a wild apple-tree in blos- 
som— it is all black rocks and springs and 
moss and tumbling water és 

Then again his soul was evidently walk- 
ing in the Blue Mountains, and several 
times he repeated a phrase of mine that 
had taken his fancy: ‘‘And now for the 
spacious corridors of the Highlands, the 
lordly gates of the Hudson.”’ 

Then he would suddenly half-wake and 
turn to me, realizing the truth, and say: 
“Oh, our beautiful journey—to end like 
this!”” and fall asleep again. | 

And once more I fell to thinking of 
fairy springs by the roadside, and apples 
falling innocently from the bough, and 
how the beautiful journey we call life 
might some day suddenly end like this, 
with half the beautiful road untraveled 
—the rest sleep and perchance dreams. 

But Colin did not die. He is once 
more painting out in the sun, and next 
year we plan to stand again on that very 
spot by the Susquehanna. Then we shall 
strike out on the road again, just where 
we left off that October afternoon; but 
the reader need not be afraid—we shall 
not write a book about it. 


ENVOI 


And now the merry way we took 

Is nothing but a printed book; 

We would you had been really there, 
Out with us in the open atr— 

For, aftcr all, the best of words 

Are but a poor exchange for birds. 








Yet if, perchance, this book of ours 
Should sometimes make you think of 


flowers, 
Orchards and barns and harvest was, 
“It was not written all in vain—”’ 
So authors used to make thetr bow, 
As, Gentle Reader, we do now. 
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GIFTS THAT ALL MAY ENJOY 
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Charm and Style Combined 
with Good Service 


eos 
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ee Among a thousand nameless skirts and dresses, seek out the garment 
ye with the Wooltex label. 
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The Graceful Lines which distinguish Wooltex from all other garments 
add charm without'adding to the price. 


“J 


* 


The generous cut—the artistic harmony of color—the painstaking 
workmanship is everywhere evident in garments bearing the label: 


C Fae) pe He ‘ 


And this Wooltex label is your positive guarantee of two full seasons 
of satisfactory wear. 


=o 


* 





There is no question, no doubt. The guarantee is universal—absolute. 





We limit ourselves to making only garments good enough to guarantee 
—and we guarantee every garment we make. 


The two models shown here are to be found at the best stores in most 
towns and cities. Ask your favorite store to show you the new 
W ooltex skirts and dresses. 

And write for ““The Secret of Dressing Well Always,” by the famous 
Madame Savarie of Paris. It will be sent free if you address Dept. 63, 


Paris THE H. BLACK COMPANY Cleveland 
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Take 
Your 


Choice 





N NAKING out the 
(Ctsistuans lint the friend 


There are always numerous 
possibilities in leather articles, 


with a fad or. with very pro- many of which have the charm Send us 35c in coin or stamps to cov ver p stage on our sample case of ‘*Fluff-0-Down"’ coenee- -handsomely illustrated 
: 20 page catalogue for 1910—and Booklet ‘Baby's Warrrobe”™ containing many suggestions for care and feeding of baby 
nownced andi. determined likes of novelty. The leather -in- | we will give you yo ice of either the Fairy Shoes or Baby Moccasins | i tu rred al ~ The: ire n ie of the softest wh 


kid imayvinable—just the qift for baby—and uswally retail for 75c a pair—but just to intr luce “Pluff. 0. Down’’ the new 
white baby flannel (also for children and aclults) as soft and mfortable as silk, worn the year ‘rounnd—we m hake this seamiart 
offer. A more dainty fabric than “Fluff-O-Down" cannot be made—so pure an 1d st - ing to baby's sensitive skin—abs 
non-irritant. The above Moccasins and Shoes come in sizes 0—1—2 and! tate which pair you want and s 


when writing. Dept. 312 ‘The E der & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


oluaye the.one. dil 
dispowed of; Sut there sca . 


to be some on every one’s list 


cased salts bottle shown above 
and small clock, both designed 
for use in traveling, are sug- 





whose tastes and desires can 

not be so easily tabulated and dismissed. 
They are the ones that make us pause and 
think. 

The hints gathered here may be sug- 
gestive for these friends. The articles 
are the kind of things that might be given 
to almost any one with the same appro- 
priateness and the same probability of 
pleasing. 

One of the old English color-prints, 
which have recently come back into 
popularity, framed appropriately, or a 
copy of favorite poems in quaint binding, 
would be a gift sure to please the discrim- 
inating person. And the prints have the 
recommendation of moderate cost and 
a wide variety of subject. 


gestive and are gifts likely al- 
wavs to be used with a feeling of Soars 
toward the giver. 

A flat case for letters with a partition 
for bills, resembling a hand-bag in shape, 
and a leather book-cover with handle for 
convenience in carrying, are other gifts 
that would give pleasure and comfort. 

A writing-case with every equijment, 
or a sewing-case with all the httle com- 
forts of the home work-bag, would be good 
for the friend who journevs about much, 
saving her much trouble in packing. 

Table mats in tooled leather with colors 
introduced, such as are shown here, or a 
small flower-basket in Venetian glass, are 
hints that may help to fill out success- 
fully the Christmas list that is gaping. 


A 
Christmas 
S urprise 
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> i ¥; If You Are in Doubt What to Buy 


for Mother, Wife, Sister or Friend, remember that a 


re) ” BALL BEARING 
& By sself <2 sxe 


never fails to please, and is a constant reminder of the giver 
for ten years and more. It reduces the labor about 95%, con- 
fines all the dust, brightens and preserves the carpets, and will 
outlast forty brooms. Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 

Write for booklet showing our most popular styles. 
A Free Christmas Gift Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing anes 


of your dealer between now and Jan. 1 
send us the purchase slip within one week from date of purchase, and we 
will send you FREE a fine quality leather card case with no printing on it. 






hag es ff Address Dept. E, Bissell Carpet “Sweeper Co., Griind Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only. Exclusive Catpet Swéeper MM tkes Yn W orld) 
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Since the Days of ’47 


Quality and beauty have made 
"(841 ROGERS BROS.” silver plate the choice of 
discriminating purchasers since the onginal 
Rogers Bros. first made this famous ware 
in the year 1847. 

From that period this brand has been 
the accepted standard. It has constantly 
increased in popularity because of its 
remarkable service and grace of design. 


To-day, the mark 
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"I I84/ ROGERS BROS.@ spire 


guarantees the heaviest triple plate. Be- 
hind that guarantee is the largest silver 
business in the world. 


For Christmas Giving et | ee 


tasteful selections of arti- 
cles bearing this famous 
brand are appropriate 
and much appreciated. 
Chests of silver and sets 
in fancy cases are especi- 
ally suitable for holiday 
purchases. 

“Silver Plate that Wears” 


may be had in a wide variety 
of patterns as suggested by the 
pieces shawn. 
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Sold by leading dealers. r : A 
Send for illustrated catalogue aay TS 
“M 17” showing designs. ; We 





Hi! \\\ MERIDEN 
i) \\\\ BRITANNIA COMPANY 
f am \ (Inte 


rnational Silver Company, Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. ‘ | | 
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The Latest and Best Ideas and Suggestions in Cooking, Table-Setting and the Kitchen 


Conducted by EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


The Housewives’ Club offers to its readers help on every housekeeping problem by practical writers upon home-keeping topics 


and by the members of the Club. 


In reply to the inquiry, “What can the members of the Club do to further the betterment of the 


home?” the first suggestion is, get new members; second, “get together” and organize locally; third, distribute books or other lit- 
erature on Domestic Science, as will be suggested in this Department, and interest your local libraries in securing the latest works 
along these lines. As it is in direct touch with the work of the American Home Economics Association, its members may feel that 
they are having the benefits that accrue from organized and unified effort. 


Some Novel Christmas Salads 
BY HELENA JUDSON 


HE custom of utilizing all sorts of decorative and 
appetizing morsels of fruit and vegetables in the 
& making of salads offers no end of pleasing possi- 
os bilities to the hostess for introducing bright bits 
of color into her Christmas dinner. Nothing is 


as in poorer taste than serving a heavy salad, like 


chicken or lobster, with a dinner of several courses, 
and these attractive and exceedingly palatable light salads 
are just what are needed for such a course at the Christmas 
dinner. 

A few descriptions will be all that should be necessary 





to inspire a spirit of imitation in the reader. Take, for in- 
stance, a particularly pretty arrangement of cold boiled beets 
and string-beans arranged on a couple of long, narrow leaves 
of romaine. What coloring could possibly be more Christ- 
massy, and what combination of flavors could be more appetiz- 
ing after a somewhat heavy dinner? The vegetables used are 
arranged in prim little piles at intervals the length of the leaves 
on which they lie. Three little mounds are sufficient, perhaps: 
a rather large center one of the red beets and the two side ones 
of green string-beans. The vegetables should have been pre- 
viously immersed for an hour or so in a French dressing, and, 
when served, a dot of bright yellow mayonnaise may top each 
little vegetable mound. 

Similar in coloring but quite a little more expensive would 
be the same arrangement carried out in tresh tomatoes and 
canned asparagus tips. In this case, the tomato should be 
cut in a rather thick strip, not in a round slice, and arranged 
to cover about as much space as four small stalks of asparagus. 

Another attractive arrangement of fresh tomatoes is this: 
Place three slices in a row on a flat bed of lettuce leaves, 
having the center slice larger than the end ones. The large 
slice should be crossed diagonally with a couple of bright 
green string-beans with a dot of may- 
onnaise at the intersection. On the 
smaller slices place an olive stuffed 
with red pepper, such as are bought 
in small bottles for as low as fifteen 
cents. The olives should stand on end 
so as to show the red filling to the best 
advantage. 

Tomato jelly, or ‘‘tomato aspic’’ as it 
is sometimes called, is always a good 
friend to the economical housekeeper in 
the Winter time, when fresh tomatoes 
are too expensive a luxury. A well- 
made tomato jelly, nicely seasoned and 
prettily served is certainly an excellent 
substitute for the fresh article at four 
times the price. Molded in little fluted 
patty tins, the center excavated to simu- 
late a basket, and little handles made of 
connecting stalks of parsley placed 02 
opposite sides, they are ready to be 
filled with any salad mixture which will 
carry out the.color effect desired for the 
Christmas dinner-table. String- beans 
cut in small pieces, asparagus tips or 
little French peas all lend themselves 
well to this purpose, and only need a 
simple French dressing, with perhaps a 
small spoonful of mayonnaise or some 
good cream dressing as a suitable top 
decoration. 

Another attractive way to utilize 
tomato jelly is to form it in what is 
“known as a “border mold.’”” This may 
be in one large mold for the entire party, 
or in small individual molds, as may be 
preferred. Inside the border may be 
heaped dressed celery mixed with diced 
green peppers and apples, or any other 
favorite salad mixture of which the 
housekeeper knows the family are fond. 
Let feathery little pieces of the celery 
show prettily above the border, and for 
this choose the green leaves rather than 
the yellow to carry out the ideal Christ- 
mas coloring. 

A bright red apple is always a pretty 
receptacle for a salad mixture, but this 
has been rather frowned upon by N i 


some housewives on account of aw pe Ss 
the difficulty in keeping the apple ee 
free from discoloration when ex- ut ; oe 





Besinning the removal of flesh from the 


carcass 








flesh 











successfully met this difficulty by using no apple in the filling, 
and, at the top, where there was any chance of the brown 
appearance of the apple spoiling the effect of her salad, she 
lined the cavity with a lettuce leaf and arranged a few smaller 
leaves at the opening for decoration. None of the apple pulp 
showed, the mixture with which it was filled being a delicious 
one of chopped cabbage with a boiled cream dressing. Very 
appropriately the apple may stand on a small and carefully 
selected cabbage leaf, curled so as to form almost a perfect shell 
outline. 

There are any number of delicious fruit salads now much 
in vogue, and nothing is ever more welcome at a somewhat 
elaborate dinner. A fruit salad is as refreshing as a sherbet, 
whick 1s so often served between the hearty courses of a dinner, 
and once a housekeeper begins to experiment with fruit salads 
there is practically no end to the variations she may concoct. 
Oranges, grapefruit, Malaga grapes and bananas are the 
fruits most frequently used for this purpose, and the arrange- 
ment may be ‘as elaborate ci as plain as the salad-maker 
chooses. When made of oranges or grapefruit the ideal way 
of serving is in the fruit shells, the bottoms being trimmed off 
to insure a firm foundation. After cutting the fruit in halves, 
remove the pulp, drain off any excess juice and dress the pulp 
with ordinary French dressing, using but half the usual quan- 
tity of vinegar. Put some tiny white lettuce leaves in these 
fruit shells, put in the pulp and place either a little plume of 
celery or a bright red maraschino cherry in the center. 

A Christmas salad made of blood-oranges and Malaga grapes 
arranged on a bed of dark green watercress was an effective 
salad which was much admired at a small home dinner last 
Christmas. 

Sections of blood-orange laid crosswise of a long, narrow leaf 
of romaine, quite an interval showing between the sections, is 
a very artistic Christmas salad, and the center section may be 
decorated with some small, feathery pieces of celery. 

It should be borne in mind that any prim, straight arrange- 
ment of fruit or vegetables in one of these salads requires a 
flat bed on which to lie, and for this rea- 
son romaine can not be recommended 
too highly. Some people prefer it to 
lettuce, but the leaf is coarser, and for 
that reason it is not so popular with 
many lovers of green salads. For flat- 
ness of surface nothing is better than 
a cabbage leaf, and when a perfectly- 
shaped leaf can be used nothing is pret- 
tier. No effort should be spared to 
make the Christmas salad a feature of 
the meal, for this course comes at a time 
when the appetite is already satisfied, 
and, unless attractive to the eye as well 
as to the palate, it will not receive the 
attention that every housekeeper ‘feels 
should be the just reward of her thought- 
ful preparation. 
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Boned Chicken or Turkey 
BY MARION HARRIS NEIL 


B ONED turkey is a very superior dish 
when turkeysareinseason. Achick- 
en can be boned in exactly the same man- 
ner, and perhaps, as it is smaller, will be 
easier to commence with, though it is 
not a difficult operation. Boning is an 
art that tends much toward economy. 
The flesh can be cooked apart from the 
bones, which will make excellent stock 
for soups or gravies. To bone a turkey 
choose a young hen that has been dry 
picked, with the skin unbroken. The 


bird is not drawn. Have the turkey 
singed ; crack the legs across just above 
the feet and remove the tendons. Cut 
off the head, then make an incision 
down the back of the neck; take hold of 
the neck and cut it off near the body. 
Remove the stomach and windpipe. 
Open up the skin of the neck widely, 
and at the shoulder joints separate the 
wings from the body; then proceed to 
- take the flesh from the bones at the back, 
going round and round, and us- 
ing a small sharp knife for this 
purpose. Remove the bonesfrom 
the legs and continue going round 
and round the fowl until_the tail 





posed to the air for any length 
of time. One ingenious woman 


Galantine of turkey decorated with aspic jelly 


is reached, then simply detach the 





boning can be done more easily if the. 
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Hasnt scratched yet!!! 


| 
Bon Ami cleans without scratch- 
ing. Itremoves dirt by dissolv- 
ing it in lather, not by scraping 
Bon Ami | 


it away with friction. 
‘sand soap,”” it is not | 


is not a § 
even a scouring soap as the term 
is usually understood, except in 
the fact that it does all the work 
of a scouring soap in a different 
| and better way. 
: 
| = Bon Ami cleans things easily—it 





calls for less *‘elbow grease.”’ 

Just apply the fine lather, let it 
dry on a moment and then wipe it 
off. While it is drying, the Bon 
Ami lather dissolves and unites 
with the dirt, and when the dry 
lather is wiped off, the dirt comes off 
withit, leaving a bright, clean, shining 
surface. There is no scratching. 

Bon Ami when used on pans and 
metal-ware surfaces keeps them 
smooth as when new. There is 
no network of fine scratches such 
as result from the use of scouring 
soaps—scratches that mean wear 
and that give dirt an easier foothold 
next time, making the surface harder 


and harder to keep clean. 


Bon Ami is used in cleaning windows, 


floors, oilcloth, woodwork, brass, 
copper, tin, nickel, and glassware. 
It takes grime and stains off the 
hands. It cleans white canvas shoes. 
It is indeed a household necessity. 

Bon Ami has been in daily use in 
millions of American homes for 
seventeen years, and, like the famous 


Bon Ami chick—it 


*‘Hasn’t Scratched Yet.’”’ 
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That's why Crushed or Grated 


Hawaiian Pineapple is just as 
good as the Sliced. If you have 
not tried the Crushed or Grated, 
ask your grocer for them. If he 
hasn't 


Sliced Crushed or Grated 
Hlawatian Pineapple 


send us his name and address. 
Our free book of recipes tells how 
to use all three forms. 





Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 
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bones from the body. If the turkey is to be stuffed 
and roasted, only the first joints of the wings and 
legs are removed. It is then stuffed and trussed 
into shape for roasting. When it is served cold it 
is called a galantine. It is stuffed, boiled, pressed and served 
cold and decorated with aspic jelly, chopped parsley and 
hard-cooked eggs. The forcemeat is made in the following 
manner: Mix together one pound of pork sausage meat, half- 
pound chopped veal or tongue, quarter-pound of bread- 
crums, six sliced pickled walnuts, one teaspoonful grated lemon 
rind, one tablespoonful chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful 
powdered herbs, one teaspoonful of salt, half- teaspoonful of 
pepper, a few grains of red pepper, one gill of milk or stock and 
two well-beaten eggs. Stuff this mixture into the turkey, then 
sew up and secure the ends. Roll in a clean linen cloth, 
bind firmly with tape, and boil for two hours in a stock made 
from the bones and trimmings from the bird. Put the 
bones and trimmings of the bird into a saucepan, add three 
quarts of water, one teaspoonful of white peppers, one onion, 
two bay leaves, one blade of mace, and a sprig of parsley; 
boil one hour, then put-in the turkey. 

When cooked, lift out and press, allow to stand till cold, then 
remove the cloth and the stitches from the ends. It should 
then be glazed and served on a dish with aspic jelly, cut into 
dice or chopped, around it. 
and placed inside the turkey. 


Canapes and Fancy Sandwiches for Holiday 
Entertaining 


By ISABEL R. WALLACH 


HE tidbit called a canapé, which is served as an appe- 

tizer at fashionable luncheons and dinners, should pre- 
sent a specially attractive appearance. A canapé is a layer 
of bread freed from crust, crisped a delicate brown, and 
spread with some piquant substance. 

Caviar, salt-sardellen, smoked salmon, sardine and anchovy 
paste are liked for canapé fillings, and they permit of pleasing 
original treatment in the important detail of garnish. The bread 
for a canapé should be cut in slices at least half an inch thick, 
from a firm loaf which is a day old. The layer of bread which 
serves as the basis should be from two and one-half to three 
inches across, and its shape may be anything from a circle or an 
oblong with clipped corners, to the fancy form secured by fol- 
lowing the outline of a cooky-cutter with a sharp-pointed knife. 
To crisp the bread, immerse it in a spider half full of boiling fat 
or butter; lift it out with a wire spoon the moment it turns 
color, and drain quickly on soft paper. The ingredients used to 
fill and garnish the canapés should be prepared and kept in 
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Sometimes a chicken is boned 


Eo 

Fancy sandwiches for late suppers and chafing- TEAR 
dish parties, for church sociables, and at all home aK 
functions whcre buffet refreshments are in place, 
should be small and dainty and at the same time 
piquant. Some of the newest are made with one slice of bread 
only, and therefore require a pretty garnish. These may becut 
in shapes similar to canapés, but considerably thinner; also in 
the hearts, diamonds, clubs and spades appropriate for card- 
parties. They may be garnished with the same ingredients 
used for the canapés described above, with the exception of 
the chopped beets which would make the bread too soggy. 
Smoked tongue and ham sliced or deviled, tomato-paste, 
paités de foies gras, breast meat of turkey, and cream cheese 
rubbed soft and blended with minced parsley or with nuts, 
are also available for the single-slice sandwich. 

An unusually pretty sandwich is of the ‘“‘ribbon’’ variety. 
To make it, cut five slices of white bread about half an inch 
thick, and spread cach with softened sweet butter before slicing 
it from the loaf. Trim off the crust from the slices and shape 
the latter into squares of even size, about three by three inches. 

Lay each slice, buttered side up, upon a pastry board. 
Spread the first one with cream cheese rubbed smooth with 
minced parsley and cress, the latter previously sprinkled very 
slightly with lemon-juice; cover the next slice with a thin layer 
of smoked tongue, freed from skin and gristle; strew the third 
with riced yolk of a hard egg seasoned with salt, pepper, and a 
bit of dry mustard, and put a layer of smoked salmon or of rosy 
ham on the fourth slice. Pile the slices one upon the other 
evenly, and in the order mentioned, and top them with the fifth 
slice laid with the buttered side downward. Wrap carefully 
in a cheese-cloth binder which has been slightly dampened, and ! 
weight with a book for an hour or so. 

When ready to serve, remove the cheese-cloth and divide the 
little brick into thin slices, cutting downward with a keen- 
edged carving knife. The result will be a square formed of half- 
inch strips of bread pressed together and crossed by lines of 
green, red, yellow and pink. A different style of ribbon sand- 
wich is made with a number of slices of brown bread and of 
white bread piled alternately, each slice previously spread with 
cream cheese blended with finely-minced nuts and overlaid with 
a crisp leaf of lettuce. When sliced downward, the sandwich 
shows a pretty medley of brown and white crossed with hair- 
lines of light green. 


“Light Housekeeping” Christmas Dinner 


eee year two librarians in the ‘“‘Great City,’’ young women 
who had come from homes of smiling plenty, and were 
keeping house in a very small apartment, decided that they 
would have areal Christmas dinner, not only for themselves 
but for four invited guests as well. Invitations were sent out, 
the menu decided upon and the marketing attended to. Then, 
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hristmas Candy —all the 


THE 





fun of making it at home and a sure 
success if you use Karo—the great candy 
syrup. Karo fudge, taffy, caramels, pop-corn balls 
are famous. You can eat them more freely than 
other sweets—they are wholesome and digestible. 


Eat it on 


Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
Waffles 





Use it for 
Ql } O Ginger-Bread 


Cookies 
Candy 


CORN SYRUP 


candy-making. 


Makes Christmas Money 


Go Iwice As Far 


The Best Gift for Girl or Woman 
a Dress-Length of SUESINE, 47\c 


What a pretty dress or waist pattern somebody is going 
to have who doesn’t expect it. And the one who gives it 
will save so much that she won’t find it very hard to per- 
suade herself to have just the prettiest tea gown or 
kimona she ever had—think of that when ron are think- 
ing of Christmas and think of Suesine at the same time. 


Remember, that you can get twice as much of Suesine 
Silk as you could for an equal amount spent for China 
Silk: which means that you could really make twice as 
many gifts and twice as handsome gifts, as you might 
have intended before knowing of Suesine Silk,—or that 
you can save half of your money. 


Ten to fourteen yards are enough foradress—you can’t think 
of anything else so pretty, so attractive, that will cost you so 
little. If you don’t want to spend money for a dress-length, 
buy enough for a waist. 


You can use Suesine Silk fora thousand purposes :-—fancy 
work of all sorts, from pin cushions to sewing boxes; under 
lace bureau scarfs; sofa cushions; backs of curtains; under 
shams or lace spreads. 


There is soting daintier or prettier than Suesine,—and the 
name Suesine Silk on the selvage adds to the charm of your 
gift because it assures its quality and reliability. 


It is easy enough fora salesperson to take a substitute for 
Suesine from the shelf, put it before you on the counter catch 
a fold in his hands and say:—‘This is as good as Suesine.’’ 


How is itafter the substitute has been in the sun? How quickly 
it fades, spots and grows dirty. How is it the first time you 
are caught in the rain ? how the color runs; ruins your clothes, 
stains your skin—your sleeve will be one color, your waist 
another, your skirt still another. How is it after you have 
worn a dress of the substitute for a month?—It looks draggy 
and dowdy and hangs like a rag; the substitute wrinkles 
easily,—the wrinkles won’t shake out. 

Do not let anyone talk you into “‘justas good” or “‘cheaper’’ 
or “the same as Suesine.’’ For your own safety and satisfaction 
insist only on SUESINE SILK—the name SUESINE 
SILK stamped on the edge of every yard is your protection. 

The very fact that we mark the name on every yard of Suesine Silk 
means a great deal to you. It means that if Suesine Silk disappoints 
you, of any of your friends, you can always avoid Suesine very easily 
ever afterward. The fact that we de mark Suesine Silk like this froeves 
we are certain that nobody will be disappointed. 


If you do not find Suesine Silk easily, writeto us. If your own dealer 
has not Suesine, send us his name. We will send you the addres<es 
of other stores {n your vicinity where Suesine Silk is on sale in all its 
rich and delicate shades, and we will send you free 41 complete sam- 
ples showing each of the exquisite shades in which Suesine Silk is made, 


No matter where you live it is 








We do not sell Suesine Silk except through regular retail merchants. 
Bat if there is no dealer near you who has Suesine Silk, all you need do 
is enclose color samiple and price, 4744c a yard, and we will have your 
order filled by a reliable firm. Even if you will not be buying 
dress goods for some time to come, Ict us tell you sow the stores {n 
your city that are ready to show you Suesine Silk. Write usa letter— 
or & postal card will do. Mention your dealer's name. Write to us 
now, TO-DAY. 


° Desk 3 
8 to 14 W. 3d Street 
Bedford Mills #14 ¥. 34s 


Afwayt, when writing, be sure to mention the mame and address 
of your Dealer, and say whether or not he sells Suesine. 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes,—It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all table uses. 
for cooking and home candy-making. It agrees with everybody. As a spread 
for bread, you can give the children all they want. 


*Send your name ona post card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for home 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. B, New York 
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34162. Suecine stands foremost In the rank of delicate and well- 
wearing silks. The craceful design Iliustrated here required 104 
yards (4.87) of Suesine Silk, and Butterick Pattern No. 3462. 
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NOTHER pretty little 

dress is shown in No. 336, 
a model designed for almost any 
occasion the doll may wish for, 
the appropriateness of the dress 
being determined by the mate- 
rial used. Made of linen, ging- 
ham or other soft material, the 
dress would be quite appropri- 
ate for the doll when with her 
mother on shopping tours and 
the like. 

This is a model which would 
be very desirable for develop- 
ment as a party dress, if made 
with the square low neck and 
short sleeves. For this dress 
fine flouncing or silk mull might 
be used. 

One and three-eighth yards of floun- 
cing seven and a quarter inches deep 
would be required for the twenty-two- 
inch doll with one-half yard of nainsook 
a yard wide. 

Design 336 may be had in nine sizes, 
for a doll from fourteen to thirty inches 
tall, price ten cents. 








FOR THE GIRL 
AND BABY DOLL 


HE little doll’s play suit shown here (335) is 

just what the real live little girlies wear, and 
this is what pleases the youngster who plays with 
dolls. This suit consists of a Russian dress and 
bloomers. While much the same materials may 
be used for the little girl and the doll, the one who 
is making these doll’s clothes must guard against 
any very heavy material. 
weight serge or lawn may be used as well as many 
other of the softer materials. 

To make the dress for a twenty-four-inch doll 
three-quarters yard of material thirty-six inches 
wide will be required. For the bloomers three- 
eighths yard of the same width will be needed. 

Design 335 may be had in nine sizes for a doll 
from fourteen to thirty inches tall, price ten cents. 








For this dress a light- 





[| ITTLE French dresses are 

almost always becoming to 
the little girls and are equally 
so to the doll. No. 334 shows a 
dress with a long waist which is 
on the order of the French dress. 
Made with the low neck and 
short sleeves the dress would 
be very dainty for festive occa- 
sions when the little girl gives 
her dollie a birthday party. As 
shown above, the dress was made 
of flouncing and with the double 
skirt. Instead it might have 
been made of lawn, batiste, 
cashmere, mull or almost any 
soft material. 

To make the dress for a twen- 
ty-two-inch doll one and a quar- 
ter yards of flouncing six and one-half 
inches wide will be required, with one- 
half yard of nainsook thirty-six inches 
wide for the yoke front and back and 
sleeves. 

Design 334 may be had in nine sizes, 
for a doll from fourteen to thirty inches 
tall, price ten cents. 
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. VERY dainty little baby dolls’ set is shown in No. 333, which consists of a dress 

k with a straight lower edge, a cap and a circular cape, made with or without the 
hood or collar. To make the set for a doll eighteen inches tall, seven-eighths yard of 
flouncing twenty-one inches deep with one-quarter yard of nainsook thirty-six inches 
wide, and one-eighth yard of all-over embroidery eighteen inches wide, for the 
dress; three-cighths ward of material twenty or more inches wide for the cap; and 
one and three-eighths yard of material twenty-seven inches wide for the cape, will 


be required. 


Design $33 may be had in six sizes, for a doll trom fourteen to twenty-four inches 


tall, price ten cents. 
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You Can Thread The 
With Your 














and 


Think what this means. Read it again—it is frue. 


say all I mean all. There are no more. 
an improved form. 
sewing machine that are not in your machine, or in any other. 
when you put the bobbin into the shuttle of The FREE sewing 
machine you can shut your eyes—put it in any way—either end 
first—thread over or under! However you do it, it’s right 
and will work perfectly. How can that be? Because we 
made it that way. " And this perfection is not only true of 
The FREE shuttle, but of every other part of the machine. 
I have been working for years to overcome every fault in 
sewing machines—and I believe this is accomplished in 


The FREE sewing machine. 
A sewing machine should be so simple and so perfect that any woman 


can run it without knowing how. The above improvement in shuttle thread- 


ing is just a fair illustration of the convenience and simplicity of The FREE sewing machine. 





Eyes Shut! 


GY FREE sewing machine possesses all 
the good points of every other machine 
many practical exclusive ones. 


Your machine has many 
good points, but perhaps your neighbor’s machine has some others that yours has not. 

The FREE sewing machine has all the good points of your machine 
—all the good points of every machine you ever heard of—and when | 
And many of these points are in 
Besides, there are many new features in The FREE 
For instance, 


~ 
-, 





FREE Shuttle ame 





ee 
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While The FREE has the advantage of being a shuttle machine, it also has the advantage of being 


rofary in construction. 


This gives the simplicity and makes it light running. ‘The ‘‘ Rotoscilio”’ 


movement which makes this possible is one of the greatest discoveries in sewing machine construction. 
I had the privilege of making this discovery and I want every woman in the world to know about it herself. 





Sewing Machine 


Is the Only Perfect Machine 


F THERE is anything that grieves me, after toiling, experimenting and 
inventing for many long years to make The FREE Sewing Machine abso- 
lutely ‘free from fault from spool pin to treadle,’’ it is to have you and 

your sisters imagine that ‘“‘sewing machines are all alike.’ 


I have my heart set on making you realize that The FREE is as ‘‘different’’ 
dat all en sewing machines as your wash machine is different from your 
wash board. 


And it is ‘‘ different ’’ because it is a ‘‘Superior’’—a far better sewing machine. 


Suppose you take pencil and paper and jot down the objections you have 
to sewing machines. Doesn't your list read something like this »— 


1. They make your back ache. 
2. They are ugly and show dust. 
3. Shuttles wear out. 
4. Thread breaks when it falls from spool and winds around the spool pin 
5. Stitch is uneven. 
6. Needle breaks when you try to pull out cloth and forget to release the 
tension. 
7. You have to pick the shuttle out with your fingers or scissors. 
g. You have to bother with an exasperatingly out-of-the-way screw to 
loosen head for oiling. 
9. You are likely to put the needle in wrong. 
10. You are likely to put the bobbin in shuttle wrong side up. 
t1. Children get at drawers and scatter contents all over the floor or try to 


swallow needles and shuttle. 


And Then Some 25 More! 


% % % % % 


HINK OF IT! and all this in the year 1909, when husbands have 
automobiles, automatic adding machines, automatic locking desks, auto- 
matic threshers, automatic reapers, etc., etc.—you, Mrs. Housewife, are 

compelled to be satisfied to sew for your husband and family with a sewing 
machine that hasn’t been improved to speak of for the last 25 years! 


Wouldn't you be vitally interested in a sewing machine which is new, 
up-to-date, possessing all the 20th century improvements, and completely 
removing every possible objection you have ever had to sewing machines ? 


That’s The FREE Sewing Machine! 











. é 
? 
Let Me Send You a Special Copy of My Book a 
= om_aiats om ais a WM. C. 
“*In the Day’s Work.’? On receipt of postal card or the coupon at the bottom of this page I will send it with my compliments. ye FREE, 
This is truly a liberal offer—so send in your name and address today——now—while you think of it. You will then be as 4% “BO 
enthusiastic about The FREE sewing machine as I am. G- E 
Yours sincerely S/C2L_. Presid ay? MACHINE CO 
° : ’ coemrent go CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Our 4,000 dealers are the largest and most progressive in their localities. 
rominent representatives in the largest 
cities, who handle The FREE Sewing Machine: 


NeCurdy Nfs. Co., Loaksville, Ky. 

Bry Block Mere. ('o., Nemphts, Tenn. 
Qimbe! Bros., Hilwaukee, Wis, 
Powers Mere. Co., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Below are a few of our 


New York Sewing Machine Co., St. Louis, He. 
Slege! opet & New York (City. 
The Wm. Hengerer (o., Ruffale, N. Y. 
Rothsehlid & Co., Chicago, II, 


Hopkins Furn. Co., Riehmond, Va. 
Clark Hros., Seranten, Pa. 

Stone & Thomas, Wheeling, W. Va. 
H. J. Mitehell & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


~ needle, and a score of other special conveniences. 


F course it is impossible to prove all this in this space. {I might mention a 
number of The FREE Special Improvements; I might enumerate its eight 
sets of ball-bearings, its ‘‘ Rotoscillo’’ movement, its beautiful French leg 

design, its reinforced shuttle, its automatic tension release, its automatic shuttle 
ejector, its improved head latch, its automatic locking drawers, its self-setting 
But merely telling you of these 
details in catalog fashion could never make you realize, in the way I am deter- 
mined you shall, what a Masterpiece of wonderful perfection The FREE is. 

I am not satisfied to have you merely know that The FREE is the last 
word in sewing machines; I want you to tingle with enthusiasm over its simplic- 
ity, its ease of operation, and its light running. I want your eyes to be fasci- 
nated with its beauty, I want you to be inspired with that idea which inspired 
me through all my years of labor—that bere is a sewing machine which pos- 
sesses every good point of every other machine, which has eliminated every 
bad point of every other machine, and which has new exclusive improve- 
ments wherever such improvements were necessary to make it perfect. 

It 1s because I want you to realize all this that I have written that interesting 
and beautiful booklet, ‘‘In the Day’s Work,’’ which explains everything. I 
want you to write for it. Ill send it to you with my compliments. 

* * * *% * 


HAVE insured The FREE sewing machine for five years against breakage, 

wear and tear, fire, tornado, lightning and water. 

This means— that if from any of these causes whatsoever, any part of the 
machine breaks or is destroyed, I will replace that part without charge. This 
means that you will not have any expense for repairs for five years. No other 
Sewing Machine Company dares to insure their machine. I do this because I 
have absolute, confidence in the wearing qualities of The FREE sewing machine. 

I do not have agents or canvassers to bother or to try to force you to buy. 
[ believe that every woman who reads this page carefully will want to see this 
wonderful sewing machine, and will ask to see it. So I have arranged for your 
convenience to have The FREE sewing machine on sale at the leading stores in 
every city. If you will write me personally I will send you a card of introduction 
which will entitle you to special consideration. 

About price—Contrary to precedent, while The FREE sewing machine is 
the highest grade machine made, yet the price is within the reach of al], because 
I want to do the greatest good to the largest number. You can buy The FREE 
sewing machine on very reasonable terms, and in plenty of time to be the ideal 
Christmas gift for the whole family. 

I have published that handsomely illustrated book “In the Day’s Work’’ 

(in four colors) at an expense of thousands of dollars, in fact it is worth 50 0 
cents to anyone interested in sewing machines or sewing. 7 


Free Sewing Machine Company &" Please 


SY book, “In the 
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of The Free Legal Insurance 
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BY ELEANOR CHALMERS 











DRESSMAKING MADE EASY eS 


XVilI—The Close-Fitting Princess Dress 


Mrs. Chalmers will be pleased to help any one in doubt on any point in garment-making. Explain 
your difficulty as fully as you can, and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply 


—~* VERY month has its own 
" particular needs and neces- 
—~ ‘sities for the woman who 
makes herownclothes. Having 
disposed of her Fall suit and 
her Winter coat, it seems to me 
quite natural that she should 
turn her attention toa practical 
dress of some kind, either for 
the street or house. This Win- 
ter the close-fitting princess 
gown takes precedence of any 
other style for a dress of this 
kind. 

Most amateur dressmakers 
like the fitted princess dress— 
and leave it alone. Few of them 
have the courage to undertake 
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able. Of course, you can make 
a prettier dress out of cashmere, 
Bedford cord or wool crépe, 
using the oversleeve of the 
cloth and an _ undersleeve of 
chiffon, net or-lace. The smart- 
est gowns of the season discard 
the familiar white chemisette 
and adopt one the color of the 
material. It is not always be- 
coming, but itis new and rather 
attractive after the long run on 
white or cream-colored yokes. 
In either case the undersliceve 
should be dyed to match the 
dress. In anything short of a 
severely tailored dress the sleeve 
can be short, if you like. Paris 
has set the seal of its approval 


Made 
From a 
Last 
Year’s 
Plaited 
Skirt 
My new one- 
piece dress 
cost only 10c 
—thanks to 


Diamond 
Dyes. 





“T have just finished making the 
prettiest one-piece dress you ever saw. | 
made it from one of Mother’s last year’s 

laited skirts—a lovely light-colored 
roadcloth. 


“T really didn’t think I’d have ma- 
terial enough. But after I had ripped 
the skirt up and dyed it a rich blue with 
Diamond Dyes, I found I had ample 
goods. I didn’t have to buy a scrap more 
to make the entire dress. So all the dress 
cost me was ioc for a package of 
Diamond Dyes, and it’s one of the hand- 
somest, most becoming dress I have.” 


it, because it looks difficult to fit 
and to finish. In reality, a 
princess gown is one of the 
eusiest things a woman can 
make. It has more seams jin 
the upper part than an ordinary 
waist, and so it is much easier 
to fit. The bodice and skirt 
are cut in onc—a condition of 
atfairs that does away with no 
end of bother in the way of skirt belts, waistbands and girdles. 
In fact, if the home seamstress only realized it, she should 
feel very kindly disposed toward the princess dress. 

But, of course, no matter how well made and carefully fitted 
a dress of this kind is, it is sure to look badly if it 1s worn over 
poor corsets and bunchy underclothes. A petticoat, a flannel 
underskirt and a pair of drawers all made with plenty of fulness 
across the back and tied in around the 
waist by drawing-strings, would ruin the 
most perfect creation turned out by a 
Worth or a Paquin. You can’t blame 
the dress or the dressmaker if the ridges 
and wrinkles from badly fitted petti- 
coats show themselves through the gown. 

Under a princess dress one should, if 
possible, wear combination garments— 
combination skirts and drawers, com- 
bination petticoats and corset covers. 
With underwear of this kind there is 
no danger of an ugly waistline. When 
I was in Paris last the French dress- 
mukers took it &s a personal grievance 
that I insisted on wearing a petticoat. 
It was made of the thinnest, most sup- 
ple satin imaginable and beautifully 
fitted, but the dressmakers never lost 
an opportunity of pointing out to me 
the fine ridye-like line of its upper edge 
that showed most distinctly under my 
princess dress. They convinced me 
eventually that a separate petticoat 
was a mistake, and converted me to a 
one-piece undergarment —a_ princess 
body of washable material which stop- 
ped above the knees and to which one 
could button any kind of a silk, satin or 
lingerie flounce. It is undoubtedly the 
best type of petticoat for the princess 
dress. It leaves the 
curves of the figure un- 
broken, and makes a 
perfect foundation for 
the outside dress. 

The subject of this 
lesson is one of the new- 
est models of the year. 
You see it has the deep 
gauntlet cuff, and full 
sleeve under the small 
close oversleeve’ that 
has recently come into 
fashion. The plaits in 
the lower part of the 
skirt are a direct result 
of the Movyen-dve styles, 
while the panel gores at 


Miss MARJORIE BISHOP, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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length sleeve for all house gowns, 
reception dresses and the like. 
Important Facts About Goods 
dress, let -me urge you once 
more to have yous measure ta- Niamond Dyes are the Standard of the world and always 
give perfect results. You must be sure that you get the reaé 
pected change in weight can Me See te . a 
cause you trouble in fitting. A of dy t Uneir imitations wil 
This claim is falso, because no dye that will give the finest 
: : , ; : c i ause no dye ve fineat 
and waist correspond in size,and any slight alteration that may guceeeutally for dyeing Cotton, Cincn< ok other i ecrcn 2 
be needed by a few women can be made at the outlet seams. fibres. For reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
The length of the dress, of course, should be compared with for Cotton 
the length of your own figure. Fe ay cence net ce eee Orc cloning Cat 
for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye 
. 7 : . i quickly, 
forations. Compare your own skirt and waist lengths with the ; : are aly eC 
= ‘ 2 ton, Li ; t : \ ¥ . k : 
length of the skirt and waist of the pat- See ies ee ar ae ee 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other veyetable fibres. 
finish is allowed at the neck and lower For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the best 
edges of the pattern. If any alterations DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL—FREE 
Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your 
and a half inches above the small double and we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye 
perforations at the waistline (111. 1.) If Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 86 samples of dyed 
; Wells & Richardson Company 
just below the hips and at the lower edge BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
(Ill. 1), laying plaits in it, or slashing it 
and turning up or adding to the lower 
edge. The amount of alteration should 
This method differs from that used in 
altering most skirt or dress patterns, not 
dress, but because it is necessary to keep 
the length of the plaits in proportion to 
The foundation sleeve is altered in the PRINTED GOODS 
usual way above and below the elbow. for 
you. If it is too long it can be raised a 
little under the cap. If it is too short it KIMONOS Et 
; Cc. 
you plenty of leeway. Napped on back only, combining 
Illustration 2 shows the pattern laid 
bility. 28 inches wide, I0c a yard. 
seems necessary to call your attention If you fail to find Lerma Flannel at any 
again to the fact that the large double 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
a lengthwise thread and 93 Franklin Street, Boston 
that the triple perfora- 
the material; that notch- 
es must be clipped and 

A VERY ACCEPTABLE 
with tailors’ tacks. 

A dress of this kind in CHRISTMAS GIFT 
parent material does not ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORMS” 
actually require a lining. 

: do away with all discomforts and disap- 
4. nee of dressmaking at once easy and satisfactury. 
cause 1t 1s a protection This form can be adjustel to 50 ditlerest 
to the dress and rather made longer and shorter at the waist Hine and 
form raised or lowered to suit any desired skirt 

figure isn’t especially out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
compact and close knit. Plott bee cai ee 


on the elbow and three-quarter 
In buying the pattern for the 
to be Dyed: 
ken carefully, so that no unsus- Diamond Dyes and the 4/a@ of Diamond Dyes adapted tuo 
; make only one kind of dye, claim that imitations will 
pattern of this kind is bought by the bust measure. The hips 
results on Wool, Silk, or other a#:17.2/ fibres, can be used 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
; . . : ton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especially adapted 
The waistline is marked in the pattern by small double per- 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cot- 
tern, remembering that the usual -seam Foner eae oe co mnonines: Limlon: Gone,” ase mage 
dyes made for these goods. 
are necessary in the waist, make them two 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond es) 
cloth, all FREE. ctddress 
the skirt is long or short for you, alter it 
and separating the pieces below the hips, 
be divided evenly between the two places. 
because this happens to be a princess 
the upper part of the skirt. 
The length of the puff needn't bother HOUSE GOWNS 
can be dropped a trifle—the pattern gives 
light weight with warmth and dura- 
on forty-four-inch material. It hardly 
good slore write us for free samples. 
R\ perforations must lie on 
tions come on a fold of 4 BUST=>HIPS HIPS 
perforations marked 
cloth or any non-trans- ‘*HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
I advise one, though, be- pointments in fitting, and render the work 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
HNP LOVES its set if YORE length. It !s very easily adjusted, cannot get 
line of Drees Forms with prices. 
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the front and back and liad Shee The front of the lining is HALL- BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
. ¢ — . . i 

sides have always been : .. cut from piece S of the | _ Dee ee ee eee 

popular simply because : = pattern—a regular li- XMAS TOYS re roe 








ning front. The rest of 
the lining is cut from 
the dress pattern. The 
only reason a pattern 
portion is given for the 
lining front is that the 
lining requires a hem at 
its front edges which, 
of course, is not given in 


they are so becoming. 
If you want a severely 
plain, tailored dress you 
should use the  high- 
necked,  plain-sleeved 
version, For a dress 
of that type, serge, 
camel’s-hair cloth or a 
diagonal is most desir- 


Marvelous toys of colored stone. 
Ideal Christmas e@fft for Children. 
Wonderful Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blochs. 
Bcok telis how to educate with a toy. 
Send for FREE book of toyland. Send your name and ad- 
drees to F, Ad. Richter & Co. (of Rudolstadt, Germany). 
American office: 215 Pearl St.. Dept. 1779, New York City. 
i SSD 


‘*~DAEMO” SHIELD-CLAMPS 


Neater, handier, easier and pee! adjusted than 
anything: won't ruat, allp. et go. weaken or 
frritate.  Everlastiny. t dealer's, or postpaid, 
4 niikel, 153 7 seta, 1.003 4 gold plaited, 2Be. 
Circular free. D..8. CLAMP C@., Dept D, 
Met. Bldg... New Vork City. Agents Wanted. 





The close-fitting princess dress 
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the pattern of the outside of this particular costume. 

\ If the dress is made of a closely-woven material the 

lining should be the length of piece 8, reaching 

eleven inches below the waistline. In a transparent 

material the lining should reach to the bottom of the dress. 

In using the pattern to cut the full-length lining, lay the plaits 

in the plaited portion, pin them to the upper part of the pat- 

tern and cut the lining in one 
piece. 

The lining is made entirely 
separate from the outside 
dress. I have had so many 
questions on that point that I 
want to emphasize it. The 
hems are turned under at the 
notches in the front edges, and 
it is put together, fitted and 
stitched in the usual way, ma- 
king whatever alterations are 
necessary at the outlet seams, 
When it fits perfectly—and re- 
member that a perfect fit is 
never tight or strained at any 
point-—the seam edges should 
be scalloped, bound and 
boned. (Ill. 3.) In Decem- 
ber, 1908, we went into the 
matter of seams of lining so 
exhaustively that it is un- 
necessary to repeat the in- 
structions here. The bones 
should reach from an inch 
below the waistline to five or 
six inches above it. (Ill. 3.) 
The hooks and eyes are sewed 
on alternately, and should be 
about an inch and a quarter 
apart. (Ill. 3.) A belt tape 
is sewed to the lining at the 
back, with its lower edge half 
an inch above the waistline 
perforations. (Tl. 3.) 

The square neck opening is 
marked distinctly with large 
single perforations. The li- 
ning should be covered beyond 
these perforations with the 
chemisetteafterthechemisette 
itself has been lined ~* with 
mousseline de soie. It is bast- 
ed flat to the lining, keeping 
its edges even with the edges 
of the lhning. The left edge 
of the chemisette is left free 
(Ill. 4), because the yoke and 

dress open at the left side, while the lining closes at the center 
front and the collar at the back. . 

The collar should be lined with two thicknesses of mousse- 
line de soie—one put in before the collar is boned and the other 
afterward, so that it covers the bones. The lower edge of the 
collar should be turned up three-eighths of an inch before it is 
pinned and basted in place. If it sets right, it can be blind- 
stitched to the yoke. 

The verdict of Paris declares that only elderly ladies should 
close their dresses at the center front. The left side closing isa 
concession to the woman who has to fasten her own gowns or 
callon her husband for help. The dress is left open to eleven 
inches below the waistline. The right 
edge of the opening should be faced with aT 





No. 1—The proper places to 
lengthen or shorten pattern 
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sette, since it thickens the fine yoke material in a very oS 
ugly manner. If you are afraid of a thin chemisette in 
Winter you can line it with flesh-colored silk that gives 
nearly the same etfect as the neck itself, but protects it. 

Putting the outside dress together is straightforward work. 
The plaits are laid first of all in the plaited section by creasing 
at the line of small single perforations and bringing the crease 
over to the line of 
large single perfora- 
tions. The two 
plaits at the front 
edge of each section 
turn toward the 
back, while the other 
two turn toward the 
front. (Ill. 5.) Baste 
the plaits in, but do 
not stitch them. A 
thorough pressing is 
all that is needed to 
keep them in place. 

The plaited sec- 
tions are joined to 
the side-front and 
side-back gores, cut 
by pieces 2 and 
4of the pattern. 
The lower edges of 
these upper gores 
are turned under 
three-eighths of an 
inch and_ basted. 
(11l.6.) The gore is 
then laid over the 
upper edge of the 
plaited section and 
basted to it. (Ill. 7.) 
The two are stitch- 
ed together one- 
eighth of an inch from the edge of the upper or the shorter gore. 

After the plaits are joined to the side gores the entire dress is 
basted together, paying particular attention to the outlet seams. 
In joining the front, back and under-arm gores to the others, 
you will notice that the edges of these gores join the plaited 
section in such a way that they form another plait. (III. 7.) 

Try the dress on over the lining, bringing the corresponding 
scams ot both together. Remember in fitting the dress that it 
should set smoothly and easily over the bust and shoulders. 
The fitting at the waist and hips should be snug and close, but 
not tight. The dress is supposed to touch the figure, but not to 
strain or confine it. The chief trouble that most amateur 
dressmakers experience with princess dresses comes from fit- 
ting them in too closely. 

After the dress has been fitted, take it off and baste and 
stitch in any necessary alterations. The dress should then be 
slipped over the lining once more and the two should be secure- 
ly pinned together at the seams. Afterward they should be 
caught together with tacking. The stitches should be taken 
from the wrong side close to the seams so that they will not 
show on the outside of the dress. The armhole edges of the 
dress and lining should be basted together until after the sleeve 
is sewed in. At the neck opening the dress should be tacked to 
the lining, but not too close to the edge or with too many stitch- 
es. Generally the tacking can be hidden with trimming. Be- 
fore tacking, turn under the neck edge of the dress three-eighths 
of an inch and finish with a bias facing. The facing should 
not be hemmed to the dress, as the stitches might show through 

on the outside. <A good pressing 
and an occasional invisible stitch 
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No. 3—The inside of the lining 


foundation sleeve should be cov- 


a bias facing, the left edge with an ex- NN b AO SBN will hold it down. 

tension lap an inch and a half wide. HH ys Al HS F Si Ai] So much for the dress itself. 
The dress should be closed with hooks Be es oe AE —\V"' | A The sleeve is made on a two-piece 
and eyes. we , Re lining. The lower part of the 


The lining of the waist ought really to 
be cut away from beneath the chemi- 
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No. 5—Laying in the plaits 
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ered with mousseline below the 
lower line of large single perfora- 
tions and then faced with the 
chemisette material. (Ill.9.) The 
sleeve lining below these perfo- 
rations should either be cut away 
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No. 2—The pattern on material forty-four inches wide 
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Rinner’s 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


In purchasing Ready- 
Made Fur and Cloth gar- 
ments the discriminating 
shopper will always insist 


on this label.— 





The Satin Lining 
in tus garment 1s 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASORS 


Wiliam Skinner Mfg. Ge. 
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She knows by long ex- 
perience what the Skinner 
Label stands for,—abso- 
lute satisfaction in satin 
lining. 

Skinner’s Satin has al- 
ways met every test, and 
to-day millions of women 
are ready to testify to its 
surpassing excellence. 

At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner's 
Satin and always look for 
the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 
If your dealer 


does not handle it send to 


selvage. 


us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 
wish to match. 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. A, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago» Holyoke, Mass. Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


934 


Do Your 
Holiday Shopping Early 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL ASSIST YOU 


Mailed Upon Request 


SHOWING LATEST NEW YORK 
CITY FASHIONS IN 
Women’s, Misses’ and Girls’ 
Costumes, Boys’ Clothing, Fur 
and Fur-Lined Garments, 
Gloves, Neckwear, Silver 
Toilet Articles and Tableware, 
Leather Novelties, Umbrellas, 
Canes, Photograph Frames, 

Jewelry. 
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No, 1—Women’s Worsted Motor Coat Sweater, 
in white with gray, light blue, ; 
gray, ligh $10.50 


green or black trimming.. 


MAIL ORDERS 
PROMPTLY FILLED 


Stern Brothers 
West Twenty-third St., 
New York 





NEXT TIME 
TRY 


“Lansdowne: 


for your gown. 
It has every good 
quality and not 


a single fault. 
TRULY DELIGHTFUL 


Genuine perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge 
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entirely or replaced by flesh-colored 
silk to mateh the chemisette. The wrist 
edge is faced with a narrow fold facing of 
net or chiffon showing at the lower edge 
of the sleeve. 
The sleeve should be fitted closely to 
the arm below the elbow, and the inside 
seam should be left open for three or four 





No. 7—Joining the plaited section 
and sores 


inches and fastened with hooks and cyes 
or buttons and loops. <A sleeve of this 
kind is much prettier than one that is 
large enough at the wrist for the hand to 
slip through in the usual way. 

The puff part of the sleeve is gathered 
at its upper and lower edges; it is a little 
hard to tell the two edges apart, but the 
upper one is unnotched. The band cutt 
to which the puff is sewed should have its 
long edges turned under threc-cighths of 
an inch. It should then be lined with 
mousseline de soie. 

The upper edge of the puff is sewed to 
the foundation sleeve at the second or 
upper line of large single perforations. 
(Ill. 10.) As for the cap sleeve, its lower 
edge is finished with a facing like the neck 
edge of the dress, and it is slipped over 
the foundation sleeve with the notches in 
the lining and sleeve cap together. The 
two are gathered separately between the 
notches (Ill. 11), and the whole sleeve 1s 
sewed into the armhole in the usual way. 

The lower edge of the dress should be 
measured and made even with chalk and 
a cardboard marker. 

Make a notch in the cardboard the dis- 
tance you want the skirt to clear the 
ground. Put the dresson and stand upon 
a table. Get some good-natured friend 
to mark the skirt for you with chalk or 
pins. Put the marks close together so 
that there will be no trouble in getting an 
even line. - You shoud turn up the skirt 
along the pins or chalk marks and try the 
dress on once more to be sure that it 
hangs evenly. 





No. 9—The facings on the sleeve lining 
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A dress of this kind can be one, 
two or three inches from the ground—two 
inches is a good average length. It 
should be faced with a bias facing three or 
four inches wide. The facing may be cut 
on the bias, or it may be cut to fit the bot- 
tom of the skirt, using the dress pattern 
as a guide in cutting it. | think the bias 
facing is less trouble and it can be shaped 


to the skirt by pressing it with a warm | 


iron, stretching it a trifle at its lower 
edve. 

Turn up the lower edge of the dress 
three-eighths of an inch on the wrong 
side and baste it. The upper edge of the 
facing should be finished like the seam 


edges of the dress, either with binding or | 
pinking. The lower edge of the facing | 


should be turned up three-eighths of an 
inch and first basted and then hemmed 
to the skirt. The upper edge of the fa- 


cing should be stitched to the dress. In : 


stitching the facing to the skirt, the upper 
edge of the facing should not hold the 
seams of the skirt down flat. The seams 
should be allowed to stand out at right 
angles from the skirt just at the top of 
the facing. If the seams are caught 


down flat by the facing the plaits in the | 


skirt will set very badly. If, however, 


the facing is left loose enough to pass | 


easily over the seams, you will have no 
trouble with the plaits. 





No. 8—The plaited section set in the skirt 


The plaits in the lower part of the dress 
call for a peculiar method of pressing, or 
else the edge of each plait will leave its 
mark on the material under it. Press the 
plaits from the wrong side under a damp 
cloth in the usual way, until they are 
almost dry. Take out the bastings and 
you will see plainly the marks from the 
edge of the plaits. Lift the plaits and 
press out the marks, keeping the muslin 
between the cloth and the iron. 


The lower part of the dress should be > 


weighted with lead so that the skirt will 
fall in closely around the ankles. You 
remember I spoke of these weights in 
connection with the tailored coat in Oc- 
tober. They are used in almost every- 
thing at present, for they go a good ways 
toward making the dress cling to the 
figure. They should be covered with 
cloth and sewed just inside the hem or 
facing: There should be weights at both 
sides of the long gores near the scams. 
The weights should be about three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, and an eighth 
of an inch thick. They should be sewed 
to the inside of the facing—not to the 
dress. If they were sewed to the outside 
of the facing they would show in an un- 
desirable manner, and if they were caught 
to the dress the stitches would scar the 
material. 

The bottom of the skirt should be fin- 
ished with a skirt braid to prevent it 
from cutting and fraying out. The braid 
should be shrunken before it is used or 
else it will shrink of its own accord after- 
ward and cause the skirt edge to draw 
and pucker. It should be sewed flat to 
the bottom of the dress, its lower edge 
extending an eighth of an inchybelow, the 
skirt edge. 








The invention that 
insures perfect fit 


The Setsnug patent sliding waist- 
band is a boon to every woman. It 
gives the underwear such excep- 
tionally snug fit that the dress sets 
smooth and close, without wrinkle 
or lump to mar its appearance. 

The Setsnug waist-band is adjust- 
able to the exact size of your waist 
and keeps the drawers-flaps per- 
fectly flat and smooth, while re- 
taining all the advantages of the 
open-seat. 

This band completely does away 
with puckers, folds or bunches un- 
der the corset and gives a degree 
of comfort to undergarments that 
you can get only in 


Setsnug 


Underwear 


Setsnug varments for men are also notable for 
their fit, durability and comfort. They are made 
of finest yarns, knit by skilled operators, and 
patterned after garments fitted on various shapes 
and sizes of living models. Their all-over rib 
gives an elastic ity to the garment that yields to 
every bodily movement, 

Setsnug Underwear is made in Union Suits and 
Two-piece Suits for men, women, and children ; 
in cotton, worsted, merino, and lisle. 5Oc a gar- 
mentand up, Ask your dealer for Setsnug Under- 
Wea! If he hasn't it, write us his name, and we'll 
see that you get it. Write, anyway, for booklet. 


Avalon Knitwear Company 
101 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 





When buying a 
ready-made skirt 


Tax Your Memory 
with this 
One Important Thought 


GOFF’S 


ie Go? Here Is the Perfect 
=- Dress Form—At Last 


You ask, “Why is the 
Acme the perfect dress 
form, what special features 
does it possess over all 
other dress forms that entitle the Acme 
to be called perfect ?’’ 
We call the Acme Dress Form “perfect” 
"% because it possesses every convenience 
that could be thought of in a dress forn 
For example, it can be adjusted to 50 
different sizes. It is the only dress form 
where all adjustments are made from 
the outside. 
It isthe only dress form you can fita 
lining to, put it on the form and adjust 
the form to fit the linin This is 
absolutely impossible to do with any 
other dress form. 
Write to-day for particulars, illus- 
trated catalogue and price list show- 
ing all styles and sizes of forms. 


Ellanam Dress Form Co. 
Suite 32, 70 FIFTH AVE, New York City. 


Gowns Stay Hooked 


when secured by Peet's 
Hooks and Eyes. No gaping 
plackets—folds are held in 
place and smoothness 
assured. 


PEET'S wa. EYES 


are used by best dressmakers, who prefer them to 
silk loops or any other metal fastenings. 


“It’s in the Triangle.” 


Black or white. All sizes, all stores. In envelopes 
—not on cardsy 2d0z)5c, with spring hooks, 10c, 


PEET-BROS., Dept. NH. Phitadetohta, Pa. 














> pics. 10 and 11—The sleeve with puff 
. and cap 


The previous dressmaking lessons that 
have appeared in THE DELINEATOR are 


as follows: 
The Unlined Frock July ’08 
The Shirt-W aist Aug. ‘“ 
The Sailor Dress Sept. “ 
The Tailored Coat for Fall and 

Winter Oct. " 
The Gored Skirt Nov. “ 
The Fitted Waist De. 60 lo 
The Evening Coat Jan. ’09 
The High Waistline Skirt Feb. “ 


The Composite Costume (One-Piece) March “ 
Fitted Linings (for figures that are 


hard to fit) April “ 
The Unlined Coat May “* 
The Circular Skirt June “ 
The Maternity Outfit July “ 
A Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit Aug. ‘“ 
On Making Over Sept. “ 


The NewVersion ofthe Tailored Coat Oct. * 
The Proper Method of Handling 
Fur and Fur Cloth Nov. “ 


QUESTIONS ON DRESS- 
MAKING 


Answered by ELEANOR CHALMERS 


Mrs. Chalmers receives many letters daily from 
women all over the country on dressmaking matters. 
It is impossible to answer all these letters in this 
column. Mrs. Chalmers, therefore, requests that all 
letters be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope so that she can send an immediate per- 
sonal reply. The questions and answers that are of 
the most general interest will appear under initials 
in this department. 


Mrs. F. E.—When one wears black and 
white mourning for a father, how long should it 
be worn before putting on lavender and 








“daugliter Wears mourning for a fa- 
for a year. In the house she may 
ar all white, unrelieved by black. In 
the street and in public she wears dull 
black without crépe. After a year’s 
time she may wear black and white or 
white alone for six months. After that 
she wears colors. Lavender, purple and 
gray are no longer considered second 
mourning by people who observe strict 


etiquette. 


Mrs. D. J. J.— Will you please give me full 
directions for piping? 

For a quarter of an inch piping, cut 
your material into bias strips an inch 
and a quarter wide. Fold these strips 
lengthwise through the center and baste 
along the fold. Lay the pipings under 
the parts you wish piped allowing a quar- 
ter of an inch to show and three-eighths 
of aninchfortheseam. Baste the piping 
in place and stitch as closely as possible 
to the edge youare piping. If you desire 
a Narrower or wider piping, cut your bias 
strips accordingly, but always remember 
to keep three-eighths of an inch for the 
seam. 


Mrs. M. R. L.—Will you please tell me 
whether it iS necessary to line a guimpe or 
chemisette of tucked net? What sort of a 
lining do you advise? 


It is not necessary to use a lining under 
a net yoke or guimpe unless you need the 
extra warmth, in which case you can use 
a lining of flesh-colored silk. Net stretch- 
es very easily, and if you do not use the 
silk I would advise a lining of mousseline 
de soie. If the yoke is lined, the collar 
must be lined also. - 
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Miss M. M.—I am going to have a dress of 
baby-blue albatross, and expect to embroider 
the waist. Should I embroider it in the same 
color or a lighter shade? 


I should advise you to embroider your 
waist in the same shade of blue as the 
dress material, as it is considered smart to 
have embroidery and braiding match a 
dress very exactly. 


Miss E. C. R.—What material would you 
suggest for a Winter cloak for afternoon wear? 

I would advise you to use black moiré, 
ottoman or Bengaline silk, or black moiré 
velvet. The last material is very beauti- 
ful and closely resembles baby lamb 
fur. It would make a very handsome 
afternoon cloak. 


Mrs. W. W. A.— Will you kindly tell me how 
to match the plaid in a gored skirt when one 
edge is cut on the bias and the next on the 
straight? When they are sewed together they 
do not match. 


There is no way in which you can match 
the plaid in a gored skirt cut in the way 
you describe, and it is quite unnecessary 
todoso. Many people prefer the straight 
and bias edges, as it keeps the skirt from 


sagging. 


Mrs. M. C. W.—Will you please tell me 
what color harmonizes with catawba and can 
be used in trimming it? 


Black harmonizes better than any oth- 
er color with catawba. You can use 
black, self-color, steel or silver effectively 
in trimming that shade. 


Mrs. A. Z.—Will you please give me your 
advice in making over a black silk dress? The 
stitching shows in the waist and skirt, so I 
thought I would cover it with black net. Can 
you give me any further suggestions? 

I think your idea of using your dress as 
a foundation for black net is an excellent 
one. For the net I would advise you to 
use one of the new tunic skirts. Recut 
your black silk skirt by a new pattern in 
the same number of gores as your skirt 
For the net waist I would advise one of 
the new styles with the deep bib effect. 
You can combine the waist and skirt if 
you like, making them into a semi-prin- 
cess dress. You will find that it will set 
better and look much neater than a sepa- 
rate waist and skirt. Full directions for 
making waists and skirts into semi-prin- 
cess dresses are given in the March, 1909, 
number of ‘‘Dressmaking Made Easy,” 
in THE DELINEATOR. 


Mrs, J. T.—I am making a waist of black 
material for a stout young woman. What 
should I use for the chemisette? What kind of 
a belt should I use if I haven’t enough of the 
waist material to make it of that? 


I would advise black lace net, tucked 
net or plain chiffon for the waist you are 
making. The belt can be made of black 
moiré silk, using it also as a trimming for 
the waist and sleeves. 


A ConsTANT READER—I want to know how 
to knit or crochet the fronts of a man’s vest. 
Can you tell me the stitch? 


Your letter in regard to the vest has 
been referred tome. lam sorry you gave 
no name or address, or I could have sent 
you an earlier answer. I regret to say 
that I can not give you the information 
you desire, as I am unfamiliar with the 
stitch. 


A REGULAR CusToMER—Will you kindly 
design a four or six-gored petticoat with the 
seams put together with one straight and one 
bias edge? 

If you will send me your name and ad- 
dress I will be very glad to send you the 
design of the pattern you ask for. 


Mrs A. L,—Will you please tell me how to 
put a collar on awaist? I always have trouble 
with mine. 

Be sure that the collar is the right 
height and width for your neck. Turn 
under the upper edge, clipping it sothat it 
will not draw, and hem it down. Turn 
under the lower edge three-eighths of an 
inch. Put the waist or lining on, and 
have some one pin the collar over it, al- 
lowing it to take its natural line on the 
neck. Pin it carefully, take off the 
waist and baste the collar to it. Try it 
on once more to be sure that it is right, 
and then slip-stitch the collar to the waist 
or lining from the wrong side. 


Te eae 
and Pa ina 
Baked at Home 
will be delicious 


and wholesome 


made with 


ROYAL 


pyAV AC INE ae 


The only 
Baking rome nuevele 
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The leaves are golden brown; 
The air clear and crisp— 
‘Tis November! 


What a month for a gallop ‘cross country; a spin ina 
motor car; a bracing walk by country road or through 
city park. How the blood tingles; what a blush of - 
health one wears—if one’s complexion is clear. 


Clear complexions are easy to » get and easy to keep—-the 


CUTICLAY way. 
CUTICLAY does it all; clears the pores of impurities; soothes 


irritations and leaves one a delightful glow that comes from cleanliness 
and skin health, for CUTICLAY cleans and feeds the skin. There's 
no free (raw) alkali in it. It’s just pure Cuticlay, one of nature’s 
recently discovered compounds added to the purest of soap stock. The 
combination will charm and surprise you. ‘Twenty-five cents the cake 


cTICKLqy SOAP For Individual Use 


ae Only against your will do you use soap some one else has 
7 es —_ used, on trains, in hotels or elsewhere. It may be unclean, dis- 
’ ) eased. It surely isn't sanitary. 

CUTICLAY SOAP in individual packets solves the difficulty. Enough to bathe 
tace and hands in each packet. It makes rich, creamy foam that cleanses instantly. 
Just slip several into your pocket-book. You're assured of a wholesome. sanitary toilet 
anywhere, any time. These packets come 100 in a group at twenty-five cents the group. 


Think of it! Enough for a month’s use for 25 cents! 


cdTIKLay Shampoo 


i A cleanser for the scalp. Absolutely unique. It clears away the dandruff at once and permits the hair 
to grow under normal conditions. There’s nothing like it. “Iwenty-five cents the cake. 


} caT Lay Tooth Powder caTILay Tooth Paste 


A pleasant antiseptic cleanser for teeth and gums. It contains This is a sanitary, healthful preparation for cleansing the 
Cuticlay, which is very soothing for the mouth. teeth and strengthening the gums. 
Either, twenty-five cents the package. 


If your dealer or druggist does not yet carry the CUTICLAY line, send us his name and the price, and we'll send 
any article you wish direct to you immediately, and arrange with him to supply you later. 
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Conducted by ETHEL M. HARRIS 


Miss Harris will be glad -to answer any question pertaining to this department if a stamped envelope is enclosed 


Designs for Holiday Gifts and Dress Decorations 


HIS month we have the opportunity of showing 
eight new Kaumagraph designs. They comprise 
two classes: dress and household decorations, 
which we trust will prove a help in solving the 
problem as to what to make for Christmas. 

* The first illustration shows a design, No. 3490, 
which may be adapted to a sofa cushion or a 
table rumner. One design comes in the Kaumagraph transfer. 
The entire design may be in satin-stitch or a fancy stitch may 
be substituted. It is to be regretted that the beautiful coloring 
can not be shown in the illustration, but has to be hinted at in 
words. Rightly has it been said that ‘words, like Nature, half 
reveal and half conceal the truth within.’’ A vivid imagina- 
tion will be called into play while a description is given of the 
coloring. The background selected was a deep sage-green 
arras cloth, the material that is so fashionable for all sorts of 
covers on account of its artistic qualities. The texture, being 
of an uneven weave, is very pleasant to the eye. The colors 
used on this cushion were tan or a dull straw, electric-blue, olive- 
brown and gold thread. The horizontal bar and the groups of 
pendants below the three central figures were worked in the 
Kensington or filling-in stitch, which is like the long-and-short 
stitch. They were workedintan. In working the Kensington 
stitch endeavor to let the stitches dovetail into each other, as it 
were. A harsh line, which isextremely inartistic, is made where 
the stitches are taken all the same length, row after row. 

The three central figures were worked in flat stitch, which has 
the appearance of satin-stitch on the right side but not on 
the wrong. It isa good stitch where silk must be economized. 
It should be worked over embroidery hoops. In starting the 
stitch the needle is brought up on the line from the wrong side. 
Just here let me say a word against using knots in embroidery. 
No fine work can be accomplished where the worker insists on 
using them. They give an unsightly appearance on the wrong 
side; when work is pressed they are noticeable from the right 
side. The thread should be started by making three tiny run- 
ning-stitches and one backstitch to insure firmness and then 
place the needle in position for.commencing the work. The 
running stitches should be taken on a line or place which subse- 
quent stitches will cover. Another point to be observed in any 
embroidery, in order that the lines should be well covered, is to 
bring the needle up a little outside of line rather than just on it, 
preventing any of the stamping showing afterward. Also, if 
amy padding is to be done, let it be within the lines, leaving the 
stamping clear for the actual embroidery. The flat stitch 
requires no padding, however, and when the needle is in position 
on the right side a stitch is taken as for satin-stitch. The 
needle on the second stitch is brought up on 
the same side as it went down, thus having 
no stitch on the wrong side and all the work 
on the right. 

The three large diamonds and the groups 
of circles on the upper and lower portions 
of the pendants were in satin-stitch in electric- 
blue. The squares on the end of the pend- 
ants were in tan, while the little bar above 
them was worked in the fine gold thread. 
The entire design was outlined in an olive- 
brown. A pretty touch which added con- 
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siderable 
richness to 
the pillow 
was lines of 
the gold 
thread laid 
at about an 
eighth of an 
inch apart 
on the back- 
ground be- 
tween the 
figures. 

If this design is to be used fora piano runner, select a material 
of a soft finish that will not scratch the piano. Shantung silk 
or linen will be found to be excellent for this purpose. The 
ends may be plain, hemmed by hand or hemstitched, if the 
material will permit. 

Another excellent purpose to which No. 3490 may be put is 
stenciling. The motifs can be separated and used as decora- 
tions for curtains, portiéres, cushions, table-cloths, bedspreads 
and in fact such a variety of articles that space does not allow 
us room to enumerate. 

To make a stencil get a piece of stencil board or, if that is 
not possible, Manila paper shellacked on both sides can easily 
be done. The Kaumagraph is then transferred to the paper 
and a sharp pen-knife, ora knife, that comes especially for that 
purpose, can be used to cut out the design. This stencil is then 
thumb-tacked over the material. A piece of blotter should be 
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An “Arts and Crafts” design No. 3490 for a 
pillow top. Price, 10 cents 





Showing how No. 3495 (price, 10 cents) 
is adaptable for an opera bag 


a 


used under the ma- 
terial to absorb any 
superfluous dye. Oil 
paint diluted to the 
consistency desired 
will be found the best 
medium for this 
work. A flat bristle 
brush which after be- 
ing dipped ii: the so- 
lution is wiped almost 
dry, is used to put 
the color on. The 
color should be 
rubbed in rather than 
painted in. After 
this process is com- 
pleted, place a damp 
cloth over the work 
and press with a hot 
iron, thus setting the 
color. 

The dainty little 
opera bag depicted on 
this page was decora- 
ted with Kaumagraph 
Transfer No. 3495. 
Two designs, one for 
front and one for the 
back of bag, are 
given. It is suitable 
either for satin-stitch 
or Rococo embroid- 
ery, more commonly 
known as ribbon 
work. The bow- 
knots should be in 
satin-stitch in white 
or any delicate shade 
of silk. The flowers 
can be allin one color, 
though a mixture of 
delicate shades is very 
charming. The rib- 
bon for this work 
comes shaded and 
also plain and, though 





Braiding designs, No. 3488 (price, 10 
cents) were used on this frock 


the variety is not great, the colors are very good. The little 
daisy or forget-me-not may be in blue and the roses in pink. 
The leaves arein green. Thestems are worked in green filo silk. 

The ribbons to work with are about three-sixteenths of an 
inch wide. An embroidery needle No. 4 should be used for 
the ribbon. Never use more than seven inches of the ribbon at 
a time, for in pulling through the material it necessarily gets 
stringy. After the needle is brought through to the right, pass 
the thumb and forefinger along the ribbon so as to take out any 
twist that may be in it. One stitch will be sufficient ior each 
petal of the daisies and each leaf. It will be necessary to take 
two stitches for each rose petal. The lines in the center may be 
outlined, though the way they were carried out on this opera 
bag was newer and very much more attractive. Ribbonzine, 
which is a ribbon with a decided crinkle in it, was used. A piece 
of ribbon is laid on the full length of the line and yellow filo silk 
caught it down at quarter-of-an-inch intervals. Where the 
lines intersect a French knot was made. Moiré, satin or a 
messaline silk are the materials for the background of this 
work. The Rococo period was a time of floral decorations 
spindle-legged furniture, gilt and moiré silks. The little bag 
might be a duplicate of one used in that period. . 

Different shapes of bags may be made. The one shown 
here was made of a quarter of a yard of silk, joined at one side 
and at the bottom. The corners were gathered in. Another 
shape, which is very pretty but requires considerable more 
work, is to get a piece of cardboard in oval shape just the size of 
the glasses; this is covered with silk and serves as the bottom of 
the bag. The silk for the main part is gathered full aroundAt- 
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Buy This 
Exquisite 
Fur Set 

for Xmas. 


of ne = 
salis- 


faction or 
money 
refunded 


Write 


Entire set made from that rich, black, lustrous, long, 
silky fur, American lynx, so popular for its splendid 
wearing qualities as well as beautiful appearance. 


No. 6 D 127—Hat, the latest and most popular shape, 
trimmed with the natural head and tail, giving a long, 
graceful plume effect. A style becoming to anyone, #%.76 


No. 29 D 108—Extra Large Shawl Searf, as illus- 
trated, with large animal head and feur tails. Lined 
with finest quality of peau de ecygne silk, 87.45 


No. 29 D 108 A—The Largest Size Rug Muff, 
lined with beautiful shirred a de cygne silk. 
Has head, four paws and bushy tail. 7 ° 86.75 

Complete set of three pleces, 817.00. 


This Keautiful Pure Taffeta 
Silk Pettleoat we are offering at very 
much less than the price you would pay 
for it at retail—the same superior 

uality of elegant rustling taf- 

eta is usually put in petticoats cost- 
ing a great deal more. Full flare ruffle, 
twelve inches deep, as_ illustration 
shows, with two wide tailor clusters 
of shirring and cordings. Finished 
with extra sateen dust ruffle. If it’s 
not the greatest value in a Pure 
Taffeta Silk Petticoat you have 
ever seen, you can return it and J 
we will refund your money / 
and alltransportation / 
eharges. Colors, black, 
white, wistaria, champagne 
color, navy blue, light tan, 
brown, dark red, dark 

green, plum or raisin color, 

also changeable cerise 

and green, red and 

black, blue and green, 

brown and black, green 

and black, gray and 

black, blue and ¥y 


Ourspecial 
price, 


No, of Skirt 25 D 224 
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wear. 
Seams 
can't gap, 


Ask for the 


Hooks and 
eee Thread can’t slip. A ieee 
Kraft Brown Envelopes nything 
but the 


EINER Won EYES 


— (Or 





TRADE MARK 


On All of Your Garments 


They are so much better than ordinary hooks 
and eyes that you will be astonished. They 
can be sewed on in half the usual time and will 
stay in place as long as the garment lasts. 


Endorsed by hundreds of Dressmakers as the beat made. 


If not at your dealer's , a-- _ '¢e@ 
yet, send us his name Can't oe ° the 
and #0c for full pack- ar Oars it, 

' hlack 



















THE YEISER H 

& EYE CO. 
3ist and Ludlow Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


See how the 
bar keeps the 
thread in place—can't 
alip around 


or off. 









USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL 
Vitrum-Pearis and Cut Crystals 
Rich looking, like Real Pearls an 

recious_Stones. All colors. Self- 
fitting to any size collar. 25c. each 
by mail. Agents’'Wanted. 


VITRUM ART WORKS, Warren, R.L. 
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Start the Children Right 


“Milk teeth” are the founda- 
tion of adult teeth. They 
should and can be pre- 
served with 


ones 


pea Tg 
DENTAL*CREAM 


Its Delicious Flavor 


makes its. use a pleasure and 
a habit. You don't have to 
urge them, they'll tell you, 
“It’s good enough to eat!”’ 





Colgate’s is especially desirable 
for children’s delicate teeth, because 
it polishes without scratching and 
cleans with perfect efficiency and 
antiseptic effect. Dentists endorse 
this dentifrice. | 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 55 John St., New York 
“Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap - 






Pattern 


1152 C 
A Paper Transfer 


© 
VE Pattern of this 22-Inch 


STILETTO CENTERPIECE 


The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a 
hot iron over the pattern. GIVEN until July 1, 1910, 


to every embroiderer sending |6 cents for our 


New Embroidery Book for 1910. 






This book fs entirely new and just off the press. Full 
of new ideas and designs. Invaluable to embroiderers 
as showing what and how to embroider, Contains in- 
structions for working above design; over 150 pages of 
other designs; hundreds of illustrations; complete in- 


structions for them all; dia- 
grams for beyinners. 

Colored Plates showing how to 
embroider popular flowers: Cen- 
terpleces, Dollies, Sofa Cushions, 
ete., In Wallachian, Coronation 
Braid, Eyelet, Nountmellick and 
stylish Stencil Effects: Luncheon 
Sets; Library Searfs: Bureau 
Sets: Hemmed and Drawn Work 
Squares : Dainty Christmas Nov- 
elites. 
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Send 1G¢. for book and postage 
One Transfer Pattern No. 1162C will 
he sent you FREE. Ask for Pattern 
1152C In your letter. If more than one 
of this pattern Is desired, then price 
ls Go. each for duplicates. Book will 
reach you in one ¢ nrelope and FREE 
pattern in a separate envelope 


Address 


THE NEW 
- The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 
SRERUIERY BOOK 5 Union St., New London, Conn, 


EIS’ FOUNDATION 


PATENT ASHABLE LETTER® 


FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 








G. REIS & BRO. 


638 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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A lining of one of the shades used in the flowers 
adds extra daintiness to the bag. Pearl-gray, white, 
cream or pale lavender are the best colors to use for 
the foundation. A fine cord is the most practical for 
the drawstrings, as ribbon crumples so easily. Little ivory 
rings, through which the ribbon is run, can be had for ten cents 
per dozen. They require 
only a secure tacking at the 
top and bottom to keep them 
in place. 

An extremely modish de- 
sign for braiding a waist 
and skirt is No. 3488, shown 
on the figure. The false 
prophets who predicted that 
braiding would not be so 
popular this Winter have 
been sadly mistaken. It has 
reached the highest degree 
of importance, if possible, as 
dress decoration, and after a 
far-sighted gaze into the 
future it is likely to remain 
so for the next couple of 
years at least. The clamor 
is for braiding and more 
designs for braiding, till 
other branches of embroid- 
ery threaten to be sadly 
neglected. 

The only radical change in 
the work is the use of fine 
cords of all descriptions, sup- 
planting the use of the 
soutache. The designs con- 
sist of two motifs, as it were. 
About fourteen yards of 
braid or cord will be required 
for them. In sewing on the 
cord the stitches will have 
to be taken so that they are 
not visible from the right 
side. 

Soutache braid may be 
Lf sewed on by hand or ma- 

chine. If the regular braid- 
cr is used, the pattern should 
7 be stamped on the wrong side 


of the material, but this at- 
NS 


tachment is not necessary in 
No. 3493. A braiding design for 


doing the work by machine. 
The design may be stamped 
a thirty-five-inch panel. Price, 
10 cents 








on the right side and several 
thicknesses of stiff yet phable 
“paper basted under the ma- 
terial. The work is then 
done with a fine thread and a 
loose tension. ! 





A section of braiding band, No. 3489. 
Price, 10 cents 





No. 3491 is a one-inch .band for braiding. 
Price, 10 cents 


No. 3493. 


In sewing the braid on by hand, sew through the center and 
let one of every four stitches be a backstitch. The work may 
be pressed as a piece of embroidery; that is, face downward 
over a heavily padded surface. If the braid is sewed on edge 
the pressing is out of the question. It is advisable, when braid 
is sewed on edgewise, to use large embroidery hoops or a frame 
to hold the entire design. This keeps the work well stretched 
and prevents the material from sagging between the work. 

No. 3493 is a thirty-five-inch panel and will gladden the 
hearts of many women who have been looking for us to issue a 
panel longer than those previously put out. It is an unusually 
artistic design and will appeal to the woman of good taste. 
Any one who is clever with her fingers may enlarge upon the 
work by using long and short stitches within the braiding. A 
blue cashmere, for instance, braided in the same shade may 
have a lighter blue or a soft green embroidered within the 
braiding. Striking combinations of color may be obtained in 
this way, though different tones of one color may be preferred 
by many. 

The entire design may be carried out by embroidery, padding 
the outer edges so as to give the much-to-be-desired raised 
etfect. 

A panel of this kind is suitable for any occasion or material. 
About twenty-four yards of braid will be required for the de- 
sign, the quantity of silk depending on where and in what 
stitches the embroidery is to be placed. 

The Kaumagraph transfers for this design come in two pieces 
with indications showing where to join which necesitates only 
the stems being joined. The trans-er comes in yellow. 





No. 3494, design for braiding waist, matches 


_ of French work. 


as usual before cut- 


the rest of the sewing. 
binding to keep the pad and embroidery together. 
this band on, first baste the pad to the embroidery. 
fine little backstitches sew them together. 
is then turned back to the wrong side of the band, till only a 





No. 3494 is a design made to correspond with the ite 


panel No. 3493, and when the two are used together 
it forms almost a continuous panel. It can be used 
with equally good success on a waist, which requires 
very little work. Cuffs and a collar also come with it as in the 
illustration. 

There is no nicer Christmas present for a woman than a waist 
worked and yet not made up. No. 3494 is so simple that it can 
be developed with a very few hours’ work. Ifa washable blouse 
is desired, marquisette, cotton crepe or linen developed in white 
coronation braid of a medium size is a very attractive gift. 
The cuffs and collar should be stamped on one end, while the 
front is stamped about six inches down onthe otherend. Two 
and one-half yards of double-width material or three ‘yards of 
the single will be an ample sufficiency for a blouse for a woman 
of average size. 

Irish crochet, cluny and mechlin lace are shown in many of 
the shops trimming blouses which have braiding on them. 
It is a good point to remember, in decorating hand-worked 
garments, that the lace should accord with the style of work 
used on it. Dainty valenciennes laces are suitable for fine 
French work, while heavier laces are necessary for raised work 
or braiding. There is a new lace being put out by some of the 
lace manufacturers which is extremely good to use in connec- 
tion with coronation braid. It is a combination of coronation 
braid and cluny lace. Some of the art shops have also edgings 
of crochet lace and coronation braid. The effect is extreme, but 
pleasing, and is in good taste when used as before mentioned. 
The first braiding band shown below the panel is No. 3489; it ts 
one and three-cighths inches wide. Four yards of it come ina 
transfer, and, to judge from the remarkable way in which all of 
our braiding designs have appealed to the public, we predict 
large sales for both No. 3489 and No. 3491, which is slightly 
narrower, being one inch wide. 

A band is an indispensable trimming with many women—and 
right here let me give you a few suggestions which might prove 
appropriate to the season, as to how these bands may be used 
for other things besides dress trimmings. 

Either of these would make an excellent darning border on a 
net curtain; a round or a filet net, preferably the latter, should 
be chosen. Baste a hem one and one-half inch wide on the long 
side, and two inches wide at the short side. Allow about five 
inches of net in the length of the curtain for shrinkage in subse- 
quent washings or cleanings. The Kaumagraph ts stamped on 
a bottle-green or a delft-blue heavy cambric to serve as a pat- 
tern for darning. The net is basted over the pattern about 
one inch up from the hem. Select a very heavy white rope 
luster and a blunt-pointed crewel needle, size No. 4. Then darn 
with uneven darning, that is, the needle over two squares of 
the mesh and under one. It is fascinating work and develops 
very rapidly. 

Work-bags are pretty made of silk with a braiding band 
worked three to four inches from the bottom, and top also, if 
time is no object. Corset bags can be decorated in this manner. 
These bags are not new, but still the latest discovery in the way 
of bags. They are made two inches longer than the corset and 
will prove to be a thing of inestimable value. There is nothing 
more unsightly than a pair of corsets ina bureau drawer. It is 
a good idea to have a bag for every 
pair of corsets. 

The last of the Kaumagraph trans- 
fers for the month is a little bib for 
the baby. The entire design was 
worked in satin-stitch. Fine lawn 
‘was used for the background. The 
embroidery is carried out in No. 35 
marking cotton. Very little padding 


Price, 10 cents 


should be worked be- 
fore commencing the 
satin-stitch. The 
scallop is a shallow 
one, such as is seen 
on the best specimens 


After the embroidery 
is finished, wet the 
bib thoroughly with 
cold water and press 





An embroidery design, No. 3492, for 
infant’s bib. Price, 10 cents 


ting out the scallops. 


This will prevent any fraying that usually occurs in washing 
if a piece is not treated in this manner. 
or of sheet cotton batting laid in two thicknesses of lawn and 
then quilted in inch squares is necessary to wear under the em- 


A little pad of rubber 


broidery. A tucked ruffle, which extends beyond the em- 
broidered bib and is edged with valenciennes lace is sewed to 
the pad. The tucks on the ruffle are run by hand, as is all 


The bib is completed by a narrow little 
In putting 
Then with 
The bias band 


hair line of it is visible from the right side. Fine little hem- 
ming stitches are then made and the bib is completed. 

This design may also-be used for stamping a dainty yoke 
for an infant's dress, if desired, 
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HERE are three things about plated-ware 
that the careful housekeeper always wants 


to know. Will it look well? Will it last? How 


am | protected if it wears out? 


I. 1835 RL. WALLACE Silver Plate that 
resists wear has always been noted above all 
other plated wares for the excellence of its design 
and workmanship, for the little touch of ex- 
clusiveness that gives to it alone the appearance 
of Sterling Silver. This is strikingly apparent in 
the new Blossom pattern— 


2. The wear-resistance has been increased 
three-fold this year by the application of sectional 
plating to those articles most frequently used. 
The little diagram shows where the pieces are 
reinforced with extra silver. 


3. We guarantee to replace every piece bear- 
ing the trade-mark 1835 R. WALLACE, that 
does not give absolute satisfaction in any house- 
hold. There is no time limit on this. 


In other words—you buy the very highest class of 
plated ware it is possible to produce, and you are, 
moreover,. unconditionally protected,—not merely 
for 25 years, nor for 50 years, but for always. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


A postal will bring you catalog and a new edition of our 


delightful and helpful book “How to Set the Table.” 





R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 30x15 ~—- Wallingford, Conn. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 


If you desire a fine combination for yourself, or 


to use as a cift, buy for $2 a box containing the 


Bradley Full-Fashioned Muffler 


and the 


Bradley Full-Fashioned Auto Scarf 


Each garment is knit in one piece, without narrow- 
ing or puckering. Each has the wonderful V-neck, 
which insures a perfect fit. Neither garment can 
crawl up, wrinkle, grow raggy or string-like, or 
“bunch” at the neck. 


The Muffler is made of Egyptian silk, in twenty 
beautiful shades. Price 50c. 


The Auto Scarf is made from purest Australian 


worsted, very wide and long, with fringed ends and 
ocean pearl clasp. Price $1.50. 


Sold by all good dealers. If you don't find 
it, send direct to us. Insist on the V-neck 


BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


6 IOWA ST., DELAVAN, WIS. 





No Matter How Many Magazines You Take, 


(OSMOPOLITAN 


is the ONE you cannot afford to do without. 


Its subscribers last year are subscribers this year—with their friends. This, after all, is the real 
test of a magazine's merits—that its readers tell their friends about it. You may be sure that in 
1910, one feature in each issue will be of such universal interest as to dominate the magazine 


world for that month. 




















As single instances take the following contributors whose names are celebrated throughout the magazine world :— 
George Randolph Cheeter E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Alfred Henry Lewis Charles Edward Russell 
Ellis Parker Butler Herbert Quick 
Elbert Hubbard Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 


There are no articles in COSMOPOLITAN to be skipped, no pages to be turned blindly. 
Each contribution is designed to cheer, to inform, to entertain. 


Buy It To-day 


(OSMOPOLITAN 


At all newsstands, 15 cents the copy 


2 Duane Street 
New York City 


By mail, $1 the year 






best skaters and 
the best rinks 
everywhere will 
have none but 
Winslow’s. 


\ 








THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Superior in material, in finish and 
durability. Over 50 years as the 
world’s standard has clinched this 
fact. 

All Models, All Sizes, All Dealers. ‘ 
Please write for new Mlustrated catalogues. They arc 
free. Kindly state whether you are interested in ice 
or roller skates. 

THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
a 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. | 
64-86 Chambers K., New York 5 Long Lance, E.C., London 






























Winslow's Skates stay sharp longest, 
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(Continued from page 528) 


Virginia Creamed Oysters— Down on 
the Eastern shore they have big clam- 
shells,-—at least, I suppose they are clam-shells, 
for they are broad and shaped like a clam-shell, 
although much larger than those we usually 
see, — and in these the oysters should be 
creamed if one would compuss_ perfection in 
this dish. In default of these shells, however, 
one may use nappies or ramekins. Lay three 
or four oysters in cach nappy or shell. Have 
ready a sauce made by cooking together two 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour until 
they bubble, and pouring on them, then, a 
cupful of oyster liquor and one of cream,— 
add a tiny pinch of baking soda to the cream 
—and stir over the fire in a double boiler 
until you have athick, smooth sauce. Season 
to taste with salt and white pepper, beat up 
hard once and pour over the oysters in the 
shells or the nappies. Set in the oven and 
after the shells or dishes are hot, bake for about 
five minutes. 





Oyster Pie—-In the old time a shallow 
pudding-dish was lined with good puff 
paste, filled with crusts of bread, these covered 
with a top of the paste, and baked. 
of the dish were well-buttered so that the crust 
would not adhere to them too closely, and 
when the pastry was baked this top was lifted 
off carefully, the bread crusts removed, and 
in their place were put oysters, prepared just as 
for oyster scallop in the preceding recipe, ex- 
cept that the oysters were allowed to cook 
in the sauce for three minutes after they 
went in. Then the crust was laid back on 
the dish and the whole sent to table. The 
argument against lining the pie-dish with raw 
paste, putting in the uncooked oysters and 
baking all together, was that by the time the 
paste was ready to eat, the oysters were ovcr- 
done and insipid. 


Stewed Oysters— Not ovster stew, if 

you please! It was never called that in 

the old times, and I don't believe it has that 
name applicd to it at the South, even now. 

Adda half pint of hot water to the liquor 

drained from two quarts of oysters. Put a 

little salt and pepper with it, set over the fire 

and let it boil up once. Turn in the oysters 





| 


| 
\ 


The edges | 


and let them-cook for not more than five min- | 


utes, or until the gills begin to crimp. Watch 
carefully for this stage. as every second beyond 
it means injury to the flavor of the oyster. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of butter and a large’ 
cupful of boiling milk. Take from the fire’ 
immediately and serve as soon as possible. 
Never let them stand at the back of the 
stove and keep warm unless you prefer them 
tough and tasteless. 


= Scalloped Oysters—Butter a pudding- 

dish and cover the bottom with.a layer 
of crushed cracker-crums, moistening them 
with oyster liquor and a little milk. On this 
put a layer of oysters, dotting it with bits of 
butter and seasoning with salt and pepper. 
Cover with another layer of crums, repeat 
that of the oysters, continuing in this order 
until the dish is full, and making the top layer 
of crums. Strew thickly with bits of butter, 
bake covered for twenty minutes, and brown. 

C. T. H., Pompton, N. J. 


Popcorn Macaroons— Chop fine a 
cupful of freshly popped corn, add an 
equal quantity of chopped and blanched al- 
monds, and pound to a paste, in a mortar, 
moistening with a few drops of roseand almond 
extract. Place in a mixing bowl the stiffly 
beaten whites of three eggs and stir in gradually 
eight ounces of powdered sugar, beating the 
meringue steadily with a wooden spoon for five 
minutes. Then, add the nut and popcorn 
paste, a spoonful atatime. When thoroughly 
blended, drop pieces the size of a silver quarter 
on toa sheet of buttered paper, place in shal- 
low baking-tins, and bake in a moderate oven 
for twenty minutes. Keep closely covered 
until ready to use and serve in sherbet 
glasses around a tiny pyramid of sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream. 
M. R. R., Stratford, Conn. 


— Leg of Mutton for Venison—Pick 
out a fineleg of mutton and let it hang 
twelve days in a cool place. Then wash it 


thoroughly and put it in a dripping-pan on a 


grate, so it will heat through thoroughly but 
will not cook. 

Remove it from the pan and pour into the 
pana quart of rich gravy. Cut the mutton 
from the bone in slices not quite half an inch 
thick, add a little tomato sauce or catsup and 
salt to suit taste, then lay in the slices of 
meat and cook about twenty-five minutes, or 
until done. 

When nearly done add two tablespoonfuls 
barberry or currant jelly. Serve hot as soon 
as cooked. We have used this when venison 
could not be obtained on Christmas day. 

E. F. P., Dorchester, Mass. 





WE SEND 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you this 
switch or any other ar- } 
ticle you may select from ; 
our large new Catalog, :. 
illustrating all the latest: . 
Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 
Our immense business, the larg- 
est of ita kind in the world,enablez 
us to buy and rel]! at big money- 
saving E prices, These switches are 
extra short stem, made of eplen: 


did quality selected human 
and tomatch any ordinary shade. 


20z.,20in. Bwitch . . . 
2oz.,22in. Switch ... 
; \% og., 24 ae oc fet 

0 in. Wav 
Light Weight y 


Our 28 in. Wavy Switch 
3 oz. 30 in. Wavy Switch . 


‘S 





Switches ° e e 
Pompadoer, Natural Ourly. 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men's $5 to $50.00 





The above Illustration shows one of the stylish 
and beautiful effects obtained with our New Cor- 
onet Braid. This piece contains 3% ounces Selected 


Wavy Hair and it is a rare $4 95 
@ 


bargain at our Special Price, 
Illustrated Beauty Beek FREE 


Send sample of your hair and describe article you want 

We will send prepaid On Approval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit the amount. If not, re- 
turn tous. Rero, peculiar and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; write for estimate. Our Free Catalog also contains 
valuable directions on‘ The Proper Care of the Hair.’’ 
Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., 


Dept. 212, 209 State Street, CHICAGO 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


THE KEITH PORTFOLIOS 


Our portfolios show in half tones and colors the very latest 
patterns in lace curtains, draperies, etc., also rugs and car- 
pets. Either or both of these portfolios free. Write today. 
Keith Quality Furniture. [fin need of furniture of any 
kind desenbe your requirements naming partic articles 
you desire and we will select and mail illustrations free. 
Keith Individual Service means that each inquiry is 
vo personal attention by a specialist in ei furniture, 

oor coverings or draperies. ‘ T his expert service costs you 
nothing. We also pay freight and guarantee safe arrival 
of every purchase. 


i Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Company 
Department P Kansas City, Mo. 


FREF Gouna 


Every woman 
Catalog P sista ict 
The most interesting book of the 
kind ever issued for free distrib: 
tion. 96 pages of latest designs i> 
Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, Repousse 
Braid, Coronation Cord, Eyelet and 
Silk Embroidery. Stamy Linens 
Pillow Covers, attenberg Patterns 
and Braids, Perforated Patterns of 
all descriptions and Stamping Oct 
fits atlowestprices. Write for Free 
Catalog. 
Complete 256-page Catalog and 
ay oa Instruction Book, 25 cents. 

No. 4430—Latest design in Madeira Embroidery. »1a:\« 
in 18, 22, 27, 36-inch. Price of stamped linen, 15-in. Si; 22-in 
80c: 2T-in. 50c: 36-in. &3c. Price of stamped linen with lustre 
cotton to work—I8-in. 47c; 22-in. 60c; 27-in. Sic; 36-in. $1.4) 
Hundreds of other beautiful designs as Mlustrated in our catalog 
Monocy back if not satisfactory. Send today. 

F. HERRSCHNER, 6465-56 Marshfield Ave., CHICACO 


We Trust You 
19 Days 
$1.85 Each 


Send no mroney, 
write today for this 
handsome 14-inch, beau 
m tifully curled, carefully 
selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a bic 
oe bargain remit $1.85 each. or 
sell 3 feathers and get your 
own free. Enclose Gc. portare 
Write for catalogue. 


Anne SEER 
wo ‘CHICAGO 4 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 
NEAHCUT GLASS 
PUNCH BOWL 

38 inches circumference, and 
six cups given to you for every 
six sets you sell. 

_ $2 for sample. If un- 
clory, money re- 


WM. Z. JOHNSON 
Jersey City, N. J. 




















which is very fashionable at present. 


The flat pattern of the frame is shown in III. 1, consisting of 
six parts: underbrim and gallery in two parts, right and left; 
crown top, and right and left side patterns. 
underbrim from a fifteen-inch square (see previous lessons on 
drafting frames) ; cut from edge of round inward three and onc- 
This leaves a head size of eight inches, which is 
“‘wedge’’ has been cut out to 
give the deep bell droop that the underbrim should have. 


half inches. 
reduced to six inches when the 


If this is too deep for any 
Wearer a circular bandeau 
may be set im to lift it. This 
bandeau is lake the rim of a 
plate. It is made by cutting 
a round of buckram and cut- 
ting out the middle; wire 
around both edges and cover 
with velvet or silk; slipstitch 
or ‘tie’ in place. 

Next, make the crown. 
Cut the top from a square of 
nine and three-quarter inches; 
cut the side-crown from a 
square of thirteen inches 
which will give the right 
slope, cut as shown in Il. 1, 
and after wiring around the 
top of crown, sew the side 
pieces to it, the wider sweep 
going against the top; sew 
down the joins, wire round 
base and sew firmly to the 
brim. 

Next, sew the gallery to 
the brim edge. The under- 
brim is the same width all 
round, but the gallery and 
side crown are deeper on the 
left, so in adjusting the 
gallery see that the deeper 
piece comes next the deeper 
side of crown. Wire around 
upper edge of gallery, and 
bind with crinoline, as shown 
in Ill. 3, the finished frame. 

The hat requires one and 
three-eighths yard of velvet 
on the bias, or one end bias 
and the other straight. Cut 
from the bias two breadths 
measuring twelve inches 
through the bias; that will be 
about seventeen and one- 
half inches along the selvage, 
according to the width of the 
velvet; cut off the selvage and join both 
seams, preferably by machine; if by hand, 
pin very carefully and run and back- 
stitch. Do not open the seams, but lay 
both flat in the same direction. In join- 
ing take care that all the velvet shades or 
the pile brushes one way. 

Turn over three-quarters of an inch at 
one edge, pin and shirr around, leaving a 
one-half-inch tuck; use matching twist, 
cutting the thread a little longer than the 





No. 4—Two bias breadths, joined, with tucks, 
now ready for cording 


URBANS of all kinds are the most fashion- 
able head-gear of this Winter season, being 
large and high, and different in construction 
from those with which we are familiar. 
model selected for this lesson is but moder- 
ately high, many being fully ten inches in 
depth, with aigrettes, quills, wings or other 
trimming to add greater height. 
has a brim and underfacing of golden-brown 
velvet, and a crown top is of chamois skin, 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR THE 


HOME MILLINER 


III—The New Turban 


run the cord in. 


The 


This hat 


are run and the cords are in. 

Measure off a space of three inches, fold over evenly, pin and 
run the second tuck a half-inch deep; another three inches and 
another tuck, and a plain running thread in the raw edge above. 
This completes the shirring. 

Next we put in the cords, which are as thick as a pencil, but 
should be soft and light. 
underbrim (which is thirty-six inches), but allow for its stand- 
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work; leave three inches of the tuck unrun; this is so we can 
Do not draw up the thread till all the tucks 


(Ill. 4.) 


Cut a Iength to fit the edge of the 


ing out from the frame, and for lapping,—cut thirty-eight 


inches. 


To draft, cut the 





No. 1—Flat pattern of frame = 


(1)—Underbrim. (2)—Left gallery. (3)—Right 
gallery. (4)—Crown top. (5)—Left side- 
crown. (6)—Right side-crown. 





No. 2—“Halo” bandeau 


No. 3—Finished frame bound with 
crinoline ready for covering 


Twist thread around one end so it can not ravel, and 
sew a tape needle to this and run the cord in the edge tuck 
across, not against, the joins, fulling up as you go. 
bodkin, ravel a little of the cord at both endsand cut part away, 
lap the two ends and twist over with thread. This is done so 
the ‘‘spliced’’ end may be no thicker than the rest of the cord. 
Now finish up the three-inch space, draw up the thread and 
fasten off. phone the fulness evenly and smoothly. 


Cut off the 


Cut and run in the mid- 
die cord in the same way; 
then the third one; and draw 
up the edge runner to fit 
around top of crown, but do 
not fasten this off. (Ill. 5.) 

If the remaining piece of 
velvet is a corner it can be 
fitted in smoothly on the 
underbrim, with a wedge cut 
out and slipstitched to make 
it fit. The edge must be 
turned up on the outside of 
the gallery not less than a 
half-inch. Or the piece can 
be cut on the bias five and 
one-half inches wide, joined, 
and catstitched to the crin- 
oline bind around base of 
gallery, stretching it as much 
as possible, lapping the join 
in a plait, and bringing the 
fulness to the head size 
in small plaits evenly dis- 
tanced, sewing them firm- 
ly to the head band, 2.e., the 
one-inch margin that is al- 
wavs allowed when cutting 
out the frame. (See pre- 
vious lessons.) 

Next we put on the crown 
top. The piece of chamois 
is about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and a clear, smooth 
surface. Pin in small plaits 
around right and back just 
below upper edge of crown, 
arrange the rest in deep box 
plaits at the left front and 
left side, arrange on top in cir- 
cular folds and deep ‘“‘set-up”’ 
effect as shown in Ill. 7. 
Secure all with tiny invisible 
stitches, carrying the fine 
thread from one to the other 
inside the crown. Do not 
pull hard or the kid will cut through. 

Now, adjust your velvet upside down 
and sew the gathers to the upper edge of 
crown, turn it over right side out, and 
bring down over the gallery. Put your 
fingers inside the velvet and “‘set up”’ the 
upper puff, then pin the top cording in 
place to the crinoline, bind around upper 
edge of gallery, secure with a slide stitch 
under the gathers, a tiny one outside. 

Pin the second cording in place around 
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Let me send you a FREE copy 
of my new book 


“Beauty Culture” 


By ELIZABETH KING 


Z ELIZABETH KING 


Founder and president of the Elizabeth King System of 
Beauty Culture, the orig rasta’ and lavuest 
Corre spondence Schon of Beauly 
Culture in the World. 


Tuas FREE BOOK which I will gladly send to any amt- 
tious woman who js interested in the subject of BEAUTY 
CULTURE tells how | teach women in their own homes— 
during their spare tine— by mail. 


at sateasing, Hatr Dressing, 
Marcel Wa 
To +. aa Scalp atment, Shampooing and 


To put up Toilet ‘Preparations from reliable for- 
mulas, and sell them. 
To do work that will enable you to earn a good 
livelihood in any locality. 


This Free Book Also Tells 


How to establish a Beauty Parlor in your own home or in the 
business section of your town. 

How to conduct a Visiting Practice and do work for select 
patrons in their own home by appointment. 

How to get customers and learn all the Inside secrets and 
scientific details of Beauty Culture. 

How I have achieved success and built the largest institution 
of its kind in the world. 

How I have imparted this knowledge to more than 4,000 
women who are now earning fndlependent livelihoods. 


Start a Business of Your Own 


You can start a visiting practice—working ly appointment 
in your patrons’ homes—or you can establish a Beauty Parlor 
in your own hore or anywhere else. This profession offers 
unlimited opportunity for ambitious women to become inde- 

pendent. The demand for expert operators is growing every 
day. My students are able to quickly establish a lucrative 
practice — many of them earn money before they have | 
graduated. 

Don't struggle along in uncongenial employment with long 
hours and small pay. Educate pourselt 4 in this protitable 
profession and learn to do work that has very Httle compe- 
tition. Isn't It better to spend a few hours a day for a few 
weeks and qualify yourself to do work that everyone else 
cannot do? The field of Beauty Culture is large. You will 
be surprised when you see what a great demand there {s for 
this work in even the very small towns. 


Write to-day for this Free Bookh—a penny postal will do, 


ELIZABETH KING, President 
Dept. 148, No. 155 East 23rd St., New York 


This Centerpiece 
















The New 

is a=. GIVEN 
ART 

CLOTH Write For It 


Today 


This large beautiful Stamped and Tinted 22x28-ineh Colonial 
Art Cloth Centerpleee—y our choice of five new designs: Ameriean 
Beauty Koses, Poppies, Carnations, Violets or Daisies with a Dia- 
gram Lesson showing every stitch—sent postpaid ff you will 
send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards Lace and Four 
Steins Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim and em- 
broicer the Centerpiec e. The Lace is the beautiful and popular 
Old English Eern, 34 inches deep, and is worth more than we 
ask for the entire outfit. 

THIS IS THE BIGGEST OFFER we 
money back if not more than satisfied. 
trating 500 latest Embroidery designs, 


ever made. Your 
Premium Art Hook fllus- 
also free. Write today, 


enclosing 30 cents, stamps or coin, and state design wanted, 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., 
pene Sees 


220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ABLACHE 


ipea ya) a: 
THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


that her good looks—her success in society 
—-depend chiefly on her complexion uses F¥ 
always that greatest of beautifiers, Lablache. 
It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre-§ 
vents redness roughness and chaps caused 
by winter winds and impart 
to its users the appearance of 
perennial youth, 

Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous, Fiesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of drugyists or 
by mail. Send 10c, for sample boa, 


BEN. LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. H 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
enn Contin, “Saath tie oh sake 
Beautiful Holly; Wreaths 


Make Christrffias windossQrigitts. (Miiem gimbity. fres! ily made 
Safathianentian ywinede tn DP Gite htates. IF dir for $1.00. $2.50 per 
do Wervpiys pati.—J. SPENCER LAPHAM: GOLDSBORO, MD. 
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A Highway of 
Commuication 


It goes by your door. Every 
Home, every. office, every factory, 
and every farm in the land is on that 
great highway or within reach of it. 
It is a highway of communication, 
and every Bell Telephone is a gate- 
way by which it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over 
this highway every day. In the 
great cities they follow one another 
like the bullets from a machine gun, 
and over the wide reaches of the 
country they fly with the speed of 
shooting stars. 


The Bell service carries the 
thoughts and wishes of the people 
from room to room, from house to 
house, from community to commu- 
nity, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the eff- 
ciency of each citizen, and multiplies 
the power of the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty 
million men, women and children 
into one telephone commonwealth, 
so that they may know one another 
and live together in harmonious 
understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell em- 
ployees are working all the time on 
this highway of communication. 
Every year it is made longer and 
broader, and its numerous branches 
are more widely extended. Every 
year it is furnished with a larger 
number of telephone gateways and 
becomes the means of greater 
usefulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
new needs and serve your new purposes. [t means 
— one policy, one system, universal service. 
_ Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


$30,000.00 


WILL BE PAID DURING THE SEASON OF 1909-1910 BY 


THE DELINEATOR 


YOU MAY SHARE IN this big cash distribution by representing THE DELINEATOR 


in your community. 
OVER 2,000 CASH PRIZES 


Write to-day for full particulars. Address 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING has 
BUTTERICK BUILDING NEW YORK 


You 
Can Stencil 
Your Own 


Curtains 


table runners, portieres, ahi 
in attractive designs and colo! 

bleached muslin, scrim, silk, cheese 
ata very small cost 
rive you 


cushions, ipping bags, etc 
VY material 
cloth, burlap, et 
Tne HERRICK Destens Book will 
complete instructions 
are appiied without tracing or cuttin 
and colors are used and illustrate artic 
rated. The Book contains wee sf illustre 
fur your selection. Send 25 cents te 
The 25 cents paid » be di 
any forlwury a 


-2 46 Mic kdama Ave. 


; Show you how designs 
: what materials 
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ay for th 8 Book 
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Ostrich Siem on , "316 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. Herriek Designs Co, . Chhtenae 
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CidGfaselle REDUCES WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. flair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
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Anna ae 


So confident am | that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that | mail 
it free, without deposit. 

When you see prem shapeliness speedily returning, 

| know you will buy it. 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day. - 

PROF. BURNS, 1300 | H, Broadway, N. Y.|™= 


switch pompaours, wigs, puffs, et 
Dept. 462, 17 Quincy St., Chicago. 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
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Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
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middle of gallery, and secure by using 
a very long darning needle and taking 
the stitches through to the crown,—one 
about every two inches will be enough, 
but take care not to pull the gallery in 
toward the crown. The last cording is 
pinned and slip- 
stitched to the vel- 
vet that has been 
turned up from 
the underbrim. 
This is very easy,a 
tiny stitch among 
the gathers and a 
slide-stitch under 





the velvet bind- 
ing, and a little 
fingering to set 


up the puffs nice- 
ly all around, and 
our hat is ready 
for the lining and 
trimming. 

Cut a strip of lining silk two inches 
longer than circumference of head size, 
and two inches wider than the depth of 
crown. Turn one-quarter-inch hem along 
one edge. Sew into the head size just 
inside of the turn, hold the hem up right 
side toward edge of hat, take surall pick- 
up stitches with one-quarter inch be- 
tween, and allow one-half-inch margin be- 
low the line of stitches. (IH. 6.) Lap 
the ends one inch and slip stitch neatly 
together. The ribbon is not run in till 
later. 

The trimming used is excellent for hats 
of this type—a plume of brown and 
white cocktail feathers, with three little 
feather tufts, made of white breast feath- 
ers and an ornament. This is ‘‘home 
made,’’ a small celluloid ball covered with 
wadding, gold cloth, and trimmed with 
gold and green beads; it is very effective. 
A pair of pointed wings, finished with a 





No. 6—Lining hat 











No. 7— Front and left view of hat 





No. 8—Back and right view of hat 


knot of velvet, or a pointed bow of ribbon 
would be an equally correct trimming. 

The hat took one and three-eighths vard 
of velvet at $1.00—$1.58; chamois skin 
$0.59; coq plume 80.39; pompon $0.59; 
frame, lining, wire, crinoline $0.50 at most, 
ornament 30.10; entire cost $3.55. 

The same shape can be used for va- 
rious Other effects. The crown may be 
of moiré or velvet, and the brim smoothly 
covered with velvet or beaver cloth. 
The crown may be of fur and the brim 
of velvet, or this reversed; or the putts 
may be held down with narrow bands of 
fur in place of the cordings, in which 
case just flat runners are put in in place 
of the tucks. Old fur is very useful for 
such a purpose. 
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Cawston 
Ostrich 
Feathers 


First Prizes at World's Expositions 

Omaha, 189%; Paris, 1900; Buffalo, 1901: St. 
Louis, 1404 ; Portland, 195; Jamestown, 1907. 

We raise our own feathers. We pluck the plumes, 
dye, curl and manufacture them in our own factory 
on our farm. 


Cawston Willow Plumes 


This season’s most fashionable feather. 

This magnificent plume is made entire] 
bird feathers. I5inches long, in black, 
White or color, $1.00 extra. 


Money Returned if Not Pleased 


of male 
$7.50. 


Cawston Ostrich Boas 


As a Christmas present, what can equal a 
Cawston Ostrich Feather Hoa?) We have these in 
all sizes from one and a half yafds at $10.00 up. 
Selection may be left to us. 


Your Old Feathers Valuable 


Thousands of women in all parts of the count 
send us their old feathers to be made over, re- eyed: 
curled or changed into the fashionable willo 
plume. 


Catalogue and Price List Free 


40-page souvenir book, illustrating intere site 
farm scenes and showing latest styles in ostric 
feather goods, 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 


Established 1886 


P.O. Box 3, South Pasadena, California 


We have We sell direct 
no agents to wearer 
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No song published in years can compare , 
la} with “If I Had the World to Give You.” 2e) 
ot Musi lovers and singers everywhere are < | 
“| enthusiastic over this new ballad. It is |" 
| beautiful in melody and sentiment; high [> 
| grade, but easy to sing. An excellent con- 4 
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Jerome H. Remick & Co. - 

on re: _- 


68 Paes Strest. Detroit ae 


The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded _ in 1880. Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago I “ying- -in Hospital. Offers to young women 
a three years’ course of unexcelled, practical and the- 
oretical training in Cook County "Hospital, of 1,300 
beds, including large chil- 
dren’s and contagious de- 
partments. Special obstet- 
ne in Lying-in Hospital. 
Private duty in private in- 
stitutions. ctical course 
in Dietetics. Physical Cul- 
ture and massage. Monthly 
payment to nurses durin 
entire course. Salaries pai 
to graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt. 
310 Honore St., Chicago 
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the bust fliee. 
It is acomfortable garment slipped on 
and worn like an ordinary corset waist. 
with or without corset, delicately inflated 
and giving the full rounded bust form 
of a perfectly built woman. Impossible for 
even your dressmaker to detect by touch or 
sight. Absolutely natural; easily adjusted: 
light, cool and sanitary; laundered like any 
waist. It will givea perfect figure. Write to- 
day for illustrated booklet with full information. Send dealer's 
naine. If not fally satisfied aller 80 days trial. 
I will refand your money 


HELEN HARLOW, Sales Mer. 623 Tacoma Bidg., Chicage 
























THE DELINEATOR 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


(Continued from page 507) 


O—BETTER’N that. 
They’re nickel. The feller 
that was here from the 
North said by the dips and 
turns of the stratagems an’ 
such-like we was bound to 
have nickel in these here 
mountains somewhar. A nickel mine’s 
better’n a gold mine—an’ these is nickel. 
I know ’em by the piece o’ nickel ore from 
the Canady mines that I carry constant- 
ly in my pocket. We'll keep the ald fool 
out of the knowin’ of it, and find the 
mine and we'll - 

The two men squatted upon the floor, 
tallying over the specimens they had al- 
ready collected, and looking about them 
for more. In the doorway behind them 
appeared a face, gaunt, grimed, a blood- 
stained bandage around the brow, and a 
pair of glowing, burning eyes looking out 
beneath. Uncle Pros had failed to find 
Mavity Bence, and was returning. Too 
dazed to comprehend mere words, the old 
prospector read instantly_and aright the 
attitude and expression of the two. As 
they tied the last knot he loomed above 
them, white and shaking. 

‘“You thieves!’’ he roared. ‘Give me 
my bandanner! Give me Johnnie's sil- 
ver mine!”’ 

‘“Yes—yes—yes! Don’t holler it out 
that-a-way!"’ whispered Pap Himes from 
the floor, where he crouched, still clutch- 
ing the precious bits of ore. 

‘+We was a-goin’ to give ‘em to you, 
Uncle Pros. We _ was e 








just foolin’, 
Buckheath attempted to reassure him. 

The old man bent forward and shot 
down a long arm to recover his own. 
He missed the bandanna, and the impetus 
of the movement sent him staggering a 
pace or two forward. At the porch edge 
he strove to recover himself, failed, and 
with a short, coughing groan, pitched 
down the steps and lay, an inert mass. 

‘‘Cover that hankecher up,’’ whispered 
Himes before either man moved to his 
assistance. 


Chapter XIII—A Patient for the Hospital 


HEN the Hardwick carriage drove 
W up in the heavy, ill-odored August 
night, and stopped at the gate to let John- 
nie Consadine out, Pap Himes’s boarding- 
house was blazing with light from window 
to doorway, clacking and humming like a 
mill with the sound of noisy footsteps and 
voices. Three or four men argued and 
talked loudly on‘the porch. Through the 
open windows of the front room Johnnie 
had a glimpse of a long, stark figure lying 
on the lounge, and a white face which 
struck her with a strange pang of vague 
yet alarming resemblance. She made 
her hasty thanks to Miss Sessions and 
hurried in. Gray Stoddard’s horse was 
standing at the hitching-post in front, and 
Gray met her at the head of the steps. 

Stoddard looked particularly himself in 
riding dress. Its more unconventional 
lines suited him well; the dust-brown 
Norfolk, the leathern puttees, gave an 
adventurous turn to the expression of a 
personality which was only so on the 
mental side. He always rode _ bare- 
headed, and the brown hair, which he 

wore a little longer than other men, was 
tossed from its masculine primness to cer- 
tain hyacinthine lines which were becom- 
ing. Just now his clear brown eyes were 
luminous with feeling. He put out a 
swift, detaining hand and caught hers, 
laying sympathetic fingers over the clasp 
and retaining it as he spoke. 

‘‘I’m so relieved that you’ve come at 
last,’’ he said. ‘‘We need somebody of 
intelligence here. I just happened to 
come past a few minutes after the acci- 
dent. Don’t be frightened; your uncle 
came down to see you, and got a fall some- 
how. He’s hurt pretty badly, I’m afraid, 
and these people are refusing to have him 
taken to the hospital.” 

On the one side Himes and Buckheath 
drew back and regarded this scene with 
angry derision. In the carriage below, 
Lydia Sessions, who could hear nothing 
that was said, stared incredulously, and 
moved as though to get down and join 
Johnnie. 

“You'll want him sent to the hospital ?”’ 
Stoddard urged, _half-interrogatively. 


“Look in there. Listen to the noise. | 


This is no fit place for a man with a pos-! § 


sible fracture of the skull.” 
“Yes—oh, yes,’ agreed Johnnie, 
promptly. “If I could nurse him myself | 


I'd like to—or help; but of course he’s got: J 


to go to the hospital, first of everything. 

Stoddard motioned the Hardwick ac 
ver to wait, and called down to the car- 
riage-road, ‘‘I want you people to drive: 
round by the hospital and send the am- 
bulance, if you'll be so kind. There’s a 
man hurt in here.”’ 





Lydia Sessions made this an immediate | 
pretext for getting down and coming in. | 


‘‘Did you say they didn’t want to send 
him to the hospital ?’’ she inquired sharp- | 
ly and openly, in her tactless fashion, as 
she crossed the sidewalk. 


know enough to appreciate it. Have they : 
got a doctor, or done anything?” 


Johnnie pushed past them all into the | 


front room where the women were run- 
ning about. Pros Passmore’s white face 
thrown up against the lounge cushion was 


the only quiet, dignified objectinsight. | 
‘‘Mandy,” said Johnnie, catching the 


Meacham woman by the elbow as she 
passed her carrying a small kerosene 
can, ‘‘you go up to my room and get the 
good lamp I have there. 
thing away. Where’s Aunt Mavity?” 


“I don’t know. She's been carryin’ on, 
Yes, Johnnie, honey | 
—I’ll get the lamp for ye.” , 


somethin’ turrible. 


When Johnnie turned to her uncle, she 
found Millsaps bending above him. She 
sprang forward and caught his arm. 

“You mustn’t give him anything, 
Mr. Millsaps,’’ she said authoritatively. 
‘‘The doctors will be here in a minute.” 

“Oh, all right—all right,’’ agreed Mill- 
saps, with decidedly the air that he con- 
sidered it all wrong. ‘‘Just as you say— 
just as you say.’ And he shuffled an- 
grily from the room. 

Johnnie went and knelt by the lounge. 
With deft, careful fingers she lifted the 
wet cloths above the bruised forehead. 
The hurt looked old. No blood was flow- 
ing, and she wondered a little. Catching 
Shade Buckheath’s eye fixed on her from 
outside the window, she beckoned him in 
and asked him to tell her exactly how the 
trouble came about. Buckheath gave 
her his own version of the matter, omit- 
ting, of course, all mention of the ore 
which lay now carefully hidden at the 
bottom of old Gideon Himes’s trunk. 

‘‘And you say he fell down the steps?” 
asked Johnnie. ‘‘Who was with him? 
Who saw it?” 

‘‘Nobody but me and Pap,” Shade an- 
swered, trying to seem unconcerned. 

“I—I seen it,’’ whispered Mavity 
Bence, plucking at Johnnie’s sleeve. ‘I 
was in the foreroom—arid I seen it all.” 

She spoke defiantly, but her terrified 
glance barely raised itself to the menacing 
countenances of the two men on the other 
side of the lounge, and fell at once. ‘‘I 
never heard nothin’ they was sayin’,” 
she made haste toadd. ‘*But I seen Pros 
fall, and I run out and helped Pap and 
Shade fetch him in.” 

Peculiar as was the attitude of all three, 
Johnnie felt a certain relief in the implied 
assurance that there had been no quarrel, 
that her uncle had not been struck nor 
knocked down the steps. 

‘““‘Why, Pap,” she said kindly, looking 
across at the old man’s perturbed, sweat- 
ing face, “‘you surely aren’t like these 
foolish folks round here in Cottonville 
that think the hospital was started up to 
get dead bodies for the student doctors to 
cut to pieces! You see how bad off Uncle 
Pros is; you must know he’s bound to be 
better taken care of therein that fine build- 
ing, and with all those folks that have 
learned their business to take care of him, 
than here in this house with only me. 
Besides, I couldn’t even stay at home 
from the mill to nurse him. Somebody’s 
got to earn the money.” 

“I wouldn’t charge you no _ board, 
Johnnie,” fairly whined Himes. ‘I’m 
willin’ to nurse Pros myself, night and day. 
You speak up mighty fine for that thar 
hospital. You ort to be ashamed to put 
your poor old uncle in such a place!’ 
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worst thing about such people; you pro- | 
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Sterling Silver Thimble 
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mery, Sterling Silver , 3 14 inches lone $9. 


Baird-North Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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vertisement, We have sold reliable goods by mail Ee EE act Oa ae ade Hae > 
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| customers in every state. For twelve years we were in \ Ye Sree” ¢* 
Salem, Mass., the past two years we have been in Prov- Ts A 
idence, R. [. Write to our bankers—see what they say : Phenix es “S s 


Nat'l Bank; Mechanics Nat'l Bank, of Providence, R. I. 
\ BAIRD-NORTH CO., 733 Broad St., Providence, R. 1, 
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“LITTLE SISTER SNOW” 





The New and Beautiful Book by the Author of 
“THE LADY OF THE DECORATION” 


It will be on every Christmas table. 


See it in the stores. 


® 
Exquisité pictures in color. 


For the Boy or Girl You Love 


there is a great happiness which you can easily bestow. 
For the Fairy Fields of Happiness lie open to every 
boy and girl in the pages of Str. NicHotas MAGazIneE. 


@ You cannot bring into the life of a child you love 
a greater joy or a stronger influence for good. 


@ Sr. NicHotras is the greatest of magazines for boys 


and girls of all ages from three to sixteen. 


It has 


the best stories, the most interesting articles, the most 
helpful and entertaining departments, the jolliest 
rhymes and the most beautiful pictures. 


ST. 


NICHOLAS 


The Best of All Christmas Presents 


Single copies, 25 cents. 


Yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 


At all the best bookstores and news-stands. 


MOTHERS 


and all who are interested in getting good books, as 
holiday presents for children, are invited to send fora 


“Classified List of Best Books for Young Folks” 


issued by The Century Co. 


The books are arranged according to the 


ages of the children, and whether best adapted to boys or girls, or both. 


Sent free om request. 


Address 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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€y a trial set of Diamond Velvet Castors for your 
piano or the heaviest piece of furniture you have. A 
child will then be able to push it about with perfect ease. 
No tugging and straining—no shrieking and grinding of metal 


as with ordinary castors. 


Just a smooth, 


velvety 


motion— 


and not a scratch left on the most highly polished floor. 


Try Diamond Velvet Castors 


Send 7 


This 

Roller 

Is Made of 
Compressed 
Vulcanized 
Raw Cotton 


CORNIS! 


ae, Fears Credit 
f Needed 








ls cave you $100 and move on 
hase fa Siano, 


At Our Expense 


5 cents for a sample set and give your dealer’s name. 


If they 


are not the best castors you ever saw, worth many times their 


price, any 


Our booklet, “The Problem Solved,” 


dealer is authorized to refund your money. 


tells you about 


this marvelous combination of materialand construction 


which makes Di: mond Velvet Castors the be 
the oly satisfactory castors for your 
Write today 2Dd have them before house- 


the world- 
furniture. 


2st in 


cleaning or moving tin.a—they save work and ex- 


pense. 


Made in all sizes for any piece of furniture. 


When buying new furniture and refrigerators be 
sure to see that they are qauipped with Diamond 


Velvet Castors. [For sale by 


urniture and Hard- 


ware Dealers and Department Stores. 


DIAMOND STEEL TRUCK CO. 


129 Mill St. - 





Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief, places a strictly high grade piano or 
organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, at 
rock-bottom factory price, 
your own cholce, giving you | year to test the in- 
strument before you need decide to keep it, and we 
give you an ironclad Bond of indemnity 
we h holds us to this offer and also insures instru 
inent a gainst defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


rhe m st beau pra yee mel tes pr ree Spee ied; 
it shows the « hoicest of our 50 latest styles and ex plains 
things you ought to know whether y: buy fre m us 
or elsewhere. The book is yours for the asking. 
Write for it now and mention the {nstrument you are 
interested in—piano or organ. 


Wasningion, N. 3. 


Fatablished over 60 years 


upon terms of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





From Factory to Home 
Ona Year’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 





Save onethird--vuy 
on the Cornish plan. 
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Johnnie turned puzzled eyes from 
the rigid face on the lounge—Pros had 
neither moved nor spoken since they lifted 
and laid him there—to the old man at the 
window. That Pap Himes should be 
concerned, even slightly, about the welfare 
of any living being save himself struck 
her as wildly improbable. Then swiftly 
she reproached herself. He and Uncle 
Pros had been boys together, and she knew 
her uncle one to deserve affection, though 
he seldom commanded it. 

There was a sound of wheels outside, 
and Gray Stoddard’s voice with that of 
the doctor’s. Shade and Pap Himes still 
hovered nervously about the window, 
staring in and hearkening to all that was 
said. Mavity Bence had wept till her face 
was sodden. She herded the other girls 
back out of the way, but watched every- 
thing with terrified eyes. 

‘“‘He’ll jest about come to hisself befo’ 
he dies,”’ the older conspirator muttered 
to Shade as the stretcher went past them, 
and the skilled, white-jacketed attend- 
ants laid Pros Passmore in the vehicle 
without so much as disturbing his breath- 
ing. ‘He'll jest about come to hisself 
thar, and them pesky doctors'll have word 
about the silver mine. Well, in this 
world, them that has gits, mostly. Ef 
Johnnie Consadine had been any manner 
o’ kin to me, I vow I'd ’a’ taken a hickory 
to her when she set up her word ag’in’ 
mine and let him go out of the house. 
The little fool! she didn’t know what she 
was sendin’ away.”’ 

And so Pros Passmore was taken to the 
hospital. His bandanna full of ore re- 
mained buried at the bottom of Gideon 
Himes’s trunk, to be fished up often by 
the old sinner, fingered and fondled, and 
laid back in hiding; while the man who 
had carried it down the mountains to 
fling it in Johnnie’s lap lay with locked 
lips, and told neither the doctors nor 
Himes where the silver mine was. Au- 
gust sweated itself away; September 
wore on into October in a procession of 
sun-robed, dust-sandaled days, and still 
Uncle Pros gave no sign of recovery. 

Johnnie was working hard in the mill. 
Hartley Sessions had become, in his cold, 
lifeless fashion, very much her friend. 
Inert, slow, he had one qualification for 
his position—he could choose an assistant 
or delegate authority with good judg- 
ment; and he found in Johnnie Consadine 
an adjutant so reliable, so apt, and of such 
ability, that he continually pushed more 
work upon her, if pay and honors did not 
always follow as swiftly. 

For a time, much as she disliked to ap- 
proach Shade with any request, Johnnie 
continued to urge him whenever they 
met to finish up the indicators and let her 
have them back again. Then Hartley 
Sessions promoted her to a better position 
in the weaving department, and other 
cares drove the matter from her mind. 

The condition of Uncle Pros added fear- 
fully to the drains upon her time and 
thought. The old man lay in his hospital 
cot till the great frame had wasted fairly 
to the big bones, following her move- 
ments, when she came into the room, with 
strange, questioning, unrecognizing eyes, 
yet always quieted and soothed by her 
presence so that she felt urged to give 
him every moment she could steal from 
her work. The hurts on his head, which 
were mere scalp wounds, healed over; 
the surgeon at the hospital was unable to 
find any indentation or injury to the skull 
itself which would account for the old 
man’s condition. They talked for a long 
time of an operation, and did finally tre- 
phine, without result. Then an X-ray 
photograph, when he should be strong 
enough to stand it, seemed the only meth- 
od of further investigation. 

Meantime his expenses, though made 
fairly nominal to her, cut into the money 
which Johnnie could send to her mother, 
and she was full of anxiety for the helpless 
family left without head or protector up in 
that gash of the wind-grieved mountains. 

In these days Shade Buckheath vacil- 
lated from the suppliant attitude to the 
threatening. Johnnie never knew when 
she met him which would be uppermost; 
and, since he had wearied out her grati- 
tude and liking, she cared little. One 
thing surprised and touched her a bit, 
and that was that Shade used to meet her 
of an evening when she would be coming 
from the hospital, and ask eagerly after 
the welfare of Uncle Pros. He finally 
begged her to get him a chance to) seesthe 





old man, and she did so; but his 
presence seemed to have such a disturbing 
effect that the doctors prohibited another 
Visit. 

‘Well, I done just like you told me to, 
and them cussed sawboneses won't let 
me go back no more,’’ Shade reported to 
Pap Himes that evening. “Old Pros 
just swelled hisself out like a toad and 
hollered at me time I got in the room. 
He’s sure crazy all right. He looks like 
he couldn’t last long, but them that heirs 
what he has will git the writin’ that tells 
whar the silver mine’s at. Johnnie's 
liable to find that writin’ any day; or he 
may come to hisself and tell her.”’ 

“Well, for God’s sake!’’ retorted Pap 
Himes testily, “‘why don't you wed the 
gal and be done with it? You wed 
Johnnie Consadine and get that writin’; 
and I'll never tell on you "bout the old 
man;and you and me’ll share the mine.” 

Shade gave him a black look. 

“You're a good talker,’”’ he said sen- 
tentiously. “If I could do things as casy 
as you can tell’em, I'd be president.” 

“Huh!” grunted the old man. ‘*Mar- 
ryin’ a fool gal—or any other woman— 
ain’t nothin’ todo. If I was your age I'd 
have her Miz. Himes before sundown.” 

‘All right,’ said Buckheath, ‘“‘if it’s so 
easy done—this marryin’ business—do 
some of it yourself. Thar’s Laurelly Con- 
sadine; she’s a widow, and more kin to 
Pros than what Johnnie is. You go up in 
the mountains and wed her, and I'll stand 
by ye in the business.”’ 

A slow but ample grin dawned on the 
old man’s round, foolish face. He looked 
admiringly at Shade. 

‘By gosh!”’ he said finally, ‘‘that ain't 
no bad notion, neither. ’Course I can do 
it. They all want to wed. And thar’s 
Laurelly—light-minded fool—ain’t got 
the sense she was born with—up thar 
without Pros nor Johnnie—I could per- 
suade her to take off her head and play 
pitch-ball with it—Lord, yes!” 

‘Well, you’ve bragged about enough,”’ 
put in Buckheath grimly. ‘“‘You git 
down in the collar and pull.” 


Chapter XII—Wedding Bells 

. VINE on Mavity Bence's porch turn- 
A ed to blood crimson; its leaves parted 
from the stem in the gay Autumn wind, 
and sifted lightly down to join the painted 
foliage of the two little maples which 
struggled for existence against an adverse 
world, crouching at the curb. 

In these days Johnnie used to leave the 
mill in the evening and go directly to the 
hospital. Gray Stoddard was her one 
source of comfort and terror. Uncle 
Pros’s injuries brought these two into 
closer relations than anything had yet 
done. So far, Johnnie had conducted her 
affairs with a judgment and propricty 
extraordinary, clinging, as it were, to the 
skirts of Lydia Sessions, keeping that not 
unwilling lady between her and Stoddard 
always. But the injured man took a 
great fancy to Gray. Johnnie he had 
forgotten; Shade and Pap Himes he recog- 
nized only by an irritation which made 
the doctors exclude them from his pres- 
ence; but something in Stoddard’s 
equable, disciplined personality appealed 
to and soothed Uncle Pros when even 
Johnnie failed. 

The old mountaineer had gone back to 
childhood. He would lie by the hour 
murmuring a boy’s wood-lore to Gray 
Stoddard, communicating deep secrets of 
where a bee-tree might be found; where, 
known only to him, there was a deeply 
hidden spring of pure freestone water 

‘so cold it'll make yo’ teeth chatter;’ 
and which one of old Belle’s pups seemed 
likely to turn out the best coon dog. 

When Stoddard’s presence and help 
had been proffered to herself, Johnnie had 
not failed to find a gracious way of de- 
chining or avoiding; but you can not re- 
prove a sick man-—-a dying man. She 
could not find a way to insist that Uncle 
Pros make less demand on Stoddard. 

And so the two of them met often at the 
bedside, and that trouble which was be- 
ginning to make Johnnie’s heart like’ lead 
grew with the growing love Gray Stoddard 
commanded. She told herself merciless- 
ly that it was presumption, folly, wicked- 
ness; she was always going to be done 
with it; but, once more in his presence, 
her very soul cried out that she was in- 
deed fit at least to love him, if not to hope 
for his love in turn. 

Stoddard himself was touched by the 
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An electric 
“AUTOMATIC” 


is the cheapest 


A hand power 
~, “AUTOMATIC” 
does eight 
times the work 
in half the time 
—and does it 
better! 


electric cleaner 


Mes 
on earth—costs 
1% cents an 
hour to run! 


We have manufactured especially for Christmas presentation 


1500 “Automatic” Vacuum Cleaners | 


These will be sold to 1500 men who want to really please their wives or mothers—who «= 
want to save them from the back breaking, arm aching experience that sweeping always causes. + 
The “‘AUTOMATIC’’ VACUUM CLEANER is the cheapest real cleaner in the world. 
Because of our enormous production, we can make these cleaners of the very best material 
obtainable at a cost absolutely impossible elsewhere. 
7 We have spared neither time nor money, and we have produced in the “AUTOMATIC” . 
' a perfect cleaner! 
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Send us $25.00. We willforwardan“AUTO- |; ‘ 
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Here Is Our Offer: 
















MATIC” to you, all delivery charges paid. 
i e ! eae ee 

m4 W Try it i it in \ sour air home — saschurch = anywhere — for two weeks! Give it the , : 
It ill Clean Your House Clean! severest tests you know! If it isn’t absolutely satisfactory to you — if it isn’t . 
: uperior to any other Cleaner you have ever seen, return it and ill cheer- a 
An ordinary carpet sweeper will take up the surface dust. An ‘‘AUTO- fully refund vous money. : nea er ra aia 
i os MATIC’’ goes down deep and “‘gets all the dirt,’’ be it in dainty silk drapery or the we die . : 
heaviest velvet carpet. What’s more, “it cleans the dust from the floor beneath! The ‘‘Automatic” Combination ” 
It cleans your draperies and curtains, your chairs and lounges, your pillows and mat- The “AUTOMATIC” Combination Electric Vacuum Cleaner is a combination | 
| 


tresses. It cleans yourclothes. It removesall moths and microbes. It’s SANITARY. 


**Housecleaning time” is unknown in the house with an ‘SAUTOMATIC”— 
a few minutes each day and you’ve ‘‘ housecleaned”! 

An “AUTOMATIC” actually saves its cost in a short time. No more brooms 
or carpet sweepers to buy; no more draperies ruined at the cleaner’s; no more rugs 
worn shabby by the sweeper wearing away the nap. Your things will last years longer, 
be brighter, fresher, cleaner, if you have an ‘SAUTOMATIC.” It’s the dustless way. 


Remember it’s the only sanitary way. 


It Costs Only $25.00 


Delivered to Your Home! 


It will last a life time, for it’s made of iron and steel—not tin and wood—with no 
delicate, complicated parts to get out of order. It can't. 


The ‘‘AUTOMATIC” is simplest in construction, simplest to clean, easiest 


hand or electric machine, which is absolutely without a rival. 
Built of iron and steel, with a powerful electric motor—it is good clear through. 


They have more power than machines of twice their price and consume but one- 
fourth the current. They can be attached to any electric light socket. Just think of it! 


These machines cost only 114 cents an hour to operate. Neat, compact, simple, they 
are most effective. Fitted with set of cleaning tools. Price $65.00 transportation prepaid. 


The Superb Electric 


In all the world there is no machine which for beauty, for efficiency, for simplicity 


of construction and operation, equals our SUPERB—the world’s finest electric Vacuum 
Cleaner! We put into this machine the finest material money can buy. Built of 
aluminum and steel. As simple as it is effective, with the simplest, and, for that 
reason, the most expensive electric motor made—the whole encased ina splendid oak 
cabinet in the beautiful Mission style—it is without a rival—anywhere—at any price. 
The SUPERB requires only 14x16 inches floor space 
and is fitted with rubber tired wheels. A child can move 
it from room to room. 









kovoperate,.’ Tt Nas-more powerful: suction than any other: (Only requires one. person t0 Fitted with every appliance, it costs only $125.00, The Superb ‘ 

operate. express prepaid anywhere. Electric rs 4 
@ -4 

Nee] 

\ T D | , Representative business houses and live business men find in | 
\\ O Vealers: the “AUTOMATIC” VACUUM CLEANER a quick and ey 
\\ The Automatic - f. profitable seller. Its price places it within the reach of all— hs 
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\'\\ Combination 









it’s a home necessity today! 


There is plenty of time for you to 
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DENVER SANFRANCISCO. Bloomington, Ill. 
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get your supply of Automatics for ¢ = 

_ Christmas trade if you order now. es = es 
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Fifty-cent Drawnwork $4()() 
Handkerchiefs7 [Y 


With a Spray of Mistletoe FREE 


\LL HAND 
MADE 


Youre 
Peeve 
(Otte en ee 


ASASPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OF FIER to interest youin our 
Genuine Mexican Drawnwork and other Native Hoindic raft, 
direct from workers to you, we will send vou all @ Hane 
herchiefs Wliustrated, peostpiid, for onty $1.00. The 
samme 4 hantker hicts sorked ina rare ality of pure 


& Irish) linen. Ta. ea hy the $a, a SPECHTAL. one- 
5, half orice OEE ER 6 rgt 80. 
-_ 0 
Bao. Mexican Drawnwork ‘= 
"On 20-inch Centerpiece 
On 4 Our direct {mported Mesfican Drawn- 


work, made in Mexico hy the most 
skilled workers,is the nnest inthe world 
—vastly Letter than the Lipanese, To in- 
trade, we willsendthe 20:in-e h centerpiece 
iNustrated, Wo pure fine linen, henistit hed, 


» x Sroasrnest werk, for onh $2.0. Same thing 
in Winoh sive for 68 ts: P2-ingh $1.15, 24-inch 
av G2 02 Rei WER TK. Dollies trtmat bh, ts orows work, 


fhinch for 2%. six for $bhesineh for Wo: six for $1 30. 










STOCKING almest 
wd ontled with Toys, no two alike—lanterns, - oe, : 
ie iS. pMtrasols, mvusi. altoys, etc. lust riyht forthe * 


Juldren, the Nias tree, or party favors. Brice Z. : 
fac, but as a SPECTAL OPE ER, to introduce ea 


A pretty Xmas novelty, hand-made of paper . 
x 


our Holiday Novelties, we will miail prepedd my‘: f 
for Nec, te partls CoONeP Cost, 12 for $i mr 4 Not \ % 
ever }2 to a customer to p= 


Mexican Filigree 
BROOCH 50 cents 
3-Daisy Brow howith 
wold Centers; hand- 
niaein rare Mei an all- silver tlivrec 1K 
inches lony. Maile t to introduce for ont 
6O0c. This is one only of 40 destens ut 
rare native jewelry fn: 





wir holiday catal Og. 


Rare Mexican Lace 
Handkerchief for $1.69 


Handemade tno Mexico from tine No. -0 linen 
thread wheels. with sheer lines: center. Kure 


anbextrenels dainty. Special Xmas $4 69 
. . . . . . e 


Sale Price, prey idl, for 
Towain your wood will 


PREMIUMS (ieee cn 


each ©1100 order a Genulne Sacre) Mexican Resur- 
re tien Plant ¢sells for 2hor and with each £2.50 
order, this Leautifaul yenuine 3-In h Indian Basket, 
hand woven in colors by our Indians. 

WE CUARANTEE SATISFACTION; cheerfilly 
refund tioney Gf not pleased: prepay AML deli. ery 
charges; and fill orders same day received. 


A T.et us send you PREE our 
Free Holiday y Catalog iatencely interesmine MAL 
lay Catalou of Mexican, Indian another Native Handicraft vith 
free premium list. Large 1Os-paye complete atalos. most beauttal 
hook of its Kind published, mailed far Wao. WRITE TODAY. 

neancls E. LESTER CO., Dept. F 13, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Tre Menvidoun Danes’ Mosse of Anirrtes, 









Make Yourself a Present. 


of a Whole Life-Time’s 
Comfort in Bed 


Greater Comfort or More Last- 
ing Comfort can’t be put into a 
mattress than I Build into my rea- 
sonably ee White Swan Mat- 
tresses. [use only the finest cotton 
in the world.—Texas Staple Cot- 
ton, bought at the very doors of 
my factory at low local prices 


That's why [| eam afferd to put Sisal 
yea'ity into my mattresses. Though they represent their mat- 
tresses tobe of high jnality, Northern manufacturers can't afford 
to use staple (cotton Lecanuse of its wreiter cost and freiwht bills. 
They use antuferior yrade of cotton felt made from cotton linters, 
the short tires whi tcdin to the seeds after sinning. Phese ‘nat: 
tresses failte retain their resilience aud Ge ome packed, lumps and 
confortless, 


Let Me Send You, Freight Prepaid, 


A White Swan Mattress — Guaranteed 30 Years. 


After 60, or Q), or 9000 nivhts use, Hh y cu find ithas failetto wive 
Sunsfaction, you Ube entitled te your ineney back. Tbailt a Lifes 
Fiine’s connfortvcle service in every White Swan Wattress. T.aver 
wpen layer 1200 yay Alms of cotton felt are spread—a snowy 
ties HOinohes high before compressing; vear after year it will stay 
Poovant and oomfortatle without rea tnge. 

Talse make an excellent line of pillows and comforters, filled 
with extra-selected white live weese dosnoor White Swan cot. 
ton felt. Ther make hichly Appreeinted Christmas Presents, 


Write for My Elegant aaeres 


It tells all weoutiny whole bre of ted 
t enfis tts \\V ith it I° " se nil roy Leal let 
"the Truth - ent Mattress Making.” 
Te telle Low ecm riage 
fr osee sre che ap 

veh ond wiil 
ey you buy 
dependable 
Tiattrease 
er lies. 
Wo-jee 
t- lat 
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Sa bi PERFECT FORMF OR THE 
eS LENDER 


The only garment 
Meee) that, without pad- 
2 ding or interlining 
roduces the a 
ish high bust 
straight waist and 
long hip. No 
essure on ‘heart, 
ungs or stomach. 
Braces the sheul- 
ders, oa the 
chest natural 
Ask your dais 
for “SAHLIN,” 
js 7YLe- and look for the 
y a name, Sc s ye 
Maro wom ouarantee. Orde 
fronvusif he canuet 
“No HooKs - Pat - No EYELETS supply ee Money 


No £ 


NO STRINGS - NO HEAVY STEELS coe not satis- 


For medium, medium tall or rai fipures. Made 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. 
Cyive actual waist measure, bust measure de- 
sired, length from armpit to waistline. 

Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 


Wy ite for free Laon booklet, full of interesting 
suforvmation, 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1318 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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old man’s faney, and showed 
a devotion and patience that 
were characteristc. 

If she was kept late at the hos- 
pital Mavity put by a bite of cold supper 
for her, and Mandy always waited to see 
that she had what she wanted. On the 
dav after Shade Buckheath and Gideon 
Himes had come to their agreement, she 
stopped at the hospital for a briefer stay 
than usual. Her uncle was worse, and an 
opiate had been administered to quiet 
him, so that she only sat a while at the 
bedside and finally took her way in a 
state of utter depression, for which she 
could scarcely account, toward home. 

It was dusk—almost dark—when she 
reached the gate, and she noted carelessly 
ay ehicle drawn up before it. 

“Johnnie,” called her mother’s voice 
from the back of the rickety old wagon as 
the girl was turning in toward the steps. 

“Sis’ Johnnie—sis’ Johnnie!” crowed 
Deanie: and then she was aware of sober, 
eleven-year-old Milo climbing down over 
the wheel and trving to help ‘Lissy, while 
Pony got in his way and was gravely re- 
proved. She ran to the wheel and put up 
ready arms. 

“Why, honeys!” she exclaimed. ‘‘How 
come you-all never let me know to ex- 
pect you? Oh, ['m so glad, mother. I 
didn't intend to send you word to come, 
but I was feeling sv blue. T sure wanted 
to. Mavbe Uncle Pros might know vou 
—or the baby—and it would do him 
good.” 

She had got little Deanie out in her 
arms now, and stood hugging the child, 
bending to kiss Melissa, finding a hand 
to pat Milo’s shoulder and rub Pony’s 
tousled poll. 

“Oh, I'm so glad'—I'm so glad to see 
you all,”” she kept repeating. “Who 
brought you?’ She looked closely at the 
man on the driver's seat and recognized 
Gideon Himes. 

“Why, Pap!” 
forget you tor this. 
ot you.” 

The door swung open, letting out a path 
of light. 

“Aunt Mavity!” cried the girl, ‘*Moth- 
er and the children have come down to 
see me. Isn't it fine?’ 

Mavity Bence made her appearance in 
the doorway, her faded eves so reddened 
with weeping that she looked like a wom- 
an in a fever. She gulped and stared 
from her father, where in the shine of her 
upheld lamp he sat blinking and grinning 
on the driver's seat. to Laurella Consa- 
dine in a ruffled pink-and-white lawn 
frock, with a lig, rose-wreathed hat on 
her dark curls, and) Johnnie Consadine 
with the children clinging about her. 

“Have ve told her?’ she gasped. And 
at the tone Johnnie turned quickly, a sud- 
den chill falling upon her glowing mood. 

“What's the matter?” she asked, start- 
led, clutching the baby tighter to her, 
and covering over with quick alarm the 
towheads that bobbed and surged about 
her waist. ‘“‘The children are all right— 
aren’t they?” 

Milo looked up apprehensively. He 
was an old-faced, anxious looking little 
fellow, already beginning to have a stoop 
to his thin shoulders —the bend of the 
burden-bearer, 

“YT --} done the best T could, Sts’ John- 
nie,” he hesitated. “You wasn’t thar. 
and Une’ Pros was gone, an’ [ thest worked 
the farm and took care of mother an’ the 
little “uns best TP knowed how. But when 
she—when he—oh, I wish’t you and Unc’ 
Pros had been home to-day.” 

Johnnie, her mind at rest about the 
children, turned to her mother. 

“Was ma sick?" she asked sv mpatheti- 
cally. Then, noticing for the first time 
the unwonted wviatety of Laurella’s cos- 
tume, the glowing cheeks and bright eyes, 
she smiled in relict. 

“You don’t look sick. My, but you're 
fine! You're as spick and span asa bride.” 

The old man bent and spat over the 
wheel, preparatory to speaking, but his 
daughter took the words from his mouth. 

“she is a bride.” explained Mavity 
Bence ina tlatted, toneless voice. ‘ Least- 
wavs, Pap said he was a-goin’ up on Una- 
ka for to wed her and bring her down— 
and [ knowed in reason she'd have him.” 

Johnnie's terror-stricken eves searched 
her mother’s irresponsible gipsv face. 

“Now, Johnme,” fretted the little wom- 
an, “how long air vou goin’ to keep us 
standin’ here in the road? Don't you 








she exclaimed. ‘Tl never 
It was mighty good 


think my frock’s pretty? Do they make 
‘om that way down here in the big town? 
I bought this lawn at Bledsoe. with the 


very. first money you sent up. <Ain’t 
you a bit glad to see us?” 
The lip trembled, the tragic dark 


brows lifted in the familar slant. 

“Come on in the house,” said Johnnie 
heavily, and she led the way with droop- 
ing head. 

Called by the unusual disturbance, 
Mandy left the supper she was putting on 
the table for Johnnie and ran into the 
front hall. Beulah Catlett and one or 
two of the other girls had crowded behind 
Mavity Bence’s shoulders, and were star- 
ing. Mandy joined them in time to hear 
the conclusion of Mavitw’s explanation. 

She came through the door and passed 
the new Mrs. Himes on the porch. 

“Why, Johnnie Consadine!” she cried, 
is that there vour ma?” 

Johnnie nodded. She was past speech. 

“Well, Lvow! IT should've took her for 
vour sister, if any kin. Ain't she pretty? 
Beulah—she's Johnnie’s ma, and her and 
Pap has just been wedded.” 

She turned to follow Johnnie, who was 
starting the children into the house. 

“Well,” she said with a sigh, ‘some 
folks gits two, and some folks don't git 
anv.’ And she brought up the rear of 
the ingoing procession. 

“Ain't vou goin’ to pack your plunder 
in?’ inquired the bridegroom harshly, 
almost threateningly, as he pitched out 
on the path a number of bundles. 

“T reckon they won't nobody pester it 
till vou git back from puttin’ up the nag,” 
returned Laurella carelessly as she swung 
her heht frilled skirts and tripped across 
the porch. “You needn't worry about 
me,” she called down to the old fellow 
where he sat speechlessly glaring. ‘‘Mav- 
itv'll show me whar I can sit, and git me 
a nice cool drink; and that's all [ll need 
for one while.” 

Pap Himes’s mouth was open, but no 
words came. He finally shut it with that 
click of the ill-fitting false teeth which 

was familiar—and_ terrible—to every- 
body at the boarding-house, shook out 
the lines and jogged away into the dusk. 

“And this here’s the baby.’ admired 
Mandy, kneeling in front of Deanic, when 
the neweomers halted in the front room, 
“Why, Johnnie Consadine! She don't 
look ike nothin’ on carth but a little copy 
of vou. Tf she’s dispositioned like vou, [ 
vow [ll qust about love her to death.’ 

Mavity Bence was struggling up the 
porch steps loaded with the baggage. 

“Better leave that tor your paw,”’ the 
bride counseled her. ‘“‘Tt’s more suited to 
aman person to lift them heavy things.” 

But Mavity had not lived with Pap 
Himes for nearly forty years without 
knowing what was surted to him, in distine- 
tion, perhaps, from mankind in general. 
She made no reply, but continued to 
bring in the baggage, and Johnnie, after 
settling her mother ino ao rocking-chair 
with the cool drink which the httle wom- 
an had specified, hurried to help her. 

“Everybody always has been mighty 
good to me all my lite.” Laurea Himes 
Was saving to Mandy, Beulah and the 
others. “LT reckon they always will. 
Unele Pros, he does for me like he was my 
daddy, and my chillen always waited on 
me. Johnnie's the best gal that ever was, 
cf she does have some quare notions.” 

“Ain't she?” returned Mandy enthu- 
shisticuily, as Johnnie of the “‘quare™ no- 
tions helped Mavity Bence up-stairs with 
one small trunk belonging to Laurella. 

‘Look out for that trunk, Johnnie,” 
came her mother’s caution, with a girlish 
ripple of laughter in the tones. “Hit’s a 
borried one. Now don't vou roach up and 
gitmad. TIT had obliged to have a trunk, 


bein’ wedded and comin down to the 
Settlement this-a-way. [only pone’ 
Mildred Faidley’s. She won't never have 


anv use for ait. Evelyn Toler loaned me 
the trimmin’ o’ this hat—ain’t it sightly ?”’ 

Johnnie’s distressed eves met the pale 
vaze of Aunt Mavity aeross the little oil- 
cloth-covered coffer. 

“Twould ‘a’ told vou, Johnnie.” said the 
poor woman deprecatingly, “but Po never 
knowed it mvself till late last night, and I 
hadn't the heart to name it at breakfast. 
L thort Pd git a chance this evenin’, but 
they come sooner’n [Twas expectin’ “em.” 

“Never mind, Aunt Mavity. said 
Jehnnie. “When | ect a little used to it 
TU be olad to have them all here. TI 
wish Unele Pros was able te knensy folks. 





“T got ready for ’em,’’ Mavity 
told Johnnie in an undertone, 
after her father hid returned, 

‘“T knowed in reason he'd bring 

her back with him. Pap always has his 
own way. I ‘lowed you'd take the baby 
in bed with vou, and I put a pallet in 
your room for ‘Lissv.”’ 

Johnnie agreed to this arrangement al- 
most mechanically. Is it to be wondered 
at that her mind was already busy with 
the barrier this must set between herself 
and Gray Stoddard’? She had never been 
ashamed of her origin or her people; but 
this—this was different. 

Next morning she sent word to the mill 
to put on a substitute, and took the fore- 
noon that she might go with her mother 
to the hospital. Passmore was asleep, 
and they were not allowed to disturb him; 
but on the steps they met Gray Stoddard, 
and he stopped so decidedly to speak to 
them that Johnnie could not run away. 

“Your mother!’ echoed Stoddard, 
when Johnnie had told him who the vis- 
itor was. He glanced from the tall, fair- 
haired daughter to the lithe little gipsy at 
her side. ‘‘Why, she looks more like your 
sister —vour younger sister,”” he said. 

Laurella’s white teeth flashed at this, 
and her big dark eves glowed. 

‘Johnnie's such a serious-minded per- 
son that she favors older than her years,’ 
the mother told him. ‘Well, I give her 
the name of the dead, and they say that 
makes a body solemn like.” 

It was very evident that Stoddard de- 
sired to detain them in conversation, but 
Johnnie sinilingly cut the interview short. 

“TI don't see why vou hurried me a-past 
that-a-way,.”’ the litthe mother said re- 
sentfully. “I wanted to stay and talk to 
the gentleman, if vou didn't. 1 think 
he’s one of the nicest persons I’ve met 
since I’ve been in Cottonviile. Mr. Grav 
Stoddard —how come you never men- 
tioned him to me, Johnnie?” 

“T don't know, ma,” said Johnnie gen- 
tly. “LT reckon it was beeause I didn't 
seem to have any concern with a rich 
gentleman such as Mr. Stoddard. He’s 
got more money than Mr. Hardwick, they 
say—more than anybody in Cottonville.”’ 

“Has he?" inquired Laurella vivacious- 
lv. ‘Well, money or no money, I think 
he’s mighty nice. Looks like he ain’t 
studying as to whether you got monev or 
not. And if you was meaning that vou 
didn't think vourselt fit to be friends with 
such, why, [I’m ashamed of you. Johnnie 
Consadine. The Passmores and the Con- 
sadines are as good a family as there is on 
Unaka Mountains. I don’t know as I 

ver met up with anybody that I found 

was tvo fine tor my company. And 
whenever vour Uncle Pros gets well and 
finds his silver mine, we'll have as much 
money as the best of 'em.”’ 

The tears blinded Johnnie so that she 
could could scarcely find her way, and the 
voice wherewith she would have answered 
her mother caught in her throat. She 
pressed her lips and shook her head, the: 
laughed a little sobbing laugh. 

“Poor ma—poor little mother!” she 
Whispered at length. ‘You ain't beer 
away from the mountains as I have 
Things are-—well, they're a heap ditver- 
ent here in the Settlement.” 

“They're a heap nicer,” returned Lau- 
rella blithely. ‘‘Well, ’'m mighty glad I 
met that gentleman this morning. Mr. 
Ifimes was talking to me of Shade Buck- 
heath a-yesterday. He said Shade wa, 
wishtul to wed vou, Johnnie, and wanted 
me to give the boy my good word. [I told 
him I wouldn’t say anything—and then 
I was going to. But since l’ve seen thi 
gentleman, and know that his likes are 
friends of yourn, well—I—Johnnie,. the 
Buckheaths are a hard nation of people, 
and that’s the truth. If vou wedded 
Shade, like as not he'd mistreat you.” 

“Oh, mother—don't!” pleaded Johnnie, 
scarlet of face. 

“What have I done now?” 
Laurella with asperity. 

“You mustn't couple my name with 
Mr. Stoddard’s that way,”’ Johnnie told 
her. “He's never thought of me, except 
asa poor girl who needs help mighty bad; 
and he’s so kind-hearted and generous he's 
ready to do for each and every one that's 
worthy of it. But—not that way-- 
mother, vou mustn’t suppose for a min- 
ute that he'd think of me in that way.” 

“Well. PT wish't IT may never!” Laurella 
exelrmed. ‘Did Iymention anv particu- 
lar waxgthat the mancav¥as supposed to be 
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THE DELINEATOR 


*Twixt Hope and Fear 


That is the condition of most people when 
buying unknown Brands; they hope they will 
turn out right, they fear not. 


Why do some people keep on guessing about 
Hosiery and Underwear when they can get 
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“ Vérode” C/nderwear 


The foremost dealers in the United States 
*’ They 


You don’t need a divining rod to find them either. 
sell these Brands. They are the best that mortal man can make on this earth of ours. 
have been weighed in the balance and not found wanting.”’ 


Beware of the ‘‘Just as Good’’—only time, experience and an intimate knowledge of the wants 
of the public backed up by a proper plant can stamp the seal of perfection on its products. 


Wherever you find ““SONYX’’? HOSIERY and ‘‘MERODE” 
(Hand Finished) UNDERWEAR on sale you can be sure of 


getting HONEST MERCHANDISE and aSQUARE DEAL. 





We describe herewith a few of the Qualities which have upheld ‘SONYX”’ and ‘‘SMERODE”’ 
reputation for years. Send them to your friends for a Holiday gift; they will realize that you 
think" The Best is none too good for them.”’ 





39 ° 
SOUNYX L£10S1€r “Mérode sss 
rinished) O/T QET COCAT 
Our new “DUB-L TOP” Our new “WYDE TOP” In every Weight, Style, Shape Waees Drawers, 
Our new a ee ee ay aaa below : and Fabric Tights, Covers Union Suits 
"OME. ec pe ey 
E960 Women’s“ ONYX” Black" DUB- 310/13 Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medi* Sizes coe cet ee 
IL TOP” Cobweb Lisle— resists um Weight—Six-Thread Heel and No. Color Description Price 3.6 40:44 836 40,44 
the ravages of the Garter Clasp, Toe, Four-Thread all over. A hose 552 White, Light weight finest combed cotton.... .50 65 1.00 1.25 
50c. per pair that is unequalled for wear and : . 
elasticity, 50c. per pair 505 Cream, Medium weight finest combed cotton. . .50 65 1.00 1.25 
409 K Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L £970 Women’s “ONYX” Black “ DUB- 1464 White, Heavy weight fleeced combed cotton. . .50 .65 1.00 1.25 
TOP” Black, White and Tan Silk. I, TOP” Silklisle double sole, 658 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 50° 
lisle—double sole, spliced heel. spliced heel—an excellent quality, ‘ool ; te) ne ie = ~ 
Feels and looks like Silk, wears 75c. per pair WO ones eae ee ae fb octee retreat eee wo 1.00 1.35 1.65 
better, 5Oc. per pair OUT-SIZE. HOSE 566 White, Medium weight merino, 50° wool.... .85 1.00 1.65 2.00 
E710 Women’s“ONYX” Black“ DUB- 1170S Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle 562 White, Light weight merino, 50¢% wool...... 85 1.000 1.35 1.65 


“DUB-L TOP” Black, White, 
Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, 
Violet ; double sole, spliced heel, 

5Oc. per pair 


513 White, Light weight silk and wool, 25% silk. .1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 


672 White and Silver, Winter weight merino, 75°% 
WOO ls ooh t hata aoa ae eta Oe ie a 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 


618 White, Medium weight silk and wool, 25°7, silk . 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 


140 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 85°; 
WOO! o peskidinensests Giice een: ce eS 1.65 2.25 2.75 


1 
674 White, Heavy weight, 50°% wool, 30°] silk. ..1.65 2.00 3.00 3.50 


L TOP” and “WYDE TOP” 
Gauze lisle double sole, spliced 
heel—very wide on top without 
extra width all over, 50c. per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
No.498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra length with a 
“WYDE TOP” and “SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE. 
This “ON YX” Silk Number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and 
Elastic at Top, while the “GARTER TOP” and SOLE o "SILKLISLE gives 


extra strength at the points of wear, preventing Garters from cutting and toes 
from going through. 
———T—_7 
106—Women’ s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary value—best made in Amer- | 2/6 78 pune 
ica—every possible shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen 


Vests and Drawers 


Children’ s 


Union 





Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all colors 2662 eee weight fleeced cotton Vests 
to match shoe or gown. "Ev ery pair guaranteed, $2. 25 per pair and FAWECTS © eee eed 3 tes oo ee ace Ae) Se ee es ee 35 45 
| 264 U White, Heavy weight fleeced cotton Union 
FOR MEN | SuitSallksizes sy cease aie uaa sees 85 
E 310 Men’s“ONYX” Black and Colored £325 Men’s “ONYX” Black and Col- | 2666 White and Natural Winter weight merino, 
Fall Weight—six-thread heel and ored Silklisle, double sole, spliced —, 60% wool, Vests and Drawers........... 50 .70 
a SOUT NiGar al Over. non heel. “The satisfactory hose,” == '§ =. 2790 U_ White and Natural Winter w cient men 
P, 
eee see ee beer als 6067 wool, Union Suits, all sizes... ... 1.00 


l ever wore,”’ Hc. per pair i 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Wnte to Dept. S. 


Lord & Taylor, wot vininwn New York 


THE DELINEATOR 





Can’t I speak a 
word without vour biting.my head off for 
it? As for what he thinks of you, let 
me tell you, child, a body has only to 


thinking about you? 


see his eyes when he’s looking at you.’ 

‘*Mother — oh, mother!’’ protested 
Johnnie. 

“Well, if he can look that way,I reckon 
I can speak of it,’’ returned Laurella. 

“IT want you to promise never to name 
it again, even to me,” said Johnnie 
solemnly, as they came to the steps of 
the big, lead-colored house. ‘You surely 
wouldn’t say such a thing to any one else. 
I wish you'd forget it yourself.”’ 

‘“We-ell,”” hesitated Laurella, ‘if you 
feel so strong about it, I reckon I'll do as 
you say. But there ain’t anything in 
that to hinder me from being friends with 
Mr. Stoddard. I feel sure that him and 


A matinee engagement or 
an exact-time luncheon ap- 


gta 


pointment down town sug- 
gest only two of thousands of 
good reasons why the woman 
of to-day should carry a Lady 
Elgin watch. 


The Lady Elgin is the smallest watch made in 





nt a 
- + ~~: 2m as 


America. It is ideal both in size and appearance and an me would get on together fine. He favors | | 
unfailingtimekeeper. Itis distinctly a woman’s watch my people, the Passmores. My daddy . 
—with all the true and famous Elgin characteristics. Was Just sie ane Busta nding, dapcom, | (4. .evyou know the taste of 
The illustration shows actual size. | plected feller as he is. He's got the look i 4 , ef Pa: Cho cee 
The Lady Elgin is made with 15 and 17 jewel move- in the eye, too. - se Sanam hens? peas 
ments. Fitted in solid gold cases only—either hunting Johnnie gasped as she remembered that | ; | eostliest cocoa beans without | 
or open-faced style. Each movement cased and ad- the grandfather of whom her mother : - sed. 
justed at the factory. spoke was Virgil Passmore, and recalled | + adulterants or “treatments”? | 
Prices range from $40 to $50, depending upon the the story of the borrowed wedding coat. | ° ° LO 
jewelling and style of case. Every watch fully guaran- ; (To be continued) : You probably do not unless . 


teed. All jewellers have them. 


IN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


Elgin, Ulinois 


you have tried Lowney’s. | 
We know Lowney’s to be — 
the best Cocoa made anywhere 





Synopsis of Preceding Instalments 


mountain district of Tennessee, of lowly par- 
Assoon as 





b 
Johnnie Consadine is born in the Unaka | | 
\ 
{ 
{ 


ents, in poverty and wretchedness. . . 
or at any price; do you know it? | 















Adds eaare. sot she is old enough, she seeks employment inthe | | 

spirit an yiag ‘ ills at Watauga. She is met by ] 

to th : ° ° great cotton mills atauga. 1S 17 j . ; ] 

Beidress . ahd Chimes for the Christmas Tree Shade Buckheath, a skilled mechanic in the We have proved it. Will you | 

\ Chimes : 

Christmas Sweet Chimes, a glowing Star of Bethlehem and a mill, and takes up her abode at Gideon ao ! 
group of silver-like, swinging angels. This German Himes’s boarding-house, where many of the ' prove it 
novelty makes little eyes open wide with wonder, : ea: } ‘s Mavity B oe ' 
lending a superb prettiness to the tree, enrapturing girls live, among whom 1s Mavity ence, 
the childish mind with the glee and cheer of Christ- Himes’s daughter, one of the weavers. In her THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. | 


This artificial 

























= 53g Self-adjust- 


mas, and at the same time impressing them by its 
epentolsn with the solemnity and inner meaning of 

e day. 

Consists of six beautiful angels, three candle 
sticks, three tuned bells, anda turbine, which,when 
the candies are lighted, automatically plays the 
chimes. Young and old feel athrill of deep Christ- 
mas sentiment in the presence of this beautiful and 
symbolic tree decoration. 


Fifty Cents Postpaid 


Fasy to set up—absolutely safe. Instructions in 
every bor. Sold by dealers, but if you cannot find a 
caer ace by mail, and we will make immediate 
shipment. 


FREE—Send us the name of a dealer who will buy 
one dozen chimes and we will send you one of the 
saperb chimes absolutely free. 


Steiner Fireproof Christmas Tree 
A Safeguard against Fire and Accident 
Can’t be told from genuine trees, symmetrical and fireproof. 
Last forever. All sizes. Price from $2.00 to $15.00, accord- 

ing to the size. Sold by dealers. 
Holds any size tree perfectly upright 


Bronze Stand and secure. Enhances attractiveness 


of tree; price 50 cents. Sold by dealers. 
Agents Wanted For All These Articles. 
JOS. P. STEINER & COMPANY 


walk to the boarding-house with Buckheath 
they encounter an automobile, in which are 
Gray Stoddard, one of the young and mch 
owners of the Hardwick mill, and Miss Lydia 
Sessions, Mr. Hardwick's sister-in-law. The 
motor breaks down, Buckheath repairs it, and 
Stoddard is strangely interested in Johnnie’s 
youth and beauty. 

Johnnie, after an interview with Stoddard at 
the factory, is emploved. 

Johnnie mects Stoddard on a mountain 
road, where she has gone to gather some 
moccasin flowers for him. They are caught 
in the rain in his automobile, after Johnnie 
has been taught to drive the machine. A few 
days later Miss Sessions’s Uplift Club holds a 
meeting, which Johnnie attends. 

Johnnie shows Shade Buckheath a device 
she has invented in the mill, and the latter 
is quick to see its possibilities, though he 
pretends indifference. One midsummer eve- 


Christmas tree is ing bronze De ning he proposes marriage to her, but she 
" ; : pt. 24, MILWAUKEE, WIS. B prop gE 
icorpor, CCAR: stand— fits refuses his offer, and then learns of Shade’s 


lasts a life-time 





any tree 


DE ALERS Write or wire your orders. Weagree to 
buy back all unsold goods on Jan. Ist. 


jealousy of Stoddard’s interest in her, 


BOSTON | 
Cocoa, Chocolate, ChocolateBonbons , | 
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Miss Sessions gives a dance to her Uplift 


eye. aL? _D..114be. Club, and Johnnie attends. She attracts much i ; “ - ; 
ATION 
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Youll find no gift more pleasing to 
your gentlemen friends than this »rezt’s 
outfit, packed in a handsome box. 

These are the famous PARIS garters with 
high grade arm bands to match. Colors: black, 
white, blue and pink . 

Price, postpaid to any address, 50 cents 
Order early. 

A. STEIN & CO... 1154 W.Congress St.,Chicago 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFT MAKING 


g inch Wild Male 
Ostrich Plume 


cugth wild pl 
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and learn the latest modes of setting a dining table for 
special occasions. It is told in our new booklet in four 
colors—‘‘T able Satisfaction’? — mailed free. It explains 
all about the newest table locking device— 


The Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock 


is on pedestal dining tables Without Any Cost To You because the 
majority of the makers of pedestal tables since July 1st, 1909, are equip- 
ping their pedestal dining tables with this new lock without extra 
charge. Simply insist that your furniture dealer sell you a dining table 
fitted with the Tyden Duo-Style Lock—and you get it for nothing. 

It does what has never been done before: —The pedestal is locked from the inside so the 
two halves cannot spread apart at the bottom and soon ruin the table. 

It is not necessary to open and unlock the pedestal to put in one, two or three leaves. 


PREVENTS TABLE TIPPING OVER, because the pedestal is locked 
under the center of the top, when one, two or three leaves are in. Don’t shadows that the wind chased through the 
run the risk of breaking your dishes with Jas oss “aa wood : 
tables not fitted with this lock. | . eo 2 “Tr 


The name ''Tyden Duo-Style T.ock”’ 
Tyden 


is in plain sight when the table is 
Duo Style Lock 











one of the Virginia stocks, and held it up 
between finger and thumb. ‘But for all 
that,’’—she began to strip the petals one 
by one—‘they say—and I[ am persuaded, 
that Philip loved her.’’ She tossed her 
head sideways. 

“LT don’t quite understand,” said Una. 

“The high heavens forbid that you 
should, wench!” She swept the flowers 
from her lap and stood up in the rush of 








th tl four inch 
horter tame ostrich 
ofunre peneralls 








should Ike to know about the 
shoes,”’ said Dan. 

“So you shall, Burleigh. 
ye watch me. 


she—Gloriana, 









opened—lovok for it. Get your full 
money's worth by getting the cor- 
rect table correctly locked. Write 
today for free Booklet. 


So ye shall, if 
You are to imagine that 
Belphoebe, Elizabeth 








the tame. It wil 
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Duo-Style Lock Advertising Bureau has gone on a progress to Rve to comfort , r permanently lose its curl, and will last a Iife- 

3 i ae $s time. We select our feathers from wifd male birds ly, to 

663 A Monadnock Bidg., - Chicago, II. her sad heart, (maids are often melan- insure the very finest plumage. Just send us 1Sc to pay ex- 
cholic) and while she halts at Brickwall cand get this superior quality Cacme ery area 

- — _ ——— House, the village—-what was its name?” e for the y. If the plume does not please you, 

5 f at A ell refund purchase price. We pay 
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She pushed Puck with her foot. essa re Be hase pene accom] — order. Re- 
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‘‘Norgem village loyally entertains her 
with a masque or play, and a Latin ora- 
tion spoke by the parson, for whose false 
quantities if /’d made 'em in my girl- 
hood, I should have been whipped.” 

“You whipped?” said Dan. 

“Soundly, Sirrah, soundly. She stom- 
achs the affront) to her scholarship, 
makes her grateful, gracious thanks from 
the teeth outwards, thus’’—-(the Lady 
yawned)—“Oh, a Queen may love her 
subjects in her heart, and yet be dog- 
wearied of ‘em in body and mind—and so 
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Chaps or Chilblains 


quickly relieved. Let the 
children romp outdoors to 
their hearts’ content. Effects 
of snow and wind on tender 
skins can be off-set by the 
application of 








VASELINE 


CAMPHOR ICE 


It brings over-night relief to all but the 
most serious of skin troubles, and is the 
most effective preparation for rough or irri- 
tated skins, cold sures, fever blisters, etc. 


Vaseline Camphor Ice is only one of the 
12 Vaseline Preparations that together 
make a complete and safe medicine chest. 
For each little ailment or accident preva- 
lent in every houschold there is a special 
kind of Vaseline that is most effective and 
best to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 

Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Menthelated V ascline Berated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaselize 
Vaseline Cold Cream asehne Camphor Ice 


Each one is a necessity. Their everyday use- 
fulness will save you moncy in doctor's bills, 
nut to mention pains and discum‘ort. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 
9 State Street, New York 


Loadon Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
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the Panama Canal Zone. 
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LOOK FOR THE HEART 
TRADEMARK 


The comfort, fit and durability 
of the Congress Shoe or Slipper 
largely depend upon the quality of 

gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best because it is warranted by us 
for two years from date of stamp 
If it fails within that time we re- 
place it at no cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart trade- 
mark is on the elastic in both sides 
of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee 
certificate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass 
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@ BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 

Bonne: Write for handsome 1910 

squabs in Free Book, how to make 

4 weeks. money breeding squahbs. Cloth. 
bound book now 303 pages, 

ll4itus. It’s great. We take subscriptions for the new splen- 


did National Sguab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy 10c, 
PLYSZOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 309 Howard 8t., Melrose, Wass. 





F YOU are interested in California and its 
wonderful resources and opportunities, 
send 25 cents for three beautifully illustrated 
copies of The Pacific Monthly. Address 


Paciric MonTtHu_y, Portland, Oregon. 
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THE DELINEATOR 


"her skirts foamed 


sits down 
about her as she sat—‘‘toa banquet be- 


neath Brickwall Oak. Here for her sins 
she is waited upon by—what were the 
young cockerels’ names that served Glori- 
ana at table?” | 

‘“Frewens, Courthopes, 
seys,’’ Puck began. 

She held up her long jewelled hand. 
‘Spare the rest! They were the best 
blood of Sussex, and by so much the more 
clumsy in handling the dishes and plates. 
Wherefore—"’ she looked funnily over her 
shoulder—"*you are to think of Gloriana 
in a green and gold laced habit, dread- 
fully expecting that the jostling youths 
behind her would, of pure jealousy or de- 
votion, splatter it with sauces and wines. 
The gown was Philip's gift, too! <At this 
happy juncture a Queen's messenger 
mounted and mired, spurs up the sea road 
and delivers her a letter—”’ she giggled— 
“a letter from a good, simple, frantic 
| Spanish gentleman, called—Don Philip.” 

“That wasn’t Philip, King of Spain, was 
it?’’ Dan asked. 

“Truly, it was. ‘Twixt you and me 
and the bedpost, young Burleigh, these 
kings and queens are very like men and 
women, and I’ve heard they write each 
other fond, foolish letters that none of 
their ministers should ever open.” 

“Did ministers ever open Queen Eliza- 
beth's letters?’ said Una. 

‘Faith, yes. But she'd have done as 
much for theirs, any dav. You are to 
think of Gloriana then (they say she hada 
pretty hand), excusing herself to the com- 
pany—for the Queen’s time is never her 
own—and, while the music strikes up, 
reading Philip’s letter, thus.”” She drew 
a real letter from her pocket, and held it 
out almost at arm’s length, like the old 
postmistress in the village when she read 
telegrams. 

“Hm! Hm! Hm! Philip writes as 
ever most lovingly. He says his Gloriana 
is cold, for which reason he burns for her 
through a fair written page.”” She turned 
it with a snap. ‘‘What’s here? Philip 
complains that certain of her gentlemen 
have fought against his generals in the 
Low Countries. He prays her to hang 
‘em when they re-enter her realms. (Iim, 
that’s as may be.) Here's a hst of burnt 
shipping slipped between two vows of 
burning adoration. Oh, poor Philip! 
His Admirals at sea—no less than three 
of ’em—have been boarded, sacked and 
scuttled on their lawful voyages by cer- 
tain English mariners (Gentlemen he will 
not call them), who are now at large and 
working more piracies in ts American 
Ocean, which the Pope gave him. (He 
and the Pope should guard it then.) 
Philip hears, but his devout ears will not 
credit it, that Gloriana in some fashion 
countenances these villains’ misdeeds, 
shares in their booty, and—oh, shame!— 
has even lent them ships royal for their 
sinful thefts. Therefore he requires 
(which is a word Gloriana loves not), re- 
giutres that she shall hang 'em when they 
return to England, and afterwards shall 
aceount to him for all the goods and gold 
they have plundered. A most loving re- 
quest!) If Gloriana will not be Philip's 
bride, she shall be his broker and _ his 
butcher! Should she still be stitf-necked, 
he writes —see where the pen digged the 
innocent paper!—that he hath both the 
means and the intention to be revenged 
on her. Ah! now we come to the Spaniard 
(She waved the letter mer- 
rily.) ‘‘Listen here! Philip will prepare 
for Gloriana a destruction from the West 
—a destruction from the West—far ex- 
ceeding that which Pedro de Avila 
wrought upon the Huguenots. And he 
rests and remains, kissing her feet and 
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her hands, her slave, her enemy, or her 


conqueror, as he shall find that she uses 
him.” 

She thrust back the letter under her 
cloak, and went on acting, but in a softer 
voice. ‘All this while—hark to i1t!—the 
wind blows through Brickwall Oak, the 
music plays, and with the company’s 
eyes upon her, the Queen of England 
must think what this means. She can 
not remember the name of Pedro de Avila, 
nor what he did to the Huguenots, nor 
when, nor where. She can only see dark- 
ly some evil motion shining in Philip's 
dark mind, for he hath never written 
before in this fashion. She must smile 
above the letter as though it were good 
news from her ministers—the smile that 
tires the mouth and the poor heart. 





What shall she do?” 
voice changed. 

“You are to fancy that the music of a 
sudden wavers away. Chris Hatton, 
Captain of her bodyguard, quits the table 
all red and ruffled and Gloriana’s virgin 
ear cat es the clash of swords at work be- 
hind a wall. The mothers of Sussex look 
round to count their chicks—-I mean 
those young game-cocks that waited on 
her. Two dainty youths have stepped 
aside into Brickwall garden with rapier 
and dagger on a private point of honour. 
They are haled out through the gate dis- 
armed and glaring—the lively image of a 
brace of young Cupids transformed into 
pale, panting Cains. Ahem! Gloriana 
beckons awfully—thus! They come up 
for judgment. Their lives and estates lie 
at her mercy whom they have doubly 
offended both as Queen and woman. But 
la! What will not foolish young men do 
for a beautiful maid?” 


Again her 


“Why? What did she do? What 
had they done?” said Una. 
“Hsh! You mar the play! Gloriana 


had guessed the cause of the trouble. 
They were handsome lads. So she frowns 
a while and tells 'em not to be bigger 
fools than their Mothers had made ‘em, 
and warns ’em if they do not kiss and be 
friends on the instant, she'll have Chris 
Hatton horse and birch 'em in the style 
of the new school at Harrow. (Chris 
looks sour at that.) Lastly, because she 
needed time to think on Philip’s letter 
burning in her pocket, she signifies her 
pleasure to dance with ‘em and teach ‘em 
better manners. Whereat the revived 
company call down Heaven's blessing on 
her gracious head; Chris and the others 
prepare Brickwall House for a dance, and 
she walks in the clipped garden between 
those two lovely young sinners who are 
both ready to sink for shame. They con- 
fess their fault. It appears that midway 
in the Banquet the elder,—they were 
cousins—conceived that the Queen look- 
ed upon him with special favour. The 
younger, taking the look to himself, after 
some words gives the elder the lie; hence, 
as she guessed, the duel.” 

‘““And which had she really looked at?” 
Dan asked. 

“‘Neither—except to wish them further 
off. She was afraid all the while they'd 
spill dishes on her gown. She tells ‘em 
this, poor chicks—and it completes their 
abasement. When they had grilled long 
enough, she says: ‘And so you would 
have fleshed your maiden swords for me 
—for me?’ Faith, they would have been 
at it again if she’d egged 'em on; but their 
swords—oh, prettily they said it—had 
been drawn for her once or twice already. 

‘“*And where?’ says he. ‘On your 
hobby-horses before you were breeched ?’ 

“On my own ship,’ says the elder. 
‘My cousin was Vice-Admiral of our ven- 
ture in his pinnace. We would not have 
you think of us as brawling children.’ 

‘“ “No, no,’ says the younger, and flames 
like a very Tudor rose. ‘ ‘At least the 
Spaniards know us better.’ 

‘Admiral Boy—Vice-Admiral Babe,’ 
says Gloriana, ‘I cry your pardon. The 
heat of these present times ripens child- 


hood to age more quickly than I can fol- 


low. But we are at peace with Spain. 
Where did you break your Queen's 
peace?’ 

‘**On the sea called the Spanish Main, 
though ‘tis no more Spanish than my 
doublet,’ says the elder. Guess how that 
warmed Gloriana’s already melting heart! 
She would never suffer any sea to be call- 
ed Spanish in her private hearing. 

*“*And why was I not told? What 
booty got you, and where have you hid 
it? Disclose,’ says she. ‘You stand in 
some danger of the gallows as pirates.’ 

““*The axe, Most Gracious Lady,’ says 
the elder, ‘for we are gentle born.’ He 
spoke truth, but no woman can brook 
contradiction. ‘Hoity-toity,’ says she, 
and, but that she remembered she was a 
Queen, she'd have cutfed the pair. ‘It 
shall be gallows, hurdle, and dung-cart if 
I choose.’ 

“Find our Queen known of our going 
beforehand, Philip might have held her to 
blame for some small things we did on 
those seas,’ the younger lisps. 

“As for treasure,’ says the elder, ‘we 
brought back only our bare lives. We 
were wrecked on the Gascon’s Graveyard 
where our sole company for three months 
was the bleached bones of De Avila’s men.’ 

“Gloriana’s mind jumped back (to 
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Seiiorita plile-dipun Automobile Veil 
SENORITA 


dill jun 


Veils — Scarfs — Mufflers — Reefers 


Let Seitorita cB" occupy a prominent 


place on your list, and your gifts will be more 
than appreciated—they will be prized. 


The beautiful automobile veil illustrated 
above, 36x90 inches, with split ends, fringed 
or hemmed—retails at $4. 


Also made without double ends, same size, $4. 


Scarfs for afternoon or evening wear — 12 
by 64 inches, $1; 15 by 72, $1.50; 18 by 84, 
$2. 25; 21 by 84, $3. 


: eel of al above may a had in white, 
e ee ver y, corn, cham car- 
dinal, ecru, wine, Bleck, light and i blue, 
golden brown and light green. 

Figured designs, 19 by 86, $3.25. 

Mufflers, with peau! clasp button, $1. 

Reefers, for men's wear with evening dress—white, 


black aed silver grey, (illustrated below)—$3. 


If you can’t buy 
rom your er, 
send us the price of 
the articles you 

: we will 
mail them direct to 
you, each in a 
dainty box, ready 


for presentation. 


Write 
for illustrated 
booklet. 


The “Ohio Knitting Mills Co., 
631 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio 








WHENEVER you have any decorating in mind 
—for your home or place of business, new 


walls or old—get samples of SANITAS. 


Printed in oil colors on strong muslin, Sanitas is 
fade-proof, stain-proof, crack- and-tear-proof — a 
wipe with a damp cloth instantly cleans it bright as 
new. 


Here are six Sanitas interiors—living room, dining 
room, hall, bath, kitchen and office—Sanitas samples 
demonstrate how handsome and clean they are. 


Sanitas reproductions of fine wall papers and wall 
fabrics are wonderfully true to the originals in effect, 


Sanitas plain and 
es ideal baths, kitchens and pantries. 


With all its extra beauty, cleanliness and service, 
Sanitas costs no more than good cartridge paper. 
Write Tener te es eur Department ef Home Decoration — 


room or rooms you have in mind—and 
samples with sketches of clever sew 


decorative 


receive free 
interior effects. 


RUA When you buy oil cloth, ask for Meritas, 
©)| guaranteed every yard on 


af the back. 
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10 cts. Newstyle noiseless, 25c. 
Most amusing toy for cats. 
of herbs extra with 
ll druggists and bird 
stores, or mailed for 12 cts. 
27 cts. 
Dealers write for prices. 


CATNIP BALL 


Package 
ball q 


Black Cat LOOSE CATNIP has 


no equal —-10 cts. at druggists or 
mailed for 12 cts. 


NATIONAL CAT SUPPLIES COMPANY, East Boston. Mass. 
Catalog of Art Needlework 


Materials — Stamped Linens, Cambric. 
Patterns, Braids, Laces, Cut) Stencils, 
REE x. ete, Write for complete cata: 
log today, _Home Needlework Ce., Dept. B, Chicage- 








“Home- Making, the New Profession” 


Ts a70-pp..1H., handlwok—ivs RR FRr Homesstudy Devrecic 8 4: 
ence iaurses and books. Prrhome: ~making and well-paid tite ns 


American \Scheol-el—Weome—Econemics, 514 West 69th St., Chicago, 18. 
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ABookKof Beautiful , 
Gift Suggestions Ye 


} yor who wish to select a gift for 
: the family! Send for the Pack- | 
| ard Piano Catalog. It shows 
| the best gift of all. 


Best, because nothing means so much pleas- 
ure toallasa good piano. Best, because no 
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other piano has quite the distinctively sweet 
| singing tone of marvelous durability that 
; makes the Packard 


The Piano for the Home 


As this sterling instrument is practically 


) 

i perfection, so its catalog is far in advance of 
} } any similar book. Itshows the various styles 
| in the xatural colors just as they appear in 

| homes the country over, From it you can 
easily make an intelligent selection, Then 
we will arrange for youto hear the instru- 
ment you prefer no matter where you live, | 
Don’t buy a piano until you get this book | 


} and know how easily pay fora 


i@ Packard. Write today. 


you can 


) THE PACKARD COMPANY 
i) Dept. C, p 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 










| Want 
You to Try 
My Coffee. 


The Proof of the 
QUALITY Is the 
Taste ia the CUP. 


I know my Coffee to be best because BLANKE'’S 
COFFEES are the result of TASTE (the only sure test). 
TASTE IS THE TEST atevery step. By that test I 
buy the raw material—by that test I make my blends— 
by that test I determine cup qualitv, favor and aroma 
and that only which is PERFECT is labeled 


Blanke’s Coffee 


TO CONVINCE YOU, I will sead vou my 25c. Indi- 
vidual Coffee Maker and a sainple of any of the BLANKE 
BRAND» below for seven 2c. stamps, if you'll sead 
your dealer’s name and address. 

Here are the brands: — 


BLANKE’S FAUST BLEND, - 
BLANKE’S GRANT CABIN, 
BLANKE’S TALLY-HO,- - - ia cans, retails 25c. a Ib. 
WORLD'S FAIR 20c. BLEND, - ia pkgs., retails 20c. a lb. 
Sav which brand you'd like to try—we will send 
the Cortee Maker shown in 
cut, with full directions how 
tu make the most delicious 


coffee you ever tasted, 
C. F. Blanke, Pres. 


Address Dep't A. 
C. F. BLANKE 
TEA & COFFEE CO., 
Sr. Louris, U.S. A. 
TO DEALERS:— Write 


us for our Spectal Guaran- 
teed Sale Offer. 


in cans, retails 45c. a Ib. 
in cans, retails 35c. a ib. 
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THE DELINEATOR 
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Philip’s last letter. ‘De Avila 
that destroyed the Huguenots? 
What d’you know of him?’ she 
says. The music called from 
the house here, and they three turned 
back between the yews. 

“Simply that De Avila broke in upon 
a plantation of Frenchmen on that coast, 
and very Spaniardly hung them all for 
heretics—eight hundred or so. The next 
year Dominique de Gorgues, a Gascon, 
broke in upon De Avila’s men and very 
justly hung ’em all for murderers—five 
hundred or so. No Christians inhabit 
there now,’ says the elder lad, ‘though ’tis 
a goodly land North of Florida.’ 

‘How far is it from England?’ asks 
prudent Gloriana. 

“With a fair wind, six weeks. They 
say that Philip will plant it again, soon.” 
This was the younger, and he looked at 
her wickedly out of the corner of his in- 
nocent eye. 

“Chris Hatton, fuming, meets and 
leads her into Brickwall Hall, where she 
dances—thus. A woman can think while 
she dances...Can think. I'll show. 
Watch!”’ 

She took off her cloak slowly, cil stood 
forth in dove-coloured satin, worked over 
with pearls that trembled like running 
water in the running shadows of the trees. 
Still talking—more to herself than to the 
children—she swam into a _ majestical 
dance of the stateliest balancings, the 
haughtiest wheelings and turnings aside, 
the most dignified sinkings, the gravest 
risings, all joined together by the elab- 
oratest interlacing steps and circles. 

They leaned forward breathlessly to 
watch the splendid acting. 

‘Would a Spaniard,” she began, look- 
ing on the ground, “speak of his revenge 
till his revenge were ripe? No. Yeta 
man who loved a woman might threaten 
her in the hope that his threats would 
make her love him. Such things have 
heen.’’ She moved slowly across a bar of 
sunlight. ‘A destruction from the West 
may signify that Philip means to descend 
on Ireland. But then my Irish spies 
would have had some warning. The Irish 
can keep no secrets. No—it is not Ire- 
land. Now why—why—why—”" the red 
Shoes clicked and paused—‘‘does Philip 
name Melendez de Avila, a General in his 
Americas, unless’’—she turned more 
quickly,—‘‘unless he intends to work 
his destruction from the Americas? Did 
he say De Avila only to put her off her 
guard, or for this once has his black pen 
betrayed his black heart? We—’’ she 
raised herself to her full height—‘Eng- 
land must forestall Master Philip. But 
not openly,’’—she sank again—‘‘we can- 
not fight Spain openly—not yet—not yet.” 
She stepped three paces as though she 
Were pegging down some snare with her 
twinkling shoe-buckles. ‘‘The Queen’s 
mad gentlemen may fight Philip’s poor 
Admirals where they find ‘em; but Eng- 
land, Gloriana, Great Harry’s daughter, 
must keep the peace. Perhaps, after all, 
Philip loves her—as many men and boys 
do. That may help England. Oh, whaé 
shall help England?”’ 

She raised her head--the masked head 
that seemed to have nothing to do with 
the busy feet, and stared straight‘at the 
children. 

“I think this is rather creepy,’’ said 
Una with a shiver. “I wish she'd stop.” 

The Lady held out her jewelled hand as 
though she were taking some one clse’s 
hand in the Grand Chain. 

“Can a ship go down into the Gascons’ 
Graveyard, and wait there?’ she asked 
into the air and passed on rustling. 

‘‘She’s pretending to talk to one of the 
cousins, isn’t she?’ said Dan; and Puck 
nodded. 

Back she came in the silent, swaying, 
ghostly dance. They saw she was smiling 
beneath the mask, and they could hear 
her breathing hard. 

“T cannot lend you any of my ships for 
the venture. Philip would hear of it,” 
she whispered over her shoulder, “but as 
much guns and powder as you please.” 
Her voice shot up and she stamped her 
foot thrice. ‘‘Louder! Louder, the music 
in the gallery! Oh, me, but I have burst 
out of my shoes!” 

She: gathered her skirts in each hand, 
and beganacurtsy. ‘‘You will goat your 
own charges?’ she whispered straight 
before her. ‘‘Oh, enviable and adorable 
age of youth!” Her eyes shone through 
the mask-holes. ‘But I warn you you'll 
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repent it. Put not your trust in Princes 
—or Queens. Philip's ships'll blow you 
out of water. You'll not be frightened ? 
Well, we'll talk on it again, when I re- 
turn from Rye, dear lads.”’ 

The wonderful curtsy ended. She 
stood up. Nothing stirred on her except 
the rush of the shadows. 

“‘And so it was finished,” she said to the 
children. ‘“‘Why d’you not applaud?” 

“What was finished?” said Una. 

“The dance,’”’ the Lady replied offend- 
edly. ‘‘And a pair of green shoes.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand a bit,"’ said Una. 

“Eh? what did you make of it, young 
Burleigh ?”’ 

“I’m not quite sure,” 
“but—"’ 

“You never can be—with a woman. 
But—" 

“But I thought Gloriana meant the 
cousins to go back to the Gascons’ Grave- 
yard, wherever that was.”’ 

‘* “Twas Virginia afterwards. 
tation of Virginia.” 

“Virginia afterwards, and stop Philip 
from taking it. Didn't she say she'd 
lend ‘em guns?” 

“Right so. But not ships—then.” 

“And I thought they must have told 
her they'd do it off their own bat, without 
getting her into a row with Philip. Was 
I right ?”’ 

“Near enough for a Minister of the 
Queen. But remember she gave the lads 
full time to change their minds. She was 
three long days at Rye Royal—knighting 
fat Mayors. When she came back, they 
met her a mile down the road, and she 
could feel their eyes burn through her 
riding mask. Chris Hatton, poor fool, 
was vexed at it. 

“You would not birch them when I 
gave you the chance,’ says she to Chris. 
‘Now you must get me half an hour’s pri- 
vate speech with ‘em in Brickwall garden. 
Eve tempted Adam ina garden. Quick, 
man, or I may repent.’ "’ 

“She was a Queen. 
send for them herself?’ said Una. 

The Lady shook her head. ‘‘That was 
never her way. I've seen her walk to her 
own mirror by bye-ends, and the woman 
that cannot walk straight there, is past 
praying for. Yet I would have you pray 
for her! What else—what else in Eng- 
land's name could she have done?’ She 
lifted her hand to her neck for a moment. 
‘Faith!’ she cried, ‘“I’d forgotten the 
little green shoes. She left 'em at Brick- 
wall—so she did. And I remember she 
gave the Norgem parson a text for his 
sermon: ‘Over Edom have I cast out my 
shoe.” Neat, if he'd understood!”’ 

“T don't,’ said Una. ‘‘What about 
the two cousins?” 

“You are as cruel as a woman,” the 
Lady answered. ‘She was not to blame. 
I told you I gave 'em time to change 
their. minds. On my honor as a Queen, 
she asked no more of ’em at first than to 
wait a while off that coast—the Gascons’ 
Gravevard—to hover a little if their ships 
chanced to pass that way—they had only 
one tall ship and a pinnace—only to 
watch and bring her word of Philip’s 
doings. One must watch Philip always. 
What a murrain right had he to make 
any plantation there, a hundred leagues 
North of his Spanish Main, and only six 
weeks from England? By my _ dead 
Father's soul, I tell you he had none— 
none!"’ She stamped her red foot again, 
and the two children shrunk back for a 
second, 

“Nay, nay. You must not turn from 
me, too! She laid it all fairly before the 
ladys in Brickwall garden between the 
yews. She told ’em that if Philip sent a 
fleet (and to make a plantation he could 
not well send less), their poor little cock- 
boats could not sink it. They answered 
that with submission, the fight would be 
their concern. I showed ’em again that 
there could be 
death on the sea, or slow death in Philip’s 
prisons. They asked no more than to 
embrace death for my sake. Many men 
have prayed to me for life. I’ve refused 
"em, and slept none the worse after; but 
when my men, my tall, fantastical young 
men bescech me on their knees for leave 
to die for me, it shakes me—ah, it shakes 
me to the marrow of my old bones.”’ 

Her chest sounded like a board as she 
hit it. 

“IT showed ’emall. I told ’em that this 
was no time for open war with Spain. If 
by miracle inconceivable they prevailed 


Dan _ began, 


Her plan- 











Why did she not 


against Philip’s fleet, Philip 
would hold her accountable. 
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For England’s sake, to save 
war, she should e’en be forced, 


(I told ’em so), to give him up their young 
lives. If they failed, and again by some 
miracle, escaped Philip’s hand, and crept 
back to England with their bare lives, 
they must lie—oh, I told 'em all,—under 
her sovereign displeasure. She could not 
know them, see them, nor hear their 
names, nor stretch out her finger to save 
them from the gallows, if Philip chose to 
ask it. 

‘“*Be it the gallows, then,’ says the 
elder (I could have wept but that my face 
was made for the day). 

‘Either way—any way—this venture 
is death which I know you fear not. But 
it is death with assured dishonor,”’ I cried. 

‘*Vet our Queen will know in her heart 
what we have done,’ says the younger. 

‘* ‘Sweetheart,’ I said, ‘a Queen has no 
heart.’ 

““*But she is a woman, and a woman 


would not forget,’ says the elder. ‘We 
will go!’ They knelt at my feet. 
‘***Nay, dear lads—but here!’ I said, 


and I opened my arms to them and I kiss- 
ed them. 

““*Be ruled by me,’ I said. ‘We'll hire 
some ill-featured old tarry-breeks of an 
Admiral to watch the Graveyard, and 
you shall come to Court.’ 

‘““Hire whom you please,’ says the 
elder. ‘We will serve you to the death.’ 
And the younger, who shook most when I 
kissed 'em, says between his white lips: ‘I 
think you have power to make a God ofa 
man.’ 

“Come to Court and be sure of it,’ I 
Says. 

“They shook their heads and I knew—I 
knew, that go to stop Philip they would. 
If I had not kissed them—perhaps I 
might have prevailed.” 

“Then why did you do it?” said Una. 
“T don’t think you really knew what you 
wanted done.” 

‘“May it please your Majesty,” the Lady 
bowed her head low, ‘‘this Gloriana whom 
I have represented for your pleasure was 
a woman and a Queen. Remember her 
when you come to your kingdom.” 

‘But did the cousins go to the Gascons’ 
Graveyard?’ said Dan as Una flushed. 

“They went,’ said the Lady. 

‘Did they ever come back?” Una be- 
gan, but—'‘'Did they stop King Philip's 
fleet?’ Dan interrupted. 

The Lady turned to him eagerly. 

“D’you think they did right to go?” 
she asked. 

‘“[ don’t see what else they could have 
done,”’ Dan replied after thinking it over. 

“D’you think she did right to send 
’em?”’ the Lady’s voice rose a little. 

‘Well,’ said Dan, ‘‘I don't see what 
else she could have done, either—do you? 
How did they stop King Philip from get- 
ting Virginia ?”’ 

‘‘There’s the sad part of it. Thev sail- 
ed out that Autumn from Rye Royal, and 
there never came back so much as a single 
rope-yarn to show what had _ befallen 
them. The winds blew, and they were 
not. Does that make you change your 
mind, young Burleigh ?”’ 

“T expect they were drowned then. 
Anyhow, Philip didn’t score, did he?" 

“Gloriana wiped out her score with 
Philip later. But if Philip had won, 
would you have blamed Gloriana for wast- 
ing those lads’ lives?” 

“No. Of course she was bound to try 
to stop him.” 


The Lady laughed. ‘‘You have the 


root of the matter in you. Were I 
Queen, I'd make you Minister.’’ 
‘We don’t play that game,” said Una, 


who felt that she disliked the Lady 
as much as she disliked the noise the 
high wind made tearing through Willow 
Shaw. 

‘Play!’ said the Lady with a laugh, 
and threw up her hands affectedly. The 
sunshine caught the jewels on her many 
rings and made them flash till Una’s 
eyes dazzled, and she had to rub them. 
Then she saw Dan on his knees picking up 
the potatoes they had spilled at the gate. 

‘There isn’t anybody in the wood, after 
all,” he said. ‘“‘Didn’t you think you saw 
some one?” 

“I’m most awfully glad of it,” said 
Una, and she very nearly gave Dan a 
hug, but remembered just in time to 
changeyit into a thump on the back. 
Then they Went\on with the potato roast. 
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A $1.00 box or $2.00 box of Buster Brown’s 


Guaranteed stockings will make an ideal present for any one of 
your family or for each one in your family. 


Now after the novelty and glamour of a Christmas present 
has worn off then its usefulness, if it has any, asserts itself and 
the present is carelessly discarded or — used. 
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Use - hard use-—that’s what Buster 
Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings are made 
for and they live up to their Guarantee. 


A box of Buster Brown’s Stockings 
bought about Chnstmas time is Guaran- 
teed until about May Ist; they are 
Guaranteed as to wear, as to excellency of 
dye used, as to superior material and weave 
and soft feel and appearance. 


For a generation’s span we have made 
hosiery —nothing but hosiery. Buster 
Brown's Guaranteed Hose embody all our 
experience in manufacture, choice of superior 
cotton and knowledge of just what you want. 


Our own roof covers every process. 
We do not depend upon others to mercerize 
or dye. It’s our own knitting, our own 


secret dye, our own thorough mercerizing. 
We inspect every pair of hose several times. 
These are the reasons why we were able to 
originate the idea of Guaranteed Children’s 
Hose and finally after long experience, 
Men’s and Women’s Hose as well. 
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Four pairs to 

’ No. 3—For Girls. 

6-thread heel and toe rein orced with 

Four 

o. 4—For Men. 

with linen. 
the 


No. 6--For Women. 


for stout people. 


50 Cents the Pair —$2.00 the Box 


combed Ea tian; 6-thread 
and Grey: Fo 


pairs 1 oie box, 
The smartest boys 


Wear and secs 





These are the keynotes of Buster 
Brown’s Guaranteed Hose. 


Our fine four-ply cotton yam reinforced 
at wear points by extra strands of linen— 
that gives the wearing qualities. Darning 
and drudgery are a thing of the past to 
Buster Brown users. Daring bags are 
forgotten and lost in Buster Brown homes, 
yet toe-ease and heel-comfort are not sacri- 
ficed. Our solid seamless stockings and 
sox have no seam ridges to imitate you. 
There is room for all your five toes too. 


The beautiful gloss —the smart appear- 
ance of Buster Brown's Stockings lasts. 
Wash them as much as you like. We 
could give them a beautiful short lived finish. 
But we don’t. It costs extra money for 
this lasting finish, but it saves us money 
because we sell so many more pairs in a 
year to customers who come back for more. 


25 Cents the Pair—$1.00 the Box 


» made of 4 thread Sea Island 
6 to 10. Colors Black and 


Made ‘of 4-thread lisle, combed 
Sizes 5 to 91-2. Colors Black an i 


6-thread peer and toe reinforced 
Black. Four pairs to 


1—For Boys. In two weights, ight ate hea 


6-thread heel and toe ale oes with ines: zes 


the box, $1.00—25 cents the pai 
Light and fine Een 


.00—25 cents the p 

Mate of 4-thread milk lisle. 
Sizes 9 to 1] 1-2. Colors Navy Blue, Tan, Gray and 
.00—25 cents the pair. 


irs to the box, 


to 10. Colors Bla Iso furnished 
Four pairs to the Go! $1.00—25 cents the pair. 


—For pice: 
eel and 
our ct to the box, y—50 cents the 
For Ladies. Silk lisle gauze. 
.00O—50 cents the pair. 
1—For oe 
ing ever produced. Colors Black and 
ox, $2. 5-50 cents the pair. 

No. 23—For Girls. 

6-thread heel and toe. 


50 cents the pair. 


CAUTION: 


Colors Black and 


Made of very fine gauge silk lisle, 4-ply reinforced; 6-ply 
thread _ heel and oe with s peoey ee constructed tops which resist garter wear and tear. 
in extra width top (out sizes) 


Very fine gauge | light, Soe Tie eS bigs am eo 
ors Blac an 


Sizes 8 to for ‘Colors Black and Tan. Four 


Medium weight | x] or 2x | weave oe silk lisle Egyptian. 
Tan. Four pairs to the 


ery fine gauge light weight, silk lisle rib, 4-thread body; 
"Tan. our pairs to the box, $2.00 — 


Be sure you get the genuine 
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A fine weave, 240 gauge where others 
use 168 to 200 —this gives an appearance 
and elasticity to Buster Brown's Stockings 
which delight wearers. 


The Tearing Test 


Stretch an ordinary stocking as hard as 
you can. It will usually tear. Now try a 
Buster Brown Stocking. Pull as hard as 
you like. It’s the special dye, the superior 
selected yarn and the special knitting which 
makes Buster Brown's Stockings stand this 
tearing test. 

See that all the family get a box of 
Buster Brown’s Guaranteed Stockings for 
Christmas. Get the sensible present habit. 

Try your dealer. Don't listen to sub- 
stitution talk. You know what you want. 
If your dealer does not and will not sell 
Buster Brown's Guaranteed Sox write us 
a postal for the name of a dealer who does 


or send the money, size and style (Boys, 
Girls’, Women’s or Men’s) and welll ship 
you a box prepaid. 
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Buster Brown’s Brand, not an imitation. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 


360-370 Sherman Avenue . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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A Story in Color Pictures 


Few artists have depicted children with the 

charm and tenderness of Jessie Willcox 
Smith. In the October 1907 issue of McClure’s 
there was published a remarkably beautiful 
series of drawings, entitled “The Five Senses” 
which completely exhausted that edition. 
McClure’s is offering in its Christmas number, 
now for sale, a second series representing ma- 
turer and even finer work. Six pictures all in 
one number and reproduced in the full colors of 
the originals of 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


q Other features of the December number will 
be an exquisite story by Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting, author of “Little Stories of Married Life,” 
entitled “The Lighted House.” Another charm- 
ing piece of fiction is an appealing story by Dr. 

R. K. Carter, called “My Boy Charlie.” 


q Perhaps of even greater interest is an article 
entitled “Paoli and the Queen,” a chapter 
from the autobiography of a member of the 
Secret Police of Paris and guardian for forty 
years of all the crowned heads who crossed 
the French frontier. In this instalment, the 
first of a series, he describes his friendship of 
a lifetime with the late Queen Victoria. 


McCLURE’S | 


© For December 








CINDERELLA 


(Conttiued from page 305) 


PrinceE—Fair Princess, I have waited 
for this hour. (Cinpb. takes his arm.) 
Seconp G_Ent. (fo First Lapy)—Your 
hand for this dance, fair lady. 
Ah, yes, and for- 





First Lapy (aside) 
ever if he wishes it! 

Turrp Gent. (to SECOND Lapy)— 
Whom are you going to dance with, my 
sweetheart ? 

Seconpn Lapy—Why, with my sweet- | 
heart, of course. (Takes hts arm.) 

Dress. (left sitting)—I don’t think 
this is a very nice ball. 

FourtH Gent. (to Dress.)—Will my 
lady grant me such happiness as I can 
not deserve, but desire with all my heart? 

Dress. (smiling)—How bright and 
beautiful it all is! 


== Ff am QF nc 
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DANCE: GAVOTTE. 


Seconp GENT. (to his partner)—Dear 
lady, if you will be my partner again, I 
shall not envy the Prince. 

First Lapy—I will, so shall I be kept 
from envy of the Princess. 

First Gent. (to Mart.)—The star of 
the ballroom rose for me when you came 
in. Will that star stoop so far? (/oldine 
out his hand.) 

Mart. (aside)—The star can’t get the 
sun, so she'll be content with the moon, 
who after all is very nice. (Aloud:) 
You do me honor. (Takes hus arm.) 


DANCE: Sreconp FIGURE OF LANCERS. 


FourtH Gext.—Choose me again, my 
fairest! 

Dress. (aside) —The Prince is lost to 
me, but his friend has better taste. 
(Aloud :) How happy you make me! 

First Gext.—We were made for each 
other, my angel. See, the dance waits 
for us. 

Mart. (aside) —Some one appreciates 
conscious merit, at any rate. (Alond:) 
Yes, our steps suit perfectly. 

Trirp GeNt.—My darling, dance with 
me all the evening. 

Seconp Lapy—No, let us sit out again 
together and you tell me how much you 
love me. 


DANCE. 


PrinceE—Sweet lady, never since I first 
drew breath have I beheld a lily like 
yourself. 

Cixp.—Do all princes talk like that? 

Princ—E—Only the English ones—not 
those made in Germany. 

Cinp.—I am glad you are an English 
one. 

Prince—My father has a thousand 
rose gardens, but no such rose. 

Cixnp.— Do all princes have eyes like 
yours? 

Prince —I don't know, I don't want 
vou to know. [ want you never to look 
in any prince's eves but mine. Look in 
them now. 


DANCE: First FiGuReE oF LANCERS. 


Then clock strikes. 

Cixnp. (aside) —I ought to go. It’s 
striking eleven. 

HeraLtp—Supper is served, your Majes- 
ties. 

Cixnn.—Why, it’s twelve. 
out. Prince follows her.) 
Kinc—Well, I'm sure! 
Seconp Lapy—He's met sits fate. 

Tuirp Gext.—I wonder if they'll be 
as happy as we shalt, darling? 

Seconp Lapy—Of course not. 
could they, dearest? 

Kinc—I hope he won't regret his 
choice. It's rather sudden. I married 
in haste and—--— 

QuEEN—Your Majesty! 

Kinc—aAnd married a treasure. 

QvuEEN—Your Majesty always express- 
es himself with so much tact and judg- 
ment! (Enter PRince with slipper. He 
waves hts hand for silence.) 

Heratp—Silence in court for the 
Prince's speech! 

PrincE—She has gone. Her carriage 
has vanished. No one has scen_ her. 
How could they not see her, and she 
like the moon for splendor! They said 
no one had passed but a ragged kitchen 
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Brass- Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple 
instructions, materials 
costing only a trifle 
can quickly be 
‘worked up into artt- 
cles worth many 
dollars. 
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et us send you this Complete outht consisting of 
1 Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 Package Polishing 
Powder, 1 Package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sand- 
paper, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
rial for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (see illus- 
tration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and 
full directions for making Calendar worth $1.00 

all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- 


ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG D 64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brase-Craft for 
use, ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quien introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


For This einch Ostrich 
$1.25 Genuine 17 =—=Plume=—= 
: = This eee 


Ostrich Plume 
is fall 17- 





made of the highest grax 
hard flue ostrich, select 
ed from the male bir«! 
Has avery glossy fiber 
and is extra wide, with | 
heavy drooping head! 
Let us send you this 
Plume on approval, | 
Send us 15c to pay 
express charyes, anc 
we will send you this 
beautiful Plume in 
black, white or colors, | 
your express office C. () 
with privileze of exarminat 

factory pay the express a 

the Plume is yours. If, however, you d 
not think this the most marvelous value 
you ever saw, tell the express agent to return 
the Pinme to us an we will refund your 
18c. Or, ifyou prefer) send the full amount 
$1.95, we will send the Plume by return mail, 












postage p , and if not satisfactory, » 
will promptly refund your money. We take 
all e risk. For unplete line of Ostrich 


Feathers, including bargains in Willow Plume 
write for free cata!osrie 


SPECIAL "Gist iss'tons"* $2:28 
SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTING CO., 
Dept. 56, 1841 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Summere4 Sunshiné 


ay 


all Winter in Your Homie “x 


Ceo EPDes ee ° 
Wine The Living Music Box 

aa (Reg’stered U.S. Patent No. (853) 
with his marvelous sweetness and ever-changing melody 
meco which this canary has been y educa 
mus, carries you out of the cold bleak winter Into a worl 
of sony, sunshine and blossoms. 

You cannot imagine the wonderful singing qualities 
of this bird; it sings entirely different from any other 
Money refund- canary, sings by artificial light tuo. 
rh ed if is does (o-4 GUARANTEED $5 oO 
| ua _SINCERS e 

wes «Expressed anywhere in the U.S. | 
" or Canada, live arrival at express 
Ag offiie juaranteed. 
ap ~=6 Beware of imitators. Caye and 
y Bird's wing inside must |e stamped 
with our reyistered trade mark 
“Living Music Box" or not genuine. 
N. Tnanton, Mass.. Jan. 6,190. | 
T am more than pleased with your “Living. 
Music Bor" It ia doing everything you aé- 
* vertised that Ir would do. {t is the sweetest 
singer I cver beard. I would vot part with & 
for $20.0, JOHN BELL. 
Laryve Illustrated Bird Rook and Testhuonials free. 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. E, Omaha, Neb, 


Largest Rird and Pet Animal House in the World. Est. 1688. 
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y FREE CUT STENCILS 


HOW TO SECURE THEM 


Write for booklet of Classic Wall Decorations, 
containing stencil designs for Period Furnishing 
done in colors—full of information and ideas for users 
of Alabastine, the Stylish Wall Coating. 

The Alabastine Book—with two-room designs in 
color—tells why Alabastine is best and how to secure 
the Classic Stencils FREE. 

Write to-day for the two books—enclose 2-cent U. S. 
stamp, please. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
677 Grandville Ave., Grand Raptds, Wich. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract. 
Sizes and Prices] ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
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Decorative Dept. 













kept clean and war- 
ranted to wear. 
Woven in one plece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one fit. Money 
refunded if not sat- 
infactory. 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,699 Bourse Bidg. ,Philadeiphia. 





Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
@ Lowest Prices 2) ccc 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big hook, 
**Poultry for Profit.”’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
rin Incubitors successfully. Send 10c oe postage. 
J.(W. MILLER CO., Box 20, Freepert, itl. 
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PLATED WARE MADE 
G TEASPOONS, $2.29 
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_ better go, the party is over. 
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wench, yet here is her slipper. I 
found it in the hall. My herald shall 
take this dear little slipper and ride forth 
with the first red of sunrise, and proclaim 
through this kingdom that I will marry 
none but the girl who owns this slipper 
—that is, if your Majesty has no objection? 

Kinc—Oh, none at all. Don’t mind 
me. But isn’t it rather sudden? You 
know I married in haste 

QuEEN— Your Majesty! 

Kinc—I repeat, I married in haste and 
am blessed beyond measure. But it 
doesn’t follow that he’ll be. However, 
let’s hope for the best. 

PrinceE—She’s lost—they’ll never find 
her. (Falls weeping at QUEEN’S feet.and 
hides hts face tn her lap.) 

QUEEN (petting him)—I think you'd all 
The Prince 
isn’t at all well. Herald, just run to the 
cloak-room and see that people get their 
right hats and things. (HERALD goes 
out). Good night, everybody. You really 
must excuse me. (Reenter HERALD.) 

HERALD (with contemptuous wave of 
the arm)—You're all fetched. 

A.tit—Good-night, your Majesty. Thank 
you very much for a very pleasant eve- 








ning. (GUESTS go out.) 
QUEEN (to Prince)—There, don’t 
ery. I'll get up early and make the 


heralds a nice cup of tea before they start, 
and they'll soon bring her back. Don’t 
cry—it shall have its pretty Princess. 
(QUEEN dries PRINCE’S eyes with her 
handkerchte}. The Kinc and HERALD 
are stirred to the display of sympathetic 
emotion and turn away, using their pocket 


| er . 
handkerchiefs as the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE IV.—Room in Baron GRUNT- 
HEIM’S house. DRESSALINDA and MarI- 
GOLDA discovered, lolling im chairs, tired 
and untidy. 

Dress.—Of course it’s no use saying 
anything about it now. As we are not 
going to the ball to-night, we have not a 
chance. But if you had not been so 
eager to push yourself forward, there 
might have been a chance for modest 
As it was, my costume was 
thrown away, simply thrown away. 

Mari.—It’s no use your being so dis- 
agreeable, my dear. Spilled milk is spill- 
ed milk, and there's an end of it. But 


| silly as he is, I think the Prince would 


hardly choose a bride for the sake of her 
dress, however stylish it might be. 

Dress.—Yes, he isa silly Prince, isn’t he? 

Mari.—As it turns out, he is a silly 
Prince. But Dressy dear, don’t let’s 
wrangle, because, “after all, that white 
Princess is lost—remember that, my dear 
—lost. 

Dress.—Goldie, darling, how sweet of 
you to think of that! So she is—and now 
there is a chance for modest worth, isn’t 
there, dear? 

Mari.—Yes, Dressy, as you say, there 
is now a chance for conscious merit; in 
fact, for me. 

Dress.—No, for me. 

Mart. and Dress.—For me, for me. 

BARON (entering)—Now, once for all, I 
will not have it. This is the last ball you 
ever go to with my consent! It was to be 
the making of our fortunes and I don’t 
know what beside. And so I paid your 
dressmaker’s bill with hardly a groan. 

Dress. and Marr.—Oh! 

Baron—And I treated the Under Sec- 
retary of State to three bottles of lemon- 
ade at the pastry-cook’s opposite the sta- 
tion. And now nothing has come of it all 
and you have been wrangling all day. 

Dress.—Dear papa, not wrangling; 
we've been discussing. 

Mari.—Not wrangling, papa, only 
arguing. Not the slightest disagreement. 

Baron—Well, whatever it was, it dis- 
agrees with me. I won’t have it! 

Dress.—Papa 

Baron (shouting)—I will not have it! 
Going to balls is bad for my purse and 
bad for my temper. And my whole col- 
lection of stamps has got into the most 
frightful confusion. Why, I went and 
stuck in the Emperor William's new 
stamp as a bill stamp! 

Dress.—Papa, believe me, all is not 
yet lost. The Princess we told you of ts 
lost, and it has just occurred to us that 
now or never is the chance for modest 
worth 

Mari.—Or 
CIND.) 








conscious merit. (Enter 


I greatly fear it won’t fit with ease. 
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RELIANCE 


2 
C1inp.—If you please, sister, the 
Herald's called. | 

BarRoN—Tell him to leave the account. | J 
I'll send it on; I’m expecting some money | 
on Thursday. 

Dress. and MAri.—Papa, it’s not the | 
butcher. | 

Cinp.—Please, 
won't 

BARON—Won’'t leave it without the 
money? Tell him I shall deal elsewhere 
in future. 

Dress. (very distinctly)—Papa, it’s the 
Prince’s Herald. He is going round try- 
ing on a slipper. If that slipper fits 
me, I shall be the Prince’s bride, and 
modest worth 

Mari.—The Herald is to find a lady 
with a smallfoot, my dear, and if conscious 
merit—— 

Dress.—lf conscious merit makes your 
feet small, it’s cleverer than I think it. 
(Jo CIND.) Show the gentleman in. 
(CIND. goes out and reenters with HERALD 
and PAGE.) 


THE NEW 
LOW-PRICED 
ote 
WARE 


father, he says he| xu 








HERALD’sSONG: Air, “OLp KiNG COLE.”’ 


Oh, young Prince Charming is a charming 
Prince, 

And a charming young Prince is he 

He has heaps of friends, he has lots of toys, 
He also has Heralds three. 

Now two of these Heralds are very poor things, 
But the third is as fine as can be, 

Then shout Hurrah for this Herald fine— 
What matters grammar? it’s me! 

Says young Prince Charming, “‘O Herald mine, 
With your manner so pleasant and free, 

Go, search for what Mr. Shakespeare calls 
‘The fair, unexpressive she.’ 

She’s a dear little maid with a sweet little face 
And her foot is as small as can be.” 

Says I, “If any can find your girl, 
You can bet your royal boots it’s me.’ 


~ 


ee ee a Aa 


Says voung Prince Charming, ‘‘O Herald mine, 
Whose face is a pleasure to see (HERALD , 
grins absurdly), | 
Go forth with this 
through 
Proclaim our royal decree: 
I’ll marry the maid this shoe will fit 
If the maiden herself agree.” 
“If she won't, why, then, your Highness,” | 
says I, 


shoe and our kingdom 


*‘Perhaps she will do for me. 


For young Prince Charming this Herald fine 
Whom the Queen often asks to tea (proudly), 

Says, “Try if this shoe will fit any ot you, 
O maidens of every degree. 

Then one of you may become a Princess— 
A chance you'll accept with glee. : 

Then shout Hurrah for this Herald fine, 


0? 


Yes, Hurrah and Hurrah for me! 





Mart.—Try me first, please. 

Dress.—No, me. I'm the eldest. 

Mari.—Modest worth ought to know 
its place. 


Dress.—It’s more than conscious 
merit does. 
HERALD — Perhaps the _ gentleman 


would like to try, just to encourage the 

ladies? 
BARON—Thanks, I 

shoes at the stores. 
HERALD—Now which is it to be? 
Mari. and Dress.—Me. 
HERALD—Toss up for it. 
Mari.—You can go first. 


always get my 


It won’t fit 


you. 
HerRALD—That’s right. Let’s make a 
beginning. I won't hurt you more than 


I can help. 


SONG: Arr, “On THE Linc Ho.” 


HERALD— 
My gentle maiden, I'll begin with you. 
DREss.— 
How delightful! 


MARI.— 

i _How provoking! GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 
A a se ase peat little shoe. ‘ TEASPOONS. oT @) Ot 

ba How delightful! 

DrREss.— 


How provoking! 
It’s only a foot that's deformed and flat 
Would ever go in a slipper like that. 
How provoking! 
Mari.— 
How delightful! 
(DREss. resigns shoe to MARI., who tries it on.) 
MARI. 
Now let me try on the slipper, please: 
How delightful! 
DREss.— 
How provoking! 
MaRrI.— 


MADE BY THE 
MAKERS OF 


eeu teisera 
SILVER 


Ask Your way iin 
DNiniti ne a ——— 


How provoking! 
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Something that is not only appropriate 


but useful—that 3 . oe to come, 
be a happy reminder of the giver. 


Just think of it—a hot water bottle of abso- 
litely one piece of moulded Para rubber—of 
uniform strength and thickness. 


No seams. No joints. No cement. 


Nothing to give way under the action of hot 
water —no more danver of burns, scalds, or 
saturated bedding. Will outlast three of any 
other bottles made, yet costs no more than 
some others. 


Walpofe 
Hot ¥ Water Bottle: 


Sroc3ecs § 


You never saw or eet ; a hot water bottle 
like it. While other bottles are constructed of 
several pieces of rubber, cemented together 
(liable to spring a leak any time), the Walpole 
is absolutely o Bae piece of rubber only. 


Positively Cannot Leak. 


The Gleason fusible core process eliminates 
all possibility of over or under vulcanizin 
(which is bound to weaken the rubber) throug 
a second heat treatment, necessary in 
ne of other bottles. 

An ideal Xmas gift. A necessity in eve 
home. A blessing to house-wife, nurse an 
patient alike. 

Ask your druggist for the ’alpole hot water 
bottle. Always look for the (Heason fusible 
core process around the edge of the seal on 
bottle. No others of one piece of rubber. 

If he cannot supply you, order from us direct, 
giving his name, enclosing express or money 
order and we will send it prepaid, | quart, $1.75; 
2 quarts, $2.00; 3 quarts, $2.25: + quarts, $2. 50: 
money back if unsatisfactory. 


WALPOLE RUBBER WORKS 
Dept. S, 185 Summer St., Boston, Maes. 


Canadian Sales Office, Eastern Township 
Bank Buriding, Montreal 


VEBBBSBBEBBBGBBEBBBBY 
F or X’M AS Personal, Distinctive, Dainty 


Your friend's own mame woven in 


CASH’s Woven Names 


Any name can be Interwoven with fine white c amb ric 


the cur- 


tape the tape is being made, in guarant — washable 
ateee You would have to ravel the entire fabric to get 
the name off. Accept No Substitute. Intended for 
Marking Linen. Underwear, etc., like this: actya) Size 
Black, Red 

or Blue 

Se Gashuvoven letters 
Many styles 


of letters 


} 
, Orders Filled in a Week. Orders Pilied at a Stores. 





Look for If ur dealer cannot 4 ite send ue hile mame and 
thie $1. 25 5 for 6 doz. Tapes with full name. 
2.00 Ta 
me SS Tapes of 3 initials only. 
1.20 “ 12 Tapes * og 
amy es. at on request 
f J. & ie "CAS Limited 


(Betablished In Eng nnifever tall a 
Write to our American hotesien ‘at 
212 Chestnut 8t., South Norwalk, Conn. 


. —__Knox 
Gelatine Candy 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book, 
and make Knox Turkish Delights, Knox 
Mint Paste, Knox French  Dainties, 
Knox Chocolate Caramels and Knox 
Marshmallows in your own home. 

| Recipes for a hundred desserts and salads in addi- 








tion to the candies. 


It is free on request for your grocer’s name. If 
he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, will send a full pint 
sample for 2c. in stamps and his name, or for 1l5c. 


® two quart package. 


Knox ‘siuie Gelatine 


266 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


] 
i 
IL 
— 


“PLEXO” O” Powder 


Trademark 


witha Puff Attached 















OLN TE, little box of delicately-perfurmmed, highest- grade 
I a e wi der with a soft Jamb’s wool Pulf avtached to 
nstide of the hox cover. 


Pufl fs always ¢Aere for use, fit to use, and ready 

ise by a slight pressure of the forehnyer on 

the cover. “7 unple, handy, sanitary and deliyht- 
ful im 44 rovement on the sefarate pulfand the « 

prralary 3 sizes, 10c, 25c and 350c, 

st hts your Purse or Bay 















Send Us 10c fora 
“Pocket Size” Box 


a 





PLEXO Preparations In 
14 Platt 8t., New York “ 


SEND 10c. 


for beautiful life size engrav- 
hing of the World Famous 
Ss White French Poodle Szs- 
Si wark. Handsomest of all 
© pets. Pups for sale. 
| RATHMANN PET KENNELS, 
/N. E. Cor. Pratt Boul. and Wayne 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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' asked that question. 


THE DELINEATOR 


Ais DrEss.— 
a How delightful! 
MaRt.— 
It shall go on, then, in spite of all. 
HERALD— 
No use, no use, miss, 
Mari.— 
How provoking! 
DREss.— 
How delightful! 
(CInD. tries on the shoe.) 
Cinp.— 
It does not hurt me a tiny bit. 
Dress. and Mari.— 
Did youever? Did you ever? 
CIND.— 
Oh, sisters, see, it’s a perfect fit! 
Dress. and Mart.— 
Did youever! No, I never! 
CIND.— 
Go, Herald, tell the Prince with my love 
The silver slipper fits me like a glove. 
Dress. and Mari.— 
Well, I never! Well, I never! 


it's much too small. 


Heratp—I do not think I ought to 
take a message like that. 

Dress.—Cinderella!!!! 

HeraLtp—Pardon me, your Royal High- 
ness, but we must be going. Excuse 
me, your Royal Highness, but hadn’t you 
better change your frock? 

Fairy (entering)—I’U dothat. (IWVaves 
her wand and Cinxb. appears in ball dress.) 

Baron (to Cinp.)—Do I understand 
it's j'o% are going to marry the Prince? 

HeraLp—Ha, yes, J ought to have 
Are you going to 
marry the Prince? 

Cinp.—I think I oughtn’t to answer 
that question until some one else asks me. 

HERaLD—The Prince? 

Baron—I think that is the idea. 

HERALD— Well, come along. (Pushes 
Dress. and Mart. back.) Her royal 
Highness first, if you please. 

Dress.— It’s all up with conscious mer- 
it, Marigolda. 

Mari.—And I don’t think modest 
worth has much chance now, my dear. 
(All go out except Baron, Dress. and 


MaRI.) 
SONG: Arr, ‘‘WE’LL ALL Go a-Hunt- 
ING To-Day.” WitH DANCE. 
BaRoNn— 
Oh, a man may be said when his daughters are 
wed 


To be as happy as happy can be, 
But I pity his lot when his daughters are not, 
And that’s what’s the matter with me. 
But there'll be one of you married to-day— 
hooray! 
There'll be one of you married to-day. 
Dress. (to Marr.)— 
It’s not you. 
Mari. (to Dress.) — 
It’s not you. 
BaRron— 
But thank goodness it’s true 
There'll be one of you married to-day. (Dance.) 


Cinderella’s bright face with its beauty and 
grace 
Is so like her dear father's, they say, 
And people suppose she inherits my nose, 
And that’s why she’s married to-day— 
For there’s one to be married to-day—hooray! 
There’s one to be married to-day. 


Mart. (to Dress.)— 
It’s not you. 
Dress. (to MaRI.)— 
It’s not you. 
BARON— 
But thank goodness it's true 
There'll be one of you married to-day. (Dance.) 
Cinderella, my pet, to her sisters has set 
An example to follow, poor things! 
So tuke pattern by me, and your husbands, 
you'll see, 
Won't be princes, oh, no, they'll be kings! 
Dress. and Mart.—- 
So we're bound to be married some day— 
hooray! 
BaROoN— 
Well, I hope you'll be married some day. 
Dress. (to MARI.) — 
What, vou? 
Mari (to Dress.)— 
Dressy, you? 








BaRon— 
Yes, thank goodness it’s true, 
You're bound to be married some day. 
Dress. and Mari. (with him)— 
We're bound, etc. (Dance.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE V.—Room in the palace. 
KING and QUEEN discovered. 


QuEEN—My dear, I am most uneasy 
about the Prince. He took no supper 
last night and he had no breakfast this 
morning. If the Princess is not found, I 
won't be answerable for the consequences. 
I’ve not been so anxious about him since 
he had the measles. 

Kinc—Don’t distress yourself, my 
dear. There is an end of everything, and 
it must be a happy end because we are all 
in a fairy-story; and the end must come 
soon, because this is the Fifth Act. 
You should always remember this sort of 
thing and not allow trifles to upset you. 

QuUEEN—It wasn't the trifle. J didn't 
have any supper either, and it was a beau- 
tiful birthday cake, but I couldn't touch 
it when my boy was so unhappy. 

Kinc—Wouldn't he have any, then? 

QuEEN—Not a crumb. He said, “I 
won't so much as touch a crumb of cake 
or a mug of milk, till my Princess is 
found. So there!” 

Kinc—Dyid he say, ‘‘Sothere’’? Dear, 
dear, I'd no idea it was so bad as that. 

QuEEN—Hush, here he comes. Let’s 
pretend to be talking of something else. 
I see they're having wonderful weather 
in Somersetshire. (Enter PRINCE.) 

Prince—Good evening, mama. 

QuEEN— Well, 
you feel now? 

PrinceE—I feel as unhappy as if I were 
a common person. I don’t care for my 
crown or my palace or my diamond 
marbles or even my new paint-box. I 
would give them all up if I could only 
have my dear little Princess, because I 
love her so. (Bursts into tears and buries 
his head in QUEEN'S lap.) 

KiInG (blowing his nose)—There, there, 
lad, cheer up. You make me wish I were 
a boy again. 


QuEEN—Ah! It brings back our 
youth—doesn't it? Youth is the only 
happy time. (They all cry.) (Enter 


THirD GENT. and SEconpD Lapy.) 

QuUEEN—Let me see, you young people 
are to be married to-morrow, aren't you? 

Botu—Yes, your Majesty. 

QuEEN—Then you had better go away 
somewhere else. We don’t want any 
happy people here just now, my dears. 
(THIRD GENT. and SECOND Lapy go out.) 

QuEEN—Do you feel better, dear? 

PRINCE (jumping up)—Yes, mama, 
much.. I've made up mind not to sit 
and cry any more, but to go out like a 
brave prince and look for her myself. So 
if you'll pack me a traveling-bag I'll start 
at once. (A trumpet is blown. Enter 
HERALD.) 

HERALD (aside, to PRINCE)—Cheer up, 
old man, I’ve got her. (Zo Kine) Your 
Majesty, I have the honor to announce 
that I have found the Princess who owns 
the silver shoe, and I’ve got her outside in 
a cab. 

Kinc—There, didn’t I tell you it would 
all come right? 

QuEEN—There, my darling, you see I 
told you how it would be. Mother 
wouldn't let her pretty pet fret for any- 
thing long. 

PrincE—Let me bring her in. 

HERALD—That’s my place, sir. 
out.) 

PRINCE (reasonably)—If you have no 
objection, mama, I think we might be 
married as soon as possible. I don’t 
want to hurry anyone, but I should think 
we could all be ready in half an hour. 

(Enter HERALD leading in Cinv. fol- 
lowed by Dress. and Mart. and the Farry 
GopMOTHER. J/embers of the Court crowd 
an. PRINCE kneels before Cinp. She 
raises him and they kiss. He presents her 
to QUEEN, who offers her cold cheek, and to 
Kine who chucks her under the chin and 
kisses her several tinies.) 


(Goes 


SONG: Arr, BripAL MARCH FROM 
‘“‘LOHENGRIN.”’ 


ALL— 
Take her, O Prince, faithful and true, 
That little foot was just made for the shoe. 
We are so glad; all of us knew 
That little Princess was just made for you. 


darling, and how do. 


aay 


Joy to the Prince, joy to his sweet, 

Lonely policeman, hurrah on 
your beat: 

(POLICEMAN outside cheers madly.) 


Ay 
May life be long, joy be complete, 


Rose-strewn the path of those dear little fect. 


Kinc—Three cheers for the Prince anc! 
his bride! (ALL cheer.) 

Cinp. (to HERALD)—Thank you very 
much, my dear Herald. I shall never 
forget your zeal and discretion. There's 
half a sovereign for you. (HERALD 
bou's.) 

Kinc—I should like to show my sense 
of the valuable services you have render- 
ed my son by making you a little pres- 
ent. Every man ought to be paid tor 
his work. There’s fourpence for you. 
(Fetching tt out of his pockets after dili- 
gent search. HERALD looks at itt dis- 
paragingly and puts tt away.) 

Heratp—Thank you, your Majesty. 
I will put it in the savings-bank. 

Dress. (to Mari.)—I’'m very sorry to 
have been so horrid to Cinderella, but it 
would not do to say so now. 

Mari.—I’m sorry, too, but if we said 
so, they would only think we were pre- 
tending because she is a Princess. 

QUEEN (remembering her royal man- 
ners)—We must not forget our Fairy God- 
mother, to whom we owe this happiness. 

Farry—Nonsense, children, I only 
brought true lovers together, and that’s 
much easier than keeping them apart, as 
all the world knows. I can do something 
much more wonderful than that. (She 
turns to Dress.) Speak the truth. One, 
two, three. (Waves her wand.) 

Dress.—Dear Cinderella, I am really 
and truly sorry I have been so unkind to 
you. Ever since I danced with this gen- 
tleman at the ball, I have been sorry, but 
I would not let myself say so. Will you 
forgive me? 

CIND. (kisses her)—I shall never think 
of it again. 

Fairy (waving her wand over Mart.) -— 
Speak the truth. 

Mari.—Ever since I danced with this 
gentleman the other night I have been 
sorry I was so unkind to Cinderella, be- 
cause it made me so unworthy of him. 
Will she forgive me? 

Cinp.—Dear sister, if you love me, I 
shall want nothing to make me quite 
happy. (Ktsses her. The two partners 
take Dress. and Mart. by the hands and 
look inquiringly at the Kinc, who says, 
“Certainly. Bless you, my children,’ 
four times im succession. At first the 
PRINCE and CIND., and then the other 
couples, kneel before him.) 

Prince—Then we'll have three wed- 
dings to-day instead of one. 

HERALD—Oh, what a day weare hav- 
ing! (Al come forward for final song.) 


SONG: Arr, “Come, LASSES AND Laps." 


QUEEN— 

So here's an end of our little play: 
We did it all for you, 

And everything ends happily, 

As everything ought to do. 

The Prince has got his dear, 

And all that was wrong is right! 

We wish such luck to every one here 
Good night, good night, good night. 
ALL— 

We wish such luck to every one here. 
Good night, good night, good night. 


Dress.— 

The wicked sisters are very sad 
They were so naughty before, 
KINGc— 

But they said they were sorry they were so bad, 
And nobody can say more, 
CinD.— 

But now they'll be good and true, 
nd you see they are happy quite. 

So, if ever you're wrong, say you're sorry, too — 
Good night, good night, good night! 
ALL— 

If ever you're wrong, say you're sorry, too. 
Good night, good night, good night. 


CURTAIN 
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Burns & Flours tor Je Worth of Sas 


A New, Gas-Saving, Brilliant Home Light that 
you attach to Fixture in one minute’s time. 
Use your own globes—either gas or electric. 





“PRICE _ 





35 CENTS >. 


. The Welsbach Junior is five inches high, The cheapness of the Welsbach Junior 
consists of burner, mantle and chimney, (boxed complete for 35 cents), its sim- 


and gives a cheerful, soft and mellow plicity of attaching (screw it on as you 


50-cand] lich bh would an electric light bulb) and its 
Sree DO Wet cleay epproacn me sue tremendous gas economy (burns 5 hours 


light in qualify. It is restful on your for 1 cent’s worth of gas) recommend its 
eyes—a perfect home light. use on every gas outlet in the home. 


Sold Everywhere by Gas Companies and Dealers 


Buy one Welsbach Junior Light and test every claim made for it. ‘Then equip 
your entire home. You’ll save 80 per cent. of your gas bills—and have a 
cheerful, soft, mellow and perfect light. 


an MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ay Me cee 
Ad 


rece a Welsbach Company 


a —the Original and Largest Manufacturers of Incandescent Gas Lights and Mantles 
Genuine Welsbach in the World 


Goods have this Beware of imitations. All genuine Welsbach goods Our illustrated booklet—“ The History of Light”— 
Trade-Mark have our trade-mark—the Shield of Qualitv—on the mailed free on request. Address Dept. B, Welsbach 
on the Label box. It is our guarantee, and your protection. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Straight from 
Christmas-Present 
Land 


comes the big December Woman’s Home Companion 
brimming over with Christmas cheer, Christmas stories, 
Christmas songs, Christmas verses, Christmas entertain- 
ments,— and, more important than them all, Christmas 
gifts. Gifts that any woman can make at home—over 
two hundred of them—each one practical, economical, 
new. ‘The December Woman’s Home Companion will 
help you solve your Christmas problem. 


And it will entertain you, too. In this one number there 
are stories, articles, poems and pictures by 


James Whitcomb Riley 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Lyman Abbott 

Anna Katharine Green 
Jessie Willcox Smith 
Edward Everett Hale 
Myra Kelly 

Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
Margaret E. Sangster 


Here are a few of the good things: ‘‘A Hoosier Romance’’ by 
America’s most loved poet, James Whitcomb Riley; ‘‘ Room 
Number Three,’’ a novel of love and mystery by Anna Katharine 
Green; ‘‘ The Christmas Guest,’’ a story of Christmas fun by Myra 
Kelly; ‘Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star,’’ a full page painting in all 
the original colors by Jessie Willcox Smith; ‘Far Away Smith,”’ 
the story of a New England Christmas by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman; 
the last writing of the late Edward Everett Hale; seventy pages of 
practical departments; all these and more in the December 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


AT ALL NEWSSTANDS. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
Madison Square, New York City. 


eC Hae 
iA TRIB 
MY PRINCIPLES OF GIVING 


(Continued from page 500) 


a 
> 
ms 


F WE gave more money for 
pure food, we would need to 
give less for hospitals and jails. 

If we are to help people to 
help themselves, we must not 
encourage begging by promis- 
cuous giving. To avoid 
either encouraging begging or 
pauperizing those temporanly in need of alms, 
I hit upon the plan of selling pure milk at a 
nominal price—for about a third of its value. 
So the man who receives the milk pays for 
it, and is not made to feel that he is the re- 
cipient of alms. 

Each one must decide for himself how 
much he wishes to give to charity. I have 
again answered this question, at least to my 
own Satisfaction. The old Hebrew law com- 
mands us to give one-tenth of our income to 
the poor. I have taken this as a minimum 
limit, always feeling that as I got more I 
should devote a larger proportion of what I 
had to humanity — “Of him to whom much is 
given, much is expected.”’ 





EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY, SAVING, 
SELF-RESPECT 


EVANGELINE BOOTH 


N SPEAKING of my 
| principles of giving, it 

is impossible for me to 
disassociate the methods of 
giving of the Salvation 
Army, over which organiza- 
tion I have the direction in 
this country, so wholly do 
the two coincide. Indeed I 
do not sce how, apart from its methods, my 
principles could be put into effect. Briefly 
my principles of giving are threefold: 

1, Always to meet the greatest need. Upon 
any one’s distributing the charity of the pub- 
lic there rests the responsibility of seeing it 
worthily bestowed. Therefore, our system of 
investigation, practically eliminating the possi- 
bility of imposture, is an especial satisfaction 
to me. For instance, at Christmas time when 
we feed tens of thousands, not one ticket is 
given away without the family being visited 
and its needs verified. 

2. To make the smallest amount go the 
longest way. Economy has been our principle 
both perforce and by choice. Our aim is to 
make each gift meet some need and to reduce 
the cost of transit from donor to recipient 
toa minimum. Of course this method is only 
made possible by the fact that my officers are 
almoners, their expenses being simply such as 
will cover their bare subsistence. 

3. To rob charity of its greatest foe—the 
risk of pauperization. It has always been my 
belief that a gift that does not detract froma 
man's self-respect is worth double its value. 
The few cents paid for a garment in our 
second-hand stores, the bit of honest toil for 
food and bed in our Industrial Homes, or 
the garment made or cleansed in our Res- 
cue workroom or laundry, all fight for the 
retention of this principle 

(Evangeline Booth is Commander of the 
Salvation Army.) 





THE GENTLE RESIDENT 
OF THE VATICAN 


(Continued from page 496) 


F HE were in the country, 
far from home at midday 
upon a round of parish 
visits or on journey, he 
would stop at any farmhouse 
by the way and sit down 
with the peasant folk, shar- 
ing their humble meal, but rarely tasting 
of their wine. Never on any occasion 
would he allow any one to make special 
preparations forhim. Ifa family refused 
to accept him as one of themselves, he 
would decline to remain in the house. 

Many a story has been told of his career 
as a parish priest. At one time his sac- 
ristan was an old man who would some- 
times oversleep of a morning. The kind- 
hearted priest, who was always up be- 
times, would on these mornings go out 
and ring the bell for Mass himself. If a 
neighbor or parishioner would sometimes 
offer to wake the sleeping sacristan, 
Father Sarto would reply, ‘No, let the 
old man sleep. Do you think I am not 
able to open the door and ring the bell? 
Let me do something for an old man, for I 
shall be old myself some day.” 

An American lady, well known in the 
Roman Catholic world, relates_the story 
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* With monogram 25c. extra. 


Send for one or more pieces. They will surely please 
ou. Safe delivery guaranteed, with charges prepaid. 
rite at once for a copy of our latest catalog. It will save 
you money and is very ‘valuable .as valuable as a book of reference. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 


Gold and Silversmiths 
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Most refreshing to the mouth. Whitens the 
teeth and prevents decay. Mixed with water, 
it produces peroxide of hydrogen. 
Dentists advise its use. Physicians prescribe it. 
Druggists sell it—25c. per bottle. 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 
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_ Every woman can now en- 
joy the luxury and distinc- 
tion of silk stockings—our 
method of manufacture and 
plan of selling puts_ the 
price within reach of all. 
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Nearly every housewife 
knows at least one excel- 
lent recipe for preparing 
meat, fowl, fish, or any- 
thing extra good in a 


“SAVORY” 
SEAMLESS ROASTER 
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aces cooks a tough roast or fowl tender.  Self- 
g; self-browning; can’t burn. 3 sizes, blued 

steel or enameled. Sold everywhere, Booklet free. 
The Metalware Co.60 Republic St. Buffalo, N.Y, 
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of being in St. Peter’s one morning, some 
time before the last Conclave. ‘The great 
edifice seemed almost deserted. An old 
peasant woman and a little child were 
near them, but no one else, until presently 
the striking figure of a cardinal was seen 
approaching them. The cardinal paused 
to look at the peasant woman and her 
child, and then spoke to them in a voice 
very soft and kindly. Then he took the 
little girl’s hand and led her away, follow- 
ed by the old woman. Apparently he 
was going to look after their need, what- 
ever it might be, himself. A few mo- 
ments Jater an American bishop approach- 
ed, and the lady asked him who was this 
cardinal who had put himself so much 
about for the sake of a poor woman and a 
little child, and the bishop replied, “‘He 
is Cardinal Sarto of Venice, madame.” 
Whereupon the American lady exclaimed 
in a characteristic burst of enthusiasm, 
‘How splendid! I hope that he will be 
Pope some day.” The bishop laughed 
and replied, ‘‘He has no more chance to be 
the next Pope than I have. That is the 
last thing of which Cardinal Sarto thinks. 
He has no ambition to be Pope. Why, 
he thinks a great deal more of visiting 
some poor family, or relieving some per- 
son in distress, than of the Triple Crown.”’ 

After his election the apartments which 
had been occupied by Leo XIII. for twen- 
ty-five years needed a thorough over- 
hauling. Pope Pius gave instructions: 
‘‘Do not make it expensive, and no luxu- 
ries."". When he was asked if he would 
retain the same cook that Leo XIII. had 
employed, he replied, ‘‘What! do I have 
to have my own special cook to prepare 
a dish of macaroni for me?”’ 

It has been the custom for long for the 
Pope always to eat alone. Leo XIII. 
adhered rigidly to this rule, and some- 
times, when it was desirable for him to 
have a cardinal or ambassador with him 
at meal time, they always occupied sepa- 
rate tables in the same room. The pres- 
ent Holy Father has proved rather icono- 
clastic in regard to this as well as other 
forms, and it is not infrequent for him to 
have a cardinal at lunch or dinner with 
him, and on several occasions he has even 
allowed his sisters to partake of food with 
him, to the great scandal of the College 
of Cardinals. A few days after he had 
taken up his lonely life as Prisoner of the 
Vatican, he remarked that at each meal 
a fresh bottle of wine was set before him. 
He knew that he never consumed an en- 
tire bottle himself, so he inquired of his 
servant why a fresh bottle of wine was 
placed regularly before him each time he 
sat down. The servant replied that.it 
was the custom for the Holy Father never 
to be served twice from the same bottle. 
‘It will now be the custom,’’ replied the 
Pope, “‘for one bottle to be emptied be- 
fore a second is uncorked.”’ Early in his 
reign the Pope was asked if he did not 
intend to ennoble his sisters, to which he 
replied, ‘‘Is it not enough to be the sisters 
of the Pope?’ 

All his life Pius has come and gone as 
duty called him or as desire led him freely 
among all sorts and conditions of men, 
and he has keenly felt the restrictions 
placed upon him by his life in the Vati- 
can. From the day of his election, in 
fact from the day of his arrival in Rome 
following the death of Leo XIII., he has 
never publicly or openly left the Vatican 
precincts. The gardens of the Vatican 
are extensive, to be sure, but when one’s 
whole world is narrowed down to a garden 
of perhaps a mile square, this does not 
seem very much. To maintain these 
gardens as they ought to be kept would 
require a large force of workmen con- 
stantly busy. For the sake of economy 
Pius has reduced this force, so that the 
Gardens appear now to have gone to ruin. 

I confess I was much amazed, when | 
came to stroll through them one bright 
Spring morning, to observe the neglected 
flower-beds, the paths frequently weed- 
grown, and litter and rubbish strewn here 
and there under the trees and against the 
walls of monuments which had been built 
in bygone years. The classical Garden 
alone seemed to be receiving attention, 
and this was a very small bit close to the 
Vatican buildings. There are points in 
this garden from which one may view all 
of Rome, the outlying Campagna and the 
long line of hills through the blue haze 
beyond. These glimpses of the world 
are dear indeed to the heart of Pius, and 
apparently he is content enough with 
these distant views to warrant him in 
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Four Famous 
American Songs 






This is by far the most 
beautiful, interesting and 
valuable calendar we have 
ever published. Each of 
the four large sheets (914x15 
inches) illustrates in color 
the homes and childhood 
scenes of the authors of the 
four most famous American 
songs, giving a portrait, 
autograph and biography of the author, the history of the song, words of the song, 
and on the reverse side a full piano music score with the words. 
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This Novel Manicure Set 


Soon Saves Its Cost 
A Welcome Christmas Remembrance 


You've never seen a manicure set like this—the Allwon 
has new features—it’s unusually convenient. 

Please look at the picture. You see the Allwon Buffer is 
hollow—velvet-lined like a jewel-box. It's the case for the 
rest of the set. 

‘shen note this: All other buffers, no matter how expensive, 
inust be thrown away as soon as the chamois soils—you are 
alwags buying new butlers. But owfng toa simple patented 
feature of the Altwon Buffer, you can quickly put on a new 
chamols whenever you want—so you i never need a new 
bufler. That saving soon pays for the set. 

And, for little more than the price of a good old-style buffer 
alone, ee the complete Aliwon set—the beautiful noney- 
saving butler—imported cuticle sclssors—duplex nail file—6 
emery boards—orange-woad stick—special nail-luster—and 
nail-ealve and enamel, Every article of surprisingly good 
quality, All fitin the novel Butfer-Case—always all together 
—compact—handy at home or in traveling 

With Buffer beautifully Nickel-Plated. the complete Aliwen 
set is only §2—Silver Plated §3.50—Sterliny Silver $5. Sold by 
Department, Dry (;00ds and Leather Goods Stores, Jewelers, 
Druggists. Or, if not yet on sale {n your town, send us your 
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that cleanses the hair without washing. The pow- 
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ue neglecting the upkeep of the 


qx gardens themselves. There are 
some curious surprises in the 

Vatican Gardens: as one wan- 

ders through them one will come sudden- 
ly upon a wildwood tangle so thick 
and primal that it seems a remote bit of 
mountain country instead of a tiny patch 
in the midst of a great city. There are 
large vegetable gardens, there is an as- 
tronomical observatory, there are Sum- 
mer-houses built of stone by Popes who 
ruled during the Middle Ages, and there 
is the great monument of the Waters of 
Lourdes flowing apparently out of a great 
cliff, and surmounted by a Gothic chapel. 
But most curious of all is a cage contain- 
ing two small lions which the King of 
Abyssinia recently sent to the Holy Father. 
Pius has always been passionately fond 
of music. In his apartments in the Vati- 
can he has a piano and a pianola. These 
again are innovations. In communion 
with the musical masters of the world, he 
finds great relief and solace from the 
weighty cures under which he struggles. 
He has always been particularly fond of 
organ music, and from Venice he brought 
his own favorite organist to St. Peter's, a 
man for whose education he himself paid 
—the Abbé Perosi. The world knows 
well that it was the present Pope who 
restored to the Roman Catholic Church 
the old Gregorian music which of recent 
generations had fallen somewhat into 
disuse. The violin is also a favorite in- 
strument of the Pope, and in his younger 
days he was a considerable master of 
the bow. A man of more profound 
scholarship, like Leo XIII., did not so 
much crave the recreation that a man 
of Pius X.’s training naturally needs. 
Fortunate is it indeed that he has these 
musical gifts, for music, together with his 
Vatican walks, constitutes the only recre- 
ation that he may now have. From his 
apartments in the top story of the Vati- 
can buildings to the Gardens is a journey 
in itself of half an hour, so that as a rule 
when the Pope reaches the Gardens he is 


| glad enough to get into one of the papal 


coaches and slowly drive for a few mo- 
ments until he has drunk in a consider- 
able amount of air, when he_ usually 
alights and rests fora time in the midst of 
his suite. At the outset Pius was much 
annoyed that he could not walk in the 
Vatican Gardens alone. It had always 
been his custom to walk alone, but as 
Pope he found that he must be accom- 
panied by Papal Guards, one or two sec- 
retaries and frequently a cardinal or two. 

Pius X. has never been known to speak 
a harsh or severe word to any living hu- 
man being. On one occasion his major- 
domo informed him that a man had been 
admitted to audience inadvertently whose 
life indicated that he was unworthy of 
Standing in the presence of the Holy 
Father, to which the Pope replied, ‘‘Does 
the sun lose brilliancy because its rays 
have fallen upon something unclean or 
unworthy? It is perhaps precisely this 
unworthy one who most needs the Apos- 
tolic Blessing.’’ Ever since 1870 the 


A HOME 


HE objectionable title is in- 
corporated in the name of 
the institution. But it 1s 
hoped to have it changed 
to the Cleveland Industrial 
School. For it has that 
feature. When the girls 
leave at eighteen, the age specified in 
the constitution, they go as regularly 
accredited graduates with blue-ribboned 
diplomas. In addition to their public- 
school education, Mrs. Van Der Veer 
has private teachers at home for them. 
They learn sewing, cooking, rug-weav- 
ing, flower- making, bookbinding, and 
she herself gives them lessons in music. 
So famed is the instruction at the red 
brick mansion becoming that private 
families are asking the privilege of send- 
ing their daughters for these special 
branches. But the superintendent tells 
the community that her facilities are 
limited and she must think of her own 
girls first. It was some of their handi- 
work with the prize ribbon attached at the 
State Fair a year ago that caught the at- 
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relations between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal have been strained, but it has 
ever been the policy of the Pope to speak 
kindly of the king. For example, Leo al- 
ways referred to the king as ‘‘That man 
at the Quirinal.’’ Pius X. speaks only of 
‘this Majesty,’’ and demands the same 
courtesy of all his Court. Back in 1895 
King Humbert visited Venice when Sarto 
was the patriarch there. The cardinal 
inquired of the Vatican whether or not he 
should pay his respects to the king. Leo 
XIII. answered that he should use his 
own judgment in the matter, whereupon 
Cardinal Sarto, accompanied by an ap- 
propriate suite, repaired to the palace 
where the king was staying and there paid 
his respects to the sovereign. The king 
was greatly pleased by this courtesy, and 
tremendously impressed by the personal- 
ity of the cardinal, and ever after he took, 
up to the time of his death, a personal in- 
terest in the Patriarch of Venice. 

Sarto had one great joy in his life. At 
the time that he was made cardinal he 
took with him to Rome his old mother, 
and there presented her to Pope Leo 
XIII. As it happened, this was not 
only the greatest occasion of her life, but 
one of her last memorable joys, because 
only a few months after she died. 

The Holy Father has always been a 
great worker, but since he became Pope 
he has had to work prodigiously at the 
routine labor to which he has found it 
so difficult to accustom himself. Winter 
and Summer he rises at five o’clock in the 
morning, says mass, which is served by 
his secretary, then, after removing his 
vestments, he kneels at the prie-dieu and 
makes his thanksgiving. He then par- 
takes of a light breakfast consisting of a 
single cup of coffee and a small piece of 
toast, occasionally with a little jam or 
marmalade. For one hour he is left 
alone before the strenuous day begins. 
His audience of the cardinal secretary of 
state, the prime minister of the Vatican, 
is always the first detail of the day. This 
audience is more properly a conference, 
for at this time the relations of ta2 Church 
with the various governments of the 
world are discussed, and from the Pope 
Cardinal Merry del Val receives his in- 
structions. Then follow the reception of 
various cardinals and heads of congrega- 
tions, and at eleven o'clock the public 
audiences and reception of deputations. 

Certain days in the month are set aside 
for certain kinds of business, all of which 
is arranged and adjusted by the papal 
Secretary. The reception of prelates 
and church dignitaries usually continues 
until toward one o'clock, when the Pope 
retires for dinner. After this simple 
meal he rests briefly, and after reciting 
his breviary resumes his regular work, 
beginning with his multitudinous corre- 
spondence. At six o’clock he goes into 
the Gardens for his airing or into one of 
the loggia accompanied by his secretaries 
and other members of his suite, who are 
sometimes, but not always, churchmen, 
for at this time the Pope is in the habit 
of receiving prominent Italian lay- 
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men and friends of his earlier 

years. This interruption to the ix 
routine is of brief duration, for 

after half or three-quarters of 

an hour he retires once more to his 
humble study and takes up the detail 
work until nine o’clock, when his supper 
is served. After supper he sometimes 
reads a little, but more often devotes him- 
self to his music, and then before retiring 
recites once more his breviary and usually 
retires just before midnight. This rigor- 
ous régime, maintained day after day for 
years, has told upon the old man, and those 
who have known him long assert that it 
is no longer the years, but the months 
that tell; that he is growing perceptibly 
older and feebler all the time. 

The independence of mind of the Pope 
is illustrated in many daily acts which 
one might cite. For example, at a cer- 
tain audience he saw a journalist making 
notes on a pad with a pen. Stepping 
down from his dais he took the pen from 
the hand of the journalist and said: ‘‘No 
one has a nobler mission in the world to- 
day than a journalist. I bless your sym- 
bol of office. My predecessors conse- 
crated the swords and shields of Christian 
warriors. Ichoose rather to beg blessings 
upon the Christian journalist’s pen." 
Surely here is modern thought. 

The Pope, however, isscarcely a modern- 
ist, but rather a believer in the old and 
tried doctrines and creeds of the Church 
formulated by the early church fathers, 
deepened by inspiration, broadened by 
aspiration, tried and tested by time. 

Recently an American, whose name has 
so far been withheld from the public, has 
presented an automobile to the Pope for 
use in the Vatican Gardens, but so far as 
we know Pius has not yet ventured to use 
this institution of progress. 

The life of Pius X. is so replete in anec- 
dote and story of his good works that one 
might easily write a large volume. To 
give an adequate picture of this saintly 
personality within the precincts of a single 
chapter is difficult, if not impossible. 1 
love to dwell upon the story of this man’s 
life. It seems to belong rather to the 
age of saints than to the present day. In 
writing of the social life of the Vatican, 
of the make-up and life of the Papal Court 
and Household, the life of the Pope fits 
roughly in. It’s a different caliber of 
man we are dealing with than any of the 
others, and though I have not done him 
justice, I trust that no Catholic will ac- 
cuse me of any lack of reverence or 
appreciation of this beautiful, unworldly 
figure who commands the Vatican. 

Pius X. has ever shown a great love 
toward America and Americans. He has 
been singularly generous in receiving 
American pilgrims and strangers in the 
Eternal City, and on one occasion he said 
to my friend Salvatore Cortesi, the effi- 
cient and gifted writer who graciously 
Serves as the Roman correspondent of the 
Associated Press, ‘‘I love Americans, who 
are the blooming youth of Catholicism. 
Convey to them how gladly I impart my 
apostolic blessing to the whole country."’ 


WITH FORTY DAUGHTERS 


(Continued from page 499) 


tention of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. <A special committee visited the 
school and induced Mrs. Van Der Veer to 
come to tell their annual convention about 
how she is bringing up her daughters. 
Now the women of Kentucky want to get 
all the orphan asylums modeled after her 
plan. Itisa fine, high ideal to set. But 
when they have introduced the sewing 
and the cooking and the bookbinding to 
train the hand and the head, who will 
train the heart?: 

It takes a Mrs. Van Der Veer to live 
for her children and with them. Among 
the silver toilet articles on her own dress- 
ing-table a girl’s embroidery frame with 
the needle in it has been dropped. ‘It’s 
Cora’s,’’ she says affectionately. ‘‘I just 
enjoy to have her leave it here. She 
often comes in to sit with me, and when 
she’s gone I like things to look as if she'd 
been around.”’ 

At Mrs. Van Der Veer’s house all the 
family have their meals together. No 
delicacy comes to the head of the first 
table that is not passed all along the/line. 


Every other napkin is as fresh as her own. 
She is looking at the potted daffodils that 
grace the center of each table. The flor- 
ist had brought them this morning. ‘‘We 
all would rather go without food than 
flowers here,’’ she says, laughingly. The 
next moment she had turned to’give her 
attention to the little girl on her left who 
is eagerly announcing, ‘I was a hundred 
this morning in arithmetic.’ ‘‘Oh, were 
you! I’m so glad, dear,’’ the mother of 
many answers. ‘‘We're very proud of 
Grace,’’ she adds. ‘‘She was sick and out 
of school two months. But she is ma- 
king her grade just splendidly.”’ Then 
catching sight of a rumpled head down 
the line, “‘O Marion, I’m afraid you for- 
got to smooth your hair. We'll just ex- 
cuse you a moment.’ “I want you to 
notice Susie at the end of the table,’’ she 
says tome. ‘See how her eyes are danc- 
ing. The child is fairly bursting with 
pride because she has just finished her 
first-job.”’ 

Susie-ts only-eleven years old. Her 
“first! job,’’\as itystands in the hall await- 
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Red Cross Mode! 
No. 46 

$4.00 


Yes, it is made in 
all styles 


It is not the style but the way it is made 
that makes it so comfortable. 

Its sole, though of regular thickness, is 
flexible. 

This suppleness is secured by the spe- 
cial Red Cross tanning process which 
preserves all the leather’s natural life and 
elasticity. 

The Red Cross Shoe bends with your 
foot. It is this that makes it so easy to 
walk in. You get its comfort in any 
style you want. . 


Write today for Style Book 


Then go to your dealers’ and try on 
the Red Cross Shoe. If no dealer in your 
town has secured the agency, write us 
and we shall supply you direct, fit guaran- 
teed. High shoes #, Oxfords $3.50, 
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Famous for 
25 years 
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dealers in cut glass. 

Clark Cut Glass may now be had in 
“Rose,” a new and exquisite design. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send for 
illustrated booklet showing the new and ex- 
clusive “‘ Clark "’ patterns. 

T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc., Honesdale, Pa. 
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ing delivery, is one in which an 
older artisan might take satis- 
faction. It is a rocking-chair 
belonging to the doctor in the 
town. Susie has renewed the cane seat, 
weaving it with beautiful even preci- 
sion and putting the whole in taut and 
smooth. This is one of the practical re- 
sults of the industrial training. A child 
who has become proficient is permitted 
to fill one of the many orders that come 
faster than they can be executed. The 
artistic rag rugs made by the girls are 
specially in demand. But their play- 
time and study-time are not permitted 
to be encoached upon. Only occasional- 
ly is there time for a special piece of fine 
work. The girl who takes it is compen- 
sated with half of the proceeds, the other 
half going to the Students’ Fund. 

This fund 1s used for many purposes. 
Just at present it is paying the tuition of 
a bright girl who two years ago had learn- 
ed all that the Home could teach her. 
She is now being ‘‘finished”’ at a private 
school ten miles away. ‘We're all going 
over when Laura graduates,’”’ Mrs. Van 
Der Veer says. 
tiest dress, all Persian lawn and lace. 
And I’m having it made by the best dress- 
maker in town. Laura could have done 
it. But I didn’t want her to take the 
time from her studies. Besides,’’ she 
added with a little laugh, ‘‘I want my girl 
to have as good as any on that commence- 
ment platform.’’ When the time comes 
for a girl to leave home, her ‘‘outfit’’ is 
provided. She takes away with her ina 
new trunk one hundred dollars worth of 
pretty new clothing, dresses and _ shirt- 
waists and shoes and everything a girl 
could need down to a new umbrella and 
a new toothbrush. She goes sometimes 


You can to relatives, but usually to a position. 


The graduates are in demand as teach- 
Some have be- 


come trained nurses. Two went to Louis- 


like this | ville to fill positions as church organists. 


Always, if they meet with any difficulty, 
if they are ill or out of work, they can 
come home for help. This is another 
purpose for which the Students’ Fund is 
reserved. If it is low at a time of need, 
Mrs. Van Der Veer’s private check has 
In addition to her outfit, a 


‘girl usually has some money of her own. 


There have been the weekly marks for 


' neatness and deportment, for which merit 


cards are distributed. These, ranging 
in value from one and one-half cents to 
ten cents, are current coin in the house 
for purchases from the housekeeper or 
from each other of ribbons, hairpins and 
other accessories. Or they may be cash- 
ed and turned into real money. Susie, 
whom I asked what she intended to do 
with her chair money, told me with shi- 
ning eyes, ‘I’m going to put it on the per- 
manent side.’’ There is a private bank- 
ing system. On the ‘‘permanent side”’ 
Mrs. Van Der Veer enters the money the 
child elects to keep for her eighteenth 
birthday. On the ‘‘temporary side’’ are 
entered the funds that may be drawn on 
for various purposes, candy or Sunday- 
school or the missionary collection. Over 
in China is ‘‘Humming Bird,” an orphan 
whom the children are supporting and 
the coming of whose next tooth is re- 
ported from continent to continent by the 
missionary with whom they correspond. 

A child's money is reckoned absolutely 
her own, to spend as she pleases. Only 
she must‘abide the consequences. Milli- 
cent last Christmas, preparing to go shop- 
ping, said, ‘Il think I'll buy about five 
Christmas cards.”’ ‘‘But,”’ said Mrs. 
Van Der Veer, consulting the bank-book, 
‘‘you remember, dear, you drew out 
twenty cents last week. You haven’t 
any left.’’ Millicent blinked the tears 
back. It is a blow, you know, to find all 
your funds gone and the gift season upon 
you. ‘That's so,’”’ she said bravely, 
‘but you see that candy was so temptin’.”’ 
‘‘How I did long to open my purse and 
give Millicent the pennies she lacked,” 
says Mrs. Van Der Veer, “but I knew 
she had a life lesson to learn.” 

Life lessons are correlated right along 
with daily living in the home with forty 
daughters. ds ‘‘heiresses’’ of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s fortune, much has been done for 
them. They must learn to do for others. 
So each child at fourteen years of age is 
given a smaller child as a special care. 


' She combs the hair of her little charge 


and buttons her dress and keeps her ward- 
robe mended and in order. Then there 


‘‘She’s to have the pret- . 


Building Fund began. 


Everybody does 
something, from filling the salt cellars to 
sweeping the front walk. And on Sun- 
day, the cook’s day off, two of the older 


are the daily tasks. 


girls get the dinner. Once in three 
months all of these duties are changed, 
so that each girl becomes familiar with 
every household operation. It is good 
training, Mrs. Van Der Veer believes, for 
a child to exercise the privilege of choice, 
and this is arranged for as much as possi- 
ble. Not even is attendance obligatory 
for the kindergarten and the physical- 
culture lessons given by a special teacher 
in the Summer vacation. But no girl 
ever misses these classes for long. Pearl, 
when she had first come, was gone one 
day from the kindergarten room. They 
found her in the wide swing under the 
apple-tree. ‘‘Aren’t you coming in with 
the other little girls?’’ she was asked. 
“Why, I'd like to real well,’’ the child 
answered. ‘‘But you see there’s so much 
playin’ to be done here.’’ One day she 
discovered that they were making paper 
dolls at the kindergarten and she pre- 
sented herself. ‘‘Wish’t I’d come _ be- 
fore,’’. she said. 

With all the freedom that is allowed 
there is nevertheless not lacking an under- 
current of discipline such as might be 
found in the best trained private family. 
In Mrs. Van Der Veer’s comfortable room 
where the muslin curtains float white and 
fresh at the windows and where Cora may 
leave her embroidery or Bertha may 
come looking for a lost picture-book, 
many things have happened. ‘When 
my children have needed it, I have even 
turned them up and spanked them,”’ Mrs. 
Van der Veer will tell you laughingly, 
‘but I don’t do it often, for it hurts me 
worse than it does them.’’ Sometimes 
they have to be sent to bed, which is very 
hard to bear because, just as Pearl says, 
“there is so much playin ’to be done.” 
One small culprit had been in trouble 
repeatedly. ‘‘What am I to do with 
you, Rosie?’’ Mrs. Van Der Veer asked. 
“S’pose,’’ said the child, frankly looking 
up as if coming to her puzzled interlocu- 
tor’s aid, ‘‘s’pose you just 'scuse me.”’ 
‘Very well,”’ came the answer, ‘I will 
just 'scuse you. Nowrunalong.” And 
Rosie was a model child for six months. 

On an Faster morring there were bas- 
kets of bright colored eggs at each place 
on the table, but from one child’s basket 
an egg was missing. It was found in the 
basket of the little girl who sat next her. 
That night, while the rest were singing 
hymns at the piano in the parlor, Mrs. 
Van Der Veer motioned to Marjorie, and 
together they went to her room. On the 
divan before the open fire-place they 
talked pleasantly of many matters. Then 
Mrs. Van Der Veer'’s voice grew sad. 
‘‘Dear,”’ she said, ‘‘it was last June you 
came to me, and we've never had any 
trouble before.’’ Instantly the child 
burst into tears. ‘‘I only took one,’’ she 
sobbed. Back and forth she rocked her 
small body, moaning in agony, until 
lovin~ arms drew her close and above the 
sound of her anguish she heard, ‘‘There, 
dear, don’t feel so badly. Because I 
think God will forgive you, 1f we ask Him.” 
Then in the firelight they knelt. “O 
God,”’ prayed the soft-voiced woman, 
‘‘Marjorie is very sorry.’ After her was 
tearfully repeated, “‘O God, Marjorie is 
very sorry.”” When at last they rose 
from their knees the child’s sobbing was 
still. And since she went out from there 
with Mrs. Van Der Veer’s kiss on her wet 
cheek she has never taken anything that 
did not belong to her. 

It was in this room that the Cicely 
It is regularly 
entered as an account at the Amsden 
Bank in Versailles. Perhaps it ought to 
be mentioned that the fund isn’t very 
large yet. It amounts, I believe, to some 
thing like twenty-one dollars. But if 
you were a little twelve-year-old girl like 
Cicely, that might seem quite a sum, es- 
pecially if you had brought all your for- 
tune to start it. This was the way it be- 
gan: they need a new building for the 
Home. The old one isn’t very modern 
and though it has wings and wings built 
on, there are not so many rooms as forty 
girls need. But the trustees have said 
that the endownment yields only enough 
money for running expenses and they can 
not possibly take any of the principal for 
building purposes. So Mrs. Van Der 
Veer had proposed one night at supper: 
‘Girls, let 1s be economical this year-and 


Be 


mend our dresses carefully so 
that we do not need to have so 
many new ones. Perhaps we 
may manage to save a little 
surplus for a fund for a new house.”’ 
Cicely’s bank-book showed two dollars 
entered on the temporary side. It had 
been a prize for Sunday-school attend- 
ance. That night she came to say, ‘I’m 
going to give it to the new building.”’ 
Mrs. Van Der Veer hesitated. It was too 
great a sacrifice to be permitted. But 
the child would not be dissuaded, ‘'I 
want to do it for all the girls who are 
going to live here after us,’’ she said. 
Since then people who have heard of the 
fund have one by one wanted to place a 
dollar along by Cicely’s. 

‘‘Cicely,’’ Mrs. Van Der Veer says, ‘‘is 
the child in the plaid dress out there on 
the last see-saw.’’ There are four see- 
saws. On some the children are stretch- 
ed flat making ‘‘Lazy Lizards.”’ Seven 
swings are in motion over against the sun- 
set sky. Little girls in pink, Irttle girls 
in blue, little girls in red, look like so many 
bright butterflies. ‘‘Alice over there,” 
says Mrs. Van Der Veer, indicating the 
child with the finely molded curves, just 
now ‘‘pumping”’ her swing highest, ‘‘some- 
how always will look a little better than 
the rest no matter what I put on her.” 
Some of the older girls are going to the 
revival service at the Methodist Church. 
That one now going down the walk with 
the young man who has called for her is 
Hope, who was graduated last year and 
is now employed as a teacher at the 
Home. ‘I don’t know how much longer 
I shall be able to keep her,’’ Mrs. Van Der 
Veer says smilingly. ‘‘They’re all so 
dear and sweet, I never can bear to give 
one up,’ she adds, looking out over the 
lawn. To-night she dined away with a 
friend. On her return some twelve ren 
to meet her. One seized her hand, an- 
other squeezed her waist. ‘‘Did you have 
a nice time?’ they asked all at once. 
‘‘And, oh,’”’ they chorused, ‘‘we had egg 
kisses for supper. You ought to have been 
here! They were fine.’’ And she turned 
to me: ‘‘Isn’t it nice they're glad to see 
me!"’ 

Now in the gathering dusk they are 
playing “I spy.’’ Two are hiding be- 
hind her chair. ‘‘Some women tell me 
this would make them nervous,’’ she 
laughs. ‘But it doesn’t-bother me a bit. 
When it does, I'll have no business to be 
a mother.’” Over under the maple-tree 
where they are playing ‘‘snap the whip,”’ 
some one has been hurt. ‘‘Francis, come 
and let me see,’’ she says. ‘‘Where, dear ?’’ 
she asks, feeling caressingly for the bump. 
‘There, now, you run and play ‘happy 
family,’ and I’m sure it will feel better.’’ 
‘‘Tell Mollie to let me see that ball they’re 
throwing,’ she adds. She inspects the 
ball and pronounces it all right. ‘I was 
afraid it might be a hard one. But it’s 
only one they sewed up themselves from 
old stockings. We found twenty-nine in 
the pipe under the piazza eaves last Fall."’ 

As the shadows deepen, the children 
begin to gather on the piazza. ‘‘Isn’t it 
about bedtime for little folk?’’ she sug- 
gests. But they beg off for a while long- 
er. She takes small Bertha on her lap 
and the rest crowd around her. ‘‘Let’s 
sing ‘Sweet Pea Ladies,’’’ they suggest 
Then they want ‘“‘The Old Gray Mare.”’ 
Finally one is nodding in the doorway. 
She looks down at the little face against 
her shoulder and sees that the eyelids are 
drooping. ‘‘Now to bed, all of you,’’ she 
announces as she rises gently to place 
Bertha in the arms of the housekeeper, 
and they troop up-stairs. One by one 
the older girls come in. Later, when the 
white moon is high above the piazza, ‘‘I’m 
going up,’’ she says, ‘‘to see if they are all 
right.”’ From bed to bed she passes, 
straightening a pillow, smoothing a cover- 
lid, running her fingers lightly over a fair 
head, patting softly apink cheek. ‘‘They- 
"re all so dear to me,’’ she says. “I think 
if ever I go away I shall have to adopt 
about seventeen!”’ 

‘‘The richest children! The richest 
children!’’ I repeated to myself as the 
light from the lamp in her hand fell over 
their sleeping faces. 

Once a well-intentioned lady met one 
of them on the street. ‘‘Little girl,’’ she 
said, stopping the child, ‘‘are they good 
to you over there at the Orphan Home?”’ 
And the child looked back at the lady, 
“Are you_good to your children?’’ she 
said. 
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2 ‘START - THE 
Ghee CHILDREN - RIGHT 


It is as impor- 
; P ts 
tant musically at 


for a child to 
begin piano 
practice with 
a good piano 
as to begin reading and 
studying with good books. 


To early educate the child so that it becomes 
familiar. with the refinements of perfect tonal 
quality is the first element of musical culture. 





TO accustom the delicate and maturing hand of a child to the great possibilities of a 
properly built piano action, not only facilitates correct technique but avoids the necessity 
of subsequently unlearning faults that retard. 


The Rranich & Bach Upright Pianos possess structural features that place them 
in a class of their own in the small group of Strictly High Grade instruments, and it is 
extremely important to intending piano purchasers that these exclusive improvements be 
investigated in the comparison of relative advantages. 


WRITE for pamphlet descnbing the “ISOTONIC” pedal used in our Grands, and the 
“VIOLYN” metal plate used in our Uprights and Player Pianos—Our new catalogue 
will also be forwarded. 


FAVORABLE installment terms. Old alata in exchange. 


Rranich & Bach, 233-45 E. 23rd Street 
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We borrowed this dance 
From the days of the past 
And the wonder grows as 


we dance it— 
How they kept up the pace 
And the strength of the race 
without 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that makes the Nation strong. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Mirroscope 


PE Improved LITTLeBUCKEYe) 


ROJECTOR 


Every woman who has to plan holiday entertainments for the 
family reunion and other occasions needs a Mirroscope. It pro- 
vides an endless variety of novel and delightful evenings for 
young and old. 


Our free booklet gives many suggestions like the following : 
‘‘ Who's Who at the Family Reunion ’’ 


Make up a list of relatives—grandparents, uncles. aunts and cousins- - 
and obtain from them (without disclosing your purpose) their very early 
photographs—baby pictures, boyhood and girlhood pictures, old family 
groups, wedding trip photos of the elders, etc. You will be surprised how Ike magic lantern views; but instead of 
difficult it is to select the names of the individuals from such photographs— glass slides you use any original photo- 
and therein lies the point of this Mirroscope entertainment. You are to graph. kodak picture, post card. illustration 
show the pictures through the Mirroscope and set the folks guessing eee eck Re wspaper fain. jentnal 

‘Who's Who." Give each person a slip, prepared before-hand, containing Sian: wasntacuee lace than evenly 
a list of numbers with blank spaces after each number. Throw your sever, inches. 
pictures on the screen in sequence and require each person to guess (silently) Everything {s shown in {ts own colors. 
the names and the ages at which the photographs were taken, writing them but enlarged to six feet in diameter. 
down opposite each number. Give prizes. 


The Mirroscope is as easy to operate as 
Other Mirroscope ‘‘ Stunts ’’ 


a phonograph. 
3 Mirroscope Styles ‘ 
Guessing contests on advertising trade marks and illustrations; illus- Gas and ELECTRIC for town and city. 
trated proverbs, quotations, illustrated names of books: portraits of actors, ACETYLENE with generator for country 
authors, and base ball players; human hands, etc., etc. 
Showing collections of post cards, snap shots, stamps, coins, efc. 


What the Mirroscope Is 


The Mirroscope is an easily operated 
machine that throws pictures on a sheet or 
screen by means of reflected light projected 
through a strong lens. The pictures look 


home, farm and camp. 
6 Sizes in Each Style 

Plays and charades in miniature. . 2 a eels: soe ea 46 percent, 

eee ee and = eevee story-telling.” ; i ‘ Sold By 

ome-made illustrated songs (very entertaining when used with a 
phonogra h and illustrations from your own snap shots of persons known = BD10 supply goods, devant toy stores. 
oom). If your dealer doesn't handle, write us 
For the children: iMustrated talks on history. geography, birds, flow- direct piri his name. We'll send you a 
ers, animals, etc.; ‘Mother Goose "’ illustrated while some child recites; = copy o uggestions,”’ catalog and price 
uate? of ‘* Buster Brown °’ and other comic characters clipped from Sun- list. 

ay papers. 


Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘20 Suggestions ’’ 


There are many other uses for the Mirroscope—practical and amusing. 
There is a long list of them with a detailed description of 20 Mirroscope 
entertainments in our booklet, ** 20 SUGGESTIONS °’—sent free to all. 
Write for it to-day. 

You have never had anything in your home that can give so wide a 
variety of amusement and instruction. You will never tire of it—for there 
will always be new ways to use it. 


THE BUCKEYE STEREOPTICON CO., 5504 Carnegie Avenue, CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High Grade Stereopticons for Sclentific, Educational and Amusement Purposes. 
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ATTENDING TO HIS DROP 


(Continued from page 503) 


E HAVE grown so inured 
to the spectacle of the 
down-hearted, the olu wom- 
an at midnight grinding 
her wheezy organette, the 
crippled old man selling 
pencils, the forlorn and 
hopeless getting along in some fortuitous 
and, we suspect, skimping, half-starved 
way that we are almost blind to it. all. 
When my friend stopped to talk with a 
man it was a momentof appreciable length 
before I saw, what was in plain sight, that 
he was probably not old in years, but so 
broken and feeble as to be incapable of any 
but the oddest of odd jobs in these days 
of ‘‘speeding up”’ and entire rejection of 
workmen over forty years, because (1) 
if a man’s any good at all, he’ll be worked 
out by that time, and (2) if he is hearty 
at that age he is a “‘soldier,’’ and loafs on 
the job. And not until my friend had 
asked the man about it did I notice that 
he had no underlip. Cut away because 
of canccr. 

I wish that I could tell you (if type 
could reproduce the voice and memory 
the words) just how my friend drew out 
of the man whether he had a bed to sleep 
in that night (he had), the state of his 
health (my friend made shrewd guesses 
from lines of the face and the color of the 
finger nails), whether he believed in God 
and prayed to Him, and all without being 
either patronizing or inquisitive. You 
know ho~ it is with an old friend: you can 
tell him things you'd never let out to any 
body else. It was just like that. Once 
the man had something of a chip on his 
shoulder, and announced, ‘‘I am a Cath- 
o-lic,’’ as if he’d stick by that if it was his 
last act; but it was all right, and soon 
there wasn't anything but wonder that in 
New York, so frankly hard-hearted, so 
sheerly careless whether you live or die, 
there should suddenly pop up somebody 
that did care, and was sincerely anxious 
to know how you made out. 

There was a money presenti passed—a 
loan, rather, accepted solely on that basis 
and not otherwise, the name and address 
of the lender taken, and a definite time 
fixed for the repayment, to wit: ‘‘When 
you are rich enough to return it and not 
feel it.”’ In spite of the fact that what 
ails poor people is that they are short of 
money, there is great outcry against giv- 
ing them cash. It is said to be ‘‘pauper- 
izing.”’ <A terrible thing, no doubt, but 
there is at least one other thing as terrible 
—to be too old and feeble to get a job, and 
yet not old enough or feeble enough to 
die. And, perhaps to ‘‘pauperize’’ such 
is not much worse than to convince them 
that this world is peopled only by those 
whose hearts are hard as glass. 

Other kind words and kinder gifts 
passed before my fricnd had the unac- 
countable impulse to walk through to East 
Forty-fifth Street. There was a certain 
halting at Madison Avenue, and a draw- 
ing forward, which was, as I look back 
upon it now, faintly confirmatory of the 
theory of divine direction, since to have 
taken the Forty-second Street car would 
have been the easier and quicker way. 
There is a viaduct at Forty-fifth Street 
across the New York Central tracks and, 
where the stair turns at right angles 
was what we sought. I was babbling 
away, listening to myself (fool!) and, 
though I saw, or sort of saw, what lay on 
the landing, I went on babbling up to the 
topof the steps. But my friend had stop- 
ped. There was a man sprawled out, 
snoring in drunken stupor. People pass- 
ed by on the other side as I had done, not 
noticing, among them two men with col- 
lars buttoned behind, though this was not 
the Jericho road. 

He who had fallen among thieves was 
not a handsome man, though doubtless 
a mother had been proud of him for a 
fine, strong, hearty lad. His clothes had 
never been anything but cheap, and now 
they were faded, and dirty, and flecked 
with the dried ordure of the streets that 
the wind whirls into such nooks. His 
limp old greasy hat, had its ribbon fray- 
ed to mere ribby threads, but the silk 
twist held fast with which it had been 
sewn, the silk twist that the girl ribbon- 
sewers have to buy to put in the hats they 





work on. It covered his red face. My 
friend shook him by the shoulder and 
cried into his ear: ‘*‘What’s the matter? 
Are you sick? What’s the matter, friend ? 
Are you sick?’ Passersby turned their 
heads for a fleeting moment, and went on 
with a faint smile, as who should say: 
‘Sick nothing! He’s drunk.’’ Persons 
really sick unto death have been let die 
in just that way. 

Oh, we have learned our little book 
here in New York, and what the little 
book says is: ‘‘What’s it to you?” 
Brother’s keeper? Hardly. And, be. 
sides, what can you do with ‘that class of 
people’ ?’”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter? Are you sick? 
What’s the matter, friend? Are you 
sick?’ He kept that up until the man 
was roused from his unconsciousness, and 
my friend led him to the street. There 
was some little difficulty at first because 
the man had the notion that my friend 
was a detective, a ‘‘plain-clothes man” 
who was arresting him for vagrancy. 
But that was cleared away and the man 
prattled explainingly: ‘‘They had me in 
the Jefferson Mairket Coort t-three days 
ago, sor, for bein’ dhroonk, an’ I was allo’ 
that, sor, I'll not deny, an’ they tuck 
from me what money I had left by me, 
sor, fur to pay me fine, so I’ve had no 
place to sleep in fur the lasht two nights, 
on’y hallways, an’ ye can not sleep well in 
hallways, what wit’ the people shteppin’ 
over ye, comin’ an’ goin’, an’ ] med sure 
ye was for arrestin’ me ” 

Now here you have another proof of 
the utter uselessness of trying to do any- 
thing for ‘‘that class of people.’’ The 
very best device—the only one, in fact, 
so far invented for the uplifting of the 
down-hearted in an official way, that is to 
say, the taking of their money away from 
them and putting them into steel bed- 
rooms with plank mattresses—had utterly 
failed in this case. Instead of seeing the 
error of his ways, the wretch had taken 
to ‘‘sleeping out,’’ an offense so much 
worse than mere drunkenness as to come 
near to being as bad as bloody murder! 
Is it the fault of society that, when it has 
taken such pains to plant the thorns and 
thistles of fines and imprisonment, the 
grapes and figs of cleanliness and sobriety 
are not gathered? 

‘‘Had your lunch yet?” 





‘‘No, sor. Not yet,’’ responded—we'll 
call him ‘‘Paddy,’’ partly because that’s 
his name. 

‘*Let’s go eat.”’ 


Paddy looked at my friend quizzically. 
“To tell you the throot, sor, I have no 
money." 

‘‘Never mindaboutthat. It’smy treat. 
Where’s a fruit stand? Oh, here.”’ 

‘‘What are ye up to? Whadda you 
want o’ me annyhow?”’ inquired Paddy, 
worried in his mind. 

‘“‘T want you to come and have lunch 
with me.” 

‘‘D’ye mane it?” 

“T sure do; if you’ll be my guest. I 
want a lemon, a big one.’’ This last to 
the fruit-stand man. 

‘‘Haird ye ever the like o’ that?’ de- 
manded Paddy of me.  ‘‘Sure, ye’re the 
fairst man I ever 

‘‘No lemons? 





And you selling lemon- 


ade! Have you had your breakfast?’’ 
‘*No, sor.’’ 
“Supper last night?” 
‘Well, sor, ‘tis like this: In thim sa- 


loons, I don’t know if ye know it or not, 
they sets out what they calls a ‘free 
loonch,’ an’ i 

‘Yes, I knew that. Well, give me 
some peaches if you haven’t any lemons. 
D’ye like peaches?”’ 

‘“‘I do, sor, whin I can get them.” 

I think Paddy had a notion that lunch- 
eon should be something more substantial 
than a peach, or even two peaches, but he 
obediently munched away on it as he 
was told to do. 

“That'll do for a starter,” said my 
friend; ‘‘and now where's a restaurant?’’ 

We walked through to Forty-second 
Street, Paddy gabbling away about how 
afraid he had been that he was “pf“nched”’ 
again, and how, ify so, he would surely 
have to go to\thewUsland, for ‘‘divil receive 

(Continued on—page 564) 
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EAUTY is the heart and core of feminine 
my happiness, and an attractive complexion 
m is the chief charm of feminine beauty. 
Quite unconsciously, an attractive com- 
plexion gives a sparkle to a woman’s eye, 
WS a buoyancy to her step, and grace in the 
wearing of her clothes; it lifts her head 
and her heart, and gains for her courtesy and consider- 
ation. If she is a business woman, it helps her; in the 
home it means added love, and in society added influence, 
An attractive complexion strikes the key-note, as it were, 
for all questions of dress and colors. Beautiful gowns and 
elaborate millinery play but a small part in making a woman 
attractive. In fact, beautiful clothes call attention to a poor 
complexion, while an attractive complexion will make a woman 
good-looking, even in a calico frock. Therefore, since an at- 
tractive complexion is of such immense practical value to a 
woman, is it not wise to give the complexion proper care? 


Complexions Are Bad Through Lack of Care : ln 


How often women justify their poor complexions by the adage, ‘‘Complexions 
are born and not made.”’ The adage is true; but complexions are born good and 
made bad through lack of care. With proper care and the use of CREME DE MERI- 
DOR it is possible for every woman to have a skin of the exquisite dewy freshness of 
girlhood—the birth-gift of every woman—and it may be retained to a green old age, 
still velvety in texture and free from superfluous wrinkles. 


Créme De Meridor a Necessity 


Millions of fastidious women value the importance of being attractive too much 
to even think of doing without Créme De Meridor. To them it has become an every- 
day necessity—as necessary a toilet requisite as soap or tooth paste. They know 
that without it the skin will not retain or acquire that soft, fresh, velvety texture 
which results from its use. Créme De Meridor is also essential to cleanliness. for the 
face, which is the most delicate portion of the body, is also the most exposed. The 
dust and dirt of the atmosphere sift down upon it constantly, and the sun and wind 
chap its tender surface. Furthermore, there are excretions from the skin itself, per- 
spiration, acids and oils. All these refuse particles tend to clog the pores and induce 
pimples, blackheads, liver patches—all the elements of a muddy, lifeless complexion. 
Without care, the skin sinks under this constant onslaught of dirt from without and 
from within, and becomes tough, sallow, leathery and furrowed with ugly lines. The 
day soon arrives when the woman looks into her mirror, that uncompromising friend, 
and finds she is old! The saving ‘‘ounce of prevention”’ would have been a nightly 
application of Créme De Meridor. It clears away the stains of battle gathered during 
a strenuous day, removes the impure excretions, stimulates the tired tissues, and 
gives the pores a chance to breathe. It maintains the complexion in perfect health, 
and so preserves its youthful delicacy and bloom. 


Two Classes of Skins 


There are two great classes of skins: the greasy skin and the dry skin. The 
greasy skin is filled with large pores which constantly ¢end forth more oil than can 
be used by the tissues. The residue floods the surface of the face and is a source of 
constant annoyance. Such a skin, unless given proper care, is likely to become thick 
and swarthy, and succumbs to pimples, blackheads and discolorations. Being al- 
ready too greasy, it is clear that what is needed in this case is not a cream containing 
oils or fats, which would serve to aggravate the trouble, but a greaseless cream. 
Créme De Meridor, being entirely greaseless, is peculiarly adapted to this type of 
skin. It cleanses the outer skin of all impurities of gland and pore, and banishes the 
dead, sallow look by stimulating the normal action of the tissues. It creates beauty 
by creating health. Being greaseless it does not remain upon the surface in a greasy 
glaze, but is at once absorbed by the tissues, which it feeds and invigorates. This type 
of skin has the advantage of being thick, smooth and insensitive t'» sudden changes of 
temperature, and therefore, more easily kept in order by the use of Créme De Meridor. 

But, perhaps your skin is not oily, but dry, thin, and sensitive to every change 
of the weather. Such skins, owing to their extreme delicacy, burn in the sun, chap 
and freckle in the wind, and, without attention, soon become harsh and unresponsive 
as a mask and lined with wrinkles This type of complexion, especially, must be 
treated with Créme De Meridor. So many of the greasy creams, and particularly the 
so-called ‘‘greaseless’’ creams, contain large proportions of impure ingredients that 
draw the life from the surface tissues, leaving them parched and stiff. Créme 
De Meridor is honestly 
pure, and is a suave and 
delicate tissue builder; it 
acts as a soothing emol- 
lient that keeps the skin —< 
pliant and mobile, and | 
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If your skin be oily, or if it be dry, it needs Créme 
De Meridor to restore and maintain its exquisite glow 
of health. It fulfills the needs of both great classes of 
complexions, and at the same time, on account of its 
absolute purity, it eliminates all injurious elements. It 
does not dry or grease the skin ; it is delightfully cool 
and elusively fragrant. It may be used freely on the 
face with perfect safety from growing superfluous hair, 
as it contains no hair-growing ingredients. 


A “Delicious Cream-Bath” With 
Creme De Meridor 


If you have never had a face-bath with Créme De Meridor, 
you have before you a novel and delightful surprise. First 
comes the warm water bath which must precede all complexion 
treatment. After lathering the face, rinse thoroughly and dry 
with a soft towel, using the famous ‘‘anti-wrinkle’’ stroke upward 
and outward; then moisten the face slightly with warm water and 
give it a ‘‘cream-bath.’’ It is well to seat oneseli before a mirror for 
this operation, because the outer skin should never be wrinkled upon the cushion 
of flesh beneath it, and to avoid doing this, a mirror is necessary. Apply Créme De 
Meridor to the face, employing a light sweeping movement with the balls of the 
fingers. In using the cream about the eyes, pat it carefully, not neglecting the lids. 
When the entire surface has thus been treated, wipe all the cream off with a soft 
cloth as carefully as if the skin were a delicate bit of rose leaf easily torn. 'If the 
skin is suffering from exposure, it is well to apply the cream plentifully and leave it 
on for a few hours. This treatment will rejuvenate the most stubborn complexion. 
The warm water opens the pores, the massage stimulates the circulation, and 
Créme De Meridor whitens and heals the skin and keeps it soft and pliant. 


The Cause of Wrinkles 


The physical cause of wrinkles is twofold. It may be that the elastic substance, 
those tiny hairsprings of the outer skin, have become stiff through neglect. Then 
the skin loses its power of instant response, the stretched tissues remain taut and 
soon the visible network of fine lines appears. On the other hand, these wrinkles 
may not be the tiny ones of the thin outer skin, but the heavy corrugations of the 
underlying muscles, which have been overworked, strained, or starved. 


Créme De Meridor Eradicates Wrinkles 


““How shall I keep my face free from disfiguring wrinkles?” is a question of vital 
interest toevery woman. These distressing lines which drag the features out of shape 
and distort the beautiful contour—the tiny network that gathers about the eyes, 
raying off into ‘‘crow’s-feet,’’ the heavy indentations that mar the brow, and the deep 
creases from nostril to jaw—must be banished if the woman wishes to retain her 
beauty, and they can be, even the heavy furrows, with patience and the aid of Créme 
De Meridor. 


The Proper Movements 


The many rules for eradicating wrinkles, given by incompetent persons, do in- 
finite harm to the sensitive and responsive skin. Instead of removing wrinkles they 
induce a new crop. The proper movements to eradicate wrinkles, by Catherine de 
Meridor, will be mailed upon application. 


Unusually Popular 


Créme De Meridor is so well liked that over a million jars were sold in America 
before a single dollar was spent in advertising. A woman uses it, likes it so much 
that she tells her friends, and in this way it became famous, even before it was adver- 
tised. It is sold in 25c. and 50c. jars by all first-class dealers. If you order a jar 
from your dealer, and you find that it has been misrepresented in any way, your 
money will be refunded upon application. If your dealer does not happen to have 
it, he can get it for you within a few hours. If he will not get it for you, send us his 
name, and we will send you a generous sample jree, or we will send you a jar by mail 
upon receipt of price. 


Guaranteed Absolutely 
Pure 


Créme De Meridor is so 
pure that a child might 
eat the contents of a jar 
without the slightest ill 
effect. One Thousand 
Dollars is offered to any 
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Address all communications to THE DE MERIDOR COMPANY, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLIP ON CAP EXTRA 
German Silver, 25. Sterling, 50c. 


Useful Gifts 


It is the useful things and the 
little conveniences that make 
Christmas Giving practical. 
The old saying, that ‘‘Good 
things come in small packages,’’ 
applies especially to Waterman 
Gifts. Be sure that you buy 
the genuine Waterman’s Ideal— 
you can tell it by that imprint, 
and so can the person you give 
it to. The trade mark is our 
guarantee of perfection to your 
dealer and your dealer’s to you. 


Standard -Safety and Self -Filling Styles 
Altractive Gift Booklet on request. 


From All Dealers 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
173 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ATTENDING TO HIS DROP 


the cint I hov,”’ it having been ‘‘tuck off’’ 
him by the magistrate in Jefferson Market 


Court and what a queer thing it was en- 


tirely for the gentleman to want to help 
him, and how he was a chicken-butcher 
by trade in the old country—‘I mane 
Ireland, sor,’’ he added for the sake of 


'clearness—but that since he had been in 


fine, 


| turned into. 





America he hadn’t worked at it, having 
seized upon the first job he could get, 
shoveling coal on a steamship to South- 
ern ports, ‘‘and sure it was a very haird 
life, sor, heavy work, and very poor fo >d,”’ 
my friend nodded to me at this, it being a 
part of his theory that exhausting labor 
with insufficient nourishment induces 
men to drink, and how he had got drunk 
and missed his steamer, and his money 
had gone in no time, and the ‘“‘magis- 


'thrate in Jefferson Mairket Coort had 


tuck the lasht of it off him for to pay the 
’* and he had been sleeping in hall- 
ways, ‘‘an’ no mooney for food an’ lod- 
gin’, sor, but I had dhrink. Sure, the 
divil, I t-think, sinds us dhrink whin we 
can get naught else,’’ and—babbling, 
babbling, not sober, not clean at all and 
not handsome. 

It was no coffee-and-sinkers place we 
Paddy might have been 
more at home in a restaurant where you 


‘could kill a cow by hitting her on the 


head with one of the coffee-cups and not 
nick the coffee-cup. It was a very swag- 
ger place, indeed, we entered into, the 
grill-room, green-stained oak, pictured 


windows, mission furniture, doilies, 
dainty tableware, cut-loaf sugar. All 
that sort of thing, you know. I don’t 


think the head waiter altogether ap- 
proved of Paddy, but he was as respect- 
ful as if the drunken man had been 
brought in off an automobile, instead of 
off the landing of the Forty-fifth Street 


| viaduct. 


appeal for reform. 





When we were seated, my friend could 


‘conveniently have given Paddy a fine 


long lecture on what a terrible thing 
drink was, and have concluded with an 
He didn’t. Perhaps 
he recognized the probability of the mag- 
istrate’s having done that when he ‘“‘tuck 
the lasht of Paddy’s money off him,’’ and 
left him without the means of food and 
shelter in the most pitiless city on the 
continent. 


O. THE first thing was a lemon. 

A literal lemon. And not the gen- 
teel quarter first brought on. A big fat 
lemon sourer than sour and sourer too. 
This Paddy was urged to eat. Then 
came a cup of hot black coffee. 

“Could I have milk and sugar, sor?’’ 

“Well, hardly milk as yet. But you 
deserve a little sweetening,’’ and my 
friend took a cube of loaf sugar and deli- 
cately rasped off as much sugar dust as 
could go in your eye without pain. 
‘“Sugar?’’ he whispered to me. ‘‘Not for 
anything. Not now.” 

‘“‘Now, let’s see. What would you 
like to eat?’’ 

‘Do you give the ordher, sor?’’ 

‘“Would you like a cheese sandwich or 
a meat sandwich?’ 

“*T t-think I’ll take a mate one, sor.”’ 

Now that was what my friend was 
playing for. He hadn’t meant Paddy to 
have a fiber of meat, but this gave him a 
chance to tell Paddy what the inside of 
his stomach looked like after his spree 
(which I will not repeat) and how meat 
would be the very worst thing that poor, 
troubled stomach could get away with. 
And then he gave an order which exem- 
plified his notion of First Aid to the In- 
toxicated. There were boiled onions, 
and stuffed green peppers, and celery and 
pumpkin-pie. When these were brought 
on, my friend said grace. 

As I have never heard grace said in 
just that way, and suspect that you 
haven’t either, I will endeavor to repro- 
duce it: 

‘‘Dear God, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast given us some thirty-seven kinds of 
food - 








(Continued from page 562) 


selves, and letting the drink alone——” 
‘Sure, I’ll never dhrink more, wit’ the 
help o’ God and His Blessed Mother.”’ 
‘‘Listen. And some others which will 
specially help us when we are trying to 
brace up, like the onions, for example. 
Teach us how to use Thy good gifts so 
that we may become better men - 
‘*From this day on,’’ murmured Paddy. 
‘Listen. And live up to our religion 
as our mothers taught us i 
‘‘An’ me that hasn’t haird mass this 
eighteen-month,’’ whimpered Paddy. 
‘“‘And so, after a good life to come, to be 
with Thee in heaven. Amen.” 
‘‘Amen,”’ answered Paddy. “Sure I’m 
going to shtop the dhrink.”’ 
‘“‘T didn’t ask you to promise me that.”’ 
“IT know ye didn’t, sor. I know ye 
didn’t. But I’m wishful for to shtop. 
I niver had annybody this way to me be- 
foor. Sure,.’twas the hand o’ God that 
led you to me.” 
Evidently Paddy also holds the theory 
of divine direction. 








a HIS was not dignified and reverent 
Christianity, but rather the colloquial 
kind. Visibly Paddy sobered up. The 
clearness of his eyes returned, the clear- 
ness of his mind, the clearness of his 
speech. It could be found to be comic, 
this scene, but I declare to you my heart 
was swelling in my bosom as I sat there, 
as it could never swell by the pontifica- 
tion of the most solemn religious function 
never so devout and dignified. My eyes 
smarted with the tears that sought to 
flow and my throat ached me. I could 
not have spoken, without breaking down, 
if I had tried, but in that grill-room, at 
table with a business man and a drunken 
ship laborer, I felt another Presence who 
made Himself known, as of old time, in 
the breaking of bread. We have His 
promise that He will be with us always 
even unto the end of the world, but the 
sensing of His Presence is all too seldom. 

“I’m not going to ask you to do what I 
wouldn’t do myself,’’ my friend said. 
‘‘After a while we’re going to find a priest 
to administer the pledge to you for one 
year, but here and now | enter into a con- 
tract and agreement with you that if you'll 
let intoxicating liquors alone for a whole 
year, why, so will I.” 

Followed examination of Paddy’s phys- 
ical and spiritual health. I wish that I 
could tell you how frankly and offense- 
lessly this was done. Some of it Aunt 
Jane might not care to hear about, Aunt 
Jane being of the opinion that by the 
simple refusal to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of certain sins they cease to be. 
However, Paddy came off much better 
than those might think who do not know 
‘“‘that class of people”’ very well. 

‘But, sor,” he added, “‘though I haven't 
been to me jooty for eighteen month, fur 
tis haird to do that whin you’re workin’ 
on a shtameboat, I’m a bit of a prayin’ 
mon meself. J never lay me down, 
dhroonk or sober, but I bless meself, an’ 
if I’m sober enough I say mebby an Our 
Father an’ a Hail Mary. I prays more to 
the Blessed Mother than to the Son, the 
way she’s more tindher-hairted like, and 
whin He’d be angry an’ cross wit’ me 
for goin’ on the dhrink, she'd put in the 
good word for me to Him. 
self whin I laid meself down where you 
came an’ found me, sor, and didn’t God 
sind ye to me? I prays to her an’ she 
helps me—mostly.”’ This with a pause 
and a sigh. 


(YW 7 ELL, there was consultation and 

YY discussion as to the ways and 
means, and the upshot of it all was that 
Paddy went toa Mills Hotel, and had a 
week’s board and room rent paid for him. 
And on the way there was clean clothing 
bought, a shave, anda bath. Paddy ‘‘be- 
gan to like himself’’ as the saying goes. 
With a week’s time to look around in, he 
could maybe find a job at chicken butch- 
ering or at something, at anyrate, not 
quite so promptly inciting to alcoholism as 


I blessed me-, 


job or determination to stop drinking or 
something else, Paddy was not the same 
man. 

Walking to the church in West Forty- 
second Street he broke out with: “Cud 
I hov one more dhrink befoor I quit for 
the year ?’’ 

That to most of us would have looked 
like a weak, sinful nature. But my 
friend knew what a man feels like who 
has eaten next to nothing and drunk a 
great deal. Bromides were indicated. 
While he got the stuff at a drug-store, 
the amazing nature of his adventure 
again overcame Paddy, and he told the 
soda-water-fountain clerk about the hand 
o’ God and how the gintleman had come 
to him and helped him, and so on and so 
on. And you should have seen the fine 
look of soul-weariness upon the young 
man’s face! What was it to him? 

I think the Christianity of the priest 
who gave the pledge was of the colloquial 
nature, too. Not that the pledge missed 
any of its solemnity delivered to the kneel- 
ing man, and repeated sentence by sen- 
tence, followed by the sonorous Latin ben- 
ediction, but when my friend explained 
to the good father beforehand Paddy’s 
expressed wish for one drink more, and 
the substitution of the bromide treat- 
ment asa better thing, the priest said to 
Paddy: ‘‘Cut it out. Do what he tells 
you. He knows best. Cut it out.” 
Now “‘cut it out’ is slang. Very undig- 
nified, but 

And Paddy didn’t get away until he 
made a definite engagement for the tri- 
bunal of penance, and if there is a more 
practicable device for keeping sinful man 
up to the chalkline of duty than the tri- 
bunal of penance it hasn’t been heard 
from yet. If the priest had fixed his 
eyes on me with that compelling look he 
bent on Paddy, I should have engaged to 
come to him myself with my own confiteor 
and as many of my sins as I could re- 
member. a 





OW did it all come out? What be- 

came of Paddy? I don’t know. 
What is it my business—what is it your 
business how such an action comes out? 
In such a case, what can we do but follow 
the counsel of old AZsop, do our best and 
‘leave the event to God’’? 

How should it come out? 

My friend could only “attend to his 
own drop.”’ He could get Paddy out of 
the corner of the Forty-fifth-Street via- 
duct and his drunken stupor; he could 
sober him up and start his stomach right; 
he could get him ‘“‘wishful fur to shtop 
the dhrink’’; he could get the pledge ad- 
ministered to him; he could give him a 
bath, a shave, clean clothing, a week’s 
board and lodging so as to look for a job. 
But A JOB! That lies outside the drop. 
On every corner is a saloon, intrenched, 
apparently impregnable, or as impreg- 
nable as the city, State and Federal gov- 
ernments can make it. And in every 
saloon is a man, like other men, who must 
look out for himself and family. The 
more liquor he can sell the better he looks 
out for himself and for his family. Pad- 
dy? Why, what’s it to him what be- 
comes of Paddy? Is he Paddy’s keeper? 
Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 
The saloon-keeper is attending to his own 
drop. 

And suppose Paddy gets a job in a 
city, where half a million men are out of 
jobs, and suppose the hours are long, the 
work exhausting, and the wages too low 
to provide a comfortable room in which 
to rest up between days, or food of a sort 
that will replenish the energy put forth? 
And suppose Paddy’s stomach gets out 
of kilter, and his depurating organs can 
not throw off his self-made poisons, and 
Paddy feels dull and down-hearted, and 
he knows that one drink of whisky will 
give him the sensation of well-being, 
though not the well-being, and just at 
that moment the saloon at the corner 
appears, where there is a man that can 
think of nothing else but how many 
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sen Diane £2, Culees “Thrue for you,” broke in Paddy. shoveling coal on a steamship. A job! cents profit there is on every glass of 
138 St James’ St; Montreal “It was very bad food on the shtame- That wasthe ticket. A job! Hopebegan liquor sold? How will the story come 


12 Golden Lane, London out then? 


‘ friend was ‘fattending to his drop.” 


But OR the bucket? 
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WD boat.” 
r ‘‘Listen. Some of them are good for 
| us when we have been taking care of our- 
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OU have noticed the 
Phoenix Muffler more 
than once—whether you live 
in town or country. You’ve 
seen it worn on the street by 
well-dressed women, children 
and men—and you’ve been impressed with its exceptionally neat 
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appearance—its trim style and faultlessly perfect fit. a 

The Phoenix Muffler is different from all others. It’s the one muffler without a single disagreeable * 
feature—the one muffler that never disappoints. It is warm, snug, neat and fashionable. By a snap of a 
the patent fastener at the throat, it is instantly converted into protection for neck, throat, chest and hy 
back. Until the Phoenix was invented, mufflers and scarfs were a nuisance, a clumsy, unbecoming a 
necessity. When shopping. going in and out of warm stores and offices, the old time muffler had to be p 
constantly taken off or on, adjusted in front or back, pulled or pinned into place and constantly ‘: 
smoothed down to prevent bunching. But all of those annoyances the Phoenix overcomes. S 


The Phoenix solves all muffler problems. We studied muffler conditions thoroughly, made an 
exhaustive tests, discovered and corrected every possible defect until we had j 


THE ONLY PERFECT-FITTING MUFFLER 


suitable for every weather condition—light and convenient, yet warm and becoming. This season, 


Look closely at the actual photo- 
phs in this advertisement. Note 
how beautifully smooth the Phoenix 
adjusts itself over ali parts of the collar, 
neck and shoulders—how it snugs 
up to the throat—how thoroughly it 
rotects the back leaving no chance 
or cold blasts to chill the spine. Per- 
fect protection to the linen against 
snow, sleet and soot. See how the 
over-lapping aprons protect waist and 
chest. 


Phoenix Mufflers are manufactured 
under exclusive patents. Our yarns 


wv 
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y* 
y 
mn 
we’ve developed the Phoenix still further—improved our patent stitch—added new shapes and weaves. | 
? 
) 
wy 


are spun especially for us so as to 
retain always the beautiful silky 
lustre imparted by our secret finish- 
ing process. Damp weather, constant 
wear or frequent washing never im- 
pair the beauty of this finish. Ordi- 
mary yarns stretch—get rag-like—mak- 
ing other mufflers unfit for wear after 
short use. 


Therefore, make certain that you get 
the genuine Phoenix Muffler. In no 
other will you find the rich, lasting 
lustre, exquisite silk finish or the per- 
fect, permanent fit. 
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No. 519 ~ 
Phoenix Collar Muffler. Retail price, 75c. ) 


PHOENIX MUFFLERS } 





For Christmas 











— Phoenix Mufflers in Dainty Gift Boxes | MADE IN A WIDE VARIETY OF WEAVES AND COLORS . 
Aiwavecinaeeat:-Gentand: Phoshix: Mufflers.aré Good stores everywhere are now showing Phoenix Mufflers in me 
doubly popular at Christmas time. Packed singly every fashionable weave and shade. The necks are fashioned by our a 
in dainty holiday boxes, they are the choice of new method in numerous shapely styles (in collar size same as linen 4 
thousands of shoppers who know that this fault- | collars). All' have just enough elasticity to fit snugly close without S 
Fill up the little chinks in your gift list with these binding; sufficient “\comeback”’ to be absolutely shape-retaining, due to _ z | 
Phoenix Mufflers. There are styles and sizes for our special yarns which others cannot duplicate. } 
women, children and men in every fashionable 2 ay 
oy aaah ae. | Phoenix Mufflers are made for Women, 50 
Childrenand Men. Theysellatall good stores for en S " 
Special weaves and silk ones come higher. . 

Every genuine Phoenix is labeled ‘‘ Phoenix Muffler, Pat’d a 
June 9, 1908.”" Look for this label. No other muffler pos- Al 
sesses the exclusive Phoenix features. Untried, impractical vt 

substitutes are very likely to cause endless annoyance by : 

stretching out of shape, getting rag-like and lustreless. Don’t 

be persuaded that any other muffler can be ‘just as good.’’ 

Insist on getting the genuine Phoenix or send to us stating | 

collar size, color and style number with your dealer’s name. r 






PHOENIX KNITTING 


224 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Sole Owners of All Phoenix Patents 





No. 595 No. 595 


No. 545 No. 545 


eS | WORK 


Iustration from photographs showing Phoenix Muffler when outer garment is removed. 





DEALERS e —This is one of a big series of advertisements now appearing in the leading magazines. If you have 
® delayed putting in your stock of Phoenix Mufflers, wire us, at our expense, for a sample order. 
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Rubens 


For Infants, Misses 





‘and Women 


. No Trouble. 


No Buttons. 
Patent Nos. 828 ,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it, write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want it 
accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 


for Misses and Women 


The Rubens Shirt is so easily adjusted and fits so snugly 
to the form that it proves particularly effective in guarding 
from cold and protecting the health of invalids, those 
enfeebled by age, or others who are delicate. 


Beware of Imitations! 


th ESO ry- The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stores. Circulars, 
rice lint tree. ey stamped on every garment. 


Manuf’d by RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, CHICAGO 





The Rubens Shirt is made in 
cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from 
birth to any age. Sold at dry- 












BLOCKS OF STERLING SILVER 
INLAID AT THE BACK 
OF BOWL & HANDLE 
BEFORE PLATING 
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THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVERG- 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, SUCCESSOR 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. ~ 
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Pure white teeth are the greatest aid 
to personal beauty. 






You can have white teeth by the daily use 
of Sanitol. 


Its invisible antiseptic action will also pre- 
vent the decay of your teeth, and keep your 
cums healthy and your mouth sweet and 
wholesome. 
Sanitol is a perfect dentifrice—you can get 
it in either powder or paste form. 

Wherever toilet articles are sold—25c 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. St. Louis 





Ewing Reducing Garments 


improve your figure ang carriage 
y 


Are you reading The Pacific 
Monthly of Portland, Oregon? 


W ast ave and you need not diet, 
‘ : cage : : take drugs or tiresome exercise 
[* YOU enjoy beautiful and artistic pictures at Be tedacn tos lerce busts, hos or 
and clean, wholesome, readable stories, you # \ abdomen. They remove super- 
is 








we 
will like The Pacific Monthly. Jack London, | { ¢ fluous flesh from any or 
} 
. 


arts of the body wi harm 
Max Nordau, C. E. S. Wood, Rabbi Wise, parts of the body without 


r \ or inconvenience. Made to 
William Winter, and other noted writers | \ your measure to reduce just 
write for us. 


the parts you wish. Comfort- 
able to wear, perauee i 

a you are interested 3 orange crore “int Reducing Garment io 

poultry-raising, raising apples, dairying, or 1 _ not bind or distribute the 

you want to know all about the irrigated lands, Re, Hesh to other parte they 

if you are looking for a home in the West, 

The Pacific Monthly will give you accurate 

and reliable information. 


\ completely dissolve the 
« flabby fat. ear a few 

For 25 cents in stamps we will send you three recent, 

beautifully illustrated issues of the magazine. Address 


weeks before having your new 
PACIFIC MONTHLY, Portland, Oregon. 


gown made. Write today for 
TELEGRAPHY 
LF ARN BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 


descriptive booklet and meas- 
BY MAIL.-AT YOUR OWN HOME 


urement blanks. 
E. L. EWING COMPANY, 
Anyone can learn {[t eastly In a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demund for telegraph operators, 


Dept. HT, 3223 Sheffield Ave., Chicago. 
book Keepers and stenographers, Nocharge for tultion 


: STALLMAN’S 
A DRESSER TRUNK 
until position is secured. Write today for particulars. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 


Easy togetat everything without dis- 
ASA Inatitute Bullding, : Kalamazoo, Mich. 


5 








turbing anything. No fatigue in pack- 
ing and unpacking. Light, strong 
roomy drawers. Hold: as much an 
costs no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand Riveted; strongest trunk 
made. In small room serves as 
; chiffonier. C. O. D. privilege of 
: examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 
F. ASTALLMAN, 49E.Spring 8t., Columbus, O. 
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THE DELINEATOR CHILD- 
RESCUE CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 513) 


IS gentle nature and unsel- 
fish, considerate manner to- 
ward his playmates have 
won him love and sym- 
pathy. Miles has brown eyes 
and brown hair. He has a 
good mind and an excellent 
record in the kindergarten. He is indus- 
trious, docile and truthful. His health is 
good and he will grow to be a handsome 
boy. Who will take this child? Who 
will make life happy for him? For further 
information address Child-Rescue De- 
partment, care of THE DELINEATOR. 





ANCY is only six, but half of her life 

has been so sad that it is no wonder 
there is a grieved, timid look in her big 
brown eyes. Three years ago Nancy’s 
mother died. Her heart broke, it was 
said, because the father of her three lit- 
tle children spent ail that he earned for 
drink. After the funeral Nancy and her 
brothers were so neglected that relatives 
reluctantly took the little girl. For two 
years Nancy was a baby Cinderella. No 
one gave her any care, except a kind 
neighbor who finally reported to the su- 
pervisors of charities that the child was 
being reared in demoralizing surround- 
ings. Nancy is now in a Maryland in- 
stitution, waiting for a real home. She 
is a healthy, normal child who gives 
promise of unusual beauty and _ intelli- 
gence. Nancy has the sweetest ways, 
the asylum attendants report. Her long 
brown curls were cut off when she entered 
the institution and her portrait does not 
do her justice. She is affectionate, obed- 
ient and truthful, and will be a loving 
daughter for some one. For further in- 
formation address Child-Rescue Depart- 
ment, care of THE DELINEATOR. 


URKE comes from Quaker stock and 

he has an unusual charm of person- 
ality. In the nursery of the Cincinnati 
institution, where he has passed a year, 
one quarter of his life, he enjoys the dis- 
tinction of attracting special attention 
from all visitors. He is a pretty child, 
with large blue eyes, a fair complexion 
and light hair, but what is more than mere 
physical beauty, he has a wide-awake, 
active mind, his powers of observation 
are extraordinary and his activity is 
astonishing. He is the busiest child in 
the nursery and is most helpful in taking 
care of his little companions. Always 
happy, he has a smile that is most enga- 
ging. He isan even-tempered, affection- 
ate little man, honest and truthful. ‘“‘He 
is one of the most attractive children we 
have ever had here,” is written across the 
record sent to THE DELINEATOR by the 
superintendent of the home. Soon after 
the marriage of Burke’s parents every- 
thing went wrong with them. One day 
the boy’s young mother became weary of 
poverty and went away, leaving the tiny 
boy with his father, who did not know 
what to do with him. He will be a joy 
to any home. Applications will be re- 
ceived from any State in the Mississippi 
Valley. For further information address 
Child-Rescue Department, care of THE 
DELINEATOR. 


ELEN is another of the children 

who must seek foster-mothers be- 
cause their own mothers are unable to 
support them. When she was a tiny 
baby her father died, leaving several 
children. The mother made a_ brave 
effort to keep her little family together, 
but discovered that it was impossible 
to earn enough for proper care for the 
baby. Rather than see the child neg- 
lected or exposed to the influence of bad- 
iy trained children, the mother has made 
the supreme sacrifice of maternal love: 
she has voluntarily surrendered the child 
with the stipulation that a Christian home 
shall be found for Helen somewhere in 
Kansas. Helen is just two years old. 
She has hazel eyes, soft brown hair, and a 
complexion of ivory tint with red cheeks. 
She is an affectionate, obedient little girl, 
a bit quick-tempered, but easily guided. 
When she has a chance to be her own, 
bright self she sings at her play, and gives 
promise of a beautiful voice. .For fur, 
ther information address Child-Rescue 
Department, care of THE DELINEATOR. 
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WRITE for our new catalogue 

illustrating and describing 
our 1910 models, the most de- 
lightful musically and the hand- 
somest in case design and finish 
we have ever made. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are of superlatively fine quality, 
and contain the latest devices 
for enhancing tone quality, dura- 
bility and tune staying. Used in 
over 350 critical musical and edu- 
cational institutions and 46,000 
discriminating homes. 


Our ‘‘No Risk’’ Order Plan, 


embodying our “on approval’ proposi- 
tion, is available anywhere in the United 
States where no dealer sells Ivers & Pond 
Pianos. Railway freights both ways at 
our expense if piano is not satisfactory. 
Our Easy Payment System makes piano- 
buying easy. For catalogue and full 
description of our unique proposition, 


Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


+ 
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| Kon Vou Well? 


Have You a Good Figure? 


You can surprise your husband and friends 
by giving 15 minutes a day, in your room, to 
special directions which I give you to 
strengthen vital organs and nerves, so you 
are relieved of chronic ailments. Your body 
can be rounded and you can have as good a 
figure, as gracefully carried, as any woman 
of your acquaintance. 












A pupil who was 
thin writes me : 

“I just can't tell you 
how happy Iam! I wore 
low neck and short 
sleeves the other night 
and I was so proud 
of my neck and arms! 
My busts are rounded 
out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come 
just where I wanted It 
and I carry myself 
like another woman. 
My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. 
You remember I have 
not been constipated 
since my second les- 
son and I had taken 
something for years. 
I guess my stomach 





must be stronger, too, for I sleep like a baby and my 
nerves are so rested. I feel as if 1 had missed so mach 
enjoyment in life, for I never did have such good times 


\ before. I feel so well all the time." 
I have built up thousands of women, why not you? 
Write me, and if I cannot help your particular case 
I will tell you so. 
I give each pupil the individual, confidential 
treatment which her case demands. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. T 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

' aE eS eee Sa EP SE SSeS ay ee _- 

NOTE: Miss Cocraft s name sfands for progress tn the 
sctemttific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


There are over 25,000 towns in the 
United States, in each of which at least 
one enterprising woman can make $25 
cash and get a Hoosier Special Kitchen 
Cabinet free besides. 

Write us at once for our Hoosier Club Plan 
booklet, mailed free, which tells a simple story 
that will surprise you. No town Is too small. 

It is a grand oppor- 
tunity to get the lead- 
ing Kitchen Cabinet of 
the world free—the 
$25 goes with it. This 
offer is for a limited 
time only, and does not 
apply in towns where 
we have dealers. 

The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 

200 Adams St. 
Newcastle, Ind. 

















if i a al as 
well as anybody. ow ; 
something new — THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but you 
can’t see them—they are invisible. 

I would not know | had them wm, 
Zz myself, only that | hear all right.” 


The MORLEY PHONE 


mee ee and 

, Taviable, F coaicaable. , 
\ weightless and harmless. 

> An can adjustit. Over 

one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 









THE-MORLEY>CO., Dept. 710, Perry Bidg., Phila. 

























Get a Hoosier 
FREE 
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ap 
because it cleans and disin- 
fects at the same time. It 
does all that other soaps 
can do for cleanness. It 
does more than other soaps 
can do for health. 


Soap meets every requirement of 
modern Hygiene. It deodorizes 
as well as disinfects. It is the 
health soap of the home. Noth- 
ing equals it for toilet, bath or 
shampoo. 


MORE THAN SOAP 
YET COSTS NO MORE 


5c. At Your 


Grocers 


Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ormont’s Cam phor Ice protects pour complex. 
fon against cold weather injury, relieves chapped 
skin, promotes a clear ruddy glow to the checks 
and an exquisite satiny softness. 

We want you to know for yourself its comfort 
and value by trying it at our expense. 

A large sample sent absolutely free if you will 
mention the name and addrcss of a druggist with 
whom you deal. 


ORMONT CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. D, 192 West Broadway New York City 


This Style of FIRFELT JULIET 
in 14 shades ranging from cardinal $2.00 






to royal purple—Price - - 
Ask your dealer. 


It is a delight to slip your tired JK 
feet into beautiful Firfelt Slippers : 
or to wear them about the house 
if you are much on your feet. 

In your bed room or bath 
room they are always a comfort. 


If your dealer doesn't carry these @ 
slippers send us his name and we 
wi 


supply you. 
Send for. Book of Styles. 

























Cuts Fuel Bill in Half 


The KOOKERRAKER bakes potatoes in 22 minutes and everything 


} 


in half the time require I 
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oven and NO BURN ON BO 

TOM. Cooksvevgetablesat same 
time on any size or kind of stove 
over one blaze or griddle Ex- 
pressed to any address $1.25. 
Agents §6 to $10 a day. One 


suld 71 in three days—s in you 
Thrifty Appliance Company 
719 Monolith Ruilding, New York 
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3 They mend all leaks in all utensils 
> brass, copper, graniteware, hot wat: 
ety ete. No solder, cement or rivet. 
Can use them; fit any surface: two 
In use. Send for sample pkg. 10c ‘ 
Ke. assorted sizes, 25¢ post paid. 
Collette Mfz. Co., Box 101, 


Arents ¥ 
Amsterdnm, N. Y. 
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Ornamental Iron Fence Corre" {22 seed for 
Series, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Cate 
Ole free. Write for Speelal Offer. 

THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 686, Decatur, Ind. 
















THE DELINEATOR 





THE DELINEATOR SYM- 
POSIUM AT MEMPHIS 


(Continued from page 508) 


HE Memphis Foundling 
Home Association maintains 
a free home in which are re- 
ceived foundlings and other 
destitute babies under two 
years of age. Since the in- 
corporation of the institu- 
tion in 1907, about one hundred chil- 
dren have been placed by legal adoption 
in private homes. The Women’s Hospital 
Association began its work with the open- 
ing of a free dispensary some twenty 
years ago. Later the gift of forty thousand 
dollars founded the Lucy Brinkley Hos- 
pital, which is maintained through popu- 
lar subscription and the funds raised by 
the association. 





The Ninctcenth Century Club was or-_ 


ganized to afford its members opportunity 
for culture through its classes in art, liter- 
ature, history, travel, current events, 
domestic science and social economics. 
But long since the light of its efforts has 
radiated over the whole city. Its lecture 
bureau has brought to Memphis distin- 
guished speakers, educators and musi- 
Cians. 

Through the club’s efforts the National 
Tuberculosis Exhibit was brought to the 
city; and from the public interest created, 
the Tuberculosis Hospital resulted. The 
club also vigorously prosecuted the cam- 
paign that accomplished the establish- 
ment of the City Hospital. Through its 
efforts the police matron was appointed. 

For its philanthropies the club main- 
tains traveling libraries, contributes to 
social settlement work, has a coopera- 
tive loan fund from which teachers wish- 
ing to attend normal schools may borrow 
money without interest, fills eight hundred 
stockings annually for the Salvation Army 
Christmas tree, gives entertainments for 
the blind two afternoons during each 
month, and not long since maintained for 
six months a free art loan exhibit. The 
Nineteenth Century Club-house is a hand- 
some building, the property of the organ- 
ization. Through its hospitality several 
local charitable and educational clubs are 
given the use of rooms free of charge. 

The Free Kindergarten Association of 
Memphis introduced this educational 


movement in the city when in November, | 


1888, they rented the cottage in which 
they started Memphis'’s first free kinder- 
garten. There were eighty-five pupils, 
and the association raised over one thou- 
sand dollars to defray the expenses of that 
first year’s work. The school was main- 
tained for six years until pioneer philan- 
thropy in this direction was rendered 
unnecessary. But the association recounts 
with pride the fact that it awakened the 
city to this need for the children. 

The Vanity Fair Club gives the annual 
Charity Ball of Memphis. The proceeds 
are divided between the Episcopal Church 
Home, the Porter Home and Leath Or- 
phanage. 

Other clubs reporting were the Colum- 
bine Book Club, the Germania, which is 
a study club, the Memphis Press and 
Authors’ Club, the Teachers’ Educational 
League, the MacDowell Club, which en- 
courages American music, the Graduate 
Nurses’ Association of West Tennessee, 
the Memphis and Shelby County Graduate 
Nurses’ Association, the Memphis Visiting 
Nurse Association, the Women’s Ever- 
green Civic Club, the Amateur Musical] 
Club and the Kennedy Book Club. 

After the imposing array of activities 
reported by the women’s clubs, the Mayor 
called on the Business Men’s Club to tell 
their story. They number one thousand 
five hundred resident and four hundred 
non-resident members. Their object is to 
promote the commercial interest and 
general welfare of Memphis. Their special 
pride is in the Memphis water system, 
which is the largest artesian water supply 
in the United States. 

The city is the largest hardwood pro- 
ducing lumber market in the world, the 
largest inland cotton markct, and it has 
the most approved system of cotton 
storage known, one warchouse alone cov- 
ering one hundred and twenty-five acres. 
As an evidence of the growth of Mem- 
phis, the fact was cited that during the 
past year seventeen thousand new homes 
were erected. 
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CVERY GIRL’S LIBRARY 


TEN Magnificent Volumes, 4, 5:6 ins, about 350 pages each 
ONLY $ 4= ee $2.00 with your order, and 
= $2.00 on receipt of books 


The Big Book Value Offer of the Year = = «= «= LIMITED NUMBER 
Delivered FREE to all Express offices in United States. 10% extra to Canada 


The Ideal XMAS or BIRTHDAY Present 
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EVERY GIRL’S LIBRARY 
at) beautbul se a a Pig TIL MTC nO ee eo | 
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OW THE EGYPTIAN MOTHERS RAISED THEIR DAUGHTERS. The manners 
and customs of the Greek and Roman mothers—how they brought up their daughtere— 
what they thought, read and studied—their culture and refinement—in short, all the 
great masterpieces in literature that appeal directly to mothers and daughters, from the very 
beginning of civilization and books to the present day. What every girl of twelve to 
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twenty should read, as well as every mother (and, for that matter, boys and men), in- Pearson 
stead of wasting their precious time over silly, trashy, sentimental and ephemeral novels. - Pub. Co : 
"THIS LIBRARY CONTAINS ALL THE GREAT WORTH-WHILE New York Cit 

poems, essays, folk-lore, my Holoe stories, great historical events, lives of the y 
mothers of great men, as well as the lives of the world’s great women. It is a N. Y. Dept. 201 
library of inspiration and uplift. All brought together in ten volumes. 











Enclose please find $4.00. 
Send me, prepaid, EVERY 
Girv’s LisRaAry. 


Double index as to both subject matter and authors. 


"THESE TEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES CONTAIN OVER 
3500 PAGES, and are printed from a new cast of 10-point type, 
large, clear and on pure white antique paper, specially made for the 
edition. The pages are wide with liberal margins, and illustrated by 
specially made _line-cut frontispieces. Bound in de luxe Art 
loth, backs and sides stamped with ornamental designs. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
Fill out this Coupon < 
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A SHINE THAT 
Really Outlasts 
All Others 


under the heat of the stove 
is what you want, and if you 
have not found it, you must 
just ask for R1sInG SUN and 
you will have it as true as you 
live. Other makers claim it 
because they know it is the 
essential thing. We have got 
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it, and you can prove it, and be 
you will thank us forshowing § bes 
you that a RIsING SuN mir- B® 
ror smooth shine is really a 


superior in durability to any- 
thing which hitherto you may 
have THOUGHT best. Insist 
on having the real best. 
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One package of Rising Sun will polish 
your stove many times, covering more 
surface than a dozen packages of liquids 
which always separate and settle out. 


MORSE BROS., Props., 
Canton, Mass., U.S. A. / 
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Grand Prize Contes! 


To those who state their ages and make a free-hand copy of this 
picture, which in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as good 
as the original, we will send absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS 
an illustrated magazine devoted exclusively to drawing, success and 
achievement. This magazine is profusely illustrated each month, and 
contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illustrating: ll be an aid and an 

















it will 


inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 40 per cent. as good as the original? If you 
have, it will prove that yon HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can 
be easily developed by practical. individual training. Trained Artists 
earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, bept. 100, Scranton, Pa. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any_other. 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. 









Guaranteed to color silk, wool and ‘cotton equally well. 
Write for free booklet-—How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Il. 
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More Than Chicago, Boston 
And Philadelphia Combined 


Figures recently given out by the Public Service 
Commission show that the passenger traffic on the New 
York City roads is greater than that of Caleago: Phila- 
delphia and Boston put together. 

The figures are staggering. And while we hate to 
paint the lily—we ask to be allowed to make one dab: 


If you can reach more passengers in a year in 
New York City than you can reach in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston combined—what is your 


advertising decision? > 


THE DELINEATOR 


it also helps them to have good times. It now has 


waiting for more. 


F COURSE, by this time your 

smali heads are all buzzing with 
thoughts of Christmas, your hearts 
beating a little faster perhaps, and your 
fingers itching to be at work to fashion 
some giftsfor your friends. For, after all, 
there is nothing like the fun of actually 
making something for some one we love. 
Let us all surprise our grown-up friends 
and loved ones with some dainty little 
gift that we have made ourselves. What 
could be nicer for mother or father or the 
busy big brother, sister or friend than 
something for the desk? With a little 
patience and care the dainty cretonne 
articles here pictured can be made and 
are sure to please even a very particular 
grown person and the cost is very small. 





THE JENNY WREN CLUB 


Buying Christmas Presents with Pennies 


The Jenny Wren Club for Girls aims first of all to make good sewers of its members. But 


80,000 active members and there is a welcome 


If you want to join, write to Catherine Heath, THE DELINEATOR. 


have the same sized square, but four 
small pockets will have been formed for the 
stamps. Open these out and bind the 
edges with wash or taffeta baby ribbon. 

The desk or blotter corners are made 
on a foundation of paper seven inches 
long and three and a half wide. Cover 
one side with cretonne, being sure to 
paste it carefully over the sides and ends. 
Then fold the two ends to meet the sides, 
forming a triangle or corner, and bind the 
loose edges with a piece of paper pasted 
on the under side. For the blotter back, 
a heavy pasteboard is needed, one side of 
which should be covered with cretonne. 

The calendar, telephone register, ‘‘tell- 
tale’? and desk memorandum are made 
on the same kind of foundation of paste- 


And remember, it is the most liberal-spending public 
on earth—right here in New York City. 
We have the exclusive control of all advertising space 


in the New York City Surrace Cars—boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Richmond and in the Fifth Avenue 


Auto Busses. 


No patent medicine or 


‘“‘cure’’ 


Study the cards—we have a standard. 





Acsert M. TuHorntTon, 
MANAGER, D&PARTMENT OF THE EAST, 


or erensy. but d delightful to use. 


Pa] tive toilet cream for chap 
8-4 mess of the skin. 





Dealings direct with principals only. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 


Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Notice to National Advertisers: 


63% of the circulation of The Pacific Monthly of 
Portland, Oregon, is West of the Rocky Mountains. Over 
80% of its circulation is West of the Mississippi River. 
Why not increase your business in the Northwestern and 
Pacific Coast States by using The Pacific Monthly? 


For rate card and full particulars address 


PACIFIC MONTHLY, Portland, Oregon. 


1133 Broapway, 
New Yorx 
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Te aenreee ite wenderfal Werk {mn Baking, Oooking, Fuel Saving, an 
absolutely Free Trial Offer. Freight Prepald by us. Write for Took, 
66 99 RESTORED AND MODERNIZED IW 

THE OLD ‘DUTCH OVEN THIS REMARKABLE RANGE. 

In the ‘“‘Impe eee we have brought back to life the famous “Dutch Oven” 
of old Cotonial uve: o other Range at any has this sur pig aA , vantage: 
of stone 

sures ovens thoro baking of bread, Roaste nicae to perfection. 

Easy to manage. “Bi ‘Fue Fatt Bur 


None docs such pertect work. e even heat of tbe so 


avea half your 


ues, and many other improvements. 


Direct from factory. at wholesale price aon rave the Jobbers’ and Dealers’ 
te TO-DAY for big catalog, and 


profits. ey Credit Terms if wanted. 


apecial pri 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO. 





“Espey’s s Fi aap ‘Cream 
Makes the Skin Soft, White and Smooth 
A liquid preparation that dries quickly—never sticky 

es and allays irritation. 


Endorsed by the public for 34 years as the most effec- 
, lips or any rou 


oves can be wor at once after using. 
Excellent also as a face lotion for gentlemen after 


shaving. At All Dealers. Two Sizes—25c and 50c. 
ze ESEeYs Mfr., Bas South Cooter Ave: Ciiceee 
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advertising accepted. 


G. C. PATTERSON, 
MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF THE WasrT, 
337 MARQUETTE BLDG., 
Cuicaco, Int. 


ns coal or wood. 


2 Other Exelusive aud Impertant Features with the ‘‘ Imperial.” 
Odor Hood, Oven Thermometer, Money Saving Ash Sifter, Pouch Feed, Porce 
Jain Lined Reservoir, Towel Rail, Duplex Anti-Clinker Grate, Blue Steel Body, ; 
Asbestos “ot 


460 State St., Cleveland, Ohio 












1—Stamp-case and blotter-corner 


of pink and white 


cretonne 
Here is what you must 2 
have when you set to work: : 
1 yard cretonne or ‘ 
silkoline......... 25 cents : 
1 jar library paste....15 “2 fi ----bee-e-ff. 


1 pair clock hands... 
1 small memo pad... 2 “ 
1 small pencil ...... 2 
1 sheet blotting-paper 5 


This is what you must be 
sure to keep in mind if you 
want to have your gift just 
right: Plan the whole thing 
before you take up your scissors; know 
just which side of your cardboard is to 
be covered; mark off just where it is to 
be turned over. Now, remembering this, 
and having your paste moist but not wet, 
you are ready to begin. In pasting the 
cloth over the cardboard be sure to smooth 
it out quickly to prevent wrinkles, and 
when the pasting is done place the cov- 
ered board or paper under a heavy weight 
and leave several hours, perhaps all 
night, until perfectly dry. 

For the little stamp cases, cut an exact . 
square from paper, making each side six 
inches. Be sure the square is perfect 
and its corners right-angled. Cover both 
sides with cretonne and put away until 
perfectly dry. Then comes the folding, 
and this must be carefully done just ac- 
cording to the diagram. Fold the places 
marked 2 over to center 
marked 1, thus making a 
smaller square. Then 
fold the two flaps over 
in exactly the opposite 
direction, and you will 











ie tell-tale 






3—Diagram of 
stamp-case 
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2—A charming calendar 


board, and then covered 
with cretonne. For all of 
them two pieces exactly simi- 
: lar are laid together. From 
sitchcsc ths the top one the oblong or 
. oF other kinds of sections are 
carefully cut out, the cloth 
being pasted neatly around 
the edges. To the calendar 
the easel support is added, 
being pasted to the back 
of the case that holds the 
calendar cards. 

I am sure you would all 
like to give your friends a box or jar of 
candied flowers. What could be prettier 
than sugared rose petals or violets? And 
do you know that these can be made with 
very little trouble? Select a few dozen 
fine violets, cut the stems off short and 
arrange thickly in rows on a smooth table 
or board. Pluck the petals of half a 
dozen fragrant roses—pink and red make 
a bright effect—and arrange just as the 
violets. Then take one-half pound of 
loaf sugar, and pour on it just enough wa- 
ter to dissolve it. Boil this until it forms 
threads when dripped from the spoon. 
While it is still at the boiling-point plunge 
in the prepared violets, taking great care 
with them. The blooms must be dipped 
singly with a fork or hat-pin. As the 
flowers are placed on buttered paper a 
blunted hat-pin should be used to straight- 
en the petals. For the 
rose leaves the liquid 
should be cooled some- 
what. The candies if put 
in small glass jars will 
keep fresh a long time. 
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; OSSUM was a favorite dish in the cabins at Broad- 

~ lands plantation, though it seldom found its way 
to the table at the Big House. The three Ran- 
delph children were always intensely interested in the 
game which the possum hunters brought home; for more 
oiten than not these were alive, having shammed death 
and been picked up by the tail and carried in dangling 





“De store was full o’ folks doin’ dey Christmas tradin’ ” 


from a stick. They are sorry little beasts, with dis- 
honest, squinting eyes close together, and mournful, 
long, thin noses. 

‘*That one looks like a widow,” Patricia said, point- 
ing to a possum in a slat pen at Uncle Bergen’s cabin. 

*-I think she looks as if she has lost her children, be- 
sides her husband,’’ amended Pate, laughing. 

‘*Poor old Mammy Possum!”’ cooed little Isabel. 

‘*She ain't lost none o’ her chillens,”’ asserted America, 
the nurse girl. ‘I knows in reason dat ain’t what gricve 
her, ’caze she got a pocket in her coat for to tote her 
chillen in.” 

When Mammy Possum had been taken from the pen 
and the pocket shown to the children, their questions 
brought the inevitable story from the devoted America. 


OUR DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS 
MAMMY POSSUM GOT HER POCKET 


BY GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


lustrations by Gordon Ross 


Bd 


“You see, hit come 'bout dis-hyer way,’’ the girl 
began. ‘'Long ‘bout Christmas time, Mammy Possum 
go to de store for to do her tradin’. She done take 
Sammy an’ Bob an’ Joe Possum ’long wid her, ’caze she 
ain’t got nobody for to leave ’em wid. She tote a poke 
on her shoulder for to put her plunder in, an’ she give 
one hand to Sammy, an’ one to Bob, for to lead ’em. 
An’ Joe he whine an’ he fuss: ‘Oh, Mammy Possum, I 
ain't got nothin’ for to hold to. I gwine git losted—I 
knows LI is.’ 

‘Ketch a-holt o’ Bobby’s hand,’ say Mammy Pos- 
sum. 





“Whar you leave dat young un’,” say Mr. Porkypine 


‘* ‘Bobby's ol’ hand, hit’s so scra-a-atchy,’ little Joe 
say. 

“Little Joe was de baby, an’ raised a pet; he was 
spi’lt—yas, law! he was a piece o’ spilt meat, dat 
youngest possum. But he mammy, look like dey hain't 
nothin’ she won't put up with, or ondertake, for to 
please him. So what ye reckon she done now? Why, 
she up an’ put dat possum chils in de poke an’ pack him 
all de way to de storehouse! Den, when she git dar, 
what wid de storeman sayin’, ‘Lemme show you some 
dis hyer fine calikers;’ an’, ‘Please, ma’am, Miz. Possum, 
taste dis-hyer cheese, an’ see don’t you want to buy a 
piece o’ hit,’ she lay dat poke down an’ fergit hit. 
Gentermans, she plumb lost de poke, an’ little Joe Pos- 
sum in it! 

‘*De store was full o’ folks doin’ dey Christmas tra- 
din’, an’ Mammy Possum commence to holler an’ run 
‘round ’mongst 'em, an’ ax ’em all is dey see her poke, 
or her little Joe Possum. She holler an’ she bounce, an’ 
she mighty nigh break up de meetin’ wid her carryin’ 
on. De storeman want dat sorter doin’s stopped. He 
tell her an’ he tell her to quit it, an’ hush her fuss. But 
lawsy! She ain’t studyin’ ’bout quittin’— she ain’t 
got no notion o’ hushin’ her fuss, Mammy Possum ain’t. 
She jes’ holler de louder, an’ run ’round de faster, an’ 
bounce de higher, like she plumb crazy. So de store- 
man he up an’ sont for de sheriff—he did so. Mr. 
Porkypine was de sheriff in dem days, an’ he soon step 
in an’ take a hand. 

“Hey, you!’ he holler at Mammy Possum, whar 
she’s (a-r’arin’) an’ bellerin’ an’ weavin’ around 'mongst 
de storeman’s plunder. ‘You hush dat fuss.  I'se 
*shamed on ye. Folks can hear ye plumb to de co’t- 
house.’ 

‘‘He grab a-holt her, an’ sorter lean de sharp ends 0’ 
his quills inter her. 

“Ouch! she squeal. ‘Yas, sir, I'll hush an’ be still.’ 

“Well, den,’ say Mr. Porkypine, ‘whar you leave dat 
young ’un?”’ 

***Oh, I had ‘im in my poke, please sir; an’ de pesky 
string hit break, an’ de poke git lost; an’ now my dear 
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“ Hit didn't take him long to find dat poke an’ Josey” 


little Josey somewhars, tied up in dat poke. He cain't 
git out, an’ I cain’t find 'im; an’ he ’bleege to starve to 
death! Oh, Josey—osey—wosey! An’ Mammy Pos- 
sum des cry like her heart plumb broke. 

‘“*Well, set dar,’ say Sheriff Porkypine. ‘I don't 
care how much ye snuffles, but I don’t want no mo' 
weavin’ ’round ’mongst de customers an’ de plunder,’ he 
Say. 

“Yas, sir,’ say Mammy Possum, a-sobbin’ an’ a- 
snubbin’, 





‘‘Mammy Possum had a pocket in every coat she 
had” 


“But hit didn’t take Sheriff Porkypine long to find 
dat poke un’neath de counter; an’ Josey Possum was 
all curled up fast asleep inside ©’ hit. Or mebbe he 
was playin’ dead, like possums does. 

‘* “Now, dar yo’ poke an’ yo’ possum chile,’ he tell de 
lady. ‘An’ don’t Iet dis-hyer thing happen agin. Ef 
I was you I’d have me a pocket sewed fast into de inside 
o’ my coat, for to carry my chillenin. I’s s'prised dat 
all ladies don’t have sich.’ 

‘*Thanky sir—thanky, kindly!’ say Mammy Pos- 
sum. ‘I'll do dest like you say. You isa kind genter- 
man—ef you is de sheriff what takes folks to jail—an’ 
you knows a heap.’ 

“So dat’s how come it dat Mammy Possum sect up 
nights to sew a pocket an’ put hit in every coat she had; 
an’ she liked hit so well dat all Mammy Possums been 
doin’ de same to dis day an’ time.”’ 
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Copyright, 1909, by Howard R. Cort 
T WAS a dreary December afternoon. Outside the rain was falling 
| steadily, and though the fire burned cheerily in the open grate, Dona- 
kin was lonely. He had played with his soldiers and his trains and 
his toy automobile until he was tired, and now he knelt down on the 
floor with his Wild West picture-book. 

The first picture he liked best of all. It showed an Indian ina beautiful 
feathered head-dress mounted ona black horse. Donakin had often won- 
dered why his spear was upraised, and where he was going and whether 
he had been a savage Indian or one friendly to the palefaces. 

The picture opposite had always interested him too. It represented a 
bear surrounded by wolves and fighting for his life. ‘‘Did he escape?” 
wondered Donakin now for the hundredthtime. ‘‘Did he? I wish I knew.” 

And then the first page rustled. The little boy glanced at it and quick- 
ly drew back in astonishment. For coming right out of the book on his 
splendid black horse was the Indian! 

“Oh!” cried Donakin in amazement. 

“Don't be scared, little paleface,’’ said the warrior kindly. ‘Me likes 
you. Me hear you say often and often you like to know the stories of 
these pictures. To-day you lonely, so me show you something nobody 
ever saw before.” 
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He pointed to the opposite page. Donakin turned his head just in time 
to see the bear leap from the book and race across the floor with the wolves 
at his heels. Suddenly the great creature turned and faced them. For 
a second they stood at bay, then with one bound they were upon him, 
sinking their gleaming teeth into his neck and sides. 

‘Seven against one! Of course they'll kill him,”’ cried the small watch- 
er. But like a flash the bear reared, shaking loose the wolves at his sides. 
Then with one blow of his strong right paw he struck off the cruel enemy 
at his throat. The wolves, completely vanquished, raced back into the 
book, to Donakin’s great surprise. In a moment the bear followed them, 
and then they all took their places exactly as befroe. 

‘‘Now,’”’ said the Indian, who had until then stood silently aside, ‘‘turn 
the page, little paleface, and tell me what you see.”’ 

Donakin did as he was bidden. 

_ Can you tell what he saw and what happened? If you can, write your story 
in three hundred words or less and address it to Aunt Betty, care of THE DE- 
LINEATOR. The child who sends the best answer will receive a prize of five dollars 
and the five children who send the five next best answers will each receive a prize o 
one dollar. This contest is open to all without charge or consideration of any kind. 
Contestants need not be subscribers to _ THE DELINEATOR. 


Next month we will see more of Donakin’s wonderful adventures with his 
Wild West picture-book. 
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Try It On 


WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and 
much more palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh 
Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 
by its use. 


For four genera- 
tions it has stood 
unrivaled as a sea- 


soning. 


Beware 
of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts. 
New York. 








Earned by a Girl 
During Spare Time 


Last year a young woman in Pennsyl- 
vania obtained enough subscriptions to 
our magazines to earn $115.50 by spare 
time work. This young woman secured 
most of her orders by writing letters, and 
through the telephone. This was about 
a year ago. Since then we have broad- 
ened our offers, and increased the oppor- 
tunities for larger earnings. We now 
offer every girl in America a chance to 
earn a liberal profit by merely doing a 
little spare time work. The character of 


The World’s Work, Country Life in 
America and The Garden Magazine 


indicates the dignity and the high moral 
plane of the business. 


We are proud of what has been done 
by our Pennsylvania girl, and we have 
written about her experiences in a little 
book which we have called “7he Eliza- 
beth Shippen Plan,” a copy of which 
we shall be glad to send to any girl who 
wants to earn money ina pleasant and 
congenial manner. ‘The opportunity 1s 
open to all. There isn’t one cent of 
expense to you. Generous assistance is 
given every one who sincerely tries to 
make a success. All you have to do to 
find out all you want to know about this 
practical plan, is to address a note or a 
postal card and ask for 


‘*The Elizabeth Shippen Plan’’ 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


139 E. 16th St., New York 










Write a postal STRONG CHILDREN 
Bow for book —bright eyes—rosv cheeks—ruyyed, 
of styles L r healthy bodies—all can be had if you 
. et your 
prices,orsee iiian IRISH MAIL 
them at f —the popularchildren’s car. Endorsed 
your deal- Re obs pheelelans—keepe chiltren out in 
ers. the fresh alr. (éentane Irish Matlhoe 


large nameon seat Don the ae sed up 

ly gubsnitutes. Lauk for the niaone. At 

ell up-t-date dealers or erite to us 

for book of atelee and pri es 
HILL STANDARD MFG. CO., 
46% Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, 
Indlana. Makera auf © Heusmier 
Rrpresa” and “Silent Larter” 
Boys’ Wagena. 
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Round Table, THI 
shows boys how 


and out. It 


The Bov Kn lights of the 
DELIN T-EATOR’S big boys’ clu 1b, 
to have ood times bo th ind loors 
has bran ches all over America and a number in 
foreign countries. Don’t you boys who are not 
members want to } in? Write to Sir L annicelot. 
care of THE DELINEATOR, for particulars. 


LL Boy Knights 
should havea Christ- 
mas entertainment 
of some sort. A 
special committee 
should be chosen 
early, or the regu- 
lar committees 
should meet and 
arrange the pro- 
gram. Whatever 
else is decided on, 
there should cer- 
tainly be a Christ- 
mas tree. <A cedar 
tree six or seven feet high 1; the sort gen- 
erally preferred. If cut down more than 
a week before Christmas the green spines 
are apt to become hard and brittle and 
break off, so be sure that yours is freshly 
cut. The tree should be set up in the 
middle of a box, first laying the tree on 
its side on the floor and nailing through 
the bottom of the box into the tree stump, 
which has been sawed off squarely. Then 
the tree should be held upright in the box 
by one boy, while another nails four strips 
of wood across the top of the box, so as to 
confine the trunk tightly between the four 
strips, The box may be draped with a 





| flag to make it look more attractive. 


Next with a me Tee 
stout. knife trim 
out some of the 
small branches 
| and twigs. If 
the tree is to be 
hghted with can- 
dles, attach wires 
to the larger 
branches on op- 
posite sides, near 
the top, and tie 
them to a chan- 
delier or some- 
thing strong 
above,so that the 
tree can not pos- 
sibly be knocked 
over. 

Every Boy 
Knight should prepare one Christmas 
present. wrap it up, and take it to the 
tree committee the day before the cele- 
bration. The committee should number 
the parcels and hang them on the tree. 
When the time comes for distributing the 
presents, some boy should dress up as 
Santa Claus, and hold up a hat full of 
paper slips on each of which is a number 
corresponding to the number on one of 
the parcels. Each Boy Knight can draw 
a numbered slip in turn, and then go and 
hunt up his prese:.t on the tree. 

The best sort of present to give is one 
that is manufactured by the boy giving it. 





Pleasing gifts that any boy can make 


A set of grooved blocks with cardboard 
figures to stand up in them makes a de- 
sirable present. It has the merit of 
being always different if the giver makes 
his own cardboard figures. The blocks 
are simply little bits of wood about two 
inches long and half an inch square, with 
a groove sawed lengthwise half through, 
as in the picture. <Any stiff card will do 
for the figures. First select a lot of pic- 
tures of easy things to copy, as boats, 
houses, men, girls, animals, etc. The 
pictures given here as suggestions can be 
increased indefinitely by clever boys who 
will look over the pictures in the news- 
papers and magazines. One of the most 
delightful ways to use these figures is in a 
toy theater. Perhaps some boy can write 
a little play, or some famous story can be 
acted out. The life of King Arthur fur- 
nishes no end of incidents that can be used 
in this way. 

Other cardboard figures can be made 
that will stand up of themselves, as a 
sled, whose sides are bent down for run- 
ners, or an elephant, whose four legs are 
bent and spread sideways. These card- 
board figures can be improved if the boys 
have paints for coloring them. Even if 
they use colored cards the effect is much 
prettier and almost as good. 

: Many attract- 
ive presents can 
be made out of 
‘leather, paper, 
cord and_= such 
common articles. 
Lots of Boy 
Knights are stud- 
ying manual 
training in school 
and can put their 
knowledge to use 
at Christmas 
time; others can 
get suggestions 
from old maga- 
zines, or from 
their elders. 

If there are to 
be guests at the 
Christmas tree party, some attraction must 
be added, and one of the best is a cat and 
dog show. Borrow all the good dogs and 
cats that your neighbors will lend, and offer 
prizes for those judged the best. Pens 
should be made in which to keep the cats 
and small dogs, and the larger dogs can 
be tied to something. <A card should be 
put on each animal, giving the name and 
owner and any other interesting facts. 

A committee should be chosen to award 
the prizes, and it will be best to choose 
this committee from among the visitors. 
As prizes, diplomas, a flag, or some nee 
that does not cost much will be suitable. 





Entries in the dog and cat show 
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Napoleon disappearing Creme de . 
France will stand the test of bright 
daylight. Try the sample we send 


you on one side of your face first and 
note the effect in a strong light. This 
greaseless white cream will disappear 
on an oily skin or on a dry skin. 
After using 


NAPOLEON 


CREME DE FRANCE 


for three days, stand in the glaring 
daylight and carefully examine your 
skin with a hand glass. You will 
find a freshness and clearness that 


proves skin health. We will have 


demonstrated our proposition. 


For use at night try Napoleon Rose 
Cream, a scientific cold cream for thin faces, 
dry skin and wrinkles. Pure and fragrant 
as a fresh white rose. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY IN 
EVERY WOMAN is a valuable treatise 
on the care of hands, hair, complexion, fig- 
ure, etc. Whitten by a woman who travels, 
studies and lectures here and abroad. For 
five cents in stamps to cover postage we will 
include enough Creme de France to last a 
w 


Ask for these aids to beauty at your dry 
goods store or drug store. All you have to 
remember is ‘* Napoleon.” 


NAPOLEON PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. 1512 


The H. B. Claflin Co., Wholesale Distributors 
ew Yor aris 





The Latest Home and Society Game 


A TRIP WITH 
dy SNOW 


: 5 SN , From New York to 


San Francisco 


A new, clean and delightful 
Game of Travel, brimful of 
novelty, interest and instruc- 
tion, with merry incidents 
and exciting ‘Setbacks’ and 
“Advances'’ while crossing 
the continent. with stations 
and distances accurately 
noted en route. Completes 
the trio with the other femi- 
nine travelers ‘‘Louisa"™’ and 
"Nellie Bly,’ but more fas- 
cinatiny than either. Size, 
when open, 16x16 inches. 
Handsomely mounted and 
boxed, making a welcome 
Christmas Gift In any home 
a circle. For sale in all Toy and 

Department Stores. 


$1 oo by mail, postpaid. 


ss Messenger Boy,’ **Logomachy, "Go On,” ** Latte, 
“Authors,” “North Pole.’ and other vets gamest« ar 
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the McLoughlin jupeint; which on Children’s Books and 
“ Games has been a guarantee of quality for over 80 years. 


IHustrated Catalogue describing our Games will be sent 
to any address upon application. 


18528 McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS 909 
Publishers 890 Broadway New York 


KIDBOOKS 


Teaches Children 


To Tell Time 


A Genuine every 


Rea i clo k d 1 
with ] 
1th 





Educational Christmas 
=oose for Children 


hands apy] iT 
‘Oo ] hole 








gat 75 cents. t. Ap. for— 
Da nny Dimes; — ~y Teaches Them 
Bank Book} ** ToSave 
Something Really 


New —! 


> rd tn z ; y Tw re? 
he Ca h. > 
Publishers;\(BeptD) 


m if-your h e1 


Detroit, Mich. 
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There is nothing in the food 
chopping line that cannot be besf 
accomplished by the use of the 


Enterprise’ 


wood Chopper 


No kitchen is complete without 
this useful utensil. Strong and 
simple in construction. Won't 
rust, break or get out of order. You 
can chop meats, fish, fruits, bread, 
greens, crackers, vegetables, etc. 


The “ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food Chop- 
per differs from any ordinary food chopper. 
It does not grind or tear the food, but actu- 
ally cufs it into smiall bits. The cutting 
parts consist of a perforated steel plate and 
a steel knife with four sharp blades. These 
blades revolve against the inside surface of 
the plate and will mot let anything past 


without cutting i¢. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, Housefurnishing 


and General Stores 


Made in 45 sizes and 
styles. for hand, 
steam and electric 
power. Nq.95, Small 
Family Size, $1.75; 
No. 10. Large Family 
Size, $2 50. 

Write for the “Fn- 
terprising House- 
keeper,” containin 
over 200 specia 
recipes and kitchen 
helps. Sent to 
any address for 
4c in stamps. 


» The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 2, Philadelphia 





won’t do 


Every live boy or girl 
S wants a flexible Flyer, 
the sled that beats them |. 
/ all. A simple pressure of | 
your hand or foot on the 
Steering-bar without drag- | 
ging the feet steers it around 
oy obstacle at full speed. 
No other sled canrun you down 
Wins or pass you. Get your children a 
Every Race! 


2! Flexible Flyer 
| “The sled that steers” 


There’s nothing like coasting to bring 
bears the ruddy glow of health and happiness 
i, ,to their cheeks. 
we The Flexible Flyer is the only sled for 
boys; the only safe sled for girls. It saves 
‘ boots and shoes, prevents wet feet and doc- 
/ tors’ bills, and outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
- Insist ona Flexible Flyer. And /ook for 
the name on the sled. 
Boys! Girls! Write today for a free 
model of the Flexible Flyer, showing how 
it works. Also illustrated booklet free. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1102 P 
Philadelphia 
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Flexible 
Flyer | 
unlesstt' 


















of great interest to Q, 
Every Prospective Mother. &: 


Something new — only screntihe garment of the 







hind ever invented Combines solid comtonm and 
ease with ohne form” and elegant: appearance in 
the home. on the strect. and in suit, — Always drapes 




















evenly in front and back — «> 


ono lacing — ao npping or basung 


buleriess - ng draw-serings 


Can be worn the year 


Made in veveral styles, and at prices flower than you can buy che 
material and hase them made at thoune 


FREE send four cor Fine UWustrated Book — “Fine-Form 


Maternity Skirt” — {0s Fare to ecsery woman wnt: 


ing for it Pedy all about these shirté cherie adsanrapes, styles, 
moatctial, and cose Uses raprer at tty caf phase taney, dressniaacers, and 
usety 10 Days Free Trial When joa ger our book. af your 
dealer has nee yes bee sunbed with bine Form Maternety hires, 


make your selection of onateral and stale, 


Wien you ne 


and ae wal make the 
[11, wear it ten days, anJ 
if you don’t find tt exactly as represented, vend in tak and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent pad Other Skirts 
If naa ines td famarerasty shoe, remember ourtamous BD AW 
dress and walang shite will paswively please y -u-- same 
guarantee - Hlasreated book free. Which hove shall we 
pend? Wate toda, eo 

Beyer & Williams Co. Dept K Buffalo, N.Y. 


WARNING 


To protect you againet disappaintment we caution gon that the Pine Form 
Adaternity Shirt {athe only “Maternity skirt’ on the market. aa ete the 
oo'y shirt which can always he male ¢: drape evenly, front and lack —all 
ass talltates ofere] wfil rise In front during development—a fault so repul- 
elve oe we omanaf refined tastes Nu pattern ran te purchased ang. 

whert Cir this garment. Jts special features are protected by patents. 


garment fo Vom ar Jer 
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AUNT BETTY’S LETTER 


EAREST Children: 
I dare say you're too busy vetting 
ready for Christmas just now to 
read a letter from your Aunt Betty. 
Still, she is going to write you just to 
wish you more joy at this happy, merry 
season, the best of all the year. 

How are the Christmas presents get- 
ting along, and how many of you are 
buying them with your own money? I 
am very glad to say that a great many of 
you are now wearing the badge of my 
Christmas Club. Isn’t it pretty? The 
other day a little Western girl sent mea 
letter which said: ‘‘My girl friend, Marion, 
is wearing a bronze pin that she said THE 
DELINEATOR had given her, besides some 
money to buy Christmas presents. I 
meant to earn Christmas moncy last Sum- 
mer, but vacation was gone before I knew 
it. Marion said you would help me now. 
Do you have to be a subscriber to THE 
DELINEATOR to get a badge? Nobody 
in my family takes it.’’ I answered her 
letter right away and told her that she 
had an unusually good chance to join the 
Christmas Club because she could start 


right at home. Now she is working away 
briskly. If vou don't know of my plan, 
write to me for it. 

There is one thing I want all of you to 
remember at this Christmas season, and 
that is not to be too busy with your own 
fun to find some other girl or boy who 1s 
sick or poor or maybe has to work very, 
very hard, and try to do something to 
make her or his Christmas happier. 
Don’t you all know someone like that? 
And wouldn't you dearly love to see 





| 


4 


yout rugs wear twice as long as you thought they would. 
| 


that little boy’s or girl’s eyes twinkle | 


with joy like your own on that great day 
when every one in the world ought to be 
happy? The very best wav for all of us 
to celebrate Christmas is to share our 
own good things with somebody else. 
Just try it and see. 





) 





. Dear me, this letter is longer than I | 


meant to make it. 
left to wish you all the brightest and best 
of Christmases, with just oceans of lovely 
gifts. Don’t forget that I shall be think- 
ing of you on Christmas morning. 
Ever devotedly, 
Aunt Betty. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


BY E. V. LUCAS 


_ LITTLE Eskimo once came 
; To share our happy home, 
Brought by an arctic traveler 
Across the frozen foam. 


On Christmas Eve we dressed a tree, 
As every home should do, 

With toys and snow and glittering things, 
And candles red and blue. 


The room was shut till Christmas Day, 
When, after dinner-time, 

All were to dance around the tree— 
That spectacle sublime! 


But ah! when father hurried in 
The little wicks to light, 





In vain, the taper in his hand— 
No candle met his sight. 


*“*Hi, there!’ he cried, ‘“‘what joke is this? 
The candles, where are they ?”’ 

And all who helped to dress the tree 
Stood speechless with dismay. 


“The candles! There were forty-eight, 
Four dozen,” mother said, 

“And not a single one is left 
A beam of light to shed.”’ 


Then spake the little Eskimo: 
‘““Me sorry what me done; 

Me very hungry inthe night, 
Me ate them every one.” 


I just have space | 








Nee Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweepers are 
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especially fitting for gifts—they give so much pleas- 
ure, so much comfort to the user. They express 
the true spirit of Christmas-giving. 
Skip the possible presents that would only stand around 
and gather dust. You will be glad you did when you see 
the every-day satisfaction to be had from using a 


National 


Roller-Bearing Carpet Sweeper 


It is the only sweeper that has successful roller bearings. 
They make it twice as easy-running as any other—and 
absolutely noiseless. It is the only sweeper with a patent- 


ed anti-tipping device—no possible chance of spilling the 
dirt, no matter what happens. It has an improved sh 
of genuine Hankow Chinese bristles. We unport them. 


The tufts are full and short. They are wonderful dirt- 
getters. The patent brush-release lets you remove it for 
cleaning, in two seconds. The steel-ferruled handle can- 
not split, break or come out. 

Awarded Grand Prize and two Gold Medalsat St. Louis 
Exposition. Nationals will wear years longer than the 
ordinary kind. Ask your dealer to show the National’s 


_Sifteen special features that make tt better than any other. 


Learn How to Double the Life 
of Your Carpets and Rugs 
Let us send you our book, which tells you how to make 


NVrite for it and enclose the name of your dealer. It is 


free. Address nearest office for booklet, ‘‘How to Double 


the Life of Your Carpets and Rugs.”’ 
‘NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., Dept. L-S 


(Address nearest office) 


Newark, N. J. Chicago, IIL. 
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Coward 
ae 
Shoe 


Children walk naturally when their 
shoes are properly shaped and fitted. 


The Coward Good Sense Shoe has a 
natural foot-shape. It distributes the 
child’s weight over the ball of the foot, 
and allows unhindered heel-and-toe-action. 
This shoe also strengthens the ankle, and 
supports the arch of the foot. 


\ 
' 
- 
' 
- 
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For Children, Women and Men. 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


14,000 
CASES OF 
SPINAL CURVATURE TROUBLES. 


Relieved and benefited by the Pp 
Sheldon Spinal Appliance is ; 
the proof of the value of 
this marvelous invention. 
Comfortable to wear, can 
be taken off and put on 
like a coat, weighs only a 
few ounces; adapted for 
either sex and all ages 
from six months to eighty years 
and over. Permits of full respi- 
ration and muscular action. 
There is no case of spinal curva- 
ture or trouble this appliance and 
our treatment will not benefit. 
30 Days’ Free Trial. 

Write us a description of your 
trouble and we will tell you how 
to benefit it. Forcatalog and full particulars address 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 

200 12th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 











Keep his legs straight, his back 
strong. Keep him where he will wet 
exercise without getting into trouble. 

Glascock Walkers 
relieve the mother of all care. 
Baby can't reach the floor: can't 
pick up buttons or pins. Nostrain 
on legs or back, Perfect construc- 
tien; low price. Our booklet “ 
20th Century Baby ” free. 
interesting to mothers. “Also tells 
) about Glascock Jumperand Hand 
Cars. Write us today. 
GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. CO. 
101 Ray St., Manele, Ind. 


‘FAY ‘Ideal’ “net 


High Grade—Hip Length. Button at waist— 
save supporters. Qualityand style for health, 
comfort and economy. Never sag or come 
down. Superior yarns and dyes—all weights 
for women, girls and boys. $50 to 50c 


FAY KNIT Regular style hose for boys 


and girls. Special style with 
large expansion tops for women. Extra wear- 
ing, fine fitting, ankles and feet. 25 to 40c. 
FAY SO for men. Special wear, 

None better. Least darning. 
2c and Sic. Fully guaranteed. Try a pair. 
Buy of your dealer or by mail. Folder Free. 


FAY STOCKING CO., Bea 66, kiyria, Guise. 











he Sox that stand the Rub 
and the Stub 


EVERWEAR are the IMPROVED guaranteed hose—the more 
than merely guaranteed hose—fit, style and comfort have just 
as much consideration in their making as the wearing quality 
itself. You can’t say as much for other guaranteed brands. 


Everybody who has once worn Everwear Hose will vouch 
for the truth of this statement. 


Everwear are made to stand the rub at the heel and the stub 
at toe—to give you six months of hard wear without a hole, 
rip or tear. We guarantee them for that length of time or 
give you new hose free. 


But we don’t ask you to put up with the discomforts of coarse, 
heavy, stiff, ill-fitting hose—the kind that are often sold 
under a guarantee. 


If you have never worn Everwear, but have worn some of the 
so-called Guaranteed hose, we cannot blame you for your 
prejudice against the ‘‘merely guaranteed kind.”’ 


The popularity of Everwear is not based on the guarantee 
feature, although that served to introduce them. 


The demand which keeps our mills busy knitting thousands 
of pairs a day, month after month, that has made them the 
largest selling brand of Guaranteed Hose on the market, is 
based on other qualities as well as on their guaranteed wear. 
There is the close ankle fit, heel fit and toe fit, shaped in 
the knitting; the consequent neat appearance and comfort 
in the shoe—there is the strengthening at heel and toe by the 
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You cannot give anything for Christ- 
mas that will afford as much real 
satisfaction as Everwear Hosiery. 
Made in all the seasons popular 
shadings — two grades — for Men 
and Women. Read descriptions below. 


2 THE STUB 





exclusive Everwear process, which ‘‘fulls’’ these parts without 
adding bulk or bungling—there is the assurance of attractive 
colors and black—that are absolutely fast—which will not 
fade nor crock, but which will retain the original shades as 
long as the sox will wear. 


These are qualities found in the ‘‘more than guaranteed 
Everwear’’ which are seldom found in the ‘‘merely guaran- 
teed’’ brands. Everwear hose are as neat and stylish as the 
most expensive hose you can buy. 


A box of six pairs will surprise you—please and convince you. 
Look for the name Everwear on the sox and the box. Re- 
member that Everwear hose are luxurious and stylish—the 
absolute perfection of hose durability, elegance, economy 
and comfort. 


Order Everwear through your dealer today. If he doesn’t 
keep them write us, stating size, color and kind desired, and 
we will ship them express prepaid. Description in full below. 
Send for interesting free booklet ‘‘An Everwear Yarn.”’ Six 
pairs of One Size in a box—Solid or Assorted Colors. 


SILK LISLE EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Men’s—$3.00 a box. Colors, black, Men’s—$1.50 a box. Light or me- 
tan,champagne, burgundy, lavender dium weight. Colors, black, black 
light and dark shades of blue and — with white feet, blue, green, bur- 
gray, hunter green, reseda green, gundy, light and dark shades of 
purple, gun metal. gray and tan. 


Ladies’— $3.00 abox. Light weight. Ladies’—$2.00 a box. Colors, black, 
Colors, black and tan. black with white feet, and tan. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO.—Dept. 37—MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


For Men and Women 
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